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By C. S. SRIXIVASACTTAUT. M.A. 

A, Early Missionary Effort. 

The pioneers of the modern study of the South Indian vernaculars and particularly of 
Tamil, were the European missionaries. It is said that immediately after the celebrated St. 
Francis Xavier commenced his labours among the Paravas on the Tinnevelly coast towards 
the end of 1542, he arranged to have the Creed, il\c^ Ave ]Maria, the Lord's Prayer and the 
Decalogue rendered into Tamil and himseli committed the translations to memory. ^ Robert 
de Nobili and Constantins B?sclu (lGSO-1747) inspiicd by their admirable labours the enthu. 
siasm of all lovers of Tamil. Nobiii was a nephe w of Cardinal Bellarmine and came out in 
1606 to serve the famous Madura Mission and died near Mylapore about half a century later, 
combining in his own person the sanetity "f the and tiie erudition of the pandit, 

Beschi spent the years 1710-1747 in the ramli districts, vdiere he acquired a marvellous 
knowledge of Tamil, especially over its ela>h-M-l dialect, as uo other European seems to have 
ever acquired over that or any other Indian language”.^ 

The labours of these Uvo great pi(.me(‘rs ef European seliolarship in Indian languages 
are fullv portrayed in tlic Ann 'id LAi r"' ol ih^ priests of the Madura Mission preserved in 
the Archives of the Society of Je^us and in ^ome ca^^es in the public libraries of Europe. These 
Letters were written annually, sometimes every lliree years, from c^very Province or Mission 
of tii3 Society to its General in R jine, gi^'mg an a-u eiuil ui every important event that occur- 
red in the Mission. It wa^ frein Ibis In vhaasiibt^ qaaii'y tliat Fatlar Bertrand drew materials 
for his Voluminous u ork — L i /'/ Madn (Ivohe) — and also Father Bi'sse for his 

instructive biography of B selii.'^ Tii-' Letieis of the Madura ^Mission preserved in the 
Archives of the S jciety aiv r^ecue d In plr Ciograpli'^ in the private library of the St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichhiop^dy. “The various coinpilatioiis published under the name of Lettres 
edljiantes ct curieuse^ were made up from ^ach annual letters 

As a great Tamil scholar and poet. Bjsehi has always attracted the atiention of all Tamils 
and of Protestant missionaries, eiigagtal in Tamil studies, like Bottler, Caldwell and Pope. 
Of Beschi’s works on the grammar of tlie Tamil language and of his dictionaries, one writer 
admiringly points out that tliey “ have proved invaluable aids to his successors and to Pro- 
testant missionaries and indeed to all students of Tamil after him’ . A list of Beschi’s nume- 
rous works in prose and verse, both in Tamil and in Latin, was published in The Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science for 1840. There was indeed a ])revious manuscript Life of Beschi 
in Tamil written about 170t) whieh probably served as Ih- basis for the saint’s life, which was 
published in Tamil in 1822 by A. Mutiuswanii Pillai, Manager of the College of Fort St. 
George, who, some years previously, uuderloiek a tour in tlv' southern districts of the Presidency 
for the purpose of securing a collection of Beschi’s works, at th-’ instance of F. W. EUis, a 
celebrated linguistic scholar. T];e Memoir was enriched with a catalogue of Beschi’s works 

1 A pxper sul)oott(‘<l to the Luiu iA' moii ol tho iiulian Hi^tuouil iueuiUs p, 

2 Bishop Caldwell's Histoei/ oj Ti nnevi lly, (Maeli’iis, 1881). p. 233. 

3 Caldwell — Introduction to tUo Comparativo Study of tho Dravidiau Language^, (187 a). 

4 Fattier Bcschi of the Sociity of Jesus ; BAs Tun s an I Writings, (Trichin<>poly, 1013). 

0 Ibid , pp, 3-4. f 
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and extracts from some of them. In 1840 the author gave, at the request of Sir Walter 
Elliot, an English version of the biography. There is a translation into French of the Tamil 
notice of Muttuswami Pillai made by Father Louis du Ranquet, S.J., in a letter, dated the 
Fishery Coast, 1st March 1841.6 ^ manuscript French notice of Beschi by a contemporary 

Capuchin missionary who wrote in 1731 is said to have been found in the library of the Church 
of Surat and is now in the Calendrier des Missionaries Jesuites dans V Inde {Bibl. Nationale, 
Fonds Frangais, Xo. 9777, Paris ).’^ 

According to Sir George Grierson,^ the first Tamil books were printed in 1577-79 ; and the 
first printed Tamil Dictionary was brought out at Cochin in 1679 by Father A. de Proenza. 
A new Tamil grammar by Baftasar da Costa appeared in 1680 ; w^hile the grammar of 
Ziegenbalg, the Danish missionary of Tranquebar, was printed in 1716. These are, however, 
very rare or not available at all ; while Beschi’s much better-kno^vn Gramynar on the Conimon 
Dialect of the Taynil Language was written in 1728 for the use of his confreres in the Madura 
iVlission and published in the Tranquebar Press in 1737. This work was translated into 
English first by C. H. Horst in 1806 and more authoritatively by G. W. Mahon at the S. P. C. K. 
Press, Madras, in 1848 — the latter being considered the most accurate English translation of 
the work. Father Besse says that Anquetil du Perron, the pioneer French Orientalist, 
presented an abridged French translation of the same grammar to the Bibliothcque Nationale 
(MS. No. 219).» 

Beschi’s Graynynar of High Taynil, the preface of which is dated September 1730, was in 
Latin and remained unedited for nearly two centuries, until the Latin text was published at 
Tfichinopoly along with tlic English translation of B. G. Babington.^ ^ Babington’s translation 
was originally printed at the Madras College Press in 1812; and the learned Dr. G. U. Pope 
calls it “an exceedingly correct and scholar -like edition of a most masterly work.”^^ 

Connected with this Gyuyninar of High Tamil (Literary Dialect) are two other works by 
Beschi on the Tamil language ; (a) The Tofiyiid Vilakkayn, all in Tamil; and (6) The Claris 
(huyyianiorum litteraruyn subliynioris TayyiuUci idiomatis). Both these works are divided into 
five parts, embracing prosody, rhetoric, composition, orthography and etymology. The 
first work has been published several times; and a prose version of it is iiK'luded in the Rev. 
W. Taylor’s Catalogue Raisoyiyiee of Oriental Manuscripts with the Government of Madras - 
while the work itself is examinr d as MS. No. 2179.^^ Mr. Ta^dor says that the MS. prose version 
has the appearance of having been a class-book, wlicn the Madras College had a native school 
attached to it. The noted French scholar, M. Julius Vins(jn, ranks the Claris among the 
doubtful works of Beschi, though Dr. A. C. Burnell, the author of South lyidian Palreograjyhjj, 
had no doubt about Beselii having written it and had it priiit(‘d at Tranquebar in 1876 from a 
manuscript, which lie t}u)uglit liad been revis('d by tlio author in person. 

More important than these works on grammar, were B(\s(‘lu’s dictionaries. Of these 
the first was the Sadur-Agaradi (Quadruple Dictionary) consisting of five parts, which was 
composed in the years 1732-47, and which disclosed “ iu its author a vast erudition and an 
astonishing knowledg(‘ of the Tamil language and its classics ” according to J3ertrand. It 
was pulJi.slK'xd by the .Madras Colk'ge under the ^supervision of two Tamil Pandits who n‘vise‘d 
the manuscript and ad(k d a supplement. It has Ix^en reprinted several times in Madras and 
in Pondich(‘rry, the last edition at Pondiclicrry of 3 872 being by th(‘ authoritative^ and accu- 
rate scholar, Father Dupuis. The next k^xicuii of Bcs{‘hi was the TamiULatiyi Dicltoyiarinyyi, 

6 Besse’s Life 0 / BcscJii , p. 6. 7 , p, 0. 

a Linguistic Surveij of India, vol. TV, MuadA and Dravidian, p. 302. 

9 Besse, p. 214. 

10 A Grammar of High Ta/nd^ hixUn Toxt with tlio Eiighsii Trauslatiou of B. U. Bahiii^l on. 'J’richuio - 
poly, (1917). 

11 Tamil Hand-Book (Madras, 1867). p. 67. 12 MS. No. 2172. p 7«t. vol ITT (Madras, 1862). 

n MS. No. 2179, p. 2, vol. TIT (Madras, 1862). 
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with a long Latin preface, wherein the author compares liimself to St. Paul/^the custodian of 
the garments of those who stoned St. Stephen.” He then praises Father Bourzes, the author 
of a Tamil- Latin Dictionary, which had been useful to him in the compilation of this work. 
There was a Freneli translation of this work, of ^vuie]l AnTuetildu Perron wanted a copy made 
i: u’ him by the Superior of the Hission at ^lahe. According to Ids oria'inal plan Beschi was to 
have supplemented this work by a Portuguese- Lat in-Tamil Dictionary as a second part. 
Portuguese was then the language commonly und(‘rstood by all Europeans in South India, 
and tlie Mission House' of Triehinop<jl\' possc.>s<‘S a copyL^jf tlu' secf aid ])art. in which Boschi 
gives the lucaning of 43o3 Portuguese words. Witli tlu' Ik'Io of tliis work, other missionaries 
prepared Freiich-Tamil Dictionaries which are usually attribuh^d it) B('schi. Tlu' R(n^ 
E. Hoole, in his preface to Beschi's Tamil Avork — Rules for C at echish— which he published in 
1844, mentions a Dictionary ot Tamil and English am(mg the w^ork-i (d* Beschi, while Muttu- 
swami PiUai attributes also to him a Latin -Tamil Dictionary, now extant. 

It has also been suggested by Father Besse that Beschi composed a Telugu Grammar, on 
thie ground that Telugu waas the language spoken at the Court of the Nayaks of Madura, with 
wtiieh B( s<*bi must havt' been familiar, and that a centur}^ before him do Nobili had composed 
W'srks in Telugu without ever having left the Tamil eountry. M. Vinson is not inclined to 
accept the tradition, and possibly the Telugu grammar was the \vork of one of the fathers of 
the Carnatic Mission, whose hold of activity w'as mostly in the Telugu country 

Among the manuscripts which Muttusw^ami Pillai collected as being the works of Beschi, 
are found other w'orks, theological and secular, to numerous to nrmtion hen'. The Thnbdvan 
a long and highly wToiiglit religious epic on St. J(»seph in 3G cantos, in the style of the ancient 
classic of the Chinfduian i, enables him to be placed in the very first rank of Tamil poets ; and 
*' the Tamils could not believe that it w^as the work of a hweigner".^^ Besehi's Couimenfary 
in Latin and Tamil on- the Sacred Rural of Tiruvalluvar has been made use of by later editors 
and translators of the great book, like Ellis^® and G. U. Pope.^^ Beschi \vas the last and the 
most learned of those Jesuit missionaries, and shortly after his timo tlu' Jesuit Society and the 
Madura Mission \vere supprossoil; and for long the' great aceomididimeuts of Beschi remained 
forgotten.^ ^ 

While the :Madura Mission did pioneer work in Tamil studies. Protestant missionary 
effort soon hallowed suit. The earliest Protestant ^Mission t('> South India was the Jranquebar 
Danish Mission, s: ert d by Ziegenbalgand Pliitseho. They learnt Tamil wutlioul dictionary, 
grammar or Muushi an<l between 1704 and 1711 contrived to translate tne N*'\v Testament 
in( ) Tamil, and foll(AVod it up shortly afterwards wiih. the Hebrew Bibk' as far as the Book of 
Riith.^’’ By 172.7 th(' Tamil veixion of tlie Old TeJam-nt. Ix^gun hy Zk'geuhalg. was completed 
bv' his successor, Seliulze. Thi^ was tlie ma'jninn opus(d the missionaries and reccBed two ap- 
pri'ciative letters of recognition from King George I of England."^ Lhe first printing-press that 
w'aseMaldished in :\ladras was by tlu' S. P. C. K. in 1711, w'hieh liadivceiitly begun its operations 
at the Presidency. It Ixygaii to take a drop interest in the activities oi the Traiiquebar Mission 
which had its own press. S ‘hulxi'' subscapiently took charge of a mission in Madias, wheic he 
lireaehed in the Tamil, Telugu and Portuguese tongues and translated portions of the 
lbhl(' into T(‘lugu and Hindustani. The Tranquebar n^ss^iiar ies su bsequently printed a 


H Hesso, p. 23i. 

Xt'lson, A Manual of the Madura Coioitri/ (1868), part III, p. 299. 
tfi Ellis, Ah/m? (Madras, 1822), 304 pp. (incomplete). 

17 Pope, r/jf’ Nrtcred AaraMLrowdc, 1886). 

H Sen thci writer's article in Tlu- Eilxcational Review, vol. XXIV (Madras), on The Madura Mission, 
.vnd Tamil Scholarship CaMwoll’s Hi.stor,j of Tinnevdlo, pp. 232-244 ; and D'Orsay, Portuyueae D^scovenes, 
Dep xelnries a>vlM<mons in Ada and Africa (Wm. pp. 2el-201, which gives an acooimt of Robert do 


Nobili. 

19 J. W. Kayo, Christianity in India (1859), p. 73. 

20 Quoted in Claudius Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India, (1840), 
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grammar in Tamil and German and a history of the Church in Tamil. Besehi’s first grammar 
on the Common Dialect appeared in 1737; while C. Th. Walter’s Grammar appeared two years 
later. Ziegenbalg’s Dictionarivm Tamidkum was prepared in 1712, and was perhaps only a 
manuscript. A Tamil Grammar by J. C^h. RihiUius and J. Chr. Breithaupt, missionaries 
of ^Madras, \uis issued in a st-cond edition in 17S1>. Amriiig tht>e early missionaries, the scrip- 
tural system of instruction, the tramiug of sc!iooimasUn’.^ and eat ^cdii as, the publication of 
■ /.ni ds of the grammars ol! the veniaculars a!id of trall^lali<■m•- of the Bible, were the methods 
employed,-^ and they fepen ‘dn )t mertdy w^^sttam *'da-‘atiou among people, but also an era 
of critical study of these language^. Umb.u’ tlie illustrious Christian Frederick Swartz, who 
laboured in the country for nearly h.ilf a cisitury frnm 1750, and his contemporaries and 
colleagues, Gcricke, Kohloif and Kiernaneler, trail slat ien <>[ Scriptures and other works went 
on increasmg, with large aids from the S. P. C. K. When Valentyn, an indefatigable mis- 
sionary, who had long resided in Malaya and had trandated tlie Scriptures into colloquial 
Malay, wrote his history (1727)^ the Old and Xew Testaments had Ixen almost completely 
translated into Singalese as well. 

In Malayalam also, much activity was displayed by the missionaries. A Portuguese 
grammar with a Malayalam vocabulary was published in 1733 Portuguese and Italian 
missionaries are stated by Grierson-^ to have eomple ted a Malayalam dictionary in 1746, based 
on materials accumulated in the two previjus centuries. The German Jesuit, J. Ernst 
Hanleden, is stated by Fra Paeliiio to liavc vTiltcit a grammar, whi^-h dr,es not seem to have been 
printed. Other grammars on the language werc‘ writt(m hy Peter Clemeus (Rome, 1784) and by 
Robert Drummond (Bombay, 1799), In 1781 J. Adam Cellarius published some notes on the 
features of the language. Grierson says that the first Malayalam printed book was probably 
the Symholum Aposlolicura printed in 1713 at an unknovrn place. 

With regard to Kanarese (Kannada), the S])?4iish Jesuit Hervas gave 63 Kanarese words 
in his vocabulary. Schulze, the Danish missionary , prepared a Kanarese version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was printed in Berlin in 1806. The famous Serampore missionaries took up 
the study of Kanarese in earnest ; and a grammar of the language by William Carey appeared 
in 1817, followed six years later by a translation of the New" Testament.^^ 

The Telugu (or Gentoo) language is frequently mentioned in the ^Madras Records from 
1683 to 1719. Nobili w"as said to have written some books in that tongue ; but Schulze w'as 
the first European who made a thorough study of it. He translated the Bible into Telugu, 
published a Cateohismus Tdugicus Minor (Halle, 1746) ; Colloquium Religiosum Telugicac 
(Halle, 1747) and other books. He also gave an account of the Ddugu alphabet in his Con- 
spectus Litteraticrae Tdugicae, (Halle, 1747). Later a Telugu grammar w"as printed at ^ladras 
in 1807, and a Telugu translation of the New" Testament w"as issued from the Serampore 
Mission Press in 1816, follow"ed by a versioti of th(' Pentateuch in 1851. It w"as in Telugu that 
the greatest nece.ssity wvas felt by the 5Iadras Government for (meouraging tlie })roduction of 
books, w"hich would serve the double jairpose of assisting civilians, missionaries and other 
Europeans and also of helping the natives in the acquisition of English ; and it w'as the Teluf^u 
masters and scholars of the College of Fort St. George w'lio greatly hel})ed in the promotion 
of Dravklian linmistic studies by the Madras Government from about 1800. The Carnatic 
Mission, which was started for the Telugu country by the Jesuits in 1702, had the services of 
eminent scholar.^ like John Calmette (1693-1740)"®, w"ho w"as agr(‘at Sanskrit scholar and very 
[)robably the Salyahodha SwanvJavani of the Veddnfa-Rasnyanam and w"ho besides translated 
into Sanskrit a large Gafcchism de la Foi, including a book from th<‘ Tamil by Father B(*schi. 

21 Tlie Ediicationril Review (Oct. 1923), article, Progress of Education in Madras in the 18th century,” 
by C. 8. Srinivasachari . 

22 Cr. A, Grierson, Lirt/fw Stic Survey of India, vol. IV, p. 302. 

2 ^ Hough, History of Christianity in India, vol. HI, p. 10 1 . 24 Linguistic Survey^ vol. IV^ p. 35 ^ 

25 Of'Mpap Smith, Life of WHUam Carry (I 88 .>), pp. 238-9 ; and Grierson, vol. IV, p. 3G8. 

2 n H' '■)r>i of th( Tf ?W 7 U fTrichinopoly), 1910, p. 308, 
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B. Encouragement by Government. 

It was from the starting of the Board for the College of Fort St. George^^ that Govern- 
ment actively took in hand the publication id works in the Braviclian and other native 
languages and in working the College Pres^. The Board maintained a depot and library 
for the sale and loin of oriental works; and later took eharge of the library^^ of Oriental 
manuscripts transferred from the jfuseum of the Madras Literary Society, which was started 
ill 1817 by Sir Thomas Newbolt> then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Regular 
rules for observance by the Board of the College were framed in 1820. The College, besides 
training civil servants in the vernaculars, supervised the instruction ut‘ MunsJds and of 
persons who were to be appointed law-officers and pleaders in the native courts. The 
College was advised by Government thel, '■ the aerpairement of a knowledge of the general 
grammar and connexion of the several Linguages ot Southern India and of some acquaintance 
with the sources whence they spring is the chief object of the first two branches of this 
course. Sometime later Government asked the College Board, which consisted of scholars 
like F. W. Ellis and A. D. Campbell, to report their opinion regarding the merits of the Garna- 
tica (Kannada) Grammar and Vocabulary submitted by Mr. John McKerrelL^i Shortly after- 
wards the Board granted certificates of proficiency to native scholars trained by it, including 
Muttuswami, the T^iogTapher of Besehi, and addres.sed Government concerning the purchase 
of the copyrights of ” several elementary works of first utility in the High and Low Dialects 
of the Tamil Language — commencing with B-sehi's Grammar of Low TamiV\ It did not 
confine its patronage to the products of European scholarship alone. It recommended the 
purchase of the copyrights of A Brief Exposition of the. Ta)iilf by Cliidambara Pandaram, 
the Head Tamil Master ot the College, an I of a Telvigu Dictionary entitled the Andhra Dipica^ 
compiled by one Mamidi Vencayya of Masulipatam, declaring that the latter work would 
greatly assist in the formatioii of an ample Telugii and English Dictionary and proposing the 
sum of 1,000 star-pagodas for the piu’chase of the copyright^ L Tlie Board desired also to 
acquire the right over a Sanskrit dictionary by the same author. Consequent on its recom- 
mendation, the manuscript of A. D. Campbell’s A Grammar of the Tehojoo Language commonly 
termed the Gentoo was acquired on public account^^, and the work was printed at the College 
Press, being dedicated to the Governor-General, the Earl of Moira, K.G. Works on law 
Were also recommended; for instance, tln' translation of the Vignrhv'sinriya}n by the Head 
Tamil Master of the College, wh(') was also employed in rendering into Tamil the Vyava- 
hdra- kdndam, corresponding with the 8th and 9th books of Sir William Jones’ Translation of the 
Institutes of Manu.^'^ It was ultimately recommended that the coiwright shonld be [airchased 
for 1000 pagodas, which the author agreed to expend in tlie erection of a public choultry.^ ^ 
In 1815 efforts were made to produce works in Malayalam, anrl in a Consultation, dated 
26th April 1815, recording a letter from the College' Board, we reatl tliat Mr. Whish had made 
considerable progress in a grammar of the ^lalayalani tongue' and that lie had also commenced 
a dictionary in that language, and now re ([nested tlie sanction of the College Board to continue 
his design of making a copious grammar and converting tlie tw<i vocabularies (recently 

27 Notification, datoci tho 1st May 1S12. vut’' Pinld CofisiPtaions. 1st and oth May, 1812. 

29 Marvial of the Ad?ninistratwn of thr Madras Prrsidrn^j/, (1885, Madras), p. 543. 

29 Rules for the College of Fort St. Oeorge, publislied by CTOvernment in 1820. 

30 PP. 2471-72 MS. Pub. Con.sultations , 1st and 5t]i ^Nlay 1812 (Madras Reroid Otfice). 

Public Co7isult at ions y 14th July, 1812. 

•^3 Fort St, Goorgo, Publh' Consultations ^ dated 28bh September 1813. 

3 3 Extract from a letter from tho Court of Directors, dated 2nd April 1813, para. 31. Fort St. George, 
Consaliationy 7th Dec. 1813, gives tho approval of tho Govoraor-in-Council to acquire the copyright. 
The 1st edition of the book is dated 1810. 

31 Public CoyisaltafionSy 2lst Jua > 181 1, pp. 3140-47 of vol. VIII of tho year (Madras llooord Office). 

Public Comuliettions , llth Sop. 1815. 
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purchased by Government from Mr. Miu'doch) into the form of good serviceable dictionaries. 
In the course of the same year the College Board was asked by Government to report on the 
Tamil Translation of the EngUsh Liturgy^^ ptvpauMl ])y tlie E-v. Mr. Bottler, promising him 
a'<sistane(' if the report should l^e favourable. Likev. the Buard was require* I to report on 
Babington’s Tamil Trandation of Besehi\s Gra/ni/nff of SIh_,i T'nml (Higher Dialect).^' Tlie 
B^ard declared that Bottler's work was ni limibsl utility, the translation being too .stiff and in 
sjnie places not conveying th(^ plain nwauing. It do- laivd itsilf -atis ‘o,l witli tla* Telugu 
grammar prepared by Mr. A. I). Cauipb. jl and ro(|Ur"^tod GjVeiainr-ut to briiig it to the 
favourable notice of the Court of Direclur-. die i ting fiuaii'dal a-^islauce^^k The book was 
published in 181G and saw its third edition as late as 1849.^ ’ In the ]M'i [>a ration of ilie Grammar, 
Mr. Campbell was assisted by tlv.' note ^ scliolar F. W. Ellis aiisl also by the learned Telugu 
ia.'jtructor, Udayagiri Venkatanarayana lyah, w'ho wa^ Hoad English Master at the College 
and later became Interpreter to the Supremo Cr)urt, cMid also b\ Pattrbhirama Sastri, Head 
S.inskrit and Telugu Master at the College. The latter gmitleman compiled a Telugu Dkdtii- 
mdhi (List of Boots). It was Ca pbell wlio first pointed ovit the radical and intimate connec- 
tion that exists betNVeen Tcluoii and th(' otlru’ South fadian vernaculai''^. 

Correspondence was long carried on between Governm<‘nt end the B.ard on the (|uestions 
of McKerrell’s Karnataka Grammar aird Telue-u Di.aionary and <;f Whish’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Dictionary. In 1819 ^Ir. Campbell made a further prop(jsal to compile a 
Telugu Dictionary, which he asked to be referred to the Court of Dirc'ctors.^^ Shortly after- 
wards Government asked for payment of charges for the collection of books and manuscripts 
purchased by the College Board from Colonel Colin Mackenzie and a native assistant of his.'*’^ 

One Mr. J, Dalziell supplied to the B( ard the specimen of a Telugu Dictionary tiiat he 
jiroposed to complete, and this offer, as Avell as another made by him to com2)ile a Telugu 
and English Dictionary, wure both disposed of. Tho Telugu Grammar publislual by Mr. 
W. Brown was not favourably reported on at first and Government refused to purchase 
copies of In 1819 Government ordered, on the favourabh^ report of the College Board, 

to Ije transmitted to England copies of The Tales of Vikni fnanL'a in Telugu, compiled by K. 
Gurumurthy, a master in the College. It also onlererl the printing and di'^tribution of an 
almanac prepared by tlie native astronomer of the College, as well as the seef)nd (alition of 
Campbell’s Tdtigu Grattimar. In the follow ing y(*ar the ]irop()sal that ^Ir. Chmpbell should 
compile a Telugu Dictionary took definiti' shape: and Government [xrmitted him‘^^ to 
take tw^:) native assistants from the CoIleg(^ to Bell.irv, to li<;lj) him in the preparation of his 
Dictionary. Again, on the n^comniendation oi the College Board. Govia’iiment passcrl orders 
that *■ Mr. Morris's elementary w^ork in tlie IVlugu iatimiage be jirintiMl and jniblished under 
its auspices and the author be sufficiently remun ’rated. The Eiighsli and T(dugii Dictionary^ 
which Mr. Morris published in 18.35, w'as compik'd under tb' aiispievs of th** College Board 
and w^as at their rf‘er)mm(mdation ])ure]iasrd. by Govornmc’nt on Ivdialf ot the Hon'ble the 

'iu P uhlir Consul ff if of 2ot h January. 

o //u*a., 10th March 181.7, p. 072 of Record in tii(! H'-’Cord Olfioo. 

^ 22nrl Dec., 2 )p. 3378 and 3730 of voluaho m Record Orri<‘*‘. 

The work was entitled, A Grayamar of tJir T loo-ioo Lan<iua>ir roinwoithf V iiiv d the Grntoo. It was 
hrwever as a tolerably correct treatise, beiii;^^ tli^ translation of an oi’bOnal (‘ralibed work. 

40 Pubhc Consult atio) I Sy 10th March, p. 072. 20th April and 8th July (181.5), pj). 072, 1 HO, 1873, of Record 
Oltice volumes. 

Ibid,^ Ist of June 1810 (Dispatch Nos. 77 and 50 Jii thf^ Records), 

42 14th of August 1810 (Disiiatch. No^. 2o and 21). 

I ' Ibid., 15th April 1817 (DLspatch Nos. 44 and 47). 

Ibid , 23rd February 1820 (Dispatch Nos. 232 — 7). 

4"> Ibvl,, 1820, 18th July (Despatch No.s. 12 and 13) , Ist August (Dispatch Nos. Hand 12); 20fch October 
/Dispatch Nos. 11 and 12). 
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Conipan\ . to whom the cop'\Tight was assigned. In this compilation the author was assisted by 
the College Telugu Master, K. Gurumurthy Sastri, to whom reference has been already made. 

Besides Messrs. IMcKerrell. Dalzielh Campbell and Morris, we learn from a consultation*^^ 
that Mr. Boileau asked the help of a Telugu teacher in the completion of his Telugu Dictionary. 
Both Dalziell’s Dictionary and W. Broom's Grammar^^ were refused assistance. Shortly 
afterwards, we read of the handsome donation made by Lieutenant Sinclair of certain Portu- 
guese and Singaleso manuscripts to the Library of the College. AVhat use these were of 
to the Madras scholars, we do not know. From a dernatch of the Court of Directors^^ we 
learn that instructions were given respecting the purchase of W. Brown’s Gentoo (Telugu) 
Vocabulary : CampbelFs Teluju Dictionary \ Babington’s Tamil work; Bottler’s Translation 
of the Liturgy ; Morris's Telugu work ; McKeiTeirr5 Karnataka Grammar and other books. In 
continuation of their policy of patronising native authors, the Governor and Council ^ sanction- 
ed a rew’^ard to Thandavaraya Vadiiiar and authorised the printing of Amara Kosa and three 
other works in Tamil. Tlie College B^jard was further asked to report on certain of the 
Mackenzie Manuscripts®^ ; and the Tamil translation (perhaps a condensed account) of The 
Arabian Nights Stories, made by one Gnana-Mudaly, was helped by Government purchasing 
a certain number of copies.®’ Mr. Charles Phihp Brovm, the well-known Telugu .scholar, now 
began to rise into prominence. He had already translated the verses of Vamana, a rustic 
epigrammatic poet ; and in 1827 he published at the rerpiest of Mr. Clark, a member of the College 
Board, An Analysis of Telugu Prosody, adding explanations of the San.skrit system. Several 
books tendered by Mr. Brown were purchased by Government, wh<^ repommended to the 
Directors the payment of 1,000 pagodas to him for the original of his treatise on Prosody. 
A few years later Government acquired the copyrights of the Dictionaries of ^lorris and 
Reeve on behalf of the Company. To revise the Tamil Dictionary about to be published by 
the Rev. Dr. Bottler, Government deputed Mr. Harlaiess, assisted by two Munshis, and later 
Mr. A. Robertson.®^ The avidity for learning displayed by Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
whose .sphere of activity lay mainly in the west of India, is well illustrated in a Government 
consultation®^ defraying the expenses incurred by Muttuswtimi Pillai in preparing a copy of 
Be.sehi’s Tamil poem Tembavani, wliich was presented to Sir John. 

The continued assistance rcndcued by the College Board to i\Ir, Bottler and his succes- 
.sor, Mr. Tajdor, in the compilation of the former \s TarniLEnglish Dictionary®® is seen in the 
association of T. Venkatachala ^ludali, a certificated teacher of the College, with the work of 
revision. This work refers nearly all words t(j their roots or primitives ; the s^monyms were 
largely dravai freun the Sadur Agaradi ; while Besehi’s manuscript Dictionary of the Common 
Dialect and another manu.seri[)t dictionary, Tamil and French, by Du Bourges seem to have 
been made use of to some extent®®, as well as Fabriciiis’ Tamil and English Dictionary. In 
1851, one ra])tain Ouehtcrlony solicited pafronae*e for his Tamil- English Lexicon. In 1853 

A dfrtionnry (ind Tdoatj^jOy by J. C. Munis, F. R. S. (Madras. 1835) — Introductory Notice : — 

Pub. Cons., 27th F(’})ruary 1827. 

Dated 2 till Aiwu^t 1821. 

This was William Thvnni (Cocclii) \\ liu died in 1837. In 1818 ho printed a poor vocabulary and a 
poorer (b-amniar. i nx’^lleet that he assured mo the lanp:ua;.a\ which he called GeiUoo, possessed no litera- 
ture,’' p. xiii — LC'.yltij Life of C.l\ Ihowti ) EnuUdi and Tdncju Dir 1 1 onarg {2nd ’Eidiition). 

'to Embodied in V'ioUr Conadtotiony 7th Octolxjr 1823. 5o Considtaf ioiu 3rd May 1825. 

61 Dab, Cons,, ddinl IGth May 1820. 53 Xbid., dated 7th Nov. 1826. 

63 Proc€tdin<js of (h»venim{'nt in the Public Department, Cons, of 23rd Dec. 1828 ; and Cons, of 20th 
January 1832. 

54 /hP*. f 28tfi Juno |s:>l. 

65 A Dictionary of t/<r Tamil ant Enytish Languages, by tho Rev. J. P. Rottler, vol. I.,part I (5ladras, 
1834), vol, I, part II {Madras, 1836-37) ; part III (Revised by W, Taylor and T. Venkatachala Mudali — 
1839); part IV (Madras, 1841). 

5 6 Paj^es iv and v of Preface to Rottler’e Dictionary^ part IV (1841). 
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the College Board solicited autliority for retaining the Kev. Mr. W. Taylor’s services for the 
formation of a Catalogue Baisonnee of the Oriental Manuscripts in the College Library.^^ 
According to C. P. Brown^^, who had a hand in accumulating the Mackenzie MSS. in the Madras 
College Library, the method adopted by Taylor was unsatisfactory, as he was acquainted with 
colloquial Tamil alone and unskilled in chronology, and did not use the right method and 
phraseology in explaining the w’orks. In 1854 the Rev. M. Winslov/, American Missionary in 
IVIaclras, solicited Government patronage to his prospectus of A Comprehensive Tamil and 
English Dictionary of High and Low Taniil^'\ This work superseded aU earlier works 
and helped in proving that ‘'in ils poetic form, the Tamil is more polished and exact 
than the Greek, and in both dialects v/ith its borrowed treasures more copious than the Latin.”*® 
About the same date Caldwell’s Dravidian Affinities was published, Government rendering 
him also some help*^. Thus before the Company's rule ended, a brighter day had dawned for 
Tamil studies with the appearance of Winslow and Caldwell. 

In Telugu studies, the labours of Mr. J. C. Morris supplemented by his brother, Mr. 
H. Morris, and of Mr. C. P. Brown stand out very prominently. From a perusal of the 
Index volumes to the Proceedings of the Madras Government in the Public Department 
we are furnished with abundant testiiU'jny as to the educative value and popularity of 
Morris’s Telugu Eehclions, Brown’s Dictionary^ and Campbell’s Tehtgu Grammar, Brown 
rates his Grammar as being the most difficult and intricate of all his works, with the possible 
exception of his Cyclic Tables of Hindu and Huhamnvxdan Chronology, Brown’s works in 
Telugu are too numerous and varied for detailed notice here ; but one may recall the 
Nistara Eatndkaram (Ocean of )Salvation), which he revised fro^n an unknown author, being a 
summary of the Chris, ian luligion in Tel igu mhre. Brown himself thus speaks of the state of 
Telugu learning at the time when he commenr*-(l his labours When I began these tasks, 
Telugu literature wns dying out; the flame wns just glimmering in the socket. The Madras 
College, fuundedin 1813, preserved a little spark. . . . ” An outburst of native authorship 

WAS the result, which wns to be foHownd in due cs^urso by critical studies. As early as 1839, 
one B. Subbarayulii published Carpenter’s English ^ynomjms with Telugu Explanations, 
Strangely enough, Morris’ Telu jv Selections wns translated into Alalayalam by A. J. Arbuthnot, 
who submitted it for support by Government®^. Some years before this date appeared Captain 
Wliistler’s Translation into Telugu of the Arabian NigJds, and almanacs both in Tamil and 
Telugu publislicd by the College Board, ^daiuyalim and Kannada (Canarese) came in also 
for proportionate attention and encouragement by the College Board and by Government. 
It was the Rev. Mr. Whish who w^as first encouraged by the College Board in the compilation 
of a iMalayalam Dictionary. A C(»nsultation of 1834®^ supplied to England information 
regarding the w^orks in the venuieulcir languages prepared by the late Mr. C. M. Whish. In 
1847 Government gave financial assistance to the Rev. J. Reeks’ proposed Grammar of th- 
Malayalam language®^. Mr. F. W. Ellis first pointed out the abundance in Malayalam 
of Sanskrit derivative.'^®® “in a proportion exceeding half, equal perhaps to three -fifths of 
the whole under tlie two heads common to all dialects of South India, tai-samamj pun' 

^7 Pub. Cons y 15th Fi'brunry 1853. 

58 P. xvin of Th Library LiJ< oj C. P. Brown quoiod abovo. 

50 Compiled with tho as.sistanco of nfitive scholars ; and from M8. materials of the liov. J. Kai^iit 
of JofTno (died 1838) assihit<‘d by the Piov. P. Percival (Madra*^, 1862). 

60 Ibid., p. vii of Preface. 

61 Pub. (Jons., 13th Jaiiy, 1854. 

62 r. xxii of Thi' Littrary L-f of C. P. Broicn quoted above, 

6^ Proc oiinys in tho Public D(qot., 27th Nov. 1840. 

c-i Dated 8th July and answering a communication from tho Royal Asiatic 8ociot.y of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

65 Proocedings in tho Pub, Dept., 15th July. 

66 Wilson’s Glpsfary of wi B Term, rk . (London, 1833). p. xxiii (Preface) 
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Sanskrit words, or tat-bhavam, derived from Sanskrit.’' The Des;/a (native word.s) may be 
divided into pure Tamil and derivatives from Tamil. The study of the language was greatly 
facilitated in this generation by the Grammars of Mr. Spring of the iladrns Chil Service and 
of the Rev. Mr. Peet of the Church Mission Society, and by the good and useful dictionaries 
of Malayalam and English, and English and Malayalam, compiled by tin? Rev. ilr. Bailey of 
the same Mission. In 1842 Government patronege was solicitc-il fortiv' '.v.-.rk of ilr. Bailey.*^ 
Both Government and the College went only a little way tow.iTiG meeting the need for 
printed books for the use of students. 

With regard to Kannada, the want of a good dictionary was supplied oarly enough*^, in 
which the Madras College had a good share. A better dictionary, both Kannada and Endish 
and English and Kannada, was published in four quarto volumes by ^Mr, Reeve of the London 
Missionary Society in 1832. The copjTight of Reeve's work was acquired by the Company 
on the recommendation of the College Board m 1831.®^ Reeve commenced his labours as far 
back as 1817. He emphasized the affinity between Telugu and Canarese, and he made the 
fullest possible use of the Telugu Dictionary of Campbell and the Sanskrit Dictionary of Wilson. 
He had to encounter, as he says^o, the full force of adverse conditions — the rareness of ancient 
manuscripts, the endless blunders of drivelling and hirelhig transcribers, the paucity of 
duplicates for collation, and the comparatively small number of men to be found among 
the natives, possessing appropriate philological information, soundness of judgment or 
zeal for literary research and improvement, have occasioned no inconsiderable suspense, 
annoyance and embarrassment.” Records of 1849 tell us of the Government’s recommenda- 
tion to the Court of Directors that help should be given to the Rev. Mr. Moegling in publishinty 
certain works of his in the Kanarese language^^. The same author was later promised aid in 
publishing the Basava Parana and the Chenna Basava Parana ; but the Court of Directors 
considered that “the aid of Government should be con&ied to original works or to publica- 
tions calculated to be useful to junior civil servants, and the expense of which was moderate.'^^ 

Works undertaken on behalf of the Madras Government, like Ellis’ Miras i Tenure, Robert- 
son’s Glossary in Tamil and English of words used in the law-courts, may also be mentioned 
in this connection, as having helped in linguistic studies to some extent. Mr. Richard Clarke 
of the Madras Civil Service collected a great volume of materials relating to terms used in 
Government records, includmg Muhammadan law-terms ; and his valuable MSS, were useful 
to Professor Wilson in the compilation of his valuable Glossary. The publications of the 
Madras School Book Society, started in 1820, formed a most enlightencddevelopment of 
vernacular literature. The abolition of the College of Fort St. George in 1854, and the con- 
stitution of a Board of Examiners instead, closed a most useful side of governmental 
activity. Now that the critical study and promotion of the vernaculars is in fid! 
progress, it behoves us to remember gratefully and cherish the good pioneer work done by 
missionary enterprise and both directly and indirectly by Government agency also — which 
was promptly and willingly taken adva-ntage of by Indian scholars and students. Further 
material for the elucidation of this interesting subject lies imbedded in the Records of the 
Public Department in the Madras Record Office. 

Public Consultations. 20th Nov. 18t2. 

69 Grammar a}id Dictionary of Kama ta, by J. McKcrroll, M.C.S. (1820). 

69 Public Consultations, 2nd Jan. and 12th March 1824 : and 2Stli Juno 1831. 

70 Preface, p. d, and Kittol, A Kayinada^EiVjlC 'i Dictionanj, (Mangalore, 1894), (Preface), pp. 
\ ii and viii. 

71 Public Consultations. 31st July. 

73 ProcrclinO'^ in the Pub. Dept, of the 16th Nov. 1852 (Dispatch Nos. 19-21). 
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YA^ODHAVALA PARAMARA AND HIS INSCRIPTION. 


By R. R. HALDER. 

Yasodhavala was one of the Paramara rulers of Abu, and w as the father of theParamara 
Dharavarsha, the most famous among them. He secured the throne of Abu after the deposition 
of his uncle Vikramasiihha. According to Dvydsraya Kdvya ^ by Hemachandra, Vikramasimha 
was ruling at Abu, w^henKumarapala, the Solanki ruler of Gujarat, came to Abu and waged Yvar 
against Arnoraja, the Chauhan king of Ajmer. The name of Vikramasimha, however, is not 
mentioned in the inscription, ^ dated Samvat 1287 (a.d. 1230) at the temple of Xeminatha on 
Mount Abu w^hich gives the genealogy of the rulers of Abu ; but as Hemachandra (Hemachar- 
ya) was a great Jain scholar in the reign of KumarapMa, his version cannot be discredited. 
It seems, however, that at the time of battle between Arnoraja and KumarapMa, Vikrama- 
siihha turned traitor and went over to the side of Arnoraja. This disloyalty on the part of 
Vikramasimha led KumarapMa to place him in confinement and set his nephew Yasodhavala 
on the throne of Abu.^ 

Yasddhavaia ruled at Abu as a feudatory of Kumarapala and was a brave w arrior. He 
is said to have killed Ballala, the lord of Malava, when he learned that he had become hostile 
to the Chaulukya king KumarapMa of Gujarat'*. His rule began in s. 1202 (a.d. 1145) and 
may have lasted up to s. 1220 (a.d. 1163), the date of commencement of his son’s rule. 

The date of the accompanying inscription of Yasodhavala is s, 1202 (a.d. 1145) ; that is 
to say, he was the ruler of Abu in that year. Consequently, the aboYe- mentioned ISattle bet- 
ween Arnoraja and Kumarapala of Gujarat must have been fought in or shortly before that 
year. Some Jain writers, however, have confused this battle with that fought later between 
the same rulers. 


Prom the Chitorgarh inscription of Kumarap&la, dated Samvat 1207 (a.d. 1150), w’e learn 
that Kumarapala, having defeated Anaka, the ruler of Sakambhari, and devastated the 
Sapadalaksha country, went to Chitor to view the beauty of that place. ^ 

The ruler Anaka referred to in this passage wes clearly Arnoraja, the Chauhan king of 
Ajmer, who is also known as Ana, Anaka, x\mialladeva, etc. The Chauhans were called 
Sdkauibhurisvara or Sambharhiarcsa (kings of Sakambhari or Sambhari) after their capital 
at Sakambhari (Sambhar). The capital of Arnoraja, however, wes not Sambhar, but Ajmer, 
to which place the seat of the capital of the Chauhans wes transferred from Sambhar by 
Ajayaraja (Ajayadeva), father of Arnoraja. Before Sambhar, the Chauhans had their capital 
at Naga ir (Ahichhatrapura) in the Jodhpur State. This is knowm from an inscrijHion,® 


’Tr%.‘ II !l I>^y^^raya Kavya, canto XVI. 

2 Eplgraphiu Indka, vol. Vlll, p. 2(j0. 


Kwnarapi^Ut-Prabundha of Jinamandanopa Ihyriya, p. 42 ; also, Bombay Gazetteer vol I 
and the Pannaras of DhAr and Malw^ by C. E. Luard and K. K. Lele, p. 34. 

4 Epigraphvi Indica, 


pt, I, pp. 188-89 


)rc rT^ I 

li ^J'igyapkia Indica, vol. II, p. 423, 11. H-U 

li 11 

AUo see Indian An^tiquary^ vol XL, p. 2'J, 
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dated Samvat 1226 (a.d. 1169) found at Bijolyaninthe Udaipur State, which states that one 
of the early Chauhdn kings, Samanta, ruled at Ahichhatrapura^. Nagaur was also the 
capital® of Jaiigaladesa, which comprised the whole of the present Bikaner^ State and the 
northern part of Marwar (Jodhpur State). So the Chauhans were also called kings of 
Jangaladesa^^. The territory lying in the vicinity of Nagaur was originally known a sSapa- 
dalaksha^^ and the Chauhans were called SapddalaksMya-nfipati (kings of Sapadalaksha). 
Gradually, the Chauhans of Ajmer under Vigraharaja (Visaladeva) IV extended their sway 
over the country outside Rajputana, as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab.'^ Roughly 
speaking, aU the territories that came under the rule of the Chauhans were known as the 
Sapadalaksha country. 

Arndraja and other Chauhans of Ajmer are showm in the following table : — 

ArnoraJ a — Annalladeva — Anaka — Anaka 
(s. 1196--1207). A.n. 1139—1150. 


Jagadeva^ ^ 

t 

Prithvibhata 
Prithviraja II 
Pfithvideva 
Pethadadeva 
(s. 1224—1226) 
A.D. 1167—1169 


(?) Vigraharaja IV 
VTsaladeva 
{s, 1210—1220) 
A.D. 1153—1163 


Aparagaiigeya Nagarjuna. 

Amaragangeya 
Amaragahgu 


Somesvara 
(5. 1226—1234) 
A.D. 1169—1177 

1 


Pfithviraja III. Harir&ja 

(s. 1236—1249) {s. 1251) 

.^.D. 1179—1192 -A.D. 1194. 


Govindaraja 

The defeat of Arndraja mentioned above in the inscription of Chitorgarh was evidently the 
result of a battle fought in or about Samvat 1207 (.a.d. 1150), which is quite different from 
the former battle, to which I have referred. 

7 The name Ahichhatra occurs at several places. Vide Bombay Oav-ttecr, vol. 1, pt. 11, p. 660, n. 11. 

* Itviian Antiquary! vol. XL, p. 28. 

'J The rulers of this state style themselves as the ' kings of Jaigaladhara.’ See also Indian Antiquary, 
vol. XL, p. 28. ^ 

10 t*!!’ 1 

f Tit l 

rtrt;: i 

— ^S6mesvara 3 Kirhlcaumudi, canto 11' 

U The name SapAJalaks^ha also occurs elsewhere. Vide Indian Antiquary, X, p. 344 ; Epigrnpkia 
/Tviica, voL XII, p. 30. ^ 

12 ^ ^ fTMiRri ^xt: [ I ] 

Bijolyaii Inscription of the time uf the Cliauhau king S6meoVara, dated •, 1226. [JASB., 1886, pt. 1, p. 42.] 

13 Certain parts of the Kishongarh, Jaipur, Bundi, Kotah and Udaipur States were also under tho ChauhAns. 
U According to Prithviraja^ Vijaya and several inscriptions. The dates are mostly taken from inscrip- 
tions set up during their reign- Consequently, they represent th© shortest but surest period of their rule. 
Their reign may have lasted longer than the above dates of their inscriptions. 

Jagadeva being a parricide, the throne was soiled from him by hie younget brother Vtsaladdva. 
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While the general contents of the inscription of Yasodhavala are of no great interest, its 
date is important, inasmuch as it definitelj’ enables us to determine the period of the first 
battle betwen Arnoraja and Kumarapala, 

The stone ’tras found by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gourishankar H. Ojha in the Sirohi State 
in Rajputana and is now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. It contains thirteen 
lines of writing : lines 8 — 11 are badly defaced. The character is Nagariand the language is 
Sanskrit, but incorrect. It is dated Monday the 14th day of the bright half of Mfigha, 
Samvat 12b2 (a.d. 1145), and records that a certain grant was made at the village Ajahari by 
the queen Saubhag 3 -adevi of the Chaulukya familj' (of Gujarat) during the prosperous reign of 
Mahamandalesvara Tiasodhavala (U. 1 — G). The next three lines are imprecatory and threaten 
punishment in the next life to those who maj^ appropriate this grant in futme. The last 
twoliiicsmentionthenameof the.SiR rjfZjdra (engraver) as Chadadeva . and contain two words 
taldra and surabht (11. 12 and 13 respectively), which need explanation. The word siirabki 
means a cow and the grants made by kings or rulers inscribed on stones are called ' sureha, 
suyihi or surt^ which are corrupt forms of the Sanskrit word suTubhi. Such inscriptions 
contain on top the figure of a cow with a suckhng calf, and sometimes the sun and the moon on 
either side above the cow, which represents the earth. The idea is that as long as the earth, 
the sun and the moon shall endure, so long will the grants be preserved. In Rajputana, they 
are generally found in fields and tem 2 rles, and this is first inscription known to me, in which 
the word surabht is written. 

The word lalara is another form of the word taldraksha'^^, which seems to be an official 
title. Probably it meant in those daj-s what the word kotwdl (a pohee officer) means 
at the present day. The word is used several times in the Chirwa inscription dated Sam- 
vat 1330 (A.D. 1273), of the time of Rawal Samarasimha of Mewar. 

In the P I ithvichand Ckariira of Manikj-asundarasuri, composed in s. 1478, there is a list 
’ of officials, which includes the names talavar and talavarga. Sometimes in inscriptions we find 
\ the word talavargiu^^. The word ialliari is perhaps also akin to this {taldra), and means a watch- 
\ man of the village, Vhose dutv* it is to watch crops in the daytime and assist the far- 
\ mers to do .so at night. His peculiar duty, however, is to ascertain the boundaries of each 
1 field and of each fanner’s po..=.scssion. In Gujarati, the word taldti still refers to a patwdri. 
* Line, Text. 

1. ^ viTfT — 

2. H . . . Afnr— 

3. — 

4 wsrrffrgnr— 


5. 

d .... 

.... 

6. 


iTdTir 5? [:] drWr u— 

7. 


8. 


. * . , 

9. 

• 


10 


. . . . 

11 

• 


12. 



13. 

. . . gpfr sTlnrSdr 

?rd il dfr II 


10 I'l..;'. .'tliaior '.'vMli. n ^ givfs the mianiieL; "t it ui> a ‘ body -guard, ' 

17 Vv'Hfiri Ori'Dita^ Jour/} !^^ Vul. -J, p. 143. 

15 ItpJ,, V,,]. JV, pp 2'G and 2.38. n 0 ; alao vul VI, p. 100, n. 5. 

19 See Fleet's ta ln:crii i'vjns. ]i. 217, n. <s. 

20 Read -JTi'? 21 Head "iTf" 33 |;o,,d '‘'siT 23 ^jfr 

2.1 Itdid 2.3 Rccid TRuI-ik 2i, Itcad 
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FOLK-SONGS OF THE TcLuVAS 
FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 

By B. a. SALETORE, B.A., L.T,, M.R A.S. 

I. Song Of the Koieyas. 

The following songs are sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony : — 

1. The ^ong in Tuln, 

TcxK 

Sandanana sanere. 

Sandana Sanere. 

Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 

Pani pani barasogu deshampunde. 

Pani pani barasogu tatiara be da. 

Pani pani barasogu tattara be da. 

Ittiri karal madimala. 


Barabara banjidaye madimaye. 
Sandanogu baruvala bhaukarimaiia. 
Nidanogu baruvala nidanabombe. 
vSandanana Sanere. 

Tumbudunde poiinu Kalikandelo, 
Kattadande ponnu Nirakandelo, 
Sandanana Sanere. 

Mundevu gundida, mudaieda sintema. 

Yi yencha batta, Maga, bMe bangaro ? 
Kandada kaditta Mandejida magurundu, 
Kaipetaro I 

Sandi be da linga, beda. 

Kodi kodusara rnaga suddi beda, 
Sandanana Sanere: Sand&nan§. Sanere. 


Translation. 


Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment. 

When it rains in drops, sprinlde the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, sprinlde the rice over the pair. 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnecessary* 

When it rains in drops, an umbrella is unnece.ssary. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment (Chorns). 

With feet like those of the Ittiri bird, does the bride come. 

With a pattering noise and a big stomach, does the bridegroom come. 
She comes for a sacred union, the bride. 

She comes slowly, she comes like a puppet doll. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred moment [Clioru'^). 

She carries a pitcher of toddy uu her waist, 

She caiTies a pitcher of water on her fore-arm. 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred niomt iit (Chorus). 

In the ponds of the Scrcw-piiic, with grief as terrible as a crocodile, 
How did you come, 0 dear, dear, gokh u (‘hild ? 

Peace, O Peace, at the time of this sacred mumeiit (Chorus). 

On the edge of a field, the Madenji fish tumbles, 

Is it the Kaipetaru fish ? 

^lake no promise, 0 Man, iu>r vish for an evil turn : 
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(And) Speak not of the child of Yesterday, O Son, speak not. 

Peace, 0 Peace, at the time of this sacred moment {Chorus}. 

2. Text, 

Le le le ie 1 e le la Daitirimaie (Chorus), 

Daitirimale, tanunchellyabalena ; 

Nerade kandelkondal, Daitirimale ; 

Tarekuduttu kattondala, Daitirimale ; 

Guddegala phovundala, Daitirimale ; 

Aluttala Battondala, Daitirimale ; 

Nirala muttondala, Daitirimale (Chorus), 

Ulayi onji sdtorogu, Daitirimale, 

Tappu maipu pattondula, Daitirimale. 

Pidayi onji aotorogu, Daitirimale, 

Kunti maipu pattondula, Daitirimale (Chorus), 

Nirad^ kandela patta (da), Daitirimale, 

Nirad4de phovundala, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale, 

Kaimone nedyandola, Daitirimale (Chorus). 

Aluttala battondala, Daitirimale. 

Karakorayi nedyondala, Daitirimale, 

Dikkela nira konovundala, Daitirimale. 

TA andala pottayela, Daitirimale 
Atila miltondala, Daitirimale, 

Baidi binnerega bajasondala, Daitirimale, 

Tanala tindon^la, Daitirimale ; 

UUaya belega phovandela, Daitirimale, 

Bele kale tirandola, Daitirimale. 

Le le le le le le la Daitirim^aege, 

T&nunchelya balena, Daitirimale (Chorus), 

Translatioyi, 

Le le le le le le la O Thou Daitirimaleg^ (Chorus). 

(0 Thou) Daitirimale, who art a little child ; 

Who hast heard fond nicknames from the morning, O Daitirimaie ; 

Who hast tied thine hair after flapping it, O Daitirimale ; 

Who art ready to go to the hills, O Daitirimale, 

(And) who hast returned a-crying, 0 Daitirimale ; 

(And) who hast washed with water (thine hands and feet), 0 Daitirimale (Chorus) 
In one of the inner portions of the house, O Daitirimale, 

Thou hast handled the wrong green-foliaged broom, 0 Daitirimale. 

In one of the outer portions of the house, O Daitirimale 

Thou hast handled a small worn-out broom, O Daitirimale [Choru<;), 

(O Thou) who art carrying a pot of water, O Daitirimale, 

(Thou) who art going to the well, 0 Daitirimale, 

Thou who art washing (thine) hands and face, O Daitirimale, 

Who art washing thine hands and face, O Daitirimale (Chorus). 

And who art returning a-crying, O Daitirimale, 

Thou who art washing the earthen vessels with thine hands, 0 DaitirimUe 
Who art pouring water in the pot above the Are, 0 Daitirimale. 
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(Thou) who art lighting the fire, 0 Daitirimale. 

(And) who art preparing the meal, 0 Daitirimale ; 

Thou who art serving the guests who have come, 0 Daitirimale, 

And who after serving tliem, art eating the food, 0 Daitirimale ; 

And who art, then, going to do the work of thy land-lord, 0 Daitirimale, 

After finishing all other work, 0 Daitirimale. 

Le le le le le le la 0 Thou Daitirimale, 

Thou who art a fond little child, 0 Daitirimale {Chorus), 

The following song is sung by the Mund^la Holeyas of Udipi Taluk during their 
marriage ceremony : — 

3. The Song in Tulu. 

Text, 

Le le le le le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le Tumbetirama ! 

Tumbenavolu kutandinS., Tumbetirama. 

Karandenavolu kaligandina, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera boroduya, Tumbetirama \ 

Neliya mukhari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama ; 

Yeliya mukliari dikkalaya, Tumbetirama, 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Mulya dikkala barodaya, Tumbetirama, 

Yekkalada Aridakka, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera barodaya, Tumbetirama \ 

Kodada manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Panjurli manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Yekkalada aridakka, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama 1 
Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama, 

Guliga manya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama, 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Bajaldaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama 
Pulyandaya dikkalaya, Tumbetirama 
Nana yera barouduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Kachada anno batteneya, Tumbetirama ? 

Telikeda akka battalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Kedumburedakka battalaya, Tumbetirama. 

Nana yera baroduya, Tumbetirama ? 

Kala kadesundado, Tumbetirama. 

Vele phophunduya, Tumbetirama. 

Bega Bega ballaya, Tumbetirama. 

Le le le le le le \l Tumbetirama 1 Le le le le, Tumbetirama ! 

Translation. 

Le le le 1 0 le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le le Tumbetirama ! 

Gather the Tumbe flowers, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Gather the Karande leaves, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Who is yet to come, 0 Tumlx'tirama ? 

The wife of the great mukhari is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ; 

The wife of the small mukhari is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama, 

Who is yet to come, 0 Tumlx'tirama ? 
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The wife of the demon-priest is yet to come, 0 Tumbetiram^. 

Stretching your body, sprinkle the rice, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Kodadabbu is yet to come, O Tumbetirama. 

And ^yho is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Panjurii is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Stretching your boch", sprinkle the rice, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of the priest of the demon Guliga is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wife of Bajaldaye (the Toddy -Server) is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, 0 Tumbetirama ? 

The wik of Pulyandaye is yet to come, 0 Tumbetiramci. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama ? 

Has the indiscreet young brother come, O Tumbetirama ? 

The laughing sister is come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

The delicate sister is come, 0 Tumbetirama. 

And who is yet to come, O Tumbetirama ? 

It is getting late, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Tim? is fleeing, 0 Tumbetirama. 

Come soon, come soon, 0 Tumbetirama. 

L'? le le le le le la Tumbetirama ! Le le le le Tumbetirama 1 

The following song is sung by the Muiidala Holeyas of Udipi, when the bridegroom 
being shaved : — 

4. The Song in Tain. 

Te^'t. 

Le le le le la kinni Madimitye ' le le le la kinni Madimaye ! 
Tanunchelya balena, kinai ^ladimaye : 

Tanuiicheiya balena, kinni Madimaye ; 

Ncttcreda puttiyena, kinni INIadimaye, 

Nirada balettena, kiuui Madimaye. 

BMepobalnianna, kinni i\Iadimavege; 

Uddala phovundeiia, kinni Madimaye. 

Buddita kaltondena. kinni aJadimaye. 

Ullaya bclega phovundena, kinni Madima 3 "ege. 

Jalipolikena, kinni Madimayt ge. 

Le le le le la kinni ^ladimavege ' 

Gadda mesc battonda^an kinni Madimaj^ega, 

Ponnu sinte puttunduya, kinni iMadimdjx^ga. 

Ponnu tuvere phovundena, kinni Madimaye ; 

Ponnu nialla tuvundena, kinni Madima\X‘, 

Jatipolikena, kinni Madima^^cga. 

Landabanda maltondena. kinni Madimaye, 

Jatiniti nialpondcma. Iciuni Madima^'ege. 

Le le le le la kinni Madim^ego ! 

Turikorendena, kinni Madima 3 Tge, 

Jatinitimaltondena, kinni Madima^^. 

Le le le le la kinni i^IadinnuT * 

Le le le le la kinni Madima^^e. 
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Translation. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the 5’oung Briclegi'oom ! 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

A little beautiful child is he, the j'oung Bridegroom ! 

Bom in blood was he, the J’oimg Bridegroom ; 

He grew strong in waters, the young Bridegroom. 

He was a little child, the young Bridegroom ; 

Now he has g^o^m tall, the j’oung Bridegi’oom. 

He has improved his wit, the yomig Bridegroom. 

He has gone to his land-lord's work, the j'oung Bridegroom. 
He has got a gift from his caste, the young BridegToom. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

He has got beard and whiskers, the young Bridegroom, 

And his heart is set on a woman, the young Bridegroom. 
He’s gone to see his lass, the young Bridegroom ; 

He has chosen a fittmg mate, the young Bridegroom, 
tVho is a gift from his caste, the young Bridegroom. 

He has bound himself, the young Bridegroom, 

To the welfare of his caste, the young Bridegroom ; 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

Give the earthen-pot (of toddy) to the young Bridegroom, 
As a gift from his caste, (Oh) the young Bridegroom. 

Le le le le la (Oh) the yomig Bridegroom ! 

Le le le le la (Oh) the young Brideg room ! 

MISCELLANEA. 


KATH-\ AXD VRTTAKA. 

In the TriMHisalahrpurusararira 6 . 2. 324 f., 

Hemacandra raises a question of fiction terminology- 
In a conversation between a minister and a dwart, 
the minister said, “ Toll us an interesting kathd. 
The dwarf replied, •• Shall I tell a kathd or a vrttaka ? ’ 
Questioned as to the difference between a katha 
and a vntahi, the dwarf said, A vntaka is oiv- s 
own adventures {carita) ; a kathd is the adventures of 
men of former times. 

It has long been evident that Rajadekhara 3 
definition (quoted by Buhler, vhcr das Libt n d-s 


I Jaina M'nrlus Hemacandra^ p. 5) of a caritra, 

I as the biography of Tirthaiikaras, Cakravartins 
and Rishis to the time of Aryarak^ita, as distinguish- 
ed from a prabandha, the biography of men of later 
- times, was not observed in practice. CarHra is 
used for the biography of any one ; Rauhineya 
caritra, which is the biography of a thief, Sdlibhad- 
rcaritar, the biography of a merchant. 

It is difficult to say whether or not Hemacandra g 
distinction was actually observed. Does any one 
know of any vrttakas or autobiographical caritras ? 

Helen Johnson. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hindu Polity. A constitutional history of India 
in Hindu Times; (two volumes in one). By 
K. P. J.W ASWAL, il.A. ; Butterworth and Co., 
Calcutta, 1924. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswalof Patna needs no introduction 
to students of Indian history and antiquities. The 
pages of the Journal of the Bchar and Orissa Research 
Society, to which ho has contributed so many able 
and suggestive articles, would alone ensure public 
interest in any work from his pen. The present 
volume, which the author describes as mainly 
a commentary upon his paper. An Litroduction 
to Hindu Polity,’ published in the Modern Review 
in 1913, is a succinct and lucid summary of the 
ancient constitutional organizations of India, from 


the Samiti mul Sabha of Vedic times and tho later 
Republics, Otnyi and Saynjha, to tho Monarchy 
and ImjKH’ial systems of a more definitely historic 
ago. The \auuus constitutional features of Ancient 
India are arrang(‘d and discussed within certain 
chronological limits, based upon the evfidenco 
supplied by WmUc, Classical, and Prakrit literature 
and by lit hie and numismatic records, and cover 
the period frnui the Vedic age to a.d. 600, w’hen 
Hindu const it uiional traditions suffered an eclipse, 
lasting roughly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Within these limits the author unfolds 
the origin and characteristics of the assemblies 
of the Veilic Arj ans ; the Hindu Republics of 1000 
B.c. to a.d. 600; the Janapada and the Paura 
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assemblies of COO b.c. to a.d. COO ; Hindu kingship 
from the earliest age to a.d. GOO ; the Council of 
Ministers imder Hindu monarchy from 1000 b.c. 
to a.d. COO; the judiciary from 700 b.c. to a.d. j 
i)00; the theory of taxation from 1000 b.c. to i 
a.d, 600; and Hindu imperial systems from , 
1000 b.c. to a.d. 600. It will be apparent from 
this list of subjects that the book provides much 
interesting historical information and offers plenty 
of food for reflection. j 

Within the limits of a 're\iew' it is impossible 
to deal in detail with the contents of this erudite j 
work, and I will therefore confine my remarks j 
to a brief notice of a few points which aroused my , 
particular interest. Amotig these is the suggestion | 
that the Buddhist the most vnal feature 

of the Church founded by Gautama, was modelled I 
upon and named after the political which | 

was sjmoiwmous with Gann, signifying a Republic. ^ 
According to the author, these Hindu republics were 
administered by a deliberative body, composed of | 
various classes of the population, and were styled ' 
aifudhajtcin or ^si/'opajivin — two somewhat obscure ; 
terms, oi which Mr. Jayaswal suggests an explana- : 
tion. la the Buddiusi: oge the republican form | 
of guvemment was apparently flourishing ; the j 
litcratiae oi thett period mention* at least .-evtu 
leoubbcea raates : and between them they mu*t _ 
have piovidtd plenty of constitutional material 
to serve a* a patieni to tlie Buddha , w mu la.* > ddi v - - 
td lariistil to tiic ta-k cf orgcouzaig hi^ eceh-.a. 
The aiiangemenis rrevailing in the republic ol tlie 
Lichebhavi- are lightly treated in some ihdaib 
tho Lielichliavi .State lasted from early d.u - 
until tlio era <_i Gupta imperialism, and eluraig ' 
prjea.eally ihc wl-jlc of that penuel L'Ceupied a 
}-,>sition (.a great iij.pe itance. 

Mr. 3.na-v,<t] -loiu ly oppe-s'S the late Di. \buCcu^ 
Smitli’s \ that those n*pubhcan wfO 

ol Mongolian origin, and that tlie Lie ia.}iha\ 
liieiii'-elve* pO":e*^e<l Tibeu.n iilnnities. fl*' point - 
out that Smith'* vie-w was <)a*' <1 on th* - u;t<aa <i 
( xposure e*f tlif ei* jd, u * 'Upp'."- (i tty b<‘ iliu-tnii'd 
by a l'd-*ag< ni a Giaia *e 1 ‘griid, and -c' odly 
tlic jtuUcial ]H'<jceJurc ci tlv' LichflUi i c ~ 
d.'^cribed by Tiuiiour The Climo''' i- 

luhiiitttAlly *ibuut a thou-nufl y* ]av-, n (lio. 
than th(‘ p.criod t*"- which it pUiporl* to vdiil- 

the d*‘'.cription watch it ctaUaUiS can bf* -Ik-wui. 
on tb< unalngy ol pa-sages in t}> • 
and San'^krit dramatic worlds, tn b.' appdicablt* 
te: the ordinary Ilin<.lu itnabdau, ami n.jt to refer 
nece-sanly to Tibetan or Iranian buritil ca*tom.s. ' 
Similarly, the .-app'.scd eviiloucc of Lichclihavi 
judicial procedure is .'•dated to lie iliusory by th«i 
juxta-position of Tumour bs description and the 
account of the stage* of Tibetan criminal procedure 
given by Rai Bahadur >Sarat Chandra Das. Mr. 
Ja 3 ’aswai depends also upon a passage in the ! 

tn esiabli'^h In* C'ontontion tliat i 


Lichchhavi criminal procedure was based on rules 
normally’ followed by Hindu Gancts or republican 
states. He likewise adduces evidence which suggests 
the probabilitj^ of the Lichchhavis themselves 
being pure Hindu Kshatriyas, having no racial 
connection with Tibet. The same conclusion has 
been reached by Mr. Bimala C. Law in his Kshatriya 
Clans in Buddhist India. It is slated in the preface 
that Dr. Vincent Smith was largely’ responsible 
for the inception of Mr. Jaj'aswal's work, and it is a 
matter of regret tiiat he did not live to see its corn- 
pletion. 

In the second part of his work, dealing with Hindu 
Monarchj^ the author dissents quite as stronglv* 
from another statement in Smith's Early History 
oj India to the effect that “the native law of India 
has alwaj’S recognised agricultural land as crown 
propertjx” Colebrooke’s essa\’ on Mtmdfnsdj the 
dicta of Hindu lawj^ers like Nilakantha, Madhava. 
andKat^uij^ana, the statements of accept-d commen- 
tators, the JdtaJca, and copper -plate title-deeds 
of the Gupta period, are martialled together to 
prove that the ancient Hindu legal doctrine regarding 
proprietorship in land w^s the exact reverse of 
what it is stated to be b^’ Dr. Smith in the above- 
quoted sentence. Mimdfnsd declares emphatically 
that iht' king has no proix'riy in tlie ^eil : and this 
:s in consonance wnth the opinions of ancient con- 
stitutional writers, who decided that tlie king is 
Hi the position of a servant of tbo bi.dy politic, 
obtaining his wages in the shop'' i-i taxes, hut 
110 proprietorship in the land. Mi. 
Jayaswal fuither as-erts that the EnLdi*h translation 
<_b the dloka, on which Smitli d'^pendf'd to re-mforcc 
id* ^oe^v, contains a fundamental on or, being 
!♦ rrl'ied ■ ownu'^r ’ instead of ‘ jtr-itecior.' and 
Gi latrer portion being \r]v*]!y mi*r-(,n*trui d. 
M'lu ther Mr. Un'ciswal's argument * i an b ' *u<"Ce"S- 
I'lily pane b, is a quc-tion into which I cannot lierc 
( nt.'is 

hi e ‘I' ..u ■ ai Hindu C- 'ii^^titut ion" 

II "oij br;o im: , tlio autb“r toiU'b* -. upon the 
Pv 'i hi. ilia- 1*1 'r.t'Tn Inih.i .uid a})]'eaT" to to at 
rl) ‘ rettunib.i- or Petemka* of A"oIvab'* iU"eripl *iis 

a .O' pohucal outify. •! which the rulers 

lead-'i'." bid contrived !>> obtain li»^roditary 
-»atu'-. Thi" View floes not tally v iib that adopted 
bv Professor D. R Ifliund.irk.ir in Ins Cirmichaf 1 
Lecture- for jdJd H^ "t.it"" Hint i’el •uikas c<uin.>t 
be separated fioin Ka-litrika an<l Pdioja, and tli.il 
It 1 * a (pnalifying wan’d or adjective, sigtiih'ing ‘T*ne 
who IS lierechtary ruler of a or provinc 

Mr. Jayaswal Buggests tliaf the Pva.ditnkas obtainod 
their name from their political constitution — the 
Ra-^htrika, which was purely' repubheuu in character, 
the administration being vested in a board of non- 
hf'reditary elected loaders ; while the Pettanikas 
or ‘ hereditary leaders ’ followed a different form of 
constitution, Pcttariika, described as aristocratic 
or oligarchic. While I do not fed competent to argue 
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this point, I entertain considerable doubts about 
accepting Mr. Jayaswal's view in preference to that 
of Dr. Bhandarkar. If we can assume that the 
R^shtrikas of the Asokan inscriptions are the 
same people as the Maharathis of the Nasik in- 
scriptions, the view that the former were adminis- 
trative beads of provinces, who contrived to exchange 
their original status as governors for that of heredi- 
tary chieftains, seems on the whole more acceptable 
than that now put forward by Mr, Jayaswal. It 
seems probable that the Maharathis were connected 
with, and occupied in western India the same 
position as, the Mahasenapatis, who were at one 
time viceroys of the Andhra dynasty and subsequent- 
ly assumed independence in Adoni and the eastern 
portion of the Andhra dominions. It seems difficult 
to believe that they or the Maharathis ever indulged 
in republican forms of government, though the 
habits and manners of the Marath^s at the close of 
the eighteenth century, as recorded by Tone, lend 
colotir to the view that social equality and carm- 
radtrie were once the guiding principles of their 
class. The aristocratic aloofness, which to-day 
divides the upper-class Maratha from his more 
humble kinsmen, the Krmbis and allied tribes and 
ca^.es, was certainly not observable in 1796. On 
th< whole, I should like to see Mr. JayaswaTs view 
bul'jected to further argument, before finally 
rejt cting the opinion recorded on pages 32 and 33 
t)f Tdr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 

the subject ef the coronation of Asoka, 
ftho, there is a conflict of opinion between Mr. 
Bl.. ndarkar and the autlior of the present work. 
Tb*' ft'rmcr argues that there is no sound reason 
for a<=suming an interval of four years between 
Anoka's succession and coronation. Dr. V. A. 
Sn.ith accepted the fact of the four year^’ interval 
in his Early History oj India, and seemed to tlnnk 
that it signified a dispute about tho succession. 
Mr. Jayaswal agrees that Aseka was no* formally 
‘ crowned ' 'or four' years after his accession, but 
ascribes the delay to the operation of the Hindu 
conAitutional law, which forbaie the coronation 
of a king before the completion of his twenty - 
fourth year. By orthodox and sacred Hindu law 
the uncrowned perical could not be recognized, and 
h is for this reason, states Mr. Jayaswal. that the 
Purdnas do not count the pre-coronation years of 
Asoka’s reign, while they include them in the total 
for the d\masiy. This explonatiou mo as 

plausible. 

Another arresting sugge^^tion in this work relates 
to the supposed existence of the worship of ^ asudova 
prior to the date of Pan ini. The belief is based 
upon the interpretation of a siilra of Paijini, which 
Mr. Jayaswal believes to be erroneous. Ho asserts, 
in short, that the word bkaJeti can be shown from 
the context to have signified, not religious devotion, 
but political or constitutional allegiance. There 
-are many other facts, suggestions and inferpuces 


set forth in this work, which render it of first-rate 
importance to students of ancient Hindu institu- 
tions, ideals, and history. Other experts may 
dissent from some of the views propounded by the 
author, but their criticism cannot deprive the 
work of its value as a carefully documented re- 
trospect of the growth of Hindu polity. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of 
Ikdi-a. No. 26. Two Statues of Pallava Kmgs 
and Five Pallava Inscriptions in a rock-cut 
temple at Mahabalipuram : by Rao Bahadur 
H. Krishna Sastri, B. A., Government of India, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

In this Memoir th- Government Epigraphist 
gives a definite decision that the two statues in the 
temple of Adivaraha-Perumai are those of Mahen 
dravarman I, the originator of the rock-cut temples 
of South India, and of his son Narasiinhavarman- 
Simhavishnu I, knovTi to liistory as “ Vatajakonda " 
and the foe of the Western Chalukya ruler. Vikra- 
maditya I. On pala3ogTaplucal grouncB he decides 
also that the laljel inscriptions on the sculptures 
belong to the reign of Paramesvaravarman I, the 
\ grandson of ^laheiidravamian I. From other 
inscriptions in the cave, v.hf^n compamd with a 
reference in tlie Tamil P^riyojrm ancon ami wuh the 
Tandalam inscription Ind. VII. ]x 25), he 

deduces the interesting fact that tiie word Kadavesa 
] (chief of the Kaduva) and its altemcUive forms. 

I Kathaka and Kvidakka, arc synommi-; of Pallava, 

) and shows that the kings oi the line 

I of Pallavas, descended from Blumavannan lyounger 
i brother of Sinfiiavishnu I) vrere celled Iv.bkreas and 
^ ruled over an ouTl\fing pair of the Pallava uoivunions, 
simultaneously with tlio main Pallava dynasty. 
This outlying territory ^eems to have e.u’ivs ponded 
roughly with the modem disinet^ >1 Cuddapah 
and Kumocl rutd Mysore ■state In ] tior times 
they claim to have ruled als<> '..ver Kfifichi. It 
was from a Kajava -Pallava that the Noiambas 
of the Kanarese country traced their nriain. Pre- 
sumably the word Ka<.l.tva is allied with tlie Dravi- 
dirui word signlfyins: “ jungle.' wild ‘ ; and it 
would be interacting to know whence the e-.fiateral 
line of Pallavas obtained this desigiiatiuii 

M. Em' AP.DES. 

The x\had Nvmeh, Marker Literary Series tor 
Persia, No. 1. Preface by G. K. NtRrww’. Pub- 
lished under the patronage of the Iran League, 
Bombay. 1925. 

This little book is a truly remarkable production 
and if the subsequent publications of the Iran 
League are to be of the same calibre, that body 
will be of the gi’eatest benefit to the Parsis of India, 

' To quote the opening words m the Preface by 
, that veteran scholar, Mr. G. K. Nariman : Persia 
with its young and patriotic Moslems is awakened, 
and the latter have stretched the kindly hand of 
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tratcrnity to their Zoruastnaii compatriots and the 
Parsis vf India. The Indian Zoroastrians have 
been S'-'^parated from the old countrj^ for centuries, 
but have never ceased casting a longing loving 
glance at the homeland of their origin and religion. 
Intermiuently they carried on correspondence with 
theii cO'ieiigionists in Yezd and Kerman. Persia 
ia to-day subordinating every consideration to that 
of consciidation of the Iranian fraternity.” 

On thef.e considerations Mr. Pestonji Dosabhoy 
Marker is planning to create a literature suitable 
to the requirements of young Iran, and this Literary 
Series is part of his scheme, of which one consti- 
tuent iz to build up in young Zoroastrians a 
desire for honest history. In pursuit of such 
history Mr. Nariman enquires into the causes of 
the decadence of the Zoroastrians, and his enquiry 
brings him to remarkable conclusions. It is 
not due to the action of the Arabs on their conquest 
of Persia, the decadence in fact dating from the 
days of Afghan ascendancy at a much later date. 
It is really due to the rending of the community 
by ’'mutual discussions and ruinous jealousies,” 
a view, which when put forward by a Farsi and 
published in a serioas Parsi educational “ series,” 
cannot but be arresting. 

Mr. Nariman backs this up by stating that under 
many local governors after the Arab conquest 
“ free practice of religion was accorded ” in quite 
a number of treaties. The very book under review 
indeed “ contains two charters reported to have boon 
granted by the founder of Islam and his great-son- 
in-law,. the pious fourth Khalifa, to the Zoroastrians 
In which religious tolerance is particularly 
emphasised.” Mr. Nariman says there are many 
others conceived in the same spirit. 


The grants published in this book are not indeed, 
in their present form, of unquestioned authenticity, 
but even if spurious, there are dozens of others 
which are genuine. They unquestionably bear 
witness to the spirit of tolerance of the early Islamic 
conquerors. It was not until the Mongols came into 
power that the extermination of Zoroastrians 
commenced, when the great instrument of oppress 
sion was the oi* pjU-tax. But even this was 

not oppressive in its inccptiuii, bjcaavr it was a 
tax in return for exemption from military service, 
and thus m theory protected those subject to it 
from the designs of others than the rulers. It 
was the extortionate manner in which it w^as exacted 
by the officials who raised it that turned it into 
an instrument of torture and practical annihilation* 

With the decadence of the Zoroastrians their 
Uterature largely disappeared, and as to this ilr. 
Nariman makes a remarkable statement : the 

destruction of the Zoroastrian literature is due in 
part to the Turks, more to the Afghans, and 
most to neglect and sacerdotal arrogance which 
made a monopoly of the relations between God and 
man.” Here we are provided with something to 
think over. 

Now, however, says our author, “ a new period 
of hope has dawned on united Iran/’ and in the 
Persia of to-day “ the patriotic son of the soil is 
Irani first and Moslem, Christian, Jew or Zoroastrian 
in the second place.” Mr. Nariman winds up his 
remarks by an examination of the legal aspect of 
the Zoroastrians in Islam, ubeut which he has 
equally arresting and interestiuLC things to say. 
One cannot help looking forward tu further publica- 
tions in this scries. 

K. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


INSCRIPTIOX8 W'AXTKD. 

Can anybo<ly tell me where the inscribed Copper- 
Plate^ and Stones nienti(.ned bilow cim be seen ? 

Copper-plates. 

(1) Copper-Plates fastened together by a ring in 
two parcels of three each, found in 178^^, while 
digging foundations in Thane F(ut. They record 
a grant by the SilahAra C’hief Anke'-.hai'i ; 

(2) \bout 1830, two Copper-Plates w(Te found 
while di-2£ring a t-rave in Thana (whr^se grave ?) 
an<l sent by Mr. Bailie to the Hon : Mr. Elphin* 
stone. Tliey are dated A.D. 1272 and 1290, and 
record grants by Konkan Viceroys of the ninth 
Dovgm Yudav, Pvamelmndra Deo [1271M308] 
whom Ala-ud-din Khilji defeated. 

Stones. 

(3) Land-Grant Storu >5 were found alx>ut 1 83.^5, 
by Mr. Murphy, m Sabsette. One inscribed 


stone in the Coll*. 1. 1 oi ‘y garden in Thana was 
br( light fiein \'agdioIi tone mile we.st of Sopara, 
1^. 1 » (fe C.T. Jins stone was three feet 

eurlit inehis long, one foot one inch broad, and 
seven iruljes thick. The Insciiptitui contained 
four teen lines. 

B. F. GnARDA. 


I EXGLISH TOMBSTONES IN THANA. 

j “In the (hurcliyard, Thana, are the tombs of 
i John \7iu-han, dated 1780; of Charh-s Driffield, 
dated 17S4; of Stephen Baliington, dated 1822 ; 

: of .John Malsey (diod 1785); and of George Page 
j (died I 8th Xo\ . 1791).” 

I Can any reader kindly let me know who these 
persf.ns wrre ? And what services they rendered 
in Thana er in India ? 


B. F, Guard A. 
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473 . After the mutiny of the crow of the B,d:ford Galley {See para. 477 below\ the Purser, 

Andrew Somerville, managed to escape and make liis way to Mayotta. There he found an 
old friend, the Purser of the Biiby, w^ho was tryinrr to save the Company’s treasure which had 
been on board when she was wrecked. The Ruhj ^400 t. .ns, 36 guns, 1 16 passengers and crew, 
Captain John Barber, Purser Benjamin Preston) was wrecked at Mayotta on the 
14th September 1699 [Letters to Fort St. Geor^je. 1700, pp. 73-77). With the help of some 
faithful members of the crew, they seized a small pirate sloop, and on the 30th March sailed 
for Patta on the African Coast, w^here they arrived on the 14th April. Here all his compa- 
nions were, as were all Englishmen Avho came here at this time {See para. 400 above), murdered, 
and the Arabs took booty to the amount of 62,000 dollars, besides goods. He was’ 
spared at the intercession of an Arab merchant named Singaree, but to save his life, was 
forced to submit to circumcision. Pie did not get free until about April 1701 (India Office 
O.C, 8585). ' J/ ^ 

474 . In February 1700 seven sail of Arab vessels appeared off Vesava and took it from 
the Portuguese (Bom. Gaz., XXVI. i. 128). In the same year Arabs in the Persian Gulf took 
the Friendship, Captain William Morrice, of 100 tons, with a cargo worth £ 8,000. 

475 . On the 13th and 15th July 1701 , John Wheeler Master, and John Cockcroft Super- 
cargo of the English ship Diaiaond^ wrote fr«a'i Jeddah that their ship with a cargo wortli 
more than Rs. 1,00,000 had been seized, at the instigation of Ibrahim, brother of Hussain 
Amadaii of Surat, on the pretence that the Diaiaond w as the pirate (See para. 463 above) which 
took Hussain Amadan’s ship in 1698 (India Offa'e, O.C. 8585-0 ; Madras Consultations 24th 
Jan. 1701-2). Thomas Pitt, in a letter dated 27th ^><ov. 1701 to Sir Thomas Gayer, mentions 
that, according to Gayer, Sir NiclioJas Waite of the New Company, had told the Mughal 
Governor of Surat, that all the ships of the Old Company w^re pirates and had incited Hussain 
Amadan to ^mte to his countrymen to seize the Diamond in reprisal (Letters from Fort Sf. 
George, 1700-1701, p. 79). 

Anglo-Americans, 

476 . On the 1st January 1698-9 Amanat Khan, Faujddr of Surat, in consequence of 
the damage done by European pirates, placed guards upon the English, French and Dutch 
Factories (Bruce, III. 272). In P"el)ruaiy (See Dutch Records ; Manucci, III. 488 n.) these 
three nations were forced to sign bonds to indemnify the native traders against future losses. 
More particularly, the Dutch undertook to protect tiaulc in the Red Sea, the French in the 
Persian Gulf and the English on the southern coast of India (Bruce, III. 274). 

477 . In June 1698 the Bedford Galky (200 tons, 24 guns, 30 men, John Harris Master) 
sailed from the Thames to purchase ^lavos in Madagascar. Early in 1699 she arrived at 
Tollear Bay. The crew, having been ovauworked and badly fed, combining with some 
pirates ashore under one Ryder, who had onco served with the Moors and had been left by a 
pirate at Port Dauphin, mutinied, seized the ship while Harris was ashore, and carried 
her to Ascension. One account (India Office, O.C. 6804) says that they chose Evan Jones 
as their Captain ; another (Oicners to Council of Trade and Plantations, 1th May 1700, Cal. 
State Papers, Col.) says that tliey chose Ryder. I do not know w^hat became of Harris, but 
the Purser, Andrew Somerville, managed to make his w^ay to Mayotta (See para. 473 
above). 

478 . The crew of the Pelican, depriv ed of any share in tlic booty of the Great Mahomet 
(See para. 463 above), had still their fortunes to make. They accordingly set out from St. Mary’s 
alone and took a number of Moor ships, among which was the Dolphin, to which, the Pelican 
being no longer seaworthy, they transferred themselves (Johnson, II. 384), The Dolphin 
arrived at St .Mary’s early in 1699. There they found Samuel Burgees in the Margaret ( J ohnson, 
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11. 383 calls her the Pembroke), owned by Frederick Phillip'- cl New York, which had 
arrived in Jaiiiiarv {Culli ford's Deposition), Burgess took up some twenty passengers, includ- 
ing the Captain of the Pelican and Dirk Chivers. Later on he deposed on oath {Ind. Off,, O.C\ 
6802) that he believed they had some eight or nine thousand pounds between them and he 
supposed that they had o]>tained it by piracy. They paid one hundred dollars a head (all 
which, he says, went to Mr. Phillip<=5) and provided their own provisions. From St. Mary’s 
he went in April to St. Augustine's, and whilst there he saw the Peter Brigantine (George 
Riveley Master) taken on the 7th September by an English pirate, Evan Jones, in the Beck- 
ford Galley (200 tons, 20 guns and French built), now renamed the ToIIicr Galley. Riveley, 
poor man, had been captured a short time before by a French pirate, a Monsieur Devisie (?). 
Captain of a ship of 18 guns and 6.3 men. and had been ordered to take his vessel to St. Augus- 
tine's (/nd. Off,, 0.0. GS04). Apparently Burgess gave him a passage to the Cape. The 
Margaret arrived at Cape Town on the 18th December and there, to his disgust, Burgess 
found the Loyal Mercliayit (Captain Matthew Lowth). Though, or perhaps because, the latter 
was flying the King's Jack and Ponuant, Burgess did not salute her, but crept under the guns 
of the Dutch Fort, (.'apbdn Lowth, who held a commission to take pirate^, forced Burgess 
and his white passeno'ers to Pome o,i board him and put them in irons. On the 20th the 
Vine (Captain Thoma'^ Wanen) nix) cainn In with 14 passengers of the same kind, includ- 
ing the notorious CuIJiford. (Ja^jluin Warren w^is a relative of (^Jinmodore Warren, who 
liad sent him in command of the Vine with orders to meet him at Mascarenhas (Jh)urbon) or 
St. Mary’s. Not meeting him at rather place, Captain Wcarren returned to the Cape. Pre- 
sumably tlie pirates to whom he gave [)assagc wished to surrender to th(‘ Commodore. Lowth 
tried to take them, but tlu^ Dutch Govruuior protested vehemently and even sent men on 
board the Vine io j)Te\ent Lowili from seizing her. Lowth thought it wiser not to persist, 
but sailed for Bombay vith the prl<oner> wliom he liad already got. 21 in number, including 
Chivers, and de]i\ ered them on ^hoie on tlio 3t]) July, much to the disgust of Sir Jolm Gayer, 
as this parading of Eiieli'-li piivtaiers would only confirm the conviction fjf the natives that 
all the pirates vpcre Eiigli^h. and tlie .Mughal Governor of Surat would expect that the English 
would deliver up to him n<*l (aily the ])ira1es but all that LowJh liad taken in thr* Margaret 
(Log of Loyal Mf reliant ; [a! hr- frmn Bombay, 10/A FBonfary 1690-1700 and 20th SrpUntherMOO : 
Anderson, ])p. 007-8). E ovlh fiud taken on the Mnrgari f gold and negroes worth t: 6,000 (Row. 
Oaz.^ XXVI i. 120). Leibhra!)dt (P/rrl^, ju 17) says that there were 120 slaves on the Mar- 
garet wlmn sh<; anived al llu* ('ape Ca])tain Warrm took Ciilliford to St Helena, whence 
he was sent to England f.-ater lie de])os(‘d (2:lrd DeCvaiiher 1700 //. r A. 1-13) that (hilliford 
liad on the Stii S<'])tP)nb a 1000 at St. p(T-uadf‘d 17 otiua’ juratr^- to surrender under 

the Proekimatiom This i,my iiave b^’f n tak/ n a- a point in his favour, though the date of 
the surrender was later than the limit tixerl by the Proclainatik)!), (aillifoiTl was tried on the 


9lh May 1701 (the .sauie day a-‘ Kidd) lor piratical seizure of the Oreat Mahomet and jiro- 
nounced guilty, but was r*‘S])ited before judgment (Rr?/. Myis. 515/104 1. 2) and was pardoned on 
the 16th April 1/02 {Cat, State Prijicr'^, Rowps/a:). Tie se/uns to havc‘ hecu) a mean scoundrel, 
quite ready to betray his old companions. In a Dejiosition already referred to and made on 


the 17th June 1702. he said that Samuel Burgess had written to liim in jirison (the Mnr.shal- 
sea) begging h ini losaythnl Ik* did m)t know him. Aeeoidingto Johnson (TI 268 B) Burgess 
was lak/ui to England nial l.defj and condiuumsj in Eondrm, ])nrtly on the evidence of (’ulli- 
ford. He vvas howevrr ])irdoned (2IM Augml 1702 fl r A ].i0) by Qnoen Anne on ilm 
intercession of the BEhojo of London and (’anterhmy (oV) \lv came ag.iin tn AMadaua'^.-.'u 
in the Neplnne (Captain Milkr) and pciv uaded tfie pirat(‘ Halsey to seize her (Srr para 30H 
below). Wlien Hahey died, he left his money in the charge of' Burgess, hut the latter wa.s 

poisoned by the ivMives. wb^. apparently, had a greater fondness for ju-tice than the reve- 
rend Bisliop^ 
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479. When the Act of Grace was issued in December 1698 (see para. 464: above) Com- 
modore Warren was ordered to take a squadron of King’s ships out to Madagascar. Accord- 
ingly Im started from England {Bruce, III. 264), in January 169S-9 witli tlic Anglesea (Captain 
L'tlleton). Ili'iwick J.'onnnodore Warren), Ila^itujfi (Captain Whit(') and Lizard (Captain 
EdtuSt'\ ). and nea iof hi.s coming so far preceded his ajiival, thal v lieu Buigc>s left St. Mary’.?, 
the narrov; moutlufthe harbour was bloched by the J/oc/k' e.ii'.l PJi'yi.n {i .e.^hc Dolphin iimloi 
Captain Iidess) lydng broadside on to the entuiru e and dcteruiii. - 1 p. -'hik rather than surrender 
to ciii.\ King’s .ship. Another pirat'-. tne Ornnan Marij i’r iv X' i'aio! m,] (ipu tons, William 
Mayes C(>minan<ltr;. was present also and the Carlide (Captain Bn holt ), as well as a French 
pirate, ; Captain Devisie {Ind. Off., 0. 0. 6809). Wiien at la.st Warren did arrive in Mada- 
gascar he did nothing of importance, and died on the I2t li Afove tuber Ib'd), leaving the command 
of the squadron to Captain James Littleton. The latter was probably under instructions to 
u.se whatever leniency was possible to persuade the pirates hr surrender wdthout fighting, and 
there is certainly no reason to accept Hamilton’s statement (I. 17) that he took bribes from 
the pirate.s to let them go, for that he meant fighting when it was necessary is .shown by the 
fact that Bi'clvdt of the Carlide lioisted the bloody flag and buined his ship in St. Augustine’s 
Bay (//. C. J . 1-16. Deposition of Archibald Dunbar), and Captain Samuel Inless of the Dolphin 
(Johnson II. o85) did the same rather thou surrender, These two instances show that the 
pirates did not expect to escape if they fell into his hands. Unfortunately he was not able to 
pursue them ashore, and so was forced to leave those who vunld nut surrender (.S'ec para. 489 
below) to plot and seize fresh occasions of mischief. Hu returned to England in 1701, but the 
Harwich had been sent under Captain Cock to deal with the pirates in the Straits of Malacca 
and the China Seas and was wrecked at Amoy, partly by bad seamanship and partly by treach- 
ery (Hamilton II. 257). Twenty marines and sailors of the Hanvich were taken to Madras by 
Captain Edward Harrison of the Oosf right, and, as there was a lack of Europeans, entertained 
in the Company’s service {Madras Consultations, 20th .January 1700-1). I have not found any 
detailed references to Euro paean pirates in the China Seas about this time, but in the Log ot 
the Macclesfield (John Hurle Commander), under date 27th August 1699, it is stated that when 
she anchored off the Island of St . John, about 20 leagues from Macao, the Portuguese were very 
inquisitive as to her character, having lost four ships by English pirates. Two of their officials 
had lost 70,000 dollars in a ship taken in 1697 {1 »d. Off. Marine Records). On the 1 1th Novem- 
ber 1699 tlm London (George Jlatthew Commander) reported at the Cape that a certain pirate, 
having lost his ship in China, had with a small vessel taken a Portuguese ship of 50 guns 
coming from Macao, but had been wrecked on the coast of Java, where 12 of the pirates had 
been arrested and sent to Batavia (Leibbrandt, Precis p. 16). It seems likely that the pfirate 
referred to must have been John Ireland (See paras. 446 and 486.) On the 11th June 1701 


the Madras G avernraent gave a commission to Captain ’lYilliam Redhead (of the frigate 
Advice, 150 tons, 16 guns W about 50 men, English) to attack and de.stroy pirates in the 
Straits’ of IMalacca and on the Coe.H of China and, except in the presence of King’s ships, to 
fly the King’s Jack and Peimiut {Madras Consultation, lltli June 1701). 

480 . Appended to a letter, dated H, DI. S. Margate, Nevis Road, 13th May 1700, from 
Captain Robert Billingsley {CagJains’ Letters, Public Record Office) is a deed signed Abraham 
.Samuels, Rex, King of" Port Dolphin, Madagascar, 31st October 1690, with an octagonal seal 
ioearing tlie Lamb amd Cross as in the badge of the Temjilars. Robert Drury tells {Adventure.s, 
p. 83) a curious story of a King Samuel at Port Dolpfiiin (Fort Dauphin) as follows Some 
FVench settlers at Port Dolphin on leaving the place, carried off with them the heir of the native 
Priiu’c, an outra'i<' which the natives resented so strongly that they would not allow any 
Erench ships t. > come tlierc. Some years later a French Captain, being forced by bad weather 
to enter the harbour, lareteiided that he had becur sent as an ambassador to seek for a reeon- 
ciliation. Whilst the French sailors were one day bathing cm the beach, the Queen, who was 
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watching them out of curiositVj thought she in one of them, ^\ho was of a darker 

complexion and different apj^earance to the others, her long lost son. The Captain, delighted 
with this accident, urged the youth to play the part, which ho agreed to do with alacrity and 
with so much earnestness and conviction that when, in ITOO, the sailors of a French ship 
ventured to make fun of his supposed royalty, he drove them away and ever after showed 
the greatest hostility to the French nation, though iie was perfectly vdlUng to trade with other 
Euro]ieans. Drury's st(-ry would he hardly credihk- vrithout c-orroboration. but such corro- 
boration actually exists. From a list of the crew of tue John anJ Rebecca (Captain John Hore) 
it appears that the Captain’s Quartermaster was named Abraham Samuells {India Office, 

0. G. 6535). By pirate law he was the natural successor on the death of the Captain. Captain 
Hore died before the 25th August 1698 (Dej^osition of SaynueJ Perldns, Home Mi sc. XXX VI. 

346). On the 3rd Juty 1699 the Dutch yacht Tamhotr (Captain J. Coin) arrived at Fort 
Dauphin in the course of a cruise to enquire after the Ridderscliap, which was reported to have 
been wrecked in Madagascar and plundered by pirates in 1694. C^aptain Coin found that the 
head of the Europeans at Fort Dauphin was a half breed from ^lartinique who had come out ' 

as Quartermaster to Captain Orr (evidently Hore) of tla^ John trad Rebecca. Captain Orr 
had died after taking his prize to St. Mary's and had been succeeded by Samuells, who took 
his ship about 22 months before Coin’s arrival to Fort Dauphin, where she was VTecked, but 
the King’s daughter, whilst he was bathing, tin ught ^lie recognised some marks on his body 
which showed him to be a son whom she had borne to a Frenchman and whom the father had 
taken away with him when he left Madagascar. Taking advantage of this fortuitous recog- 
nition and finding himself supported by a strong party amongst the natives, he kept some 
twenty of his crew as a bodyguard, set him If uj) as King and made war on the native King 
Demarung, whom he declared to be only his younger brother. He now however professed 
himself tired of the life and begged Captain Coin to afford him means of escape. Coin, on the ^ 

other hand, having been warned that Samuells intended to surprise his ship, as he had done 
the ship Jacob (Captain Francis), which he had caused to be run ashore and whose crew he 
had murdered, made off in the night (Leibbrandt, Rambks, p. IGO). On the 8th December 
1706 a Dutch ship arrived at Fort Dauphin and found it in ruins. There were several native 
Kings in the vicinity, the most powerful of whom was one Dimaressive the successor of King 
Samuells (Leibbrandt, Precis, p. 113). This looks as if Samuells was either dead or had run away. 

481. About this time a French pirate, Captain Merrino, having taken a rich Surat 
ship, carried her to Mascarenhas “a general rendezvous for pirates” and settled there. 

[Letter from Captain George Wesley, 7th Xorrrnber 1703, Sfafe Trials, XIV. 1302). 

Malabarese. 

482. On the 26th iMarch 1701 the Bijmben y Council wrote to the Court : — “ The Shivajis 
[Marathas] are in reality friends to none', but ns pirates anO rovers take all v(‘s^els they can 
overpower ” [Bomb. Oaz., XXVI. i. 133). 

Arabians. 

483. On the 24th September and IGth Octobt r 1701, Governor Pitt wrote from Madras 
to Commodore John Braboume at Anjengo that in the previous year Muscat Arabs had 
taken four ships from the Bombay Coast, including the Fricnddiip, an English vessel com- 
manded by Captain Morrioe, and had made an attempt to intercept the Mocha fleet (Brit. 

Mus., Addl. MSS. 22843). They detained Captain Morrice and his crew as slaws and refused 
to accept any ransom. This was in reprisal, they said, for the outrages committed by English 
pirates. 

484. In January 1704 off Surat, occurred a fight between seven Portuguese and seven « 

.Aiab vessels, in which the latter were defeated, but managed to escape. (Bomb Oaz XXVI ‘ - 

i 130). • 
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485 . Charles Lockyer {Trade in India, p. 209), who was at Muscat on the 12th May 1705, 
saysthat one Murvil, Master of a Country ship (from Calcutta to Gcmlrccn), was taken off Cape 
Jasques, though he carried an English pass and they had no reason to think him an enemy*®”. 
The Governor of Muscat asserted that Murvil was the first to fire on a boat which had been 
sent to enquire whether she was really English, as his ship was flying English colours. The 
English at Bombay made no claim for compensation. Lockyer also says (p. 207) that the 
Muscat colours were red {See para. 470 above), displayed in streamers and pennants at every 
yardarm, masthead and other remarkable parts of the ship. They were at open war with the 
Danes and the Portuguese and did not scruple to make prize of small English vessels. Hitherto 
they had not touched the Dutch. In the port were 14 men-of-war, one carrying 70 guns, and 
the smallest 20. 

Anglo-Americans. 

486 . On the 17th July 1700 the Council of Fort St. David wrote to Madras : — “We 
send your Honours upon this ship John Ireland and Thomas Williamson, the two so notorious 
pirates, who were brought us in the Danes ship from Achcen in irons in December last, though 
we do not know who consigned them to us.” Ireland is mentioned in Kidd’s Instructions, 
{See para. 446 above) but I do not know' anything more about him. 

487 . On the 2Ist October 1700 the English and Dutch Presidents at Surat were forced 
to give bonds to the Mughal Government, promising that if any country ships were taken 
by European pirates, they would capture the latter and make good the losses which they 
had inflicted, the Dutch for ships betw'een Surat and Mocha and Jeddah, the English 
for ships betw'een Surat and the Malabar and Coromandel coasts {Ind. Off., 0. C. 
6620). 

488 . In January 1701, under orders from the Mughal, the Governor of Surat arrested Sir 
John Gayer and the members of the English Council and did not release them for a month. 
They remained in a modified confinement until Jan. 1703 {Bomb. Gaz. 1. 100 ; XXVI. i. 
122 124- Madras Consultations Sth Map 1701). In the Madras Consultations of the 6th March 
1701-2 it is stated that before the order for release was granted by the Mughal, the English 
paid 2,82,000 rupees as compensation for alleged piratical attacks, at the same time, the 
Dutch were mulcted to the extent of 4. .56, 000 rupees. 

489 . Early in the same yew the Discovery (Captain John Evans) being at anchor in 
St. Augustine’s' Bay, the Chief Mate having been sent ashore, was seized by the pirates living 
there. They threatened to hang him unless hah the ship’s cargo was paid as a ransom. Cap- 
tain Evans refused and sailed awvay. Coming back soon after, the mate and his boat’s crew 
were brought on board by the natives in a canoe. The natives said that there were more than 
500 European pirates in Madagascar and that Captain Littk'ton had taken away a number of 
them who had surrendered under the Act of Grace {Ind. Off., 0. C. 8590 ; See para. 479 above). 

490 . In April 1701 the Speaker, an English slaver, 4 or 500 tons, Captain Thomas Eastlake 
(See Depos. of John,Oncly 20fA August 1702. H.G. A. 1-16) was seized at Massalegie in Mada- 
gascar by pirates who came aboard on a boat which the Speaker had sent ashore. They gave 
the following certificate {Ind. Off., 0. C., 8567) to the Captain 

“ These are to certify all Governors, Captains or whom el.se it may concern that the ship 
Speaker was taken by us whose names are under wTitten, and considering their misfortune 
have given them, that is to say the said ship’s company, a vessel to transport them to what 

loo This ship was the Grncedkit, a rich ship. The Captain was James JIurvell (Miles, p. 233). 
Hamilton (I. 63) suggests that its capture was duo to pusillanimity. 
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place they shall tliiiik fit. Given niulor our hands the IStli da}' of April 1100 in the Rivei 
Massalcgie Ma 'Car, 

Tlooth 

JoiH'i AppOV.Cii. 

The mark of + Cornelius George . 

The vessel given them \vas a nuali Fieiu. ‘ dup kr-.i' Lkiidako, U) \^]lO'^e looiish solf- 
confidence the loss of his \'rs.-:.ol v’as du(\ died on his wav to India. The pirates put 150 inin 
on board the Speaks a fact whicli sbov s hov Largo mu^t have Leeu the piratical community 
in the Island {Litters from Thomas Pitt to Sir Thomas Gayer, 23i’d Augu.st 1701). 

491. Johnson (II. 259-07) gives an account of one Captain Cornelius, an Irishman, formerly 
Quartermaster to the American pirate Lev/ is of the Morn Ing ^Star. When leaving the west coast 
of Africa, off the Cape he met Commodore Littleton (in the Lizard) and two other men-oLwar 
This must have been in 1701, the yeai of Littleton's return to England. Cornelius went to 
the Persian Gulf, where he fought two Portuguese, one of 70 the other of 25 guns, but did little 
damage to trade. Returning to Madagascar h'^ died, there and v/as buried with much ceremony. 

492. Bruce (III, 357) says that it was in 170] that tl,e Company's ships received Com- 
missions to take pirates. I presume he means tliat it no's beer me cu.'^tomary for all the 
Company’s ships, as earlier instances liave been mentioned edread}*. 

Anglo-American Causes of Piracy in the East. 

493. In 1701 there was publislied a pamphlet entitled Piraeg D^Mrogul, wliich gives 
the following account of the origin of European piracy in tlie Eastern Seas : — ‘'They began 
this barbarous trade shortly after the late private war the East India Company had wdth the 
Moors [1686-1690, concluded by the Eaiiuan granted to the Company, 4th April 1090], for the 
news of the rich booties their ships seized stirred up the old Buccaneering gang (who found 
that it was more difficult now to rob the Spaniards than formerly, and that the trade in the 
West Indies %vas better protected) to direct their course to the East. And their success 
answering their expectation, their numbers daily increased by the news of the rich booties they 
had taken and reposed at Madagascar ; and during the late war this w'as so successful, and 
undisturbed pirating rung so in the ears of those that v/ith small success were privviteering 
against the French that whole companies [he., crews] both from England and our American 
colonies flocked thither. Those vrho v.’''nt from England either had a commi.s,sion to 
suppre.ss the encmio.s of tlic nation or v, cat in merchant ships and, mutinying against their 
officer,s, ran away with tlie ship, or else .such who touched at Madagascar for refreshment or 
traffic, whose .ships have been either sold, taken or ca.st away, and ihe.i being destitute of an 
immediate oj.portunity of getting homo, tunned pirates, l^hey who went from our American 
colonies were either old Buccaneers or privateers wlu) had eommi.s.sirins from the Governors, 
or such a.s w<-nt to trade with the ]nrate., a" Madagascar, who, l)oing debauched witli 
their bad company, joined them.” 


494. Besides the reasons already nioutioued for sailors turning jiirates, the author of thi*; 
pamphlet giv'cs ; — (1) Rc.scntmcnf at beino; torn from their families l.y tlie pre.ss-geng and tlie 
cruel treatment which they received when so carried off, as well as the .sufferings^ endured by 
their families owing to the irregularity of their payment. (2) Insufficient and bad food on 
board ship in both the naval and merr-mtiic marines (;)) Cruel tre-itmcut on board. On 
private ships at this time, the Captain'^ had ab.olutviy d.espotii power, uhieh was .sometinu,- 
grossly abu.sod. John Pike in his aeeoiiiit of Cm voyag- (1701) of the r Inlcrlopei 

iSloam MS. 24931,/. 229) mentions a v. ry cruel beating given to .f uncs FowI.t, an Irishman, 
for drunkenness liy Captain Francis Stanes. [>ike says tliat in the King's ships tlu' severest 
punishment for such a slight offence was 1.5 hlow.s and th-at on East India {l.<. Company’s) 
ship offenders were formally tried and all punishments inflicted were entered in the CoiiMib 
tatioiis {i.e. the Log) and signed by tlm principal officers. A curious, but not 


uncommon. 
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practice was to fix the nunihcr of the lashe? not ])y the nature of the crime but by the number of 
men on board, rjj, '' j gave him 78 blows [for insubordination and abusive language to officers] 
being the number of peo]de on board with an inch rope. He deserved a great deal more but 
being the first man I had wdiipt the voyage and hoping ’twould be a warning I favoured him*’ 
(Log of the Queen, John Martin Commander, Wi August, 1718). (4) The small share of the sea- 
men in prize money. The proportions vrere first fixed by law under Queen Anne in June 1702 
and then, in the Xavy, only three-eighths of the piize-moiiey went to the petty officers and 
ordinary seamen,’*^' wlicreas on a pirate ship the Captain himself had only a double share as 
against tlm '^single share of the ordinary pirate. (5) The insensibility of the ordinary seamen 
to the suffering's of men belonging to raeoN -ahich tliey despised. Some of the old hardened 
pirates said they looked on it as little or no An to take what they could from such heathen as 
the Moors and Indians were (See para, 184 above.) (6) Thehigh pay offered in the Colonies 
to, and the competition for, the services of deserters from the English ships (rendered necessary 
by the laws prescribing the proportion of Englishmen required in the crews of ships to entitle 
them to full privilege of trade between Englisli ports). This rendered the seamen ‘‘ at last so 
xingovernable that nothing will serve them but going where they shall all be C((ual or master 
by tarns. (7) The want of hospitals fen’ tlr; sick a])d pensions for tlie disabled and aged. 

495- With so many reasons wdiy they slioiild become pirates, the general fidelity of 
English sailors to theij’ employers would a.pp'^ir to have been al^sohitely quixotic if, besides 
their fe.ir of the law and love Ol IiomiC and family, ihere had not been some countervailing 
material advantages in fidelity. Robert Park [Tim art of sea-fighting. 1706, p. 127) says that the 
material reason why they fought so valiantly against privateers and pirs.tes w'as that, if they 
defended themselves successfully, they wxre certain of their w^ages, which amounted to about 
£30 in a twelve montli voyage and aho of their venture, wffiich amounted to about £15 and, 
though they were not entitled to any pension, they almost always received a gratuity from 
their employers on such occasions. But, if the ship was taken, they invariably lo^t their 
clothes as well as any money in tlieir possession. They tlierefore knew' exactly w'hat they 
were fighting for. On other hand, the privateer or pirate very seldom knew wffiat booty 
to expect in a ship he w'as about to attack, and ihe double share of booty which was given 
to the w’ounded wms so uncert ain a quantity as to be littic indmaauent to fight any ship which 
made a show of spirited resistance ; hence the apparent cowardice and readiness to break 
off an engagement exlui)itecl by these gentry on sc'/eral occasions. Further, says Park, the 
chances of making good the defence wdien the system of fighting at close quarters was in 
vogue were very great. vShips, as then l><iilt, were really fortresses, and when the crews, 
ill presence of superior nimbers, retired te their close quarters (i.e. the strongly 
barricaded forecastle and Great C'abin), they could ho overcome only by heavy gunfire or 
di'speratc hand-fo-lund figlding Thus, says Park, a ship worth £8,000 and carrying 60 
men, could ea'^ily he defended -igainst a privateer or pirate of 40 guns and 200 men. 


Anglo-Americans. 


496. dolin>on (IT. 124) sa\> that B(mth w\a^ assisted in the capture of the Speaker 
(Sec pc/m. 400 a/mr ) l>y Captain Thomas White of Plymouth. When White was Captain 
of the merchantman Mnrggold, he was taken by Fiench ])irates, but managed to get 
iishore at St. Augustim k There ho was forced to go on ])nard a pirate ship commanded by 
William Read Read dying wa.s siiccc-ded by Captain James, w'ho returned to Madagascar. 


hoMty y as {livi<!e<l Jis follow.s 


-Aflmiralt\ 


101 When a}M’/a l.dcviG'S' a -na-l*' 'ti. t w j i' tht 

one taulith. ('aptaurlho.' aiAulis. OUica- uiio I’rtty Oaicars and Crew thivt<-.‘ighl!is. 

102 “ 1 once know a BuocftiK'oriiig Pirate' vo^>r!, wlio.-e crew wrre upwards of 70 men, who in one voyage 
had so often changod. s<‘t up and pulled do vw their Captains and other officers, that above seven 
and forty of the ship's Company had. at s>:;vvTal timo^. f)eca in office of one kind or another, and, among 
the rest, they had in pardeular had thirteen f aptain.s'' (Defoe, Accouni af John Onrd, 1725, p, iii). 
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Here his crew attached themselves to Booth, who had treacherously taken a French slaver 
commanded by a Captain Fourgette. Booth presently sailed to Zanzibar, where he was 
treacherously killed by the Governor’s guard during a visit (Johnson, II. 129). It is said 
that he was a Bristol man, a notable, stout, stirring man, who pretended to be a near 
relation of Sir William Booth, formerly one of the Admirals ” (Ind. 0^,, O.G, 7621). 

497 . Booth was succeeded by John Bowen, a Bermudian, a man of respectable parentage 
and once captain of a merchantman. Having been taken by a French pirate he was forced 
to join them as Navigator (Johnson II. 271). Bowen went from Mozambique to the Indian 
coast and, off St. John’s, took a Surat ship and, later, on the Malabar coast he took the 
Borneo (Bengal to Surat, Captain John Conaway) on the 28th October 1701. Captain 
Conaway says {Ind. Off., O.G. 8592) that the Speaker was a ship of 500 tons, mounting 40 
guns and 2 patercroes (Sp. pedrero), and carrying 200 men, Dutch, French and English. 
Edward Martin says that Bowen’s men were '' all young and brisk ” and that he also carried 
30 or 40 lascars {Ind. Off., O.G. 8594). The Master of the Speaker was Samuel Rower, and 
John North was the Captain’s Quartermaster. Bowen sold the Borneo, ship and cargo, for 
Rs. 40,000 in three shares, one to a native merchant of Callequilon, one to a native merchant 
of Porca (Purakkadij) and one to Malpa (Malappan) the Dutch broker (or Factor) of Calicut. 
He set Captain Conaway and some of his crew adrift in a boat on the 18th November, and 
they were three nights and two days before they got to Cochin. The mate, Charles Delafosse, 
the boatswain and two other men he forced to join him {State Trials, XIV. 1302 ; Johnson, II. 
49). On the 11th November under English colours Bowen tried to surprise the Nathaniel 
(Captain Charles Hill), in wliich attempt he failed, though he carried off a boat’s crew of her 
people whom he had inveigled aboard. Bowen’s people told their prisoners that they had 
sworn to go on spoiling the Company’s trade until they could get a pardon, the last (that of 
December 1698) being a sham, for body, goods and all misdemeanours, murders &c. for 
which they have been guilty of in England or elsewhere.” Edward Martin, one of the men 
trepanned from the Nathaniel, deposed that whilst he was on board they traded very freely 
with the Dutch ships with which they met, the Dutch pretending that they did not know 
them to be pirates. With one of these ships they traded to the value of f 500 {Ind. Off., 
O.C., 8594). 

498 . On the IGth February 1702 Father du Ta chard wrote from Pondicherry that the 
French ship Princesse, touching at Johanna in August 1701, had found on the Isle of Comoro 
(or Angasie) two Englishmen who had been there for two years. They said that they had 
been wrecked at Mayotta, one in an English Company’s ship(? the i?w%) three years before, 
the other had been in an English flibustier ” from Boston. All but three men out of 
the two crews had been murdered and one had since died. The Princesse arrived at Surat in 
September and found that English pirates had just carried off two large vessels, and that, as 
the native merchants held English, French and Dutch all responsible, matters were very un- 
comfortable. They left Surat on the 20th October 1701, Soon after, off Tevenepatam, 10 
leagues from Calicut, they met the Pontchartrain (Captain du Bose) who had been chased by 
an English pirate of forty guns off Cape Comorin, but had frightened her off by her evident 
determination to defend herself vigorously. The good father himself, after having left the 
Princesse, narrowly escaped capture by an English pirate sloop near Cochin {Leitres Mifiantes 
et Curieuses, II. 318, 320). 

499 . On the 27th August 1702 one John Davis, formerly surgeon of the Madras frigate 
and later Surgeon at ^ ork Fort (Bencoolcn), having been dismissed for misconduct, made up a 
small party and carried off the sloop Expedition {Sumatra Factory Record.s, vol. 5). He sold 
part of her cargo of pepper at Achin and carried her to Madras. Apparently he was not 
punished (Dr. G. Crawford, Indian Medical Service, I. 35). 









STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDWARDES, O.S.I., C.V.O. 

By SiB RICHARD C, TEMPLE, Bt. 

With the greatest regret I have to announce the death of Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
a joint Editor of this Journal, on New Year’s Day. He had been seriously ill for 
about a fortnight, but rallied and was expected to recover only shortly before he 
suddenly died. Mr. Edwardes was not only a great standby to the Indian Anti^ 
quary always working hard and most efficiently — but was a remarkable man in many 
ways. He was a son of the Reverend Stephen Edwardes, a FeUow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and was sent to Eton and thence to Christchurch, Oxford, whenee he passed 
the examination for the Indian Civil Service in 1894, proceeding in due course to 
the Bombay Presidency. There he did much notable work, producing invaluable 
papers and books on the town and island of Bombay — reviving the public knowledge 
of both to a greater degree than any other contemporary writer. In 1901 he compiled 
the Bombay Census volume, and in 1906 and 1910 three volumes of the Bombay 
Gazetteer additional to the thirty-four put together under the splendid editorship of 
another friend now gone by — Sir James Campbell. These labours made him 
specially acquainted with the Western Presidency and its capital, and to them he 
added two fine books, the Rise of Bombay and the Byivays of Bombay, becoming thus 
the greatest authority of his time on that famous city. Meanwhile, in 1904 the 
Government appointed him a special collector under the Bombay Improvement 
Trust Act. 

Edwardes showed himseK at a very early period of his life to be a man of 
courage and decision, and his literary and official work gave him an intimate know- 
ledge of the western capital of India : so wffien Lord Sydenham chose him in 1910 
to be Commissioner of the Police thereof, his choice was more than justified. Very 
soon afterwards the King and Queen visited Bombay on their way to the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar and on Edwardes fell the difficult duty of making the necessary 
Police arrangements during their stay in that Presidency town. So well was this 
performed that he was created a C.V.O. , an honour which was followed by a well- 
deserved C.S.I. in 1915, 

His work as Commissioner of Police was so highly appreciated — he effected 
several reforms — that a marble bust of him was set up in the central police office to 
commemorate it. Later on he wrote an account of the Bombay Police as an insti- 
tution, a volume that was reviewed in this Journal in March 1925. In April 1916 
he was selected by Lord Willingdon for the Municipal Commissionership of the city 
he knew so well. So far then his twenty years’ career in India as a civil servant had 
been unusually brilliant, but after two years in this last office he was compelled to 
resign the service before his time by ill-health of a kind that would have daunted 
most men. 
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Edwardes was, however, a man of exceptionable courage, and faced the situa- 
tion with quiet unassuming determination, for he had a wife and family to support 
on only a proportionate pension. As soon as he was able he sought work and 
became secretary to the Indo-British Association, under Lord Sydenham, to oppose 
the reforms advocated by the MontagU'Chelmsford Report. This office brought 
on him many attacks from those who favoured the reforms — all the more virulent 
because of the offices he had held while in India. But Edwardes continued his work 
nevertheless as long as Air. Alontagu remained Secretary of State for India. Mean- 
while in 1921 he was chosen to represent India at the Gteneva Conference on Traffic 
in Women and Children. 

In all this Edwardes acted as a public official, but he was besides a born 
researcher, becoming President of the Anthropological Society of Bombay and a 
coiibtant contributor to its JournaL For the Clarendon Press (Oxford) he reviewed 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, and more recently Dr. Vincent Smith’s Early 
History of India, a work in which is much more of Edwardes’s ov.n research than 
ippeais in the wording of the text thereof. He also produced qiiiie lately a study 
of the period in Babur, Diarist and Despot, out of the wonderful self -revealing 

diaries of the founder of the Mogul Imperial Dynasty. This was a result of the 
rcftearelies he was carrying on with Professor Garrett of the Government CoUege, 
Lahore, into the records of the Mogul Emperors. He further brought out memoirs 
of prominent personages of the Bombay Presidency — Sir Dinshaw Petit, the first 
Baronet, Sir Ramchhodlal Chhodlal of Ahmadabad, and Khurshedji Rustamji 
Cama, the Parsi savant. 

In 1923 he joined me as Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary, and did a wonder- 
ful amount of work for it, especially so when his trying ill-health is considered. 
In the few years of his connection with this Journal he wrote reviews of books and 
articles, besides taking an active share in its general conduct. And to crown the 
labours of an ever active life he became Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
succession to Miss Ella Sykes about six months ago. I have in consequence known 
him well, and I found him always learned, always willing to work and always un- 
assuming — a fine specimen of an Englishman facing exceptional difficulties of health 
with a calm unflinching courage. 
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A HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTION. 

By Ch. MUH.A3DIAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.F., M.R.A.S. 

ProveTiance . — This inscription stone was noticed by me in the Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay, in 1921. I no sooner saw it than I began to trace its provenance. 
Not being satisfied with the statement, which seemed impossible to me on the very face of 
it, that it was picked up by Colonel Jacob ^ from the vicinity of the Tombs or Chattris of 
the former Raos of Cutch, not far from the Resident's office, I wrote to Mr. N. M. Bilimoria, 
the retired Superintendent of the Cutch Bhuj Residency Office to let me know definitely how 
the stone along with others came to Bhuj. He replied in a letter, dated 11th December 1923, 
that they were brought from Aden b}' Colonel H. F. Jacob of the Indian Army, who was 
for a long time at Aden and was for some time Political Agent for Cutch, and that under tho 
Colonel’s instructions the stone inscriptions were sent to the Prince of Wales Museum in 1911. 
On further inquiry Mr. Bilimoria confirmed his statement given above. So Mr. (now Dr.) 
Bhandarkar’s suspicious were rightly founded ^ and the provenance of this inscription stone 
has been determined to be Aden or a place near it in South Arabia. 

The Inscription.— \. The language of the Inscription is what may be called Himyaritie, 
though Sabaean and South Arabic are also names given to it. 

This stone measures on the face of it 9J'^ by 9" with a thickness of IJ". The left-hand 
bottom corner has been broken off ; otherwise the epigraph is quite complete and clear, 

2 . I read it from left to right and find the inscription as below : — 

Line 1. I I n f 


Line 2. 0 p 

Both the lines are quite legible. 


A n 

Some doubt however is attached to the 


two strokes 1 1 


in the first line and the form 0 in the second and perhaps also to I T I shall take 
them individually. 

(a) II. The shape of these two strokes is almost always used as a mark of separation 
between two words, to mark the beginning of the latter and end of the former between which 
the mark interposes. The place these two strokes occupy here, i.e,, in the beginning of the 
epigraph, seems to be quite extraordinary. We do not know a letter corresponding to them. 
If we suppose that their tops were joined the letter will be = 5 in Hebrew = B and the 
first line could be read then as Bombay ^ which is as strange as it is unsatisfactory. Again 
there is no ground for joming the two letters, for the engraver seems to know his art quite 
well. Then what is the solution I I propose to take each stroke by itself which stands for 
one. We know that the Himyarites wrote one, two and three in the form of I, II and III like 
the Romans and the Ass^Tians. >So I believe that these strokes stand for II = 2 = Hebrew j. 

(b) 0 This form of letter is also unknown. We know that O = ^ = 'a sometimes 
= ^ = w r= ^ and that X stands for n = ^ = t. Then what does it stand for ? 
I suggest that it is a combination of two letters X placed inside O. The question arises 
why X was not s^'parately placed? My answer is that In Muhammadan Numismatics and 
epigraphy, espt‘cially where artistic arrangement is to be observed, clerical accuracy is often 
sacrificed for the sake of symmetry and ornamentation '' What is true of Muhammadan 
Epigraphy is also true of Himyaritu;. In the first line two strokes stand for I and I and make 
two. Here there are two letters, one being inside the other. Tho skill of calligraphy is to 
be seen here. If X had been written in the end of the first line there would have been no 

l ArchceologirMl Survey Report, Western Circle, 1910, p. 3. 2 Ibid., 1917, p. 50. 

3 JASB,, vol. XVIII, p. 37 , of the Num. Supplement. • 1 
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symmetry. If written in the beginning of the second line the mark of demarcation ought to 
have been placed between X and O and here too symmetry would have been lost. By 
placinw X inside O the symmetry has been kept with the 1 1 of first line and the sign of 

separation has been done away with. So to me it seems 0 stands for X / O or X/O, both 
O and © standing for i =j = w. 

As an example of symmetry see six lines each consisting of eight letters in the second 
half of lines 5-10, p. 200, Corpus In^cripliomim Semiiicarum, Tomiis II, Fasciculus Tertius, and 
also p. 97, /.A.,'vol. XIV (1885). Other inscriptions also show that in these Himyaritic 
inscriptions some sort of symmetry is often kept, ejj., if there are eleven letters in one line other 
lines also contain as far as possible the same number vide p. 222 of Corpus quoted above. 

(c) in the second line perhaps also requires an explanation. It is aleph 

(Hebrew ), the only difficulty about it being that its upper waving stroke touches the 
right hand vertical stroke of n in the fir>st line. 

3. With this explanation I would transcribe the Himyaritic characters in the usual 


wav in Hebrew and then into Arabic to which they are more allied. 

Transcription 




I I s 

n ? I I 1 ' 12 n ? 

Himyaritic. 


A ~ A 


(0 t> 

/ ' n X 1 © /> ( 1 n 

Hebrew. 

S n D 1 



a N r 1 

ri 

Arabic. 

I” r 




1 j f or 

Translation • — House No. 2 (dedicated to) Wadd Pater. 

The letter |2 = 

g = in the first line may he equivalent to J In Arabic 


to cut short the humming mummation or nunnation sound only one ^ mim is used and the 

IC 

process is called ^ as in In Himyaritic also this is abridged from 


Grimme takes = n V] P- (ll) Fascicnlus Quartus. See also p. 43, voi. IV, 

J.A. Even if we take to be a part of |^ □ f X and not a preposition before 
n ® X the sense remains the same for means a resting place for the night and so 
a house generally. 

Hence the inscription means : The House No. 2 dedicated to God or Father Wadd. The 
wordai was used by the Arabs as an honorific title. It has been used in the Quran (11, 127) 
for Abraham and his two sons and has also a meaning signifying the feeder. It has been spe- 
cially found accompanying Wadd in the Himyaritic inscriptions (see C.I.S., II, pp. 385-87). 

Wadd was a god worshipped by the Arabs, who often wore talismans bearing the name 
Wadd. The word itself is derived from wiidd which means love. It was opposed to Nakruh, 
the god of hatred. It was “ a certain idol which pertained to the people of Noah and then to 
Kelb — or a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his 
death, was made an image, which, after a long time, became an object of worship Its 
name is mentioned in the Quran, vide ante, vol. LXXI, 22 and 23. The idol has been described 
by some to be ** the figure of a tall man wearing one loin cloth with another cloth over him, 
a sword hanging round his neck, with a bow and a quiver, in front a lauce with a fiag attach* 
edtoit, ^ but the figure that we have got in the Museum is that of a man wearing a close 

4 Lau©*8 Lexicon, 


5 Arzul Quran, vol. II (1918), p. 428. 
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SVETAMBARA JAINA lOONOGiElAPHY 




fitting cap with a long tassel and a cloth round the loins just touching the knees. His gar- 
ment resembles the kilt of the Highlander in the form of pleats it displays. 


The inscription over it I read as follows ? 




supplying 5 before © of the word. The fiirst word thus becomes 7i © 5 which 

means a form, an appearance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and 
the like or garb,” and the inscription means ‘‘the image of Father Wadd.” 


SVETAIVIBARA JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 


By IVIiss. HELEN M. JOHNSON. 

There has long been need of a Svetambara corollary to the valuable article by Burgess 
on ‘ Digambara Jaina Iconography.’ ^ 

Burgess gives the Svetambara variants oidy as detailed by Hemacandra in the Abhi’ 
dkdnacintdmani, \vhich gives merely the names of the Yaks as and Yaksiuis, the ^dsanadevaids 
of the Tirthahkaras. These attendant divinities came into existeneo at the founding of the 
congregation {iirtha) by the Tirthahkaras when they attained kemlaj^tdiui. In the 
sdldkapicnisacaritni Hemacandra gives a detailed description of each sdsanarhcaid. His 
account differs so much from the Digambara account, as reported by Burgess, that the 
images of the one sect would be quite unrecognizable from the description of the other’s. 
These images play quite an important part in Jaina iconography, not only on their own 
account, but because they help to identify the statues of the Jinas. Hemacandra gives the 
name, colour, vdhana^ number of hands with the object in each, and any unusual feature, 
of each sdsanadevtitd. 

The references in the following are all to Hemacandra ’s Trm^Usaldkdparu^acaritray 
published at Bhavnagar. 

1 . Bsabha : 1. 3. 683. The Yaksa is named Goinukha. He is gold-color, and has 
an elcq^hant as a vdhana. He has four arms. One right hand is in the mraJa-position, the 
other holds a rosary. The left hands hold a citron and a noose. 

The Yak^^ini is named Apraticakra, though Hemacandra himself calls her Oakresv^aii 
in the Ahhidhdnacinfdniani, 44 ( B. and R. ed.). She is gold-color, seated on a garuda. 
She has eight arms. One right hand is in varada ; the others hold an arrow, discus and noose. 
The left hands hold a bo\v, thunderbolt, discus and goad. 

2. Ajita : 2. 3. 842. The Y’^aksa is named Mahayaksa. He is dark [sydmn), has an 
elephant as vahiiia, has four faces and eight arms. Of the right hands, one is in varada ; 
the others hold a hammer, rosary and noose. One left hand is m abkayada-poAtion ; the 
others hold a citron, goad and sjx^ar. 

The Yaksiiii is named Ajitabala. She is gold-color, seated on an iron seat. One right 
hand is in varada, and the other holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

3. Sambhava: 3. 1.385. The Yaksa is named Trimukha. He is dark, tlnce-eyed, has 
three faces and six arms. His vdharvt is a peacock. Two of his right hands hold an ichneumon 
and mace ; the other is in abhayada. His left hands hold a citron, wreath and rosary. 

The Yaksini is Duritari. She is fair {gauravarnd), with a ram for a vdhana. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a rosary. One left hand is in abhayada, and the other 
holds a serpent. 

4. Abhmanda : 3.2. 157. The Yaksa’s name is Yaksosvara (Abhidhana®, 41, Y'aksaua- 
yaka). He is dark, and has an elephant for a vdham. His two riglit hands hold a citron and 
rosary. The two left hands hold an ichneumon and goad. 

The Yak^ini’s name is Kalika. She is dark, and seated on a lotus. One right hand is in 

varada, and the other holds a noose. The two left han ds hold a snake and a goad. 

1 /.A., XXXII (1903), p. 459 ff, 
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5. Sumati : 3. 3. 246. The Yaksa is named Tumburu. His color is white, and his 
vdkana is a garuda. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds a spear. The left hands 

hold a mace and noose. ^ 

The Yak?im is Mahakali. She is gold-color, and has a lotus as a vdhana. One right 
hand is in varada, and the second holds a noose. The left hands hold a citron and goad. 

6. Padmaprabhu ; 3. 4. 180. Kusuma is the name of the Yaksa. He is blue, and a 
deer is his vdhana. One right hand is in abhayada, and one holds a fruit. His left hands 
hold an ichneumon and rosary. 

The Yaksini is named Acjmta (Abhidhana”, 44, Syama). She is dark, and her vdhana is a 
man. One right hand is in varada, the second holds a noose. One left hand holds a bow, 
and the other is in abhayada. 

7. Suparsva : 3. 5. 110. His Yak§a is named Matahga. His color is blue, and his 
vdhaTia is an elephant. One right hand holds a bilva (its fruit ?), and the other a noose. 

His Yaksini is named Santa. She is gold-color and her vdhana is an elephant. One right hand 
is in varada, the other holds a rosary. One left hand holds a trident, the other is in abhayada. 

8. Candraprabha : 3. 6. 108. Vijaya is the Yaksa’s name. His color is green, and his 
vdhana is a hahsa. He has only two arms. In the right hand he holds a discus, and in 
the left a hammer. 

The Yaksini’s name is Bhrkufi. Her color is yellow, and her vahana is a hahsa (marala). 
In her right hands she holds a sword and a hammer. In her left hands she has a tablet and an axe, 

9. Suvidhi: 3. 7. 138. The Yaksa’s name is Ajita. His color is white, and he has a 
tortoise for a vdhana. His right hands hold a citron and a rosary. His left hands hold an 
ichneumon and a spear. 

Sutara is the Yaksini. ^he is fair, with a bull as a vdhana. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a rosary. The left hands have a water-pot and goad. 

10. Sitala : 3.8,111. His Yaksa is named Brahma. He is white, is three -eyed, has four 

faces, and is seated on a lotus . He has eight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, hammer and 
noose ;the fourth is in abhayada. The left hands hold an ichneumon, mace, goad and rosary. 

The Yaksini, Asoka, is bean-colour. Her vdhana is a cloud. One right hand is in varada, 
the second has a noose. Her left hands hold a fruit and goad. 

11. Sreyaiisa : 4. 1. 784. The Yaksa is Isv^ara (Abhidhana°. 42, Yakset), with a bull 
for a vdhana. He is three-eyed, and his color is white. In his two right hands are a citron 
and mace. In his two left hands are an ichneumon and a rosary. 

The Yaksini is Manavi. She is fair, and has a lion as vdhana. One of her right hands is 
in varada, and the other holds a hammer. An axe and a goad are in her left hands. 


12. Vasupujya : 4.2.286. The Yaksa's name is Kumara. He is white, with a hahsa- 
vdhana. A citron and arrow are held in his right hands ; an ichneumon and bow in his left. 

Candra, the Yaksini, is dark and her vdhana is a horse. One right hand is in varada, the 
other has a spear. A flower and a mace are held in her left hands. 

13. Vimala : 4. 3. 178. The name of his Yaksa is Sanmiikha. He is M’hite, his vahana 
is a jicacock, and he has twelve arms. His six right hands hold a fruit, discus, sword, noose, 
and rosary. Five of his left hands hold an ichneumon, discus, bow, tablet and goad ; the 
sixth is in abhayada. 

Vidita, the Yaksini, is a yello^\ish-green color. She is seated on a lotus. She holds an 
arrow and noose in her right hands ; and a bow and a snake in her left . 

14. Ananta : 4. 4. 200. Pat ala, the Yaksa, is red. His vdhana is a dolphin (makara). 
He has tliree faces and six arms. In his right hands he holds a lotus, sword and noose. In the 
left ones he has an ichneumon, tablet and rosary. 
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Ankusa, the Yaksini, is fair. Her vdhana is a lotus. A sword and a noose are held in 
the right hands ; a tablet and goad in the left. 

15. Dharma : 4. 5. 197. His Yaksa, Kinnara, has three faces and six arms. His color 
is dark-red, and his vdhana is a tortoise. Two right hands hold a citron and a club ; the 
third is in abliaya. In the left he has an ichneumon, lotus and rosary. 

His Yaksini is named Kandarpa. She is fair, and has a fish as a vdhana. She holds a blue 
lotus and a goad in her right hands. In one left hand she has a lotus ; the other is in abkayada . 

16. Santi : 5. 5. 373. His Yaksa, Garuda, has the head of a boar. His color is 
black and his vdhana is an elephant. In his right hands there are a citron and a lotus; in 
his left an ichneumon and a rosary. 

Nirvani is the name of his Yaksini. She is fair, and is seated on a lotus. In her right 
hands she has a blue lotus and a book ; a water-jar and a lotus in her left. 

17. Kunthu : 6. 1. 116. Gandharva is black. His vdhana is the hahsa. One right hand 
is in varada^ the other holds a noose. In his left hands he has a citron and goad. 

Bala, his Yaksini, is fair, with a peacock as vdhana. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and trident ; in her left she has a weapon {mumndM) and a lotus. 

18. Ara ; 6. 2. 97. His Yaksa is named Yaksendra (Abhidhana°, 43, Yakset). He is 
dark, three -eyed, has six faces and twelve arms. His vdhana is a conch. Five of his right 
hands hold a citron, arrow, sword, hammer; and noose ; the sixth is in ahhayada. In his 
left hands he has an iclmeumon, bow, shield, trident, goad and rosary. 

Dharini, the Yaksini, is seated on a lotus. She is blue. In her right hands she holds a 
citron and blue lotus ; in her left a lotus and rosary. 

19. MaUi : 6. 6. 2ol. The Yak?a, Kubera, is rambow-colored. The elephant is his 
vdhana. He has four faces and eight arms. One right hand is in varada, two hold an axe 
and a trident, and the fourth is in abhayada. His left hands have a citron, spear, hammer 
and rosary. 

Vairotya is the name of the Yaksini (Abhidhana®, 45, Dharanapriya). Her color is 
black, and she is seated on a lotus. One right hand is in varada, and the other holds 
a lotus. A citron and spear arc in the left hands. 

20. Munisuvrata : 6. 7. 194. Varuna, the Yaksa, is white, three-eyed, four-faced, with 
matted hair. His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. In the four right hands he has a 
citron, mace, arrow and spear. In the four left there are an ichneumon, rosary, bow and axe. 

Naradatta, the Yaksiiu, is fair, seated on a throne. One right hand is in varada, the 
other holds a rosary. She has a citron and a trident in the left hands. 

21. Nami : 7. 11. 98. Bhrkuti, the Yaksa. is gold-colored, three-eyed, and four-faced. 

His vdhana is a bull. He has eight arms. Three right hands hold a citron, spear and hammer ; 
the fourth is in ahhayada . The four left hands hold an ichneumon, axe, thunderbolt and rosary. 

Gandh^ri, the Yaksiiu, is white, with a hnhsa as a vdlunia. One right hand is in varada, 
and the other holds a sword. Both of her left hands hold citrons. 

22. Xemi : 8. 9. 383. Goinodha is his Yaksa, dark, thive-faced. He has a man as a 
vdhana. Of his six hands the three right ones hold a citron, axe, and discus ; the three left 
ones hold an ichneumon, trident and spear. 

The female divinity (here called a Kusmandi) is named Ambika. Her color is golden 
her vdluma is a lion. In her right hands she holds a cluster of mangoes and a noose ; in her 
left hands she has a child and a goad. 

23. Parsva : 9. 3. 302. The Yak^a, Par>vayaksa, is dark. He has the head of an 
elephant, and has a serpent *s hood for an umbrella. A tortoise is his vdhana. Ho has a 
citron and serpent in his right hands ; an ichneumon and sertxjnt in his left ones. 
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The Yaksini, Padmavati, is gold-color. Her vaharui is a iwfcw^a-serpent. She has a 
lotus and a noose in her right hands ; and a fruit and a goad in her left. 

24. Mahavira : 10. 5. 11. Matahga is the name of his Yaksa. He is black, and has 
an elephant as a vdhana. He has only two arms. In his right hand he has a citron ; and 
in his left an ichneumon. 

Siddhayika, the Yaksini, is green. Her vdhana is a lion. Her right hands hold a citron 
and lute. One left hand holds a book ; the other is in ahhayada. 

From these descriptions it is evident that the ^vetambara tradition in regard to the 
Sasanadevatas differs from the Digambara not only in the details of name, cognizance and 
objects held, but that there is a great divergence in the attitude of the figures. The Svetam- 
baras allow much more variety and the conception of the proper attitude has not become so 
stereotyped. In Burgess’s plates all the figures but one have the front right hand in that 
position so universal in Indian art — with the palm exposed and the fingers pointing upw'ards. 
This Burgess calls the varada-hasta. But there seems to be some confusion of terminology 
here. This same position of the hands is the one usually called abkaya-hasta.^ But this 
cannot be dismissed as a mere confusion of terms by Burgess, for whenever varada-Jiasta 
occurs in Hemacandra’s text, it is always in the case of a right hand. There is no such uni- 
formity as with the Digambaras. The varada-hasta occurs only in seventeen instances, as 
compared with forty -seven. The abkaya-hasta occurs fifteen times, and may be on either 
side. Apparently then, the Jain use of these two terms is just the opposite of the Buddhist 
and the Hindu ; or, that in the case of the Svetambaras, at least, the very ordinarj^ right hand 
position, usually called abhaya-ha^ita may also be on the left side. 

On another point Hcmacandra shows an interesting variation. He uses the words 
vdhana y ratha and ydna indiscriminately and with about equal frequency for the vehicle of the 
divinities. In eight cases, however, he uses dsanay which is open to several interpretations. 
I think the idea of posture can be eliminated here. As a very conspicuous characteristic of 
Hemacandra’s style is the substitution of some unusual word for a very common one, it seems 
possible that dsana might be merely the equivalent of vdhana ; but perhaps the most obvious 
interpretation is that the conventionalized seats or pedestals are meant. In five cases the 
padtndsana (ambujay kamala) occurs, also the bhadydsa^.ba, lohdsana and garuddsana. I have 
found no instance of a conventionalized garti jdsan-ay though a kurmdsana and makardmna 
occur 

These conventionalized seats could, of course, be used as cognizances, as in Burgess, plate 
fig- 2, without implying that the image would be mounted on them, but two examples, 
lohdsanastha (No. 2), and bhadrd'sadasthita (No. 20), and the use of padmdrudha (No. 13) 
indicate that Hemacandra thought of these divinities as placed on these pedestals. 

As always, Hemacandra makes use of words hitherto quoted only from lexicons : 
musa}idhi, 6 . I. 119, 'a kind of weapon ’, and kurkutoragay 9. 3. 364, ‘a kind of snake’. 
The Ku§mandas, 8. 9. 385 (No. 22), with the Jains arc a division of the Vyantaras, as are 
also the Yak^as. 


rj* Qrtco^bouidhique de Gandhdra, 2. pt. 1, p. 326 f. ; and Gopinatha, Elem$nU 

of Hindu Iconographij, I. p. 14. The definitions here and references to illustrations do not correspond, but 
throughout the text ablia’ja-hasta is used for this position. 

» Gopinatha, E.H.I,, I, p, 19 fl. 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA’S ROCK EDICTS. 

By M. H. GOPAL, M.A. 

In his recent book on Asoka^ Dr. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University supports* Mr. 
Harit Krishna Deb's view, expressed in his Asoha's Dliammalipis, that at least Rock 
Edicts^ II and XIII must be later than Pillar Edict VII dated in the 27th regnal year, be- 
cause their contents are not mentioned in PE VII, which is a rHume of Asoka's work ; to 
quote Dr. Bhandarkar ’s words, the carrying out of philanthrophic works (RE II) and the 
propagation of Dhamma (RE XIII) are such important things that Asoka would most cer- 
tainly have made mention of them in PE VII, if he had heard, when it was engraved, that 
they had met with some measure of success in those foreign countries. The omission is signifi 
cant and shows that RE II and XIII could not have been promulgated prior to PE VII, 
that is, the 27th regnal year.” 

Dr. Bhandarkar goes a step further and remarks that all the RE, including the MRE, 
are in date later than PE VII. We shall, however, discuss this view later on. 

There are also a few other scholars, who hold the same view as Mr. Deb and for the same 
reasons. But on a closer examination we find that this contention fails to stand criticism. 
True, the absence of any reference to foreign missions is so significant that it requires some 
explanation ; and such an explanation may perhaps be found in the fact that by about the 
27th regnal year, when PE VII was issued, the foreign missions had been abandoned. 

However this may be, Messrs. Deb, Bhandarkar and their school appear to have over- 
looked a very remarkable short passage in RE II, which is almost reproduced both in 
language and contents in PE VII. RE II says : ^ 

Roots and fruits wherever they are not found have been imported and planted. 
On the roads wells have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for 
the enjoyment of man and beast, 

PE VII 6 says : 

“ On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. They will offer shade to man and 
beast. I have grown mango orchards. I have caused wells to be dug at every eight 
koses. I have made many waiting- sheds at^ different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast.’* 

This shows that PE VII, as a mere resume of Asoka ’s acts, must be later than RE II. 
For this philanthropic work of Asoka is mentioned nowhere in the PE. 

Moreover the very position of the edicts (RE II and XIII) goes against Mr. Deb’s view. 
At Shahbazgarhi® '‘the larger portion of the record containing all the inscriptions except the 12th 
is engraved on both the eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock,” while at Mansera 
“ the first twelve edicts have been found incised on two rocks ” and the last two are missing. 
In the Kalsi group the edicts are in order on a single boulder, though towards the bottom, 
beginning with the 10th edict, the letters increase in size.” The inscription at Girnar con- 
sists of two main divisions separated by a line drawn from the top to the bottom of the rock. 
The first five edicts are to the left, while the next seven, from 6 to 12, are to the right. “ The 
13th edict is placed below and on its right is the 14th edict.” At Dhauli the Asoka inscrip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
occupy the whole of the middle column and one- half of the right column.” 

Thus we find that in all these places RE II at least is found along with the others on the 
same rock and in a regular order following the first edict and being followed by the third. 

1 Asoka, by D. R, Bhandarkar, M.A,, Ph.D., published by the Calcutta University in 1925. 

3 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 In this article RB stands for Rock Edicts; PE, for Pillar Edicts; MRE, for Minor Rock Edicts. 

4 Bhandarkar’s p. 276. ® Ibid., p, 319. 

® The quotations are all from Bhandarkar *8 Asoka, pp. 250-4. 
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If RE II was, as ^Ir. Deb says, later than PE VII, then it could not have followed the first 
and been followed by the third edict ; on the other hand it ought to have been on a separate 
rock or at least apart from the rest as a supplement to them. As this is not the case, we 
shall have to suppose, if Mr. Deb's tlieory is accepted, that, while the Rock Edicts were being 
engraved, Asoka had left between RE I and III just enough space for the Second Edict, 
and then filled in the edict later on. The absurdity of such supposition is evident on the 
very face of it. 

The same argument applies mutatls mutandis to RE XIII. 

Tims the simple fact that RE II and XIII are found along with the other Rock Edicts 
in a certain definite order, shoves that they could not have been later than the other Rock 
Edicts and that at least the first edict was followed by the second, the second by the third 
and so on. 

Dr. Bhandarkar avoids this ditficulty by saying that aU the Rock Edicts are later than PE 
\ II. '* We are, therefore,’’ he writes, compelled to infer that RE II and XIII, in fact the 
whole set of the 14 Rock Edicts, came to be engraved after the Sreveii Pillar Edicts were 
incised .... Tliis shows that all lus RE, whether they are the 14 RE or the MRE, must 
have been engraved when the work of in-;cribing the seven PE came to an end." ^ The basis for 
this view has been that in PE VII A>oka refers to Dhammalipis as having been ordered to 
be inscribed on stone pillars and slabs, and not on or rocks, and also that PE VII, 

which sums up Asoka s measures for the promotion of the Dhamma, does not mention the 
works of charity and the missionary efforts found in RE II and XIII. 


V e have discussed before how, though the omission in PE VII of the missionary efforts 
mentioned in RE II and XIII remains to be explained satisfactorily, there has been definite 
mention of works of charity in PE VH, while the position of RE II and, to a lesser extent, of 
RE XIII has shown us that all the Rock Edicts must be nearly of one date, or at least that 
RE II cannot be later than RE III and IV, 

V e ha\ e some specific references in the edicts themselves as to when they were engraved 
01 issued. And yet Dr. Bliandarkar remarks ^ “ It is true that no less than four different 
dates are found mentioned in this series (RE IV, V. VIII and XIII), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dhammalipis, or any component part thereof, vas inscribed in any parti- 
cular year. They are dates of the different events alluded to in the different parts of this 
series and not of the actual engraving." 


In all there are five dates mentioned in the RE, and of these the one mentioned in RE III 
has unfortunately escapctl Dr. Bhandarkor's notice. This date is very important for our 
purpose. Equally unfoitunute has Ixa n the learned professor's statement that we find no- 
where the particular yoar of imeribing any ]-irt of the Dhammalipis. For there is at least 
one date in RE I\, vvliich tells us wlum that edict was inscribed or written. 

In PvE III Asoka says ^ W hen I Inid been c<msecrated twelve years this order was issued 
( ffV .... Thimaeans th:it vlumcv; r the edict might have been actually engraved, 
the order at least was issued in the Fkh rt‘giiai yi^ir. Tlie edict as such— its form, language 
and contents-apart from its e.videnee on stone, existed in the 13th reuiial year. And a.s 
we do not find any reference anywhere el.e to wlum the order was ineked, we may safely 
take the words •• this ordm* wn^ ismed " as dmoling the engraving of the edict on the rocks. 

Inirther m RE IV we find ” This was fo hr ^rri/hn by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of 

the Gods, when he was consecrated tweUc year..*' Here it is obvious that the edict was 
engraved m the 13th regnal year, as there is definite inentii.u of the date. In sjiite of this, 
r. Jiaiidarkar sa that we elo not find any date of the actual engraving, and that all the 
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dates mentioned in the edicts are dates of the different events alluded to. The dates of 
events are to be found in RE V, VIII and XIII, but those in RE III and’I V refer to the edicts 
and not to events. 

Again in the Sixth PiUar Edict Asoka says : Since I was crowned twelve years, I have 
caused Dhammalipis to be written for the welfare and happiness of the people, so that giving 
up that (conduct), the officers might nurture this and that growth of Dhamma.** This 
reference to the edicts cannot be to the PE because they are definitely known to belong to 
the 26th and 27th regnal years. What other edicts can this refer to but the RE, of which 
the third and the fourth definitely mention that they were issued or written after the twelfth 
year and before the thirteenth regnal year was over ? The first four RE at least cannot be 
later than the 13th regnal year. 

One small point must be noted. RE IV says that it was ivritten, and not engraved as 
PE II and VII record. But as PE I, III and VI, of which the dates are settled, use the 
word written,” we may safely ignore the difference between written ” and ‘‘ engraved.” 

From another side we find that the RE are earlier than PE VII and the PE as a whole. 
These are some institutions and acts of Asoka which are mentioned in PE VII, but which 
are found only in the RE and not in the other PE, for instance, Dharma Mahamatras 
whose creation was a very important act of Asoka. In Asoka’s eyes this institution was so 
important that he devoted the whole of RE V to describing their functions, in addition to 
referring to them in other edicts. Likewise we find no mention of almsgiving in PE, but we 
find it mentioned in PE VII and RE V, VIII and XL There are a few more such instances 
which show that PE VII recapitulates some ideas and institutions to be found exclusively in 
the Rock Edicts, which, therefore, must be prior to PE VII. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that at least the first four Rock Edicts belong to the 
13th regnal year and the first two may be a little earlier, while the other Rock Edicts are cer- 
tainly not later than the Pillar Edicts, particularly the 7th ; and it is most probable that RE 
V to XIV belong to the 14th regnal year. 

Coming to the Minor Rock Edicts, we find that it is not correct to place them, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar does, after the PE. For in MRE I we find this passage : “ The Beloved of the 
Gods saith ; ‘ It is more than two years and a half that I was lay-worshipper but did not 
exert myself strenuously. It is a year, indeed more than a year, that I have lived with the 
Sangha and have exerted myself . . , ” This indicates that the Edict was engraved about 

four years after Asoka became a Buddhist, Lr., a little more than a year after he entered the 
Sangha or became a monk. RE XIII tells us that directly after the conquest of Kalinga, 
which event happened in the 9th regnal year, began Asoka’s zealous protection of theDhamma. 
That is to say, Asoka became a Buddhist about three years before the Kalinga war, 
i,e.y about the Gth regnal year, and entered the Sangha just after the conquest, and issued 
the Minor Rock Edict a little more than a year later, about the 10th regnal year and not the 
the 13th, as V. A. Smith and others hold. For if we accept Dr. Smith’s view, Asoka became 
a Buddliist after the Kalinga conquest and a zealous one nearly three years later. But this 
contradicts the more reliable statement in RE XIII that Asoka’s zealous protection of the 
law began directly after the conquest. Therefore the MRE must belong to the 10th regnal year. 

Even if we accept Dr. Smith’s view, the MRE fall in the 13th year and not after the PE. 
If we follow Dr. Bhandarkar and place the MRE about the 27tli or 28th regnal year, it means 
that Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the 23rd or 24th regnal year. But RE XIII dis- 
tinctly tells us that Asoka’s zealous protection, longing for and teaching of the Dhamma began 
after the conquest of Kalinga in the 9th regnal year. Therefore we cannot place the MRE 
after the PE. Their real date must be somewhere about the 10th regnal year. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Oontinued from voL LV , page 234,) 

1, 121, 4 : upo adarsi iundhifuco nd I'dhsho 
nodJicV ivdi'ir aJcda prigcVni | 
admasdn nd sasafd bodJidyantt 
sas va tfa m d 'gd t pnnar ey (isb t n d rn |1 

Th^ breast (that is, the upper body) of Ushas has eome to view like that of a resplendent 
(vMiiinj;) woman ; she has made manifest her own (greatness) like nodhas : waking the sleepcTS 
like the she has come again, the most frequent comer of those that come again’’. After 
priydnf, own, I supply the word maliimnah after 7, 75, 1 ; vy o^Jid’ dvodivijd' rtendvishkrnvdnd* 
vvihhna nain d'gdt. The same word, or, if a neuter noun be deemed necessary, the word 
mahtfram or maliltcanam, it seems to me, should be supplied also m 4, 4, 5 : dvisJi hrnushva 
da'icydny ague {daivydni^daivydni innliitvdni', daivydni u' ; Sayana supplies tejdmsi) and 

2,23,14: dvis int hrsJiva ydd dsat ta iikthydm (yaf^yat maliitvam ; yad mryara\ S^ana has yad 
viryain). Nodkas still remains an obscure word and its meaning is unknoAra. 

Priya means " own ’ in the following passages also: TS. 5, 1, 5, 2 : cJidnddhsi IcJidlu vd! agneh 
priyd! tanuh j priy uyaimiwxfa laiwjx p \ridadhdli '' the cJianddihsi, indeed, are the o'wm body 
(self) of Agni ; ho covers him with his own body (self)”; ibid., 5, 1, 6, 2 : eshd' vd' agneh priya' 
tand'r ydd ajd' priydyaivainam tanuvd sansrjati this, nameh^, the she-goat, is verily the ovm 
body (self) of Agni ; he unites him with his ovm body (self ) ibid., 5,7,3, 4 '.tsha kMlu vd* 
agneh priya' tanid r ynl vaihdnardh | priyd'ydm evainam tanuvdm prdtlshthdpayati “'this, namely, 
Vaisvanara, is verily Agni’s own body ; he establishes him in his ovm body ’’ (compare vais- 
vdnara iti vd agneh priyaig dhdma ‘‘Vaisvanara is Agni’s ovm body” in Tandya Br. 14, 2,3; 
and Ait. Br. 3, 8, 6-7) ; TS. 5, 3, 10, 3 : etdd vd' agneh priydm dim ma yddghrtdvi priycnaivainam 
dJid'rnnd sehnardhayati ” This, namely, butter, is verily the ovm form of Agni ; he makes him 
thrive with his own form KS. 20, 1: aywer ra esM vaiwdnarasya priya tanur yat sikatdh 
‘‘ This, namely, sand is verily the ovm body of Agni”; 262V/., 21,^ \ priyaijaivainam tanvd 
samardhayati '' He makes him thrive with his o^vn body (form) 

Likewise, it means ' own ’ in VS, 2, 17 ; agneh priyam pdtlio' pitam “ Go to the own abode 
of Agni : in VS. 8, 50 : agneh, indrasya, vi'^vesMm devdindnx, priyam pdtJio *piJii '' Go to the 
own abode of i^gni, Indra, Visve Devah (compare svam gmihoapifka 'go to your own abode’ 
in ASS. 1, 11, 8) ; and AV. 2, .34, 2 : jmimuhcdnto bhuranasya relo gdtum dhatta ydjaindndya 
devdh* I upd'krtammsarndnani ydd ndhdt priydni deva ndmdpy etu p>a tJiah ‘'Do ye, releasing the 
seed of being, show the way to the sacrificcr, O gods ; what, brought hither and immolated, 
stood up, living, let it go to the ovm abode of the gods, (compare TS. 3, 1,4,3: npd'krtan 
Sadamandni ydd dsthdj jtvdm dcvd'ndm dpy-eln pa thah andTS. 5, 1, 11,4 : d^vo ghrtena tmdnyd 
sdmakta upei devd'n duVdx pa Ihci etK)P And similarly means ‘own ’ in TS. 1,5,3, 2-3: 
saptg league samidhah sapfd jihvdh sapfd dshayah sapbi dkd'7)ia jyri^jd'ni and in ibid., 1, 5, 4, 
4 : .<^apta sapia vai sapladhdgneh priyds tanuvah. 

In the same way there can be no doubt that priya generally means ‘ owm ’ in the expression 
priyam dhdma which occurs fairly frequently in the Yajns-S fmliilds and Brdhmana.s and is 
interpreted by Bohtlingk and R;>th (s.v. dhdynt) as 'gewohnte Ihumatli, Lieblingsstiitte, Lk^b- 
liiigssache, Liebhaberei, Lieblings-name ; -preise, -pf^rson ’and by Gekiner (Glossar, s.v. dhdma) 
as ‘.das Liebe Weson,die lieb- Perse'nlichlout, Lieblingsname, die liebe Person,’ etc.; thus: 

Kaush. Up, 3, 1 : Praiardano ha dairodd'iir 'indrasj/a priyanx dhdmopagaydma yuddhena 
gxiurndiena ca | taxu hendra nvdea pratardana varam le daddwdi j| 

“Pratardana, son of Divodasa, went to Indra’s owai abode by means of battle and valour. 
Indra said to him, ‘ Pratardana, I grant thee a boon.’ ” Indrasya priyam dhdma here does not 
mean Freundschaft, Gunst, Liebe ’ of Indra (as Geldner would have it) or ‘ gewohnte Heimath ’ 
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of Indra (PfF), but ‘ India’s o^yn abode the domain that he rules over and that is known as 
Indraloka or svarga in later literature which Pratardana won through his valour in battle 
(see Macdonnell in Vedic Index, s.v. Pratardana), The allusion here is to the wcll-loiown 
belief of the Indian writers that those who die in battle fighting valiantl}" go to heaven; compare 
Manu, 7,89 : ahamshu mitho nyonynajijhdmsanto mahik^liitah \ yudhyamdndh iiaram saJdyd 
svargam ydiity apardhmukhdh, and Kautilya's Arthasastra, 10, 3 (p. 365) : vedeshv apy ami- 
sruyate — samdpta-dakshindnum yajndndm avabhrtlieslm $d le gatlr yd siirdnd}a ill .... 
ydn yajmsanghais tapasd ca viprdh svargaishinah pdtracayas ca ydnti | kslianena tan 
apy apiydnti surdh prdndn suyuddheshu parityajantah. 

Ait. Br. 6, 20, 940 : etena vai vasislitha indrasya priyam dhdmopdgacchat i sa j^aramafu 
lokam ajayat | upendrasya priyam dlidma (Aufrecht’s edition reads lokam here which is 
incorrect) gaccliati jayaii paramam lokam ya cram veda H 

'' By means of this (sfikta ; hymn of praise), verily, Vasislitha attained the own abode 
of Indra, he won the highest world ; he who knows this goes to India’s own abode, wins 
the highest world.” 

And similarly, in ibid., 5,2,5: etena vai gdsamada indrasya priya’n dlid ttiopdgacchaf \ 
5, 2, 12 : gayali pldtah visveshdm dcvdiuhn priyam dlidmopdgacchai \ I, 21, 6: ddbldr hdsvinoh 
kakshi van priyam dhdmopdgacchat ; TS. 5, 2, 1, 6 : etena. vai vatsaprir hlidlandano' gnel priyam 
dhdmdvdrunddha ; ibid. 5,2,3, 4 ; etena vai visvdmitrd gnch priyam dhdrndvdrunddha ; and in 
ibid., 5,3,11,3, I takopnya in the sense of ‘ oWi ’ and in the sense of 'abode.’ With 

regard to the latter word, the meaning of ‘ Persoiilkhkeit, Wesen, Form ’ , suggested by Geldner 
is however not unsuitable in these passages which can be translated as ‘‘ By means of this 
(hymn of praise) Grtsamada attained verily the oAvn personality of Indra ”, etc.; for, in similar 
passages in later literature that describe the virtue of hymns of praise {stoira) or of mantras, 
we read not only that the author of the hymn of praise and the others that made use of the 
stotra or mantrain question (compare upa ajnch, indrasya, devdndm, dlidma gacchaii ya 

evam veda in the above passages) atta-in the world of the particular deity (sdynjyavi gaccliati, 
salokatdm dpnoii) that is addressed by the stotra or mantra, but also that they become such deity 
itself {sarupatdm dpnoti). Campare for instance, Lalitesahasrandmastotra (Xirnaya-sagara 
ed., V. 289 ff.): praiimdsani panrnamdsydm cbliir ruiraasliasrakai h \ rdtrau yas cakrardjastlidm 
arcayel paradevaldm\\ sa eva lalitdrnpas tadrdpd lalitd svayani \ na layor vllyatc blicdo bliedakit 
pdpakrd blia vet ^\; Avyciktopaimlmt, Kh. 7; ya inidm vidijdm adliitc .... ddidnte tamasah 

param dhdnia prdpnuydt \ yatra virdt n\ si rlid vabhdsate iaisvarupa-dliydnapard 

mxinaya dkalpdnte tasminn eva liyante ; Tirpuratapini Upanishad, 4 : om namas sivdyeti 
ydjushamantropdsako rudratvam prdpnoli ; and Raniarahasyopanish.n, Ch. 5 : rdmaman- 
trdndm krtapiirascarano rdmacandro bkavati. 

Priya means 'own ’ in the other passages too given in PW. Thus, \ S. 1, 31: dhdnia ndmdsi 
priyavi dcvdndm '' Thou art the gods' own fc»rni and name ”; ibkh, 2, 6 : prlyoia dlidmnd priyam 
sadi 'hSit in thy ovti seat in tliy own form'’; priijd dkdmdni and priyd pdthdnsi in 

VS. 21, 46 ff. mean ‘ovii abodes, own domains'; Sata. Br. 3, 4, 2, 5: ic deed jii'^hfds iandb priy hii 
dhdmdni sdrdham samavadadire " The g<'ds took together portions from tlioir own selves, 
from their own powers”; ibid., 10, 1, 3, 11 : etad dluUya priyam dlidma yad yar’^shfha itl ‘'This 
is indeed his own name, that of ‘youngest ' and ibid. 2, 3, 4, 24 : dliutayo vd a-^ya prlyain dlidma 
“ The oblations arc indeed the own essence of him”; priyenaivainam dlidmnd samardliayaii 
si^msparsayati, pratycti, etc.) " VVhth his own body (or form, or nat;uv, etc.) he makes him 
thrive (covers him, etc.).” 

The word sva, which, like nikja , primarily moans ^ own seems likewise to be used in the 
sense of priya in some passages^ Instam es of su('h usage arc : 

2, 5, 7 : sn fh svd^ya dhddya^f k\nuid! m itvlg it id jam | 
stOmam ynjildm cad drain vanernd rarimd! vaydm \ 
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“ May the beloved (Agni), the priest, for the sake of dear food, make ready the (human) 
priest ; may he then control the praise and sacrifice ; we have offered (oblations) The sense 
of this verse is obscure and 1,31,3 where the words clhdyase, vanoslii and mantram occur, scarcely 
helps here. But sva seems to mean ‘ dear, beloved ’ here ; compare the passages given above 
where Agni is called ' dear Regarding svam dlidyah compare 10, 112, 4 ipriyebhir ydhi priydm 
dnnajn dcclia and note the repetition of the word priya here similar to that of sva in the above 
verse. CJompare also 1, 58, 2 : svdm ddma yuvdmdno ajdrah . , ataseshu tishthasi where too 
perhaps sva means ‘ dear 

3, 31, 21 : ddedishta vrtraJid! g6patir gdJ 

antdh krshnd'n arushalr dka^mabkir gat \ 
prd sunrUd disdmdna rtena 
duras ca visvd avrnod dpa svallt || 

“ The destroyer of Vrtra, the lord of cows, has given cows ; with his bright troops he penetrated 
into the dark ones. Bestowing riches rightly, he has opened all the dear doors.” To interpret 
the last pdda as ‘ he has opened all his own doors ' hardly yields any sense; I therefore take svdh 
here as equivalent to priydh. Compare 1, 142, 6; pdmM^ sah puruspr'lio dvd^ro devUr hiranydyih, 
7, 17, 2 : utd dvd! ra lUalVr vi srayantd'm and 10, 70, 2 : vl srayadlivam . , . . usatfr dva! rah 

where the doors are called ‘ much-beloved, dear C The ' dear ’ doors are, evidently, those that 
give access to the chamber or other recej^tacle that contains wealth (compare, rdyo durali 
in 1,68, 10 : vl rdyd aurnod ditrah paruhshuh ) ; and the epithet ‘ dear ’ seems to be trans- 
ferred to the doors from the wealth which as we kiiow is often described in the RV. as being 
^ dear’; compare 4, 41, 10 given above and the passages cited in connection therewith. 

10, 120, 8 : imd! brahma brhdddivo vlvahU 

I'ndrdya sushdm agrlydh svarshd^h ] 
maho gotrdsya hshayatl svarajo 
duras ca visvd avrnod dpa sva’ Ii || 

‘'These mighty hymns Brhaddiva speaks out for Indra. He, the foremost, the winner of 
light, is the lord of the mighty and independent stone ; he lias opened all the dear doors By 
the ‘ mighty and independent stone ’ is here meant the Vajra or thunderbolt of Indra with 
which he opens the doors of the receptacle containing rielu^s and which is elsewhere called 
adri, parvata and asynan ' compare 4, 22, 1 : yC (sc. iiulrah) dinidunm kivasd bihhrad Hi; 6, 22, 6 : 
maiiojuvd svatavah pdrvatena \ ,',cyutd cid viliitd svojo ruj/,h ; and 1, 51, 3 : sashia dd vimadd^- 
ydvaho vdsv dja! v ddrlm vdvasdndsya nartdyan. The epithet .n’ardj, ‘independent,’ irulicates 
perhaps that the Vajra is irresistible and overcomes all. 

8, 70, 11 : anydvratayn dmdnusham dyajvdmm ddevaytua | 

dva svdh sdJchd dudhuvita pdrvatah sugluid' ya ddsyum pdrrafah j] 

“May the dear friend Parvata shake off him who follows another's ordinance, who is not 
human, who does not offer sacrifices, who is impious ; and may Parvata (shake off) the 
Dasyu for swift death (?) 

3, 31, 10 : sarn'pdkjamdyid amndann ahld srdm 
pdyah jyratndsya rctaso ddghdnnh \ 
vl rCdasi atapad ghuslia eshdm 
jdfe nishtkdJm ddadhur goshu vird! n |1 

Seeing and milking the milk of the old oner’s semen, tlioy (the An gi rases) gladdened the 
dear (Indra). Their shout warnu d th(^ two worlds ; they placed him the foremost in what 
is born (that is, in the creation) ; they placed Iktocs amidst the kiiu' (or, in the kine) I 
understand this verse as referring to the winning of th<^ sun which also is one of the exploits of 
Indra in association with the Ahgirases ; see MacdonelFs Vrdic Mythology, pp. 61 and 143^ 
The old one, praim, is Dyaus or Heaven and his ' seed relah, is the sun ; compare 8, 6, 30 1 
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it jyratnasija rctaso jfjCti-sh paiijantl vdsardm ; 1, 100. 3 : divo net yctsya retaso dughdndh ; 
5, 17, 3 : divo net ydsija retam behde chr, canty arcehjah ; and 10, 37, 1 : divas putraJya suWydya 
samsata. The second pdda therefore means, ' making the sun appear k In the first pdda, 
the word svam has been interpreted by Geldner (Kommentar, p. 51), following Sayana, as 
svakiyain godhanafn and the verb abhi amadan in the sense of ' rejoicing ’ (Glossar ; sich frenen 
liber). The combination (ihlii mfd is however met with in another verse of the RV, namely, 
in 1, 51, 1 abhi tyctui mesli/m puruhutdm rgmlyam in^ dram girbliir where it has the 

sense, not of *' rejoicing ’ but of *' gladdening k I believe that this is the sense here also, and 
that amadann ablii svain means ‘ they gladdened the dear (Indra),’ that is to say, that they 
praised him; compare 1, G2, 5: grndno dhgirobhir dasma vl var iishdsd siVryena gcbhir d'ndhah. 
Compare also 1, 142, 4 ; 5, 5, 3 ; 8, 50, 3 ; and 8, 98, 4 where the epithet priya is used of 
Indra. In the last pdd‘i, the expression 'they placed heroes in the kine (or, amidst the kine) ’ 
is not very intelligible to me ; Oldenberg (22 F. ^oten 1, p. 241) suggests that it means that 
‘ they exerted themselves in such a way that the heroes were no more cut off from the posses- 
sion of cows.’ 

AV. 6, 83, 4 : vihl svd! m ahiitunjushdn'j mdnasd svdJlid mdnasd ydd iddin juJtomi \ 
Consume the dear oblation, enjoying with the mind, hail, as now^ I make oblation with the 
mind.” 

AV. 3, 19, 3 : mcaih padyanidm ddJiare bhavaniu 

ye 7iah siirivg maghdvdnam prtanyd^ n \ 
ksliinami brdJimandm[trd)i un naydmi svtd n aluhn || 

'' Downward let them fall, let them become inferior, w ho may fight against our liberal patron. 
With my incantation, I destroy the enemies ; I raise those that are dear (to me).” * Though 
the interpretation of svdn as ' (ray) own people ’ is not unsuited here, the contrast betw^een 
amitrdn and svdn show^s that the latter word has here the sense of ' those that are dear to me ; 
those whom I like ; friends.’ 

AV. 7, 77, 5 : tapto vehn gJiarmd nakshatii svdliotd 
prd vdm adhvaryds caratii pdyasvdn \ 
nici dlior d iigd h d s yds u i n d ta n d^ yd 
vitdyyi pdtd )n pd ijosa usrLyd yah j | 

“The gkarma is heated for you ; let the dear Jiotr approach ; let the adlivaryii, rich in milk, 
move forward. Eat ye, 0 Alvins, of this milked sweet ; drink ye of this cowl’s milk.” The 
word taMiydh is obscure and I have followed Ludwig here in translating it as 'this.’ Re- 
garding svahotd, compare what has been said above under nityahotd. Compare also 7, 73, 2 : 
ny it priyfj mdnushah sddi hofd nd^ saiyd \y:> y ijafc vdndate ca [ asnithn inddlivo ahind %ipdkd dl 
vdf/i voce viddheshu pr djasvan wfiiere the expressions hold, asnitaiu madlivo asvind, and 
prayasvdn are parallel to svahotd. niadhor asvind v1tam, and prayasvdn (for, this is the correct 
reading, fomid, as is noted by Whitney in his T renislaiion , in the Kauhka-Sutra and the 
Vait ana “Sutra and also in Sayatia’s commentary, and not pay as van) in the above verse. 

10, 21, 1 : d^gniya nd svdvektibhir liCtdram tvd v\niynalic | 

yapidUja stlrndbarhishe vl vo made strdm 2 '>dvakdsocishayn vlvaksliase || 

“ As Agni, WT, wdth pleasingly-cut (hymns of praise), choose thee hotr for the sacrifice where 
the barhis is spread — thee that art ])urning and that hast clear light.” Compare priya tashtdni, 
pleasingly-cut, pleasingly-fashioned (limbs) in 10, 80, 5 ajid the verses 1, 130, 6 ; 5, 2, 11 ; 
5, 29, 15 ; 5, 73, 10 ; (dc., wliirh speak of hymns being ‘ cut ’ or ‘ fashioned ’ into shape. 
Concerning the refrain, vi vo made .... vivakshase. which is not here translated, see 
Oldenberg, RV . Nolen II, p. 221 and the literature refiwred to therein. 

8, 32, 20^: piba svddhainavdndm aid yys idgrye sded | 
uid! yam indra yds tdva y 
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Drink of those (Somas that are mised) with pleasing milk ; and what is with Tugrya and 
that which is here, 0 ludra, arc thine/’ Svadhainavdndm is equivalent to priyadhainavdndm : 
the reference is to the milk which is added to the kSoma juice. Compare 9, 101, 8 : sdm u 
priijd! anushata gd^ vo rndddya iiW slivayah \ samdsal I'rnvate patJidh pdvamdndsa indavah ; 
compare also 9, 32, 5 : ahhi g a vo anushata y 6 slid jdrdm ivapriy 'on\ 9, 1, 9 : ahjamain dghnyd xitd 
sri idnti dhendvah simm \ somam indrdya pdUave ; 9, 9, 1 : pari priyd' divas kavir vdydmsi 
napfyor liitdh \ suvanO ydti kavikratuh , 

VS. 22, 19 : ihd dhr^tir ihd svddhrtih svd^kd \ 

Here steadiness ; here pleasing steadiness, hail.” 

In the above translations, I have assumed that the words svavrkti, svadkainava and 
soadhiti have really the word sva as a component, in which case priyavrkti, priyadJiaimva 
and priyadhrti are the best equivalents for them. I do not however feel certain that this 
assumption is correct ; or rather, I feel inclined to believe that the word sva is not really a 
component of these words at all. We loiow that in Sanskrit there exist a number of words 
beginning really with su- but having a variant form beginning with sva-. As examples of 
such, I may cite the following from PW — svagupta, svagrhitandman, svadhd, svadhita^svadliiti, 
svastha, svabrahmanyd, svabliadrd, svavdsini, and svardshtra (proper name of a people), svapura 
(name of a town), svabhiuni (proper name), and svarenu (proper name) all which have also 
forms beginning with su- instead of sva-. The word sujana occurs in the form svajana in Ind. 
Spr^ (II), 6672, svajana-durjanayoh, and it is remarked in PW ' nicht selten werden svajana 
und sujana mit einander verwechselt.’ Similarly, the PW gives references to passages where 
the word svaprakdsa has the meaning ' clear,’ that is, of suprakdsa. In the RV itself, we 
have the form svadhd, nectar, instead of sudkd and the form svayaiastaram in 8, 60, 11 where 
the SV reads suya^astaram . I am inclined to think that the words svavrkti, svadkainava, and 
svadJirti also belong to this class and that they are but variants of the words suvrkti, svdhainava 
and sudhrti. Of these latter, the word suvrkti occurs frequently in the RV. It is derived 
from the root rc in PW but I believe that it really comes from the root vrj ' to cut ’(compare the 
word vrkta-barhis) and that the meaning is ‘ well-cut, well-fashioned ’ ; see what has been said 
above under 10, 21, 1. I would therefore translate the passages 10, 21, 1 : 8, 32, 20; and 
VS. 22, 19 as follows : As Agni, we with well-fashioned (hymns) choose thee hotr for the 
sacrifice, etc.” ; Drink of these Somas that are well mixed with good milk, etc.” ; and 
“ Here steadiness ; here good steadiness, liail ! ” With regard to the VS passage, the commen- 
tator Uvata, I may here observe, has paraphrased svadhrti by sddhi-dhrti which seems to show 
that ho too regarded it as a variant of sudJuti. 

Wackernagel, in his Ailindlsrht Gr>‘mhrdik II, § 33b (p. 81), refers to the frequently, 
expressed opinion, the best exposition of which is by Zubaty in KZ, 31, p. 52ff., that su- in 
compounds has, in addition to itself, an ablaut form sva-, and says that so far as the Vedic 
langimge (altindi'.ch) is cfoicerned, the examples adduced, namely, svadkd-sudM, svadhitu 
sudhiti, and svadliUa-sudliita arc too few in number to justify such opinion being held with 
regard to it. The number of examples, however, is not, as he thinks, restricted to the three 
mentioned here ; for we have already met witli two more examples above — svavrkti-suvrkti, 
svayasastara-suyasastam and we shall nv^et with somr^ more presently. And, secondly, ’the 
statement that ‘ 5?^- has in addition to its(df an ablaut form .nn- in compounds ’ gives but a 
partial and incorrect representation of the real fact, namely, that in Sanskrit, and in the 
^edlc language also, there occur a certain numb(T of words Ix^ginning with that have got 
^riaiit form.', Ix giuning with sva- or alternatively, tliat there occur a certain number of words 
beginning u ilh tliat have got variant forms Ix ginnmg with This does not mean that 
the hrst word m all such compounds is in reality .9?^ and that the form beginning with sva- is a 
variant of this ; for there occur some compounds in which the first word is really 5 m and in 
whose case the form beginning with is a variant of such original form with sva-. Compare 
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Tait. Up . 2, 7 : asad vd idam agra dsit | tato vai sad ajdyafa | tad dtmdnan smyam alcuruta \ iasmdt 
iat suJcrtam ucyata iti ; the word sukrta here stands distinctly for svahrta and is thus a variant 
of it ; compare Sankara’s bhdshya thereon : suJcrtam svayam-kartnicyate and Sankarananda’s 
scholium, sukrfam svdrthe 'yam soJi prayojah ( svena samskrtavat svakrtam. Compare also Munrl. 
Up. 1, 2, 1 : esha vah pantJidJi sukctasya Joke (Saiikara: sukdasya svayajn nirvartUasya karmano 
loke) ; ibid., 1, 2, 6 : esha vafi punyaJi sukdo bralimalokaJi and also ibid,, 1, 2, 10 : ndkasya 
prshtJie te sukrte '/mbhutvd imam loJcam hiriataram vd visatiti where too in all probability 
eukrtah^svakrtaJ} : and Katha Up. 1, 3, 1 : dam pibantau sukdasya loJce cJidydm pravishtau 
parame pardrdhe where Sankara has explained sukdasya as svayam kdasya karma^ah. It 
must therefore be understood that in the case of compounds that occur in two forms, one 
beginning with su- and the other with sm-, the real original form may be either the one 
beginning with su^ or the one beginning with sva-. And as a corollary, it has also to be 
admitted that in the case of compounds that occur in one form only, either beginning wdth 
su- or beginning with sva-, it is possible that such form beginning wdth su~ or sva- may not be 
the real original form of the word at all, but only a variant of the real original form beginning 
with sva- or su~ as the case may be. 

In other words, wdicn we meet with compounds beginning with su- or sva-, it is desirable to 
investigate first if such compound occurs in both forms or in one form only. In the latter 
case, one should further find out which of the two words, su and sva, gives the better meaning 
for the compound in connection with the passage where it occurs and determine accordingly 
the original form of the word and its meaning and also whether the word occurs in the given 
passage in its original form or in a variant form. The same thing has to be <lone in the former 
case also ; but if, as sometimes happens, both the words sw and sva are found to give the 
better meaning, each in its own context, one should postulate two original forms, beginning 
with su and sva respectively, and interpret the w^ords accordingly : if, on the other hand, one 
only of the two words, su and sva, is found to give a good meaning (or the better meaning) 
in all the passages (where the compound occurs in either form), one should postulate one 
original form (beginning with or sra-as the case may be) and regard the other form (begin- 
ning with sva- or s^i- as the case may be) as a variant of it and interpret the passages accordingly. 

The bearing of the foregoing remarks may perhaps be better understood from a considera- 
tion of some compounds beginning with sva- and su-. The words svakshatra-suksJiatni both 
occur in the RV.; and the originality of the form svakshatra is proved by the occurrence oi the 
parallel word priyakshatra ; see above. One has therefore to ronsider if the word sukshaira, 
in the passages where it occurs, gives a better meaning when one regards h as occurring in its 
original form and therefore interprets it as ' having excellent dominion ’ [sobhanam Jeshatram 
yasya) or when it is regarded as a variant of the word svaJcsJiatra and tliorefore interpreted as 
‘ whose is dominion’ (.si’am ksJiatravi yasya), that is, ' ruling over others ; sovc^reign.’ Consider- 
ing that iho word mikshatra is used almc^st exclusively as an epithet of various gods, and that 
in their ease, the meaning ‘ sovereign ; ruling over others ’ is more appropriate and forceful 
than that of ‘ having ex(\'llent domiiihjn,' I feel inclined to give preference to the latter of the 
above meanings and thus to regard sulcshatra as a variant of the original form svakshatra, 
which, too, be it noted, is used almost exclusively as an epithet of various gods. On the other 
hand, in the case of the words sukandra-svakandra both occurring in the RV., I consider lliat 
the interpretation ' well-shining ’ is, in every passage, to be preferred to tliat of ' shining of 
its^df,’ ‘self-shining’; and I therefore regard svakandra in 1,52, 0, the only [)assagc where it 
occurs, as equivalent to sukandra and as meaning ' w-cdl-sliining As regards the words 
suhotr (RV) — svahofr (AV), the occurrence of the word ndyahotr (sec above) seems to sliowr that 
the latter form (in A\^. 7, 77, 5) is original and siiould be interpreted in the same way as nit- 
yahofi\ wliile th-" juxtaposition of the word svadhvara in 103, 12 : yah suhdtdsvadh vara h 
seems to show' that here the interpretation “ good hofi ” gives the better meaning. I therefore 
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regard both words as being in their original forms. Of the pair svayasastara, 'renowned of 
one’s self ’ (RV ) — suyasastara ‘ having much renowm ’ (SV), it is obvious that the latter is the 
better meaning. 1 believe therefore that^m/yasa^^/amin theRV is a variantof siiya-^astara 
means the same as that word, and like wise chat the word smyasa^ occurring frequently in the 
RV, is a variant of, and has the same moaning as, sayakis. Similarly, of the pair sugopa 
(having a good protector; well-protected ) — svagopa (protected by one’s self; self -protected), 
both occurring in the RV, the former meaning seems to bo obviously better than the latter; 
and I therefore think it preferable to interpret svagopa in 10, 31, 10, (the only passage where 
the word occurs ) : Vffatliir avyaOn'h Iciginta svagopa, as ‘ well- protected ' and to regard it as a 
variant of the word sugopa \ wdiile, of the pair siiyu] well-yoked ’) -svayuj ('yoking itself ; 
yoked of its own self ’) both occurring in the RV, it is equally obvious that the latter mean- 
ing suits the context better than the former, which is, when compared with it, a weak and 
colourless epithet. I therefore look upon the avord suyuj (in the RV. passages where it occurs) 
as a variant of, and having the same moaning as, svayuj. Compare the epithet manoyxij, 
which, like sayiij, is applied to hymns, horses, and chariots ; and compare specially 1, 121, 12: 
ivdyn indra ndryo yd'n itvo n/ n tishthd vd'iasya suyujo vdJiisJitlian | ydmtekdipdusdnCimandinain 
do! d vrtmhdmm gM'ryaia tatafesha vdjrcna vith 1, 51,10 tdlcdiad ydt ia usdnd sdhasd sdJio vi 
rodasimajmdnd badlialc sdvnh | d' icd vd'ta^^y a Vfinanomanoyuja cV vd'ryan id min avahann abhi 
srdvah and 5, .31 , 10 : v Vfa^ya yuJe^av S!iyuja^ cid dsvdn with 4, 18, 4 : vdJianfu ivd manoyujo yuh- 
to! so navaij r nd m va yy .... vdior'^ the word suyitj in the former pair of verses is obviously 
parallel to the word inun 'gnj intlw latter pair thus indicating clearly that equivalent 

to svayuj. Compare also the verse 3, 58, 3 : ^uynghJnrdhridi surd Id rdtbcna ddsrdv inu'/rn stindavi 
slukam ndreh with the verse 5, 75, 6: d' rdut nard manoyujc.'svdsohprasliitdpsavah \ vdyo va- 
haniu jylti^ye -aha smnnebhir ah'ind and Vvith the vctsc 1, 110, 4: ijuvdrn hhvjifvm bhumwdnam 
vibhir (jatdm svdyuJdibliif rdvdhanid pilrddiya i?' and note tliat the ej)it]iets suyuj, laavoyvj and 
svayukti^ivo parallelly applied toth(* bird-hersis (>f the A svins indicating that they express the 
same idea. The horses (Ihrds) of Vavu (Vat a) and of the Asvins yrdee themselves to the chariot 
when their masters think ^ of setting ffath in it, and are lienee manoijujah as well as svayujah. 

This is not however the occasion for invest igating exliaustivc-ly tlio nature and meaning 
of all the Vedic compounds beginning Vv ith srrt- and sih. The fun going observations will, I 
belie \T, have shown the necessity of Mich an investigation ; and 1 therefore' close this digression 
and return to our subject. 

Sva has the sense ot yriya in th'' derivative* svadhd also vhieh in the instrumental case, 
means not only ' aec{‘rding to (iue s uv n nature ()r v. (_iit ’ but also 'willuiLdv, vith gladness, 
Vrith pleasure ,nach cigon^in Oi Jidhu . i tgoicr Lud {(}ri\^<n\ann), Ntigiing (Geldner, 

Olossatj. 


Like nitya and.gra, the word nlja, too, tu, nns priunirily ' uwu and like th('S(' two words, 
it too seems to have th(> meaning priyi intli,- 1, Jbe.i imr pns AV. 3.5,2: wdyi kshatram 
parnamanc mdyi dlidrayabU myini | n!>d,n rg'’ nlj' uilamdh\\ "In me 

maialain dommhm, parm amulet, in i/n niuhitein vuiKh; may 1, in the sphere of (my) 
kingdom, be b(‘l()V<*d, supreme ”, 

Ju-<hta, likf pniju, oiijitiiilly itvuiis * ylc., mu. aurf' uM.', dear ’ and liko jmya, has, 
seemingly, th.' lucai'.ing ‘(j-„n ’ iti tlic [• 11, r,. ni'.' ;.i-. n;;<’s : 

.kita. Bi . 3, 1-, ", o • t>’ >J< VH jn'ihhi'< l.iii’iJi ji/'iii’hn i^h'i mn Di ■ii'i nUxtvi udiHrircidudire | 
Tins passage has al ready keen cited a', ,vv (■„■,. 3l)’und eN]>l:nn<'<l as ‘'Tim gnds put 

cording to miollii.T couccjiti, .n, dn Ici-, j tin -i to th,' (luiiiut wluii tlieir mosters 

expros,i theiiMnte.U.ori of scUuiKaoi'th in It k! . tin y uix. h, ucx ako culled vacojujah. They are 
thus at the same time mawyiiju'' or vacoy/ja’i and 
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together portions from their oTvn selves, from their own powers”. Note the parallelism of 
the word jushto-h with the word priydni that follows : 

1, 33, 2 : uped ahdin dhanadd'm dpTatitam 

jushtdm nd syeuo vasatim patdmi | 
indram namasy dnn upamehhir aricair 
yah stotfbhyo hdin/o asti yd^man || 

‘I fly (for protection), like the hawk to its own nest, to the giver of wealth, the irresistible, 
adoring with the best chants Indra who in battle is to be invoked by his praisers ” Jushid 
vamtih is here equivalent to svd vasatih : compare 1, 25, 4 : pdrd hi me viynanyavah pdfanti 
vdsydisJitaye \ vdyo nd vasatVr upa ; 9, 71, 6 : syend nd ydnim sddanam .... eshati 

4, 29, 3 : srav&yH asya Tcdrnd vdjayddhyai 

jushtdm dnu prd disam mandayddhyai \ 
udvdvrshdn^ radhase tuvishmdn 
kdran na indrak sutirthd' bhayam ca J 

“ To quicken his years for hearing ; to make him find pleasure in (our) own direction ; may 
Indra the mighty, showering gifts, make for us good crossings and safety The expression 
‘ to make him find pleasure in our own direction means, probably, ' to make him find pleasure 
with us, in our sacrifice compare 8, 12, 17: ycW vd saJcra pardvdti samndre ddhi mdndase \ asmd'- 
kam it sute rand sdfn xndubhih. The ‘good crossings ’ desired are no doubt across evils, dtiritd, 
and enemies, dvishah. Instead oipra disam, I pradisam : see Oldenberg, Veda -for schung, 

p. no. 

1, 182, 6 : dvaviddham iaugrydm apsv hntdr 

andrambhane tdm as i prd viddh a m | 
cd tasro nd' vo jdtha las ya jusht d 
ud asvibhydm iskitd'h pdrayanti || 

The four own ships of Jathala impelled by the Asvins, bring over safely the son of Tugra 
who was abandoned in the midst of the waters and who was stuck in bottomless darkness 
I tsike jathala here as a proper name : the person referred to is perhaps the same as the Jathara 
mentioned in 1, 112, 17, in a hymn likewise addressed to the Asvms. The four ships that 
brought over Tugra’s son to safety are perhaps the same as the four birds that are said to have 
carried him in 8, 74, 1-1 ^ md'm catvd'ra dsdvah sdvishthasya dravitndvah | surdthdso abhi 
prdyo vdkshan vdyo nd tujryam. 

Likewise, jushta seems to have this meaning of ' own ' in the formula amushmai 
tvd jiishtam prokshdmi (nirvapdmi, etc.; see Concordance); the meaning seems to be “I 
sprinkle thee that art the ovm (portion) of such-and-such.” 

Similarly, the word vdma also, meaning primarily ‘ dear, pleasing’, etc., seems to have 
the meaning ‘ ovm ’ in the following passages : 

10, 140, 3 : u'rjo Tixipdj jdfavedah susasiibhir mdtndasva dkifibhir hitdh | 
ive ishali sdm dadhur bhu' rivarpasas cifrCtayo vdmdjdtdh || 

“ O Jatavedas son of vigour, rejoice thou, beneficent, wdth the hymns containing fine praises. 
They put in you manifold nourishments, they whose help is wonderful, who are born of owm 
self”. Vdmajdtdh here, like priyajdta in 8, 71, 2 above, seems to be equivalent to svajdtdh, 

T.S. 1, 5, 1, 1 : devdsurdh samjattd dsan | te devd vijayam upayanto \jnau vdmam vasu 
sam nyadadhata ] idam u no bhavishyati | yadi no jeshyantUi \ 

“ The gods and prepared to fight. The gods, setting out for the battle, deposited 

their owm wealth with Agni (thinking), ‘ this will be ours in case they vanquish us ’ ”, 

Tait. Br. 1, 1, 2,8: yah piird bhadrah saa pdpvjda sydi \ sa punarvasvor agnim 
ddadhUa [ punar evainam vdmam vasdpdvariate | bhadro bhavati | 


3 
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He who having been formerly prosperous (literally, splendid or glorious) is now worse 
off, should establish the fires in Punarvasu (His) ovm glory (i.e., wealth) will 

acrain come back to him and he wiU become glorious (prosperous)”. Vdmam vasu here seems 
clearly to be equivalent to svaMyam vasu. 

In the case of these words also, priya, svajushta and vdma, I have to repeat the observa- 
tion made above %nth regard to nitya— namely, that in some passages, either of the meanings, 

•' dear ’ and ‘ own is suitable, and that, though in the translations given above, I have chosen 
ill such instances what seemed to me the better of the two, a combination of the two meanings 
would perhaps better represent the idea which the poet had in his mind when he used these 

words. 

The use of the word nitya in the sense of ' dear ’ (priya) is not confined to Vedic literature 
but is occasionally met vith in later literature also. Thus, it is said in the Mahdhhdrata 
(1,169, 14) of Ghatotkaca— 

anuraUas ca tan dsit pdndavdn sa Ghatotkacah \ 
teshdm ca dayito nityam diiiianityo babhuva ha H 
That Ghatotkaca loved the sons of Pandu and he was always dear to them, as dear as their 
own self Nityaxndtmanitya signifies, it seems to me, ' dear ’ and the word dtmanitya means 
therefore ‘ dear as the dtmd or own self ’ and not ' im Selbst haftend, an’s Herz gewachsen ' 
as suggested in the PW. (s.t;.); for the word nitya has no connection with 'haften’ or 
^ wachsen.’ 

Similarly it is not unhkely that the word nitya at the end of some compounds (like 
aranya-nitya, dharma-nitya, tapo-nitya, satya-nihja, adhydtmajhdna-nityatvam in Bh. Gitd 
13 11) has the signification ^ dear k In Bh. GUd ^ 13, 11 especially {adhydtmajhdnanityatvam 
tattvajhdndrthadarsamyn 1 daj jhdnamiti proktam . . . . ) the words etaj jmnam in the 

third pdda make it very probable that nitya here means ' dear k 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


A CONTEMPORARY CONTEMPTUOUS 
CRITICISM OF MANUCCI’S 
STORIA DO MOQOR. 

Ill tho outgoing Letter Books of Thomas Pitt, 
preserved in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 22842- 
22850) appears a copy of a letter (No. 18 of MS. 
22844) from Pitt, then Governor of Fort St. George, 
Madras, to Thomas Woolley, secretary to tho 
H. I. Co. in England, dated Fort St. George, 17 
October 1701. Woolley had evidently heard of 
Manucci’s work and had asked for details. Pitt 
replied as follows : | 

“In yours of tho 4th of July concerning Senr. | 
Manuches history, ’tis true he liv’d many 
years with Shallum [Shah ’Alam] the MoguUs , 
eldest Son, in wdiich time without doubt was j 
capable of makeing many observations, but j 
I beleivo ’tis soe Ordinaryly coiuiccted that i 
’tis hardly w^-trth reading. When I came | 
here first, ho was in di--grace with our Govern- | 
ment, and to drawn himselfe from it, his j 

Book he had some time agoe dedicate. 1 1 it to the ! 
French Kiim; tho copy of it in P<ut u :iiez I ill ' 


endeavour to get and send you ; but when all 
is done, I believe ’tis no better than Tom 
Thum.’U 

In Mr. Irvine’s introduction to his monumental 
edition of Manucci’s MS, ho states (p. xix) 
that Catrou, who pirated Manucci’s work, admitted 
that he obtained the MS, from M. Ueslandes, a 
Pondicherry official, who had brought it to Europe 
in 1701 or 1702. 

Later, in his Note on Bouroau-Deslandos Mr. 
Irvine show’s (p. Ixxxv^) that Deslandes left Pondi- 
cherry in I’ebruary and reached France in August 
1701. 

Manucci’s MS. must hav^e been seen and road by 
Europeans in Fort St. George before its transmission 
to France, and some among thoir number must have 
had a higher opinion of its contents than Thomaa 
Pitt, for othoiwiso his correspondent would not 
have trjublod to enquire about it. 

In any case the extract is valuable as it gives tho 
earliest notice of tho Storia so far discovered. 

L. M. Anstey. 


1 Pitt lacans ib.it tin* woik w lU Ik* found to bo of lusignihcaut value. 
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Mosul and its Minobities, by H. C. Lube, 1925. 

London, Martin Hopkinson and Co., Ltd. 

This book gives an account of two journeys in 
the Near and Middle East made in 1908 and 1924, 
especially to Mosul, with the object of helping to 
make the singularly interesting peoples ” inhabiting 
the area round about Mosul better known to En- 
glish readers.” IVIr. Luke has thoroughly succeeded 
in his object, as he writes with the pen of a ready 
writer, and the information he supplies is that of a 
scholar well versed in his subject. To those whose 
work lies in India and who would learn something 
historically of the populations that have dwelt 
in modern ’Mq, Ic., Mesopotamia, for centuries 
under Moslem-Turkish rule, and have had in the 
past so many dealings with India in one form or 
another, the book is an invaluable guide. i 

It is Hghtly written, but it is never dippant, 
and the statements in it, liistorical and other, are 
of extraordinary accuracy. It deals briefly with 
the way from Palestine to Mosul, the site oi 
Niniveh, and then with Mosul as it now is and 
as it has been in the past. The entrancing stories 
of the religions of the region, chiedy minor varie- 
ties of Christianity— Xestorians, Monophysites and 
equally interesting others,— of the people of the 
Assyrian Mar Shimun, the youthful hereditarj 
patriarch of an ancient sect, now studying at Oxford, 
and of Prester Jolm, are all dealt with in a rapid 
but masterly manner. Then foUows a most valuable 
chapter on the Yezidis or devil-worsliippers, part 
of which has already appeared in this Journal 
(vol. LIV, pp. 94-98). iVnd finally we are treated 
to an illuminating summary of the history ot 
Baghdad and Palmyra (Tadmor) on the “return 
journey.” 

Personally,! have read this book from cover to cover 
w'ith absorbing interest, and have found it, as an 
old student of the matters with which it is concerned, 
not only informing, but accurately intoiming. The 
one point wliieh I should be inclined to discuss 
with the author is the character he gives to Timur 
the Lame— the Tamerlane the Terrible of Euroi^ean 
scholarship. He is evidently a bugbear to Mr. 
Luke, but whether he was really as bad as he is 
generally painted I have long doubted. Sir Lucas 
King’s untimely death on 23th August 1925, has 
deprived us of the accoimt of Timur on which he 
was engaged— an account which, let us hope, 
would have given the world a fair picture of him. 
Ho was a ruthless conqueror at times, no doubt, 
but ho was also a highly cultivated man and a 
scholar, and it is this mixed character — half hcrodi> 
tary savage and half hereditary man of learning — 
w hich one would like to see developed and balanced. 

1 Other notable Indian clnonoiogi&ts are — T. 


The story of the early Christian Church and its 
schisms, resulting in cleavages into Nestorians and 
Monophysites, with their further divisions into 
Jacobites, Copts, Abyssinians, and Gregorian Arme- 
nians and finally into Uniates — Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Assyrians — is told with admirable clearness. But 
I cannot deal with them here, and will say no 
more than that the brief chapters containing the 
story are filled with a mass of facts, such as only 
a mature scholar could have put together in so 
concise a form. Passing on to the old and vexed 
question of Prester John, Mr. Luke discusses it 
with scholarly notices of many a great Oriental 
name and many a story of the East, and I would 
remark that the chapter on that old Will-o’-th’- 
Wisp of Eastern history shouhl be of special 
interest to the St. Thomas Christians of South India 
and to the students of their creed and its history. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Siddhaxtas axd the I^tdiax Calendar, by 
R. Sewell. Government of India, Calcutta, 1924, 
(Reprinted from the Epigraphica Indica.) 28X21 
cm. ; pp. xvii, 609 ; £l-25.-6</. 

The names of R. Schram, H. G. Jacobi, F. 
Kielhorn and J. F. Fleet give a lustre to the subject 
of Indian Chronology", which is ordinarily considered 
a dull and difficult affair ; and the devotion of these 
scholars to the task with wliich they burdened 
themselves, and their skill in mira veiling the in- 
tricacies of this very teelinical subject earn our 
gratitude and admiration. But these scholars by 
no means exliausted the subject of Indian chronology’’, 
and they have been followed by others equally 
altruistic and equally deserving of our gratitude. 
Among this second generation of scientific chronolo- 
gists the names of R. Sewell and L. D. S. Piliai 1 are 
noteworthy, and their works now form our standard 
reference books on the subject. Mi*. Sewell has al- 
ready published three quarto volumes and he hints at 
further fields to explore. The enormous labour and 
skill entailed in his vast work compels our admiration. 

The demand for special clirono logical tables for 
India arose from the sad discovery of numerous 
forgeries in ancient inscriptions, and in deeds produc- 
ed in the Law Courts of India ; and the enormous 
labour involved in the preparation of these tables 
is duo to the complicated sy-stem, or rather sets 
of systems, of calculating and recording dates in 
different parts of India and at different periods. 

The Hindu solar year is scientific in theoryq but 
the neglect of precession has made it artificial ; the 
use of a so-called luui-solar year introduces the 
problem of intercalation ; the use of a theoretical 
lunar day (the tithi) adds further complications; 

, and these fundamental difficulties are greatly 
I incrc.ised by the employ-ment of various initial 

rron, 1825 ; J. Prinsep, 1834 ; J. B. Jervis, 1843 ; 


Sir A. Cunningham, 1883; S. B. Dikshit, 1887, etc.; F. K. Ginzel, 1900. 
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times for the year, for the month and for the day ; 
and further still by the practice of forming calendars 
by calculations based upon the teachings of different 
Siddliantas, pre-eminent among \vhich are the 
Surya, Ary a, Brahma and Siromani. 

Schrain and Jacobi provide us with what may be 
termed general results, while Messrs. Sewell and 
Pillai give us detailed tables according to the 
various systems in vogue. Schram reduces the 
date to Julian days, and for ordinary vcnlioation 
his method is simple and effective. His original 
tables for India occupy five pages only, Jacobi 
employs the acargaiia, or sum of daj'S from the 
beginning of the Kali-yugci, and his general tables 
occupy some dozen pages. Sewell gives for each 
year certain elements from which the details of the 
calendar can be calculated, and his tables fill three 
Cjuarto volumes. Pillai now gives information for 
each day (in eight large volumes). He indeed 
states that any attempt to enable the historian or 
epigrapliist to be his own computer of tithis and 
nakshatras seems predestined to failure, and that 
the only solution is a day to day ephemeris. The 
draw-back to this plan is the si^e, number and cost 
(£GdO<!?,) of the volumes involved, and Scliram’s 
or Jacobi’s few pages, or, say, GinzePs two volumes 
(for all countries) may be preferred ; or, for India 
itself, the volumes of Mr. Sewell. 

ISIr. Sewell’s present volume is the third of a 
series, consisting of (1) — The Indian Calendar, 
1896, which gives detailed information based upon 
the Sunja Siddhanta for every year from A.D. 300 
to A.D. 1900, also a table of initial days of 
Muhammadan years from a.h. 1 to a.h. 1245 (A.D. 
1900), Schram’s useful tables for eclipses of the 
Sun ill India, and certain subsidiary tables ; (2) 
Indiayi Chronograph y, 1912, which is an extension 
of the former volume with working examples ; 
(3) the present volume which gives general tables 
ba'ied upon the Siddhanta ^^Iromani (A.D. IIOCH 
1900), the First Arya Siddhayita ‘True system * 
(A.D. 900-1800) and ‘ Mean system ’ (A.d. 500- 
1400), Brahma Siddhanta ‘True system’ (a.d. 
600-1200) and ‘Mean system’ (a.d, 600-1400); 

also tables relating to the cycle of Jupiter, and 
Fleet’s tables for finding the mean place of Saturn ' 


together with many elucidatory notes and sub- 
sidiary tables. 

The historian and ©pigraphist will probably be 
more interested in the general tables, which give 
year by year the main eras, the Jovian Saihvatsara, 
intercalated and suppressed months, the European 
dates of the beginnings of the solar and luni -solar 
years, etc. These general tables occupy 330 pages, 
or rather more than half the volume. They are 
generally exactly the same for some seven columns, 
but differ occasionally in the record of the inter- 
calated months, and more often in the times of the 
commencement of the year. 

The following table (shown below) 2 illustrates the 
t ype of variation between the tables based upon the 
several Siddhantas. Of the explanatory portion of 
I t he volume the student will find the preface of con- 
^iderable interest, and he will find it profitable to 
work through the examples on pages 237 to 247. 

One special feature of the present voliime is its 
supposed greater accuracy than former publications 
— “ since the figures are given witli four decimal 
jdaces instead as previously in whole numbers, and 

give us planetary positions to a quarter of a 
Second whether in space or time.” Mr. Sewell 
goes even farther than this, c.y., on page 56 we 
find a value 2^^ S' 18.8282C0553," and there are 
many other similar examples. Accuracy to a 
hundred millionth of a second might delight certain 
astronomers if it were attainable ! But in dealing 
with physical quantities it is a soxmcl maxim to 
keep the calculations to the same order of accuracy 
as the observations on which they are based ; and 
although it might be stated with justification that 
Hindu astronomy is not based upon observation, 
yet no useful object can be obtained by such 
artificial methods. There are misprints, and the 
volume used for review has the pages bound up 
in incorrect order ; but such blemishes are diflfi- 
cult to avoid in a technical work printed at a 
Government Press in India, 

These may be termed the minor defects of an 
extremely valuable work. 

G. R. Kaye. 



2 BnGlN'XIvr; or THE 

Solar Year — ' 

‘ True * systems. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

Di ffercnces. 



Arya. 

Brahma. 

Siromani. 


C 


Kali. 

March. 

March. 

March. 



A. D. 

4201 

24:-;5in77 

2.1 -27 (40 

23*25777 

1*04631 

•00G69 

1099— 1100 

4202 

23 -oGO it 

22 •52289 

22*51620 

1 ‘04655 

*00669 

1100—1101 

4203 

23-82813 

22-781.33 

22*77465 

I *04680 

*00600 

1101— 1 102 

4204 

24-08381 

23-03976 

23*03308 

1*04705 

*00668 

1102—1103 

4251 

24-24479 

23-] 87,32 

23*1795.5 

1*068 47 

*00677 

1149—1150 

4301 

25-17882 

24-10'-:l8 

24*10133 

1*07064 

•00685 

1199—1200 

Yearly 







Differences. 

-25868 

•25843 

•25843 
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500 - From Malabar Bowen sailed towards Madagascar but was wrecked on St. Thomas s 
Reef, off the Island of Mauritius. He was Icindly received the Dutch, who assisted him 
in turning his longboat into a .sloop, in which )ie transhipped Ins crew to IVfaritan in Mada- 
gascar. Here, early in 1702 (JoJmson, H. 51) they surprised two ships belonging to the Scottish 
South African and East India Company. These were the Sjicedij Betuni (Captain Robert 
Drummond) and the Content Brigantine (Captain Stewart), which had left Scotland in May 
1701. The two Captains were put ashore at St. Mary’s and were afterwards murdered by the 
natives. About the same time another gang of pirates who had settled at ,St. Augustine s 
surprised and seized the Prosperous (Captain HiUiard) and made one Thomas Hottard their 
Captain. Howard, originally a London lighterman, had been Quartermaster to a pirate. 
Captain James, on the coast of Virginia (Johnson, 11.247), probably the Capmin John James 
who flew Every’s Mughal flag when hefought H.M.S. Esse.r, Captain John Aldred, in Linhaven 
Bay in July 1699 {Col. Off. Records, 323-3 Xo. 37, 1. See para. 41. 5 ubore). On the coast of 
Guinea. James took a large Poring uese ship, to whicli a part of his crow transferred them- 
selves, they renaming her tlie All .raud. r. They were wreclccd onthi' coi’M of l^Jaclagascar and 
there .surprised the Tlie latierthen went to St. Mary ^ .'Uid tiie cteiv vere veil 

received by Ort van Tylc, })ut hearing that he (? his brother) had caused the dcui-.i of .some 
pirates they tried to kill him, and he escaped only oy the help of the natives. 

501 . Howard and Bowen agreed to cruise in company. On the 10th March 1<03 at 
Mavotta they took the Pembroke. Captain Weoley (Johnson, II. 64). It is not c ear 
what colours they flew on this occasion. Weoley says that at tiist he thought it the 
King’s Jack, but he does not say what it actually was {Mndra.s Coimultations, Slst Mft.y 1 <03). 
Later they sailed towards India, and in August, off Surat or St. .lo;m.s. loosv a Smat s .ip 
with treasure amounting to 88,000 pieces of eight, and at the moiuh of Suiat Liter ouar 
took another belonging to Abdul Gafur with treasure valued at Rs. 1,68.000. The latter 
they set adrift without anchor or cable off Daman, ihe otlicr they carried to Rajapore. 
News of these disasters arrived at Surat on the 31st, and the Governor threw the Engh.sh 
and Dutch Presidents into prison and inflicted a heavy fine. Bat English and Dutch ships 
threatened the port ; the prisoners were released on the 5th Obu.di ]704,_the Governor was 
dismissed by the Mughal and the Allies’ demands were conceded (^lanucci, III. 4S8 n. ; Bruce, 

502. If they knew of these result. s oltiieir actions, Bowen n men mu, -t have bccnamused 
and gratified, for they had certainly .succeeded in spoiling the Company’s trade (Supara m 
above^ Bowen and Howard sold their broly toCoge(Kinvaia)Commodo (Sccpara .ombeJou-) 
an old friend of Every and Kidd, burned both of their own ships and transferred the united 
crews to the Surat ship, which they renamed the Defiance. She carried oh gnus, and they 
kept by force 70 of her lascars. They themselves numbered - IM hghtmg meiy of ^sluch 
part are 43 English, the better part of the company French, the rest Legroos, Dutch, &c 
Lions that cries ‘ yaw ’ [1 Scandinavians i.” .lohnson, IP 63, meiUions M anes and Swedes 

Trials XIV 1286 1302). After a time Powen and Howard came to Mascarenhas. where 

Bowen intended toretire from piracy, but dying, - was buried in the highway, for the priest 


would not allow him holy ground as h 


le 


a'herelic " His QuarUi’ master ^^ahauk'l ( ^ John) 


North was chosen to succeed him and returned with Howard to Madagascar, where Loweiis 
crew dispersed and North lived for some time amongst the natives, enjov mg i cr> gieat respect 
from thL. until later (c, 1707) he went aboard Captain Halsey as Qnarlcrmasiei (Juliiisoii, 
II, 406). Howard went to India and married a native wife, whose relatives hilled him for 

ill-treating her (Johnson, II. 250)^ _ 

— Qn to the value of about 4-OUO pagoda, and then let her gm 
• H At \tadras and was sent with a fresh cargo to Surat, but on the way was again captured by the 
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503. Ill 1703 the Severn (Cajitaiii Charles rueharcls) and the jS'ca/'l/oreiiy/t (Captain rorilis), 
two men-of-war, were, at the Company's request, sent under Captain Richards (Johnson, II. 
260, calls him Commodore) who had been in the Cuinpany's service (Bruec III. 493) to Mada- 
gascar to visit St. Mary's, Antongil Bay, Assada Bay, Mohilla and Johanna, after which they 
were to proceed to Mocha and convoy the Mocha fleet to Surat, where Captain Richards was 
to consult the Governor regarding the suppression of the pirates (Bruce, III. 493, Johnson, II. 
260). On the loth November 1703 the Scarborough sent boats ashore at St. Mary's to surprise 
the pirates living there. On the 19th they returned vith two prisoners, John Pro,'®"* a Hol- 
lander, and David IVallin, a M'elshman. On the 23rd, answering a flag of truce, they found 
it belonged to one Arthur Gardiner, who, having been many years a-pirating, had settled at 
Marinho, and wanted permission to supply them with provisions {Log of the Scarborough. 
Slooaie JISS. 3674). 


504. The Eoche.ster Interloper visited Johanna on the 9th June 1704. In the Log wq 
are told that the capital was called Chusan Town or Johanna Town and the Governor was 
“Myohazeerie Hoosaince.’' He complained that a certain Captain Richards (of an English 
man-of-war) had promised to assist them in an attack upon the piratical IMohillans, but had 
not supiiortcd them proiierly so that the attack had been unsucce.ssful. He said that Captain 


Richard.s, finding that the people of Johanna intended to carry their complaints to England, 
committed suicide and was buried in the Bay (John Pike, Voyage of the Rochester Interloper, 
Captain Francis Stanes, 360 ton.s, 28 cjuns and 64 men, Brit. 21us. Add. MSS. 24931). As 
a matter of fact, in February 1703-4, the boats of tlie Severn and Scarborough did assist the 
men of Johanna in an attack on Jlohilla, but were repulsed with a loss of 22 English and 300 
Johannans (Masters’ Logs, No. 2S0). Pike sa;ss that the people of Johamia were so fond of the 
English and so determined to imitate them in c^'cry way that when their King, Hultan 
Halliman, died, they re.solved that, like the English, they would be governed by a Queen, and 
elected his widow to take his place. She accordi)igl\' took a husband “who is not a King.” 
like adds that a valley near the catutal was known as Bi'own s Garden,*®^ so named aftir a 
ship-surgeon who had cured a number of their chief men, whilst his ship was in the harbour. 
The garden was given him in recognition of his .-ci vices and, ns hcrefu.sed to .settle in the island, 
WHS free to ail Englishmen who came there and no pa\ment was iwer asked for the oranges, 
lemons and cocoanuts which grew in it. John-on (1. 122) ascribes the friendsli;]) of the 
flohatinans fot the English to the a-sistance giii-n them about K04 by Captain Henry 
Cornwall against a piratical attack of the Molullaiis, Coinwall himself (OWrm/mw.v, p, 12) 
say.s that the Johannans were very bold and waibke, always quarrelling with the :\lohilJan.s. 
Also that \ isitors to Johnnna belioNcd to be very careful, us Johanna was much frequented 
by pirates wlio came there for iutelligenee regnrdiiig tlm slrength and de.stination of other 
ships. He calls the Cajutal Demani. 

505. Captain Richards died rin the 2.{rd .'! lo h 170.3-4 and Cajhain Foulis on the 20fh 
April 1 JJ4 ((.harnoek, Biographia NaraH.s) The two .'-hiiis ai)parcntly continucrl (heir 
journey to India, for John i.eeds (Trarcl^) writca ihai ra, the 26th November 1794, he, then 
master of the tv, , /and Muncheo (,„r/ a sea-gMin,u Iradmg vessel), wa.s pressed by Captain 
Robert Harland of H.M..S, .Varr/i at Calicut, with lii.s bi.atswainTluimns Brown tbev being the 
only two white men on board. Pike says (f, 10(i th.q when he was in India the commanders 
of English men-of- war impressed any Englishmen whom thev fm.ml on eountrv .ships. A.s tl.e.se 
inen weTe probably the most cnte.prising of the .m don- who had come out m, the European 

M, T C-un.-Woodos Rogers wa- informed at the rCi-.r tlmt the ] >utc), med to.H-ncl yemTT’to 

MadAgascar for slaves as the Hottentots were too lazy to w,.,k. (tVaAdo, Vmpai. . p, .|l!t), 

Coimnittccs to the tiullun of Johanna, datcal i>0 Dee. 
{Marine Records, ltdh Office)!' ^ ° Commander 
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ships, it can he imagined that their impressment must have excited a dangerous indignation 
in the hearts of men like Leeds. 

Malabarese. 

506. In 1703 Hamilton visited Tellicherry on the Malabar coast. About twelve miles 
south of the town is Burgara [Badagara] a sea-port in the dominions of Ballanore [Valunna- 
var or Ruler] Burgarie, a formidable Prince, This Prince and his predecessor have been 
Lords of the Sea time out of mind, niid all trading vessels between Cape Comorin and Damaan 
were obliged to carry his passports. Those of one mast paid for their passes eight shillings 
yearly and those with three paid about sixteen.’’ The Portuguese disputed his pretensions 
and therefore were at constant war with him. ” He keeps some light galley's that row and ^ail 
very well, which cruise along the coast from October to May and make prize of all who have not 
his passes.” When Hamilton objected to the damage which he did to trade, he replied that 

he was no enemj^ to trade but only vindicated his sovereignty of those seas before mentioned, 
and that our King was invested with the like sovereignty not only on his own coasts but on 
those of France, Holland and Denmark [an allusion I suppose to the English claim to the 
Honour of the Flag], and could have no greater right than he had, only he [he., the King of 
England] was in a better condition to oblige the transgressors of his laws to obedience than he 
was : however he would maintain his claim and right the best way he could, and whoever lost 
their ships or vessels for contem})t of his authority might blame theirouii obstinacy or folly ” 
(Hamilton I. 298). 

507. On the 24th February 1705 the Westmordand (Captain Thomas Gallon) had a short 
engagement off Vingurla with jNIaratha pirates. He says that they flew a short blewish pendant 
over their red flag [Ind. Off. 2Iarme Records). As a matter of fact Sivaji's naval flag seems to 
have been white (Fryer II. 2), so the red flag may have been either the IMoor ensign or the 
usual signal of attack. Gallon refers to the pirates as ‘Rogues.' It will be remembered 
that Edward Terry {See para. 230 above) did the same in IGIG, and so does Defoe in his Xew 
Voyage round the World (II. 32, pub. 1725). So also Defoe writes of men “ going a-roguing ” 
instead of “ a-pirating.” 

Anglo-Americans. 

508. In the year 1704 the Scotch ship Nejdune (Captain James Miller) was taken in 

Madagascar by the pirate Halsey at the instigation of Samuel Burgess (See gxira. 478 above) 
Johnson II. IIG and 2G8 b). Hamilton (I. 17) says that the Xeptune was laden with strong 
ale and brandy and that the pirates, falling to a carouse, five hundred of them 
died of their excesses. This did not deter a number of ^Miller s men from joining the pirates. 
According to Johnson, the Neptune vas taken by Halsey after bis capture of the Essex in 
1707 and Hamilton is possibly Avrong in his date, for it was only on the 7th November 1704 
that Captain John Halsey received a privateer’s Commission for the Charles Brigantine from 
Governor Cranstone of Rhode Island, On the other hand, Johnson (II. 110) says that Halsey 
picked up at St. Augustine's a number of men wlio had been wrecked in the Degrave in 1700. 
This appears rather a long time for their stay there. The Charles Brigantine had been 
a privateer under the command of Captain Daniel Flov man. Plowman was murdered by 
his lieutenant. John Welch, who having committed xhracy on some Portuguese vessels, returned 
to Boston, where he was arrested and lianged, the Charles being recommissioned under Halsey. 
The piratical career of the Neptune vas short. One David Williams was elected Captain and 
soon after (Johnson, II. 118, says the year after Halsey's death) she was Avrecked. Williams 
fitted up a sloop in Avhich he came to .Mthlielege (:\[assalcge), Avlierc going ashore he was killed 
by the natives (Johnson, 11. 2<>2). 

lOC A})parcntly the Kaja of Kadattanad (bi’tworu the Mahc and Kotta Rivers), ^vho^e Conimunder was 
one of the Marakkars of Kottakal (Innos. Mat Caz. 433. See para. 530 below). 
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French. 

509. ^laniicci {IV, 169) says that in 1705 a certain Monsieur Delaval, resident at Jun- 
calam (Junlcceylon. belonging to Siam)had with twoof his countrymen. Messieurs Massonand 
de Roubal. turned pirates, to the great terror of the merchants 


Anglo-Americans, 


510. In 1705 Captain Thomas Green of the Worc^-ster, who had arrived in Scotland in 
July 1704 (Johnson, II. 52) was hanged for piracy. His ship had been seized by the Scottish, 
A-frican and East India Compa)iy in reprisal for the seizure of the Annandale in England by 
the Eiiglhh East India Coinpairv (Ncc Petition of the Scots East India and African Company , 
1703). Some of his men had talked in a mysterious way of their doings in the East and particu- 
lar references to the Spce/Iy Return (Captain Thomas Drummond), which ship had totally 
disappeared, led to the couclusion that he had taken her and had made away with the 
crew. He was arrested and tried and, though the evidence against him was neither trust- 
worthy nor conciu.-ive, the people of Edinburgh were in such a state of irritation against 
the English, owing to the failure of the Darien Company and the disappearance of some of 
the shipis of the Scottish African and East India Company (founded in 1095) to which the 
Speedy Return belonged, that he and some of his crew were convicted and hanged on this 
charge. It is perfectly certain that he was not rosponsi])le for the loss of the Speedy Return. 
for we have seen {pari. 500 above) tliat she was taken by John Bowen, nor for the death of 
Captain Drummond, who was killed by the natives of Mculagascar (Drury’s Adventures, 
jj. 305), but that some of his acts were piratical there can he little doubt, for one of the wit- 
nesses in the trial (Antonio Fernando, Cook’s mate on the Worcester) said that a certain one 
of the ships which he attacked flew English colours, i.e. white, red and black, like those which 
he flew himself (po-isibly Fernando, being a Portuguese mistook dark blue for black, a not 
uncommon mistake at sea. See para, 553 below), and said that he had taken such a ship, mur- 
dered the crew and sold the ship to Coge Commodo {See para. 502 above), whilst another of his 
crew (John Hoberts) deposed that he had been accessory to the cutting off of the heads of some 
men at Saeriflee Island, betwixt Tellicherry and Calicut, and others (Reynolds and Linstead) 
said that their Prayers even on Sunday were dropped after they passed the Cape oi Good 
Hope, the Supercargo hiving told Mr. May [the Surgeon], who camimonly acted the Clerk’s 
part, that they would leave their religicm behind them and take it up when they came back ” 
{Flying Post, 17-19 May, 170-3). Captain Hamilton met tlie Worc^.^fr^r at Calicut in 1703. 
Green, when in drink, personally told him that he hail tradcfl with the pirates in Madagascar 
auil Mascarenln-^, and it was commonly rnportcil at the time that he had pluiiderod some 
Moor ships and had "^mik a ^loop with ten or twelve FnglFhim'n on board her off Coiloan. 
Hamilton sums up th'' r i-e in a vav witli whieh probably ev^ ry will agree : — “ Whether 
Captain Green and Mr. Mather bhiud Matel had jiiMiec Impartially allowed them in their 
process and sentence I Imow not. 1 have Insard d as giant innoefmts eondemmal to float h a.'s 
they were {Xeu' 1.317-19: Siafr Trials, XIV. Ii69-l!123) 


511. Hamilton's comments aw thf' niDro intere^tinu for the fre t that in 1705 com- 
plaints were made at Bombay aeain>^ *■ r.p)! dn Alexander Hamilton. Master of the Vintn 
Gurra, for seizing -d Johor some giv^ls on ,i junk b<‘k)nging to the nati\c merchant.s of Catn 
ton (Bombay Cons. 'Ilth May 1703). He ([f. 234) says that he did this in repri- 

sal for their fahe di^alii^g and that th(‘ Sultan hiAily apprf>ved of Ins action, only wondering 


lo7 - If you WMU* roiuos .... yOi' lidve that oaii-un of adventurorB who laid down their 

consciences at Uie Cupf- of Good Hope as they went out to India and for-ot to tnkc thorn up agam when 
they returned ” (Scott. T //0 •S'»<7*ryr/>a’.s Dmpfhff r ; Mr, Pr^faf'A. 
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at his moderation in not having taken all the goods and having sold the crew and other people 
on board as slaves. On the 1st Feb. 1706-7 Capt. Richard Collins of the Sloop Calcutta 
reported at Madras that he had been phindered olf Negrais by a pirate brigantine (oO Euro- 
peans, 16 guns) commanded by one Jones, who came originally from Nev; England and had 
completed his crew at Madagascar. The pirates had some of them, returned to Madagascar, 
but the rest had gone to Aehin to waylay the China, and a Idanilla ship belonging to the 
Armenians {Madras Public Proceedings, 1 Feb, 1706-7.) 

Malays. 

512 . That the seas of the Malay Archipelago were now full of pirates is shown by the 
caution which British ships were forced to exercise. Captain Martin Gardiner of the Sen ford, 
sailing from Batavia to China, records on the 26tli June 1701 : — " Sent my boats to two small 
junks, taking them to be China junks, but they were boats belonging to Banea, believed to 
be Rovers, having severall brass pattereroes and many men on board " and the Commander 
of the Loyal Cook, sailing from Amoy to Malacca, records on the 21st April 1702, Saw Ihree 
great boats which we judged to be Rogues. We made a cleare ship and lay b 3 / but they 
would not speak v/ith us, our [ship"] having Dutch CiJours. We supposed them to be bound 
for Malacca. ’ 

513 . In 1705 the Dutch East India Company, in order to cheek piracy in the Malay 
Archipelago, fixed the number of the crew and passengers allowed to be carried on native 
vessels {Pari Papers, 1851, LVI. i. 65 ; Temminck II. 227). 

514 . In June 1707 the Banjareens made a desperate attack on the Faigli.sh ships Carle- 
ton, Blenheim, Squirrel and the Hafrle man-of-war (]), lying in Banjar River, and burned 
the ship Linipo and the English Factory ashore, in revenge for an afiront olTered to tlie Malay 
Chief Gusta Gancon in attempting to arrest him hu' the murder of the Chinoe Shabandar. It 
was this attack which caused the English to abajidon their settlement in Borneo. Tlie Com- 
mander of the Garleton (Caj)tain Robert Phillips) wa-^ killed in the figlit. (7/^ /. Off., Marine 
Records.) 

Arabians. 

515 . Arab reprisals for European piracy have already been mentioned in 1701 {See 
para, 483 above) and in 1705 {See para. 485 above). Some of their vessels carried 40 to 50 guns 
(Low, I. 90). Encouraged by their early successes, the Muscat Arabs aimed at a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and in 1707 obtained permission from the King of Pegu to build 
ships in his country. Their vessels were to be found and did much damage in all the seas 
round India from the Madras coast to the Persian Gulf. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
Bombay Government for assistance and the Marathas organized a fleet to hold them in check. 
(Bomb. Ga-., I. ii. 81-2 ; Low, I. 90; Bruce, III. 649). 

516 . In 1708 the Shah proposed to the Bombay Government a joint attack on the Arab 
and Malabar pirates (Bomb, Ga':. NTII. 482). 

Malabarese. 

517 . Oil the I2tb February 1706, a ^Iiratha fleet, under their Admiral Nilla Pur]>u, 
took the English shi]) Monsoon (Bengal to Surat — Captain Wilcox) o!T Anjerliva and carried 
her into Bed Cove. Nine days later she was cut out by the Portuguese and taken to Goa, 
where the Viceroy declared her a lawful prize and refused to restore her to the English (Letter 
from T. Pitt, llih Sept. 1707 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 66 ; Low I. 93.)^0B 

108 According to French Law in )t;S1. vessels retaken from pirates were re.-tored to the owners on 
pe^yiaent of cue- third of the value .joo. 
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518. The Maratha fleet organh^ed for protection against the Arabs was composed of 
sixty vessels under an officer independent of Angria and was supposed to operate between 
Bombay and Goa. It devoted its spare time to piracy on its own account. At the same 
time Kanhoji Angria possessed a considerable fleet occupied with piracy only (Bruce, III. 
649; Low, I. 90 ; Bomb. Gaz, I. ii. Si -2 ; Bn,nb. Set. xxiv. 169). In 1706 the Marathas and 
Angrians took three English ships, one of them, the Diamond {^Madras to Surat and Persia, 
Captain Whistler, who died of wounds received in the fight), carrying twelve guns and 26 
Europeans, with a cargo worth nearly two lalrhs of rupees — the Madras merchants lost 30,000 
pagodas in her (Lef/c/* T. Pilt. lltJi Sepitnibcr 1101 , B. M. Add. 2ISB., 22850). They 
also took a Bombay :)ianchua, some Portuguese \'esr?els and a Dutch hoy with a crew of 26 
Dutchmen (Letlcr from Sir John Gaijcr, Sarat l-^t March 1703-7). The last mentioned is, I 
.suppose, the Dutch ''Hoolcer '^ of which mention is made in the Bombay Consultations of 
the 21st January 1700-7. Twenty-one Dutelirnen had arrived, being all that remained alive 
of her ercAV when she was taken by an Angrian fleet of two grabs and eleven gallivats. She 
was carr^dng provisions to tiie Dutch garrison a1 Surat. 

519. On tlie 23rd October 17(t7 the Englidi frigates Oh a and Horsham reported at the 

Cafie that they, together with a Company s ship of 44 gun^ and two gallcots, had fought a 
whole day's fight with 21 ?,Iulabar pirate uhich liad taken the two galleots. On the 

27th the Arahij Merchant reported that she had hed many fights with the Malabarese (Leib- 
brandt, Precis, p. 139). 

Anglo-Americans. 

520. In August 1706 Captain Thomas White took near Moclia the Dorothy (Captain 

Penruddock) of Madras, a Calicut ship of 40^) tons (in whi^h his men got a booty of £200 a 
man, Imt missed findiiig 50,'MjO .-Cvpains hkhhn in milk jars in the stall where a cow was kept 
for the old Moor supercargo), a sjnall Portuau''^'* ship and the Ketch Foryirencss (Captain 
Boajamiu Stacey. Lfdrr from Sir John S'>rat J-^7 MarAi 170G-7 ; Hedges' Diary, II. 

144, III. 107). Johnson says (TI. 130-7) tli 't amongst the passengers on the Forgiveness 
were two small chiklrcn, wlio vr^ pt bitterly at tlm los-; of their whole fortune, viz. some 500 
dollars, a silver mug and two silver ^[)ootiS. White harangued hL men, saying how cruel 
it was to rob inuo^-cut chil lr.*n, noon \r\ii' h V' t o^ily was all restored to them, but u collection 
was made among the pii\u. ^ aa'l loo dollar-, a. wo .el led t,, it, ubi] 1 a juvsent was al-o made 
to Captain >>t'<(‘ey lO'd hi- <.‘41' ere Wh'te t(M k tlie D^meAhy to St. Muryts where he joined 
Halsey as a piiv.fle imm {7l!t Xov. 170-1. icir \ oOS ahmnv ) 


521. John H:il'<*y ruimo foefu 11 1 [n ommi'-ion A'/as to cruise on the coast of 

Xcwfouudla:i<l. ad iii’ to M i(he_ia u b(’ look (ui boarrl some f)f the crew 

Dtgrnvf M.wt liidume.o, (t.pO.iu Wi!!!.* oi Nhaiug, \vk'<-!i w iS u re<*ke(l tlnu’e in 1701. 

It was his iiitiiition to atia<k (e,]y .vloor '•'Iflp-, bu! afo-r a teuij)orary d(‘position by 
liis crcAv, lu‘ consontcMl O) in.ik*- pi'ey cJ -IOth (,f all nations. In the Real Sea 
hetookthe B>iffafo (Captain 1>U' ) li’om ib ii'.-l ;uid -ooii aft^r a --loo]) (Captain Collins), 

with tlie deelv planks of wmicb tlie piivtis i-cpaiied their own briLMiitine. Then ho sailed to 
the Slraits of Mikmea, whoiv he ni-S .im) v,,w chased by tlie Alh marJr (Caiflain Bcavis) 
from China. llcUry wa- pi < ,bably pinPe who wn . reported to have taken ofT Xegrais tw'o 
ships from Bengal to A'-Inn {!j< r fioni Vh Pift. llh FA). 170fb7, B. M Adit. MSS. 22850). 
Returning e/a Maasirenha^, win re Umy wauv supolierl with all .a-ees.arie. bv th(‘ (hnmrnor* 
t<. Mad.maM-ar. at Hopeful 1> hot im^r St. Mar tiny band the Uueuihg and ( aptain White 
i^hi^mnen, .ome 90 to luo, setthd muoiig^i ihr m,tive->. Sonu' of them, amongst whom 

Jvobeit JJiairv, s}. p..,. a th,. Onur.s. I7th P.b, 17 ni jualainvod at' .Madras'lu" 

aUil'Ju. On sj n.» ' I 
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was White, joined them. Halsey now sailed for the Red sea and learned from a Moor grab, 
which he took, that there were four ETiglish ships near Mocha. These ships left Mocha on 
the 7th August 1707. They were the Boynhay Merchant (or frigate, Captain Samuel Jago 
45 Europeans and IS guns) which had been sent out ]>y the Court of ^lanagers to Mocha 
in the belief that she, being a good sailer,' would be of u>e in freeing the coast from the Sangan- 
ians and other petty robbers that attacked small vessels trading with Bombay {Bombay 
Crms. 22nd August 1707); the Eagle or Rising Eagle (Captain Chamberlayne. 25 Europeans, 
and 14 guns) ; the Essex, Captain Thomas Punt, who in 1703 astonished the Dutch 
broker at Rajapore by refusing to earn an honest penny l:iy carrying off a ship to the 
pirate Bowen, “telling him, now he was not ashamed to show his face, but should he be guilty 
of so base an action he must never sec the face of his countrymen again, which made the 
gentleman change his countenance’’ {Letter fro yn George Weolcy, State Trials xiv. 1302. She 
had 12 Europeans on board and carried 10 guns); the Mary (Captain Cornwall. 10 Europeans 
and 8 guns); and the Unity (Captain Greenhaugh, 20 Europeans and 12 guns). Besides these 
Europeans they carried about 120 lasearsd'^o The next day they met Halsey in the C/wrZc.s 
Brigantine. One account says that she had only 50 men, and from 4 to 0 guns, another 
and more probable one, 90 men and 10 guns. Johnson sajs (II. 114) that Jago, attempting 
to board Halsey, his ship was raked by a shot, which, apparently so frightened him that 
he left his companions to their fate and made off for Bombay, v4iere he arri^a"d on the 22nd 
August. He said nothing of his cowardly flight. O 21 the 28th Octo])or his ship was blown up 
in a fight with aSivaji vessel. Ten of his men Avere killed, but he and the rest of the crcAV got 
safely to Bombay {Boyyib. Coyis. IH^i Xovoyiher.) On the 0th December the Council received 
a letter, dated 26th September from Madriis, telling of his misbehaviour. By this time he had 
been placed in command of the hidia Frigate, but on the 1st June ]7('8 he AAms alloAved to 
resign and go home on the Aurangzeb (ibid , 1st June 1708). After the flight of the Bombay 
Merchant, Halsey attacked the Eagle which brought to, to receive him. trusting Capt. Jugo 
would return to her support. She made' a good defence, but the guns of the Charles killed or 
w^ounded all the officers in the poop.^^^ Even so, and after she had surrendered, the 
mate in command of the men stationed in the foreca^t]e continued to Are on the boarders 
and killed some of them before he co\iid ])e convinced that further resistance was useless. 
Some wished to put him to death. ])ut he. lunng an Iri-liman, the Irish and vSeoteh amongst 
Halsey's crcAv insisted on his life being s])ared. Ihmn tlu^ prisoners on the Eagle, Halsey 
learned that the Essex was the richest of the three reineiuing ships, having come from Jeddah. 
He therefore allowed the Mary and U^Cdy to escape and Avent after her. Punt prepared to 
fight, but as Halsey came up he hoist(‘d tlie blood y Jlag as a signal of ‘ Xo Quarter,’ which so 
frightened the passengers that tliey forced Punt to surrender Avithout fighting. From the 
Eagle Halsey took £l(),nG0 and from the E<^ex £40.G(M) (belAvecn 30 and 40 chests of silver). 
He then took some of the officers and Sir John Bennett on board the ('harks, and having dis- 
abled the Essex, made for Calicut (7i^ Adayns to Siiyvif. 1\ lllcherry \lth Sepb yyiber 1707. Surnt 
Records, vol. 101). C-aptain (Vaamall arrived in Madras 7th September 1707. The 
Europeans of that toAvn had lost 200 nuo pagodas by this midiap for the treasure on the 
Mary had been sent on board the Es^(c\ for security {T . Pitt to J . Dolbcn, Brit. Mas. 
Add. MSS. 22S50, IT. 49-50). Soon after, Halsey, nv'eting the Harriott, again tried the 
effect of the bloody flag Avith a bloody flag at topmv>t la ad " ) but. after exchanging 
tAVO or thre(' broarlsides tiiriK'd layle. when our ship eliased his till night.*’ {Ibid. 


llo Noucof til ■‘St' live '.hips 'v is laraa b ‘i'l- 
poaiis, pjn lascars mi'l 'iJ cans {h-a riroa I' 
lit Capt. ( 'haml)erhiyiii', hh Clh< t .M 
killed and as many voiiuded. Thos, Ei't 


; h s ^VfMMi loo aotl 1 ' t totol foi’iH‘ was 1 12 Eiu'O- 

/nv, Afi/./ns', IlV/^ p/.. 1707. n. M.M'i. 22.830. 

.nul thri’o '>r f'Hiv ni.a'<'\N<av kilU'd. Of pirates 7 were 
to Idiku Yule, Mo ^ri-s, *3 Vet, 1707, B, M. Add, il/678, 


860, £.71. 
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f. 92). The pirates, of course, were not over eager to run any great risks when they were 
gorged with booty From Calicut Halsey went to Madagascar, where he traded for neces- 
saries with the Grpyhound, which had been sent by the Governor of Madras to buy back 
the plunder of the and with the Scotch ship Xejftnne (Captain James Miller. See 

p:ira. 303 abort) Johnson says that the Company*? representatives on the Greyhound inci- 
ted the pirates to take the Xeptune^v^iuch, in their eyes, was an Interloper. They bettered 
this advice and took the Greijhoioid also, but subsequently released that ship (Johnson, II. 

1 10- 1 1 i\). Halsev apparently died soon after these events, Johnson (11. 117) VTites : — “ He fell 
ill of a fever, died and was buried with great solemnity and ceremony ; the prayers of the 
Church of England were readover him, colours were flying and his sword and pistol laid on his 
coffin, which was co'cered Avith a ship's Jack : as many minute guns fired as he Avas years old 
viz. fortv-six, and three English, one French volley of small arms : he Avas braA-e in his person, 
courteous to all his prisoners, lived beloA^ed and died regretted by his OAvn people. His grave 
Avas made in a garden of Avater-melons and fenced in Avith palisades to preA^ent his being rooted 
up bA’ wild hogs, of AAdiich there are plenty in those parts." Possibly this religious and cere- 
monious funeral Avas due to Captain Thomas MJiite, Avho, according to Johnson (II. 138) 
died in Madagascar, verv penitent for the AA'icked life he had been forced to lead. By will 
he left his iiuuiey to a companion (avIio faitlifully observed his in.structions) for the benefit 
of his son by a natiA*e woman of the country, Avho Avas to be sent to England '* to be brought 
up in the (hiri-tiau religion in the hopes he might Hat a better man than h[< father,'* 

522. Manv Hals<w's citav settled in Madagascar and some Averc still to be found 
there in 1719. for when the 37 George (Captain Samuel LcAvis) was at St. Mary's, her Zop (23rd 
Jtilv 1719) telh that 1 wo Europeans, John Guernsey and Old Nick of Doati’ came on board 
to sec the Captain ” These I kept on hoard tAvo nights and entertained them plentifully 
AAuth liquor, in hopes to sound Avhat might be gathered from them. They faithfully pro- 
mised me provision^ sptedily, but I found their tempers much alike (AA'ith a doAA’iicast eye, 
not able to look me in the face) A^ery cautious of AAhat they spoke till almost drunk, then they 
lav themselv^^s open and tell of their loose way of living, bragging in their villainy as bra Ames. 
TheA" ackno\vlefhi(‘ of their being in the brigantine [i.e. the Charles] that took Chamberlayne, 
and at the pIumFring of three ^loor ships and biinging aAvay a fourth, which lay sunk in their 
haT'bour. This they call the Ee/r Glance, and they Avanted hut one hit more and then to go 
home, for thev" Aveie aAveary of their course of life Their number AAas noAv reduced to 17 
Avith about h) or 12 ^lustces and frfT negroes. That they Uat separate on the otlier side 
upon the Main, some 20 or 30 miles asunder, each haAu'ng a toAvn to himself and not less than 
live or six hundred negin cs, thflr vassalls, ready to serve 'em upon any expedition. They do 
not apjiear to bf* in anv vise concerned for their former ill actions, only in relation to Sir 
John Bennett. Avhom they ad;nowk(Iged they had not used well in taking his goods and 
money from him after a fair agreement ^^2 Tlius freely they would talk when warm with 
liquor, hut always cautions when sober. I likcAvise askt 'em why tliey did not accept the 
King's pardon |171SJ and go home in time. They told me that they believed it was a 
sham and avouM not trust to any tndess they had the Great Seal to it. Such impudence 
and ignorance po^^est them Another ])irate, a Frenchman named Pierre Jerran told 
Capfiin Leww Xlnd July) ’’that he and all his com]>any had been on the Account 
(as th-‘y call'd it) hut now designed to Uat honest and steal sIuats to sell to such ships as 
came to trade Avitli them *’ 

^12 Prub,a)ly tiii> to thf’ir .c^pizure of the goociH ete., on tlie Ort yho'anfl after they liad been re* 

parchai=?Mfl by tho Company^ agents, etc., as has ju.st been mentionod Sir John Bonnet s name occurs in 
the 1714 “ List of soa-faring men,” not constant inhabitants >f Madras (Lh’c's Vostigas of Old Madr<p9, 11. 
20^^, note 5). 
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STEPHEN MEREDYTH EDIVARDES, O.S.I., CW.O. 

By the editors. 

With this number we publish a photograph of our late colleague, Mr. S. M. Edwardes, 
and take the opportunity of adding to the obituary notice in last month’s issue, a few lines 
sent us by an old friend of his and fellow official in the Indian Civil Service. He writes: I 
would draw attention to his amazing powers of work. When doing his very difficult Census of 
Bombay Town and Island in 1901, he managed to write the whole of the Rise of Bombay in 
his spare time It was published as one of the volumes of the Census, and was later re-issued in 
book form with illustrations . I would also like to mention his specially valuable work in connec- 
tion with the Muharram. By putting a stop to the tabnt procession he brought to an end the 
regrettable disturbances that usually accompanied that celebration in Bombay City.” 

LAND’S x\NECDOTA SYRIA^ ON YhE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

Translated from the Latin cy the Revd. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 

[From Anecdota Syriaoa. CoUejit, edklit, expUcavU J, P. N. Land, theologiae doctor, 
Tomus primus, Lugduni Batavorum, E. J. Brill, MCCCCLXII (.?/c for IMDCCCLXII). ] 

Our document, a short history of the Syrians of the Malabar Coast, comes from the 
Leyden Academy Librarj^ and v/as published by Land, not only for the style, but also for the 
sake of the names and of the subject, as a specimen of the work done in this line by Indians, 
none of which had yet appeared. Cf. p. ix. 

The ^IS., numbered 1213, consists of two leaves of European paper, measuring 120 X 28* 30 
centimetres, written on both pages, and containing a “ Summary of tlie history of the Syrians 
on the Malabar Coast.” Written by Matthow, a Jacobite priest, it deals with the history of 
the Syrians from the time of the Apostle St. Thomas u]) to the Ix^girming of the 18th century. 

The title of the Syriac MS. is : ^4? Gcdcs'e DagePis Le Siijiyoyc U Tasr Deliolcn^^ 

which moans : '”01 what happened to the Syrians and their history.” 

Nostorian writing, resembling that of MS. No. 1212.’^ C/, p. 7. 

Land did not publish the Syriac text of MvS. 1213, for want of proper type. C/. p. 170. 
In Plate B, No. 12, he gives a specimen of the writing by reproducing the title above. At 
pp. 123-127, we have a Latin translation of the text, whieli we translate into English below. 

I take it that the Latin translation is by Land, altliougli his correcting some mistakes of 
si)elling aiul translation at pp. 180-184 would make one conclude the contrary. But se ‘0 
his note about San Pablo at p. 184. 

The Syriac text contains about 120 lines, and from Land's marginal references to vs. 11, 
21, etc., one must ooncludo that th(\v verses. The date of the document must be 
earlier than 1737, since Mar Gabriel, who died in 1737, is mentioned as alive. 

Atpp. 179-184 we find a number of notes by Laiul. Omitting a short initial discussion on the 
peculiarities of the Syriac writing, wo translate the remainder from the Latin as closely as 
possible. 

(Page 123.) Of fhr which luimKncd to the Syr^an^ (on the Malabar Coast) and ihrJr 

history. (MS. voL, Lugd, Batav. Or. 1213.) 

(r*?. /.) In the year 32^ of Our Lord Jesus Chris! the lord Thomas‘S came into India and 
land('d jR. Mnilopiir.’^ Hero he preached ilio Gospel to many, whom he made his disciples 
and ba])ti 7 ^Ml in tl\(' unnu^ of tlu' Fatlier and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Next lie set 
out and w(Mit to 3Ial.abar, wliere h(' arrived at Moljokare.'^ He preached also to the people 
of this country and siA up to tlu^ Lord an altar, for th(^ service of which he added two presby- 
ters. From then' he went to Iviifkajel,^ where he built a church, as he also did at Irapili,® 

a The parts in Syriac t> 7 >o have boon kindly transliterated for mo by Mr. T. K. Joseph of Trivandrum. 
\\'oycT‘^' OrirtifnJiutn , T T H.oydon, 1810, p. 322 '^ 77 .). bns n carofnl doscription of Codox 1212. 
Cf. Land,’** A S'irirtfn, I, p 1 . 1, 

1 
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and Gu^’ama^iamJ and Neruam,^ and Tiruboku/.^ Finally he returned to Mailo]mr, where 
he was xhereed with a lance by unbelieving gentiles ; and his soul rested in xieace. After his 
death India and Malabar was left without a preacher and leader, those excepted who had 
been made presbyters by the Apostle Thomas. 

Now', after 92 years, India and Malabar"^ w'as made a w'idow', deprived of priests and pres- 
byters {orhafa mccrdotibiis et presbyterls), {v'^. 11 ) and there w'ere only the faithful of both sexes. 
However, at that time, there arose a magician, called ]\[aniZ;boS’ r,^^ one of the infidels. He 
too came to Mailox)ur, where through his magical arts he performed many miracles, scandalized 
the leaders and chief ones of the faitliful aurl drew' them aw'ay from the true faith ; and there 
was no on^^ to oj^pose himself to his orders. On this account the rest of the faithful fled and 
found an asylum in Malabar. Seeing them, tiie brethren, the faithful of Malabar, rejoiced 
with the greatest joy, and, according to the custom of the faithful, they became bound to 
one another by the ties of afiiaity, (Page 121.) Afterwards, however, w'hen IfiO truly 
Christian families^ ^ had long been without x^resV>yters and leaders, a dissension arose among 
them for what cause I know/ not ; that is, some of them renounced the orthodox faith, and 
others did not. Those who renounced the faith were OGfamilics^^a ; on the other hand, those 
who retained the orthodox faith were 64 families. 


(vs. 21, ) At the same time, a vision appeared by night to the metropolitan of Edessad^ 
He arose in the morning and went to the Catholic us of the East,i® and told liim of the vision 
which he had seen. When the Catholicus had heard it, he sent messengers to all the churches 
and monasteries and cities of the diocese and called the people to liis i^rcsence. And wlien 
many flocks had met with their bishops and merchants,^® he related to them w'hat the 
Bishop had seen, and they sx)ol>e together [et colloaiti sunt)}'^ Then, one of them arose, to wut 
a merchant called Thomas of Jerusalem, who answered, saving: Beliold. I have ere now 
heard a report about Malabar and India from foreign countries and men.'* The Cat ho* 
licus, hearing his answ'cr, rose from his seat, went to him. embraced him lovingly, and thus 
addressed him : I entreat thee, my very dear son. to go ^o Malabar, to visit the inhabitants 
of the country, and to teil me what has befallen tliem.'’ Accordingly, that occasion offering, 
Thomas of Jerusalem set out for Malabar, and, coming to ^loljomkare, he saw tl,e Thomas 
Christians ; and th^-y were mutually pleased, the Christians telling Iiim about tlnar affairs. 
(vs.SL) Which wlieri J'homas had heard, he gavr them courage and exhorted tiunn wnth 
kind words ; and straight way embarked and returmnlto his mimtry. Back in his country, he 
WiTittotheCatliolkusandsaidtohirn : “ Lo ! I have s(an with my eyes the Tliuinas Christians, 
and we spok(‘ together and were mutually pkaM'd. lk*tt them hopeful andretunifd.' The 
Catholicus, hearing tli^.'^e words^ansv.eTcd tluH : '■ \hhough I am reariy to lay down inylife 
for tlu'm, I ask you to br* ]deas(‘d to t(‘ll me w hat 1 lioM' ehildn n of mine most wisli me to do.” 
4 lif-ii h(' si ated t») the Cathrilimis wliat tlu' Malabar hrcdliren desired. Theiefon*, lad l(n)g 
after, yea in lhos(> veryda>s, wirlitlu' hf'lpof tiu' adora})l(' fhal and by ordrr (/f tiu' ( hlholicusof 
the hast, J homas of .lmmal(‘m, the merchaid . W(Mit forth again, and w itii him the Bidio]> who 
had s»‘(‘u tlu' vi'^ion. and at thr' samn time j)re^byteis jind deacons, and aNo menand women, 
young m*'n and maidens, fioin derusalf'in and Niniv(',^‘* and 1 h(' v enbTed a slop 

(Page 125) and l<dt for Malabar, where they lamkd at Moljf)mkar(‘ in the year oU of tlu' Lord.^^ 


// ) Th-' Mala bars at (oea rf'eognis^ d thojn, and tliey eaira' togcdiier for advi(0 
to 1iir« bretbr-n who had arrixasb whi- li (hm^w tlv v went in So'rkun.-’ tiv' king of ihr w’holo 
(J Malibar. ainl presonted iiim with gdt^ And tla' kimi was pl(>asf‘(l with tlmm (thc'irdts 
and said to tlw'in I diall eive von whatever om a-k of me." And Im jjave flam tho land 

whifh th('v d. -inal n Vf ry long and wry Inoad piccr* of gioumi , iM-^idc^, l,r. grant' d tin m nil 
f he 1 o\ al hono\ir>, w hiCi werr- written on eo])[)(T-pkit HC these platf^s are preserved arnemg 
Us to thi‘> dn\ Ha\ing r-'ef ived all this from tlj^^ king, they returned f(^ Mnjjomkare to 
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build a eliui'uh and town. \ad they built a cliurch in the country ot Kuramakliir*^- which they 
had received in gift truiii the king, and tliere they erected a town of 472 houses from east to 
West on boLii sides, and they duly inhabited it Now. in tlio'^e days and subsequently 
Syrian Fathers-^ uses! to c^nne }>y order of the Ciitliolicus ot the East,-"^ and they took care 
of the district of India and Mala})ar, (vs. 51) wiiile the Syrians spread from that town. 

Again, in the year 823 Syiian Fathers came, the lord Sapor iSajmes) and the lord Pheroz 
(Pkerozc->)r^ and with them S''barjes‘ TF, a famous man. So, they came to the town of 
Kulam,-® went to the king S* akirbirti“^ and asked for lands.-* The king gave tliem as much 
land as they wished. So tliey too built a cdiurcli and town in the country of Kulam. Next, 
after those days/-*'^ Syrian bishops and metropolitans came ofteuer (? rather often, saepius) 
by order of the Catholicus, who used to send them. 

However, long afterwards, about the year 1 500, the deceitful Franks (Frayici jrmidu- 
lenii) came to this country of Malabar, and they too began to inhabit Malabar and India. 
At that time, Syrian Fathers came again, the lord Denh'o, and the lord Thomas, and the lord 
Jacob, and the lord Jaiibalolio,^^^ and, according to ancient usage, they shepherded Malabar 
and India, 01.) Then, after those days, in the year 1580, came lord Abraham, a Syrian 
bishop. When he had come to IMalabar, the fierce Franks were jealous of him, and they laid 
snares to him and tried to kill him ; but with the help of Christ our Lord he was saved from 
their hands. Accordingly, in fear and trembling, he could hardly carry on his olfice. For, 
in those days, the Franks, enemies of Almighty God, began to lay snares on the roads where 
the Syrians walked, to seize them and put them to death. (Page 126.) After the death ot the 
Syrian bishop lord Abraham, during 52 years no bishop came to ^lalabar. Then, by order 
of the Pope of Rome, a certain Frank bishop came, who tried to reduce the Syrians to his 
power, but the Syrians were against him. Then that rebel wvnt to the king of Quqs*m,^2 
and gave him a present of thirty thousand double gold pieces, and the king began to harass 
the Syrians in various w^ays. That vexatious king oppressed the S^nnans during three years, 
(vs. 71) and after those persecutions the Syrians had no strength left them. Therefore, under 
coercion from the king, they submitted to tlie Frank bishop^^^^ . The Franks now^ began to change 
the good customs of the Syrians, they forbade the mariiages of presb^Ters and deacons and 
taught a new and abominable faith. When the Syrians had suffered this 52 years, God 
deigned to reveal the treachery of the Franks through Patriarch Ignatius,^® who came to 
Mailopur on his w'ay to Malabar. As soon as this S^Tian arrived at Mailopur, the Franks 
apprehended him, loaded him with chains and took him to Quqs’iii, w4iere they drowmed him 
in the W'aves of the sea. The news of this spread through the whole ot ^Talabar by means 
of the Syrian deacons-^ thim living therm So, all the Syrians assembled at the churcli of 
Mutums'eri^* near Qu(|s* in. and rdl the Syrians sw'ore that to the end of time they would not 
obey the Franks, nor these sows^d their seed.^'^ (rs'. SI.) These w'ords they jout down 
in writing. Aukii. N<jw'. when the Syriau> had thus separated from the Franks, and the 
strength of tlu^ Syrians had erowni aftt. r a hwr years, the bishop of the Frauks^^ began to send 
presents of envat value tv) the ]>riests of the Syrians and to WTite to tliem letters secretly. 
Some of the Syrian jiriests sPaxlthily accepted these gifts and w'ent at night to the bishop of 
the Franks ; olher.s refused them and wanild not go. When this had gone on for some tiimq 
some of the piiests wvre seandalized. and turnedagainst the bishop; others, not at all ; accord- 
ingly, a disstmsioii arosi^ among tin* Svndaus, and there were tw'o sides. The Franks overcame 
tlie Syrians, !.K‘caus(‘ part of tiic Syrians had betaken them<elvcs V) the Franks and the 
Franks solicited the king an l nohlr.s wntli presents to vex the Syrians. 

But at that time eann a faithful Amirol,'^^ a just judge, the ebiet of the whole of India 
and Malabar, who extirpatfd all th- Franks from Qiuis’in (Page 127)and from all the tow im 
voundiibrnU in lia So did do-ua ( Xtm'minate liie Canaaneaus ami the oth< r nations (e> '// ) 
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From tliat time to thi^^ day joy was jn^epured for the side of the Syrians, and for the side of 
the Franks sadness. The Syrians obey the Syrian Fathers, who, by order of the Caitholieus 
ot the came from Jerusalem and ^ane^’e and Bagdad, whereas the Franks obey the 

Frank bishops, who come from Rome and other provinces by order from the Pope of Rome. 

Again, in the year 1705, by order of the CathoUcus of the East, came lord Gabriel,^- 
Syrian Metropolitan, and he saw both sides, and that there were many Syrians who had 
turned to tlie Franks, tliat they valked in all the abominable customs of the Franks and 
oblivious of the foundation and root of the S^niaii prirsts, tliat the })riests cd the Syrians who 
liai turned to the Franks did not, like their fathe rs the Syrian priests, take wives, but repro- 
h -nded just marriages in the priests of botli sides, and that, therefore, from those days onward 
and ill future, (vs. 101) all the ^lalabar Syrians would adhere to the Franks, who day and 
night wvre exerting tliem.selves. T]\er< fore, lord Gabriel, the Syrian Metropolitan, embraced 
neither the Syrians his kinsmen m^v the Syrians who had followxM the Franks, but remained 
hi to say in the middle between thmn, in the hope of bringing back the S^n^iaii followers of the 
Franks. On that account, very many Syrians of both sides came tu him, and of those wiio 
adhere to the Franlcs fortydw^o.^^ To-day, however, through the deceit and exertions of the 
Carmelites and Franciscaiis(?)‘^'^, twxuty churches have fallen aw^ay from him. 

But, illustrious and blessed masteis ours, be pleased to learn that, provided the chief 
piofeot and blessed king of the wdiole of India and Malabar help this humble Syrian — the 
two sides will return to the Syrian fold and that the Franks wall not fur ever lord it in India, 

Handwriting of Matthew, the poor, liuniblo, and vile Syrian Priest Amen.^ 

^ Hi ^ 

Notes by Land, 

(Page 179) About the Malabar Christians ofSl:. Tliomas see es 2 )eeially(Page 180) J.S. Asse- 
ruant’s Bihl, Or., vol. IV, pp. 2^sqq. and 135 Ci. Buehanan, Christian Resmrehes In Asia, 3rd 
edition, Ediuburgli, 1812, ]). ^0sqq.\ Ch. Swanslon, .1 Memoir of the Prunltlve Church of Mala- 
ijLda,ctic.,h\Journdlofi]LeAslallcSocii.hj.^K).ll, Loudon, Nov. 1834, anti No. Ill, Febr. 1835 ; 
C. Ritter, Erdkiinde, Bd. V, Berlin, 1S35, pp. ddl 915 srqq., wTiere mo^t of tlie things said bv 
others arc carefully collected. As for my leuiark (at p. 8 of this volume) that the Amster- 
dam Public Library has another copy of our volume, I have found out Uiat tliis was not 
very accurate : there are, liuw’ever, rather long Syriac letters written by Bishop Thomas to 
Sehaal, of which 1 .^hall speak by and by.'^ I dcri\<nl almost nulliiiig fur my pur])use tToUi 
Missions In South I ndla, bv the lU'V. Josc'ph iMulleti^, Loudon, ISol (but printed at Calcutta). 

1 V.s.lbqi. In In. inar ry2. AVlush. IsuH Jonnul. XI (in Swaualoii, 11, 177) 

“The Jews say St. IJiuuias uniwd iu ludia ni a.u. 52, uiul iu tUe yi'ui- tiO.*’ 

2 Th(' lord ThonHK, On Thomas, th * of IivIki, sef* chiefly liilteiAs {,.p. cif.) iiitcr 

Neaiuler {Kirchtn'jcsch. 1). Those who h.iv,- wiiliea on tliis /uhj-ct seeiu to have forgotten tof» nuieh ihieo 
things : 1. That in the first c.mtnrie.s Ih-^ ^ ^ a tfwub'ur-y to a- Jen to eju }i of the Apo^-tles of Jeinsulein a 
special country, whereas it senmrf to D- fj. ar tioia rM,->tl< s tliat tliey were loth to spieud Uie (Iusjm-I 

beyond the limits of Jud.ii-.iu. 2. TFuit 2.1- < {...i.aiee .md ilalafaii. liad Ion- befoi e F>een connected F>y trade 
with India. :f That tho name mid story (J Th. > 10 . ■ of Jiiu^aDin could ea.-.ily heeonfu-ed by the 2I;ilalims with 
the story of the Aposthe Hut this is not i h- for n fnllor dtseiission of tFe> Thomas icc< nds. 

3 Mailapuram. In the with pfs , ^ itli tlu- lowi-r dot (lonu ‘oe‘>v)* After tliis. the same 

word is written ‘ Mailopu’ with zeqoph. Dicrnz.* (m A-^mn., op, rit., 149) ; JTfdiapora ; IhieFianuu (op. cit.); 
Melapoor ; Swanston, IF. 172 : 2Iada])ur. H >wevrr. TFioma- is ^aid in Fwue come fioin tiie isUiuds of Dius- 
coris [S<.lcotra| to Crmiganor, next to liavi n-udly to 2Te!in])or ( \ .sein., 4:;.7, Fhicluman, SwaiL-,ton). 

t Moljokarr, No vow (‘1 -point y here; but at 91) mid 10 iFk' vowels tno-a an- added. Lacroze : 

Mavehcaro ; Ihichanan, 1F>6: MaveFyear ; 2Iulf n-', 12*>: M.ivi'hlnirrav 2I,iveFicarre). 

«[Dr 2Iiuorana's translation of tFus mid of tlielAter- f Flp [Immas (f 6 F>el,,w) is i:i\en in tlie 
Bulletin of tlie J<jlin Hylands Idla’ary, vol In, .,'n *, -bily 1920 K .1 j 

^ Whore Land doxs m, does not appear, though ! F.ave N-arehal ins four vohnne^of Am alula Surmca. 

c Mm d ra,e. 
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& KuTkijil. Vowels slio'.s’ii : u-a^r. Lacroze : Caheul a weil-Lnown Iowa, the uumc ol which la 
fccen 1-) be coiapcoed ol the sau/. cl' iu'.iil a:; lvuTi:aj<S. 

iraPtli, WweU >iiov. j. i-ci-t-t. Buchaiiika. 12-) : \taapuli : L; '.^roze : Iciiapch. 

" (JuKainaClani. \c>\\.-0 '[.own: li-a-a-a. The Maiii^alau <.»> Laciuz>,^ 

(Page ISl ) Xa'iiani. V^J^^eU ; t-a. Lacrozs : Naicaiaiu : SuausLuu, ii. IT-i, note : Xeranain. 

« Ti.'iJjoLuT. W v/oL-a The Tecaiicute Oi LaeroZL : Fu'.:.ib\v. rj.lUtr, Ti'avancore fSwanston : 

Travaucui) V 

lu Malabut'. la the MS. e^eryvheiv MiliFu’. 

tt IN, 11 sqq. Ma/t^Kboo!. V'owxDs : a-c-o. Othei^ too soeaL ol a x3erseculiou by the Brahmans 
and ot a flight to the Mahibar Coast. So, do uol think of a MeiLhliceii. 

12 Truly Chrlstiaii fattidiL^. Baittoyc ; perhaps we siiould ain-lerstaad coiniauiiities or churches, 

13 llthouuced thQ orthodox Jultti, It seems theref(..je that e!i j-titisui or Maiachei’^in or oven Arianism 
crept in from Babylonia. 

li Vo. 21 aqq. J'hz. ii.^tropoUtaa of Bdessa. I hardly believe this, because the Ede^-^an writers say 
nothin" 01 ii. For want of a name, tiiey soeiu to Imve drae _ al .u the uauie liic lamoui Edessa, Others 
iiave nothing about the dream. 

15 To tJte Catholtcud of the East. He ruled over Babylonia, Assyria, and the Chiistiaiis subject to the 
Sassaiuans, and was said to have derived lii^ dignity from the Apu^ni! Thornes. Others (^Swanston, 11. 170) 
speak of Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch. 

1^ And their merchants'. A picture of the Syro -Malabar c^rnmam i y. v.dhcli, besides clergy and merchants, 
]). ople skilled in many thmg.s, comprised mostly husbandmen, and risLeiinLii. 1 ^ay tSyio -Malabar, not as if 
it wa^ chiefly composed of Ssrians, but because it w'as imbued wdth ^>yi .hm Ciuisiianity : for it is certain that 
ni tiiKi ctiurch a very iai’ge number cd natives was mixed up with a l'e\v I ..lU iu B,LbvK uk. and other countries. 
H -1/td tlity djjokc tojtthcr. We should oven w'rite : his very waaMn 

13 Thomas of Jtrusulem. The ‘Thomas Cana' of ilie BuiLugm-sc iLcterozo iu A-'^eui., op. ett . 

p. 142 scjcp), ‘ Cama ’ (Sw''anston, J^c. laud.) seems to be a misprint. Wiede Rtstu.'Ai :>■, VH) ha^ 

‘Thome Cauiiaiteo,’ which he seems to have taken from otlier Portuguese wieleis; fioui iliis ih lo is but a 
step to ‘ Caiui.auoum ’ ( ‘ Canauueuui ' m Asseman. 27, C|Uotiug Basna..- and yeinedo), which may be 
LoiUp.aed with our * of Jerusalem ' There is no que-.-jlion at all of Thijuuv^, Maui's’ di'^eiplr (Vi'^em, 28 sq 
and Flug.rs s. LJi/c u.s. Sdi-ft /g ole., Ecq)^:e, l8b2, ITl n. u2), ihoueh it is niainlaiued tliai 

Maiics inm&eh w'rclc to the Indians ,, t'uLti'i at-'olum in Flugel, 73). Our Thomas 

caii“d Ai uieniau and Aiiau (Swaui-sluii, 17uj. i do net know' on w hat aaihoi'iiy. un]c:^^ parha]>-? . ! .ii nioyo and 
d./t^dh-j tv, t-'ori‘U[)tioiib tor L '"sltf/ioyo. tSutel^', the CalhribeUbUl the hr .-t d d nut st uei cu Allan lo liidia. 

19 t'o. 31 oqq. JiOUi J Lt u^iLiLLtfi ijii/jdud. (tad ^ i/LiV' . That ica troiii uU theAiaimCvii eountrieb. 

20 Jn the year ‘o4j of ific Lord. " The uati\e inslunaii^, howt. ver, fruiu tlicir own (Page 182) annals auvl 

Ir.muioii'' lecoinu that, iq^ to the year of Our Loid 34.7, cater the lir-L propaealiun (4 Chustiunity bv 81. 
'rh'.i.icC , till le were no foreign bcshop& or jaie.bts am jucbt the Li.risliaii^ ol India, and i Uvil the\ Inal but a feW’ 
[)Uf e- wv \\ ofshtp, built after the form of Huu.lu p.i arias ut 1 he i oa-ili\ , till Mar Tlionui-, l'\ li:e (.lir('cth>u (4 
1 ai-'iat inn.'., bishop of Antioch, asoumed charge o* iheii Chareli, a.ad introduced aniuiie 'i iliein several bishops, 
.Old pin asalso inanv Chrisluuis, men, wmmen, . 1 d i b'l irei., iiom 1 aeien counuu'?. ' (Sw amnion. 11. 170.) 

2t Co. 41 'yipp N«...T/e. TTio ^ "h i.n o' a m ill is‘) coid Laaoze : IShaien 

XNiu..ud p.c., Permal or Pcratual). 

22 KuramrJJOr. Our vovel ih at ila'eud. LcUiu^ie (m A-'iin W. 1 49) : (\u,un ihu 
2t Syrian Eathrys. Firu they be; meed 10 tln' C.ali' J'e tauU ; lan-i', aitci* lUe K.ieteia ^syiiaiis had 
end ircwci,! 7>cstorie tenoi'', they becann', a- me euL'iaun\\' c.illei!. X» '-lurians. However, the ^Ic4ro- 

jioidan who ruled .d the begiuninu of tl i- ceniutx. (*'mde..ia» d bi,»Ti Nc-icluis and Ciivi.let.di'n in the proies- 
siuu ('i taiihwhici hi' pi "itej t ■ > t he Eugb'-h ( D laluriau, 117). thd^' a M- monlu bite i oi !d have done so, 
2t Catholicv > af tlif Eaot. d'his trd*' is a-<uu\eil both b\ tbe JaeobUi' i\lapUriait (cf. .Vseui., BO. 11, 
in Ins d!M'U"''toii 111 tlu' .Meiiopln -«:te<) and b\ the Ne-.Lui'ij’i (.'alhi'lu^ ; , IV. 1)20). 

27 <,g.31 iqq. V in lord Sapor and tl.v 1 >> d T’-ev ar ' tailed SMi'-ur a'ld I’.m'u , w uhuul \ uw el poiiiib. 

'! ii< .cu'e Tei'suin n uiie'^. Some ^ay that Saul and -Vmbro'->‘ e’v -.eui by th ‘ Nh'-to'di 1 Paaiarcli, anti W'cre 
I .c.uglil In-m ]>.d>. hn lo (gallon bv one .b/b, a uierchaiit, 111 the y»'ar 823 (Su e-i'-ion. 17S) ; others speak w ith 
om uitlior ol S.q <•' and ]\*ruz (o” i’ii-'ro/) ; but, to iny kacovK'dge, tiiey are wi. ue ui shifting the date to 
ti- 9J2 (.\ --'.i: 112). Dure. 1 lo r luv e the ye \r S23, The Jub of othi " wuti rs s '.nns to be Sei»a’ job-in , 
2' A' t)ii1y lb'’ \t)W- I n IS luarke 1. C'euian or ()uilou i.s the coiumuu -p dine, 

if '' -'Tbi/j ' .b \ ow el- -bi iw ii •(/, and t "ecoud au' 1 I liii d ( d'i'e 1\ mcA n ue- - e. , e, n t a by ot };• 1 u i U e' 

.: T ‘ ir I I d U., i urL \<U[ . w h ". >■ t b ni j:''b bn M e chui’i ii ' i.d !■ e 'o 1 a < ’ . ’ ui th-, in'-* ' v < 

t'l ' , d.j fs Ibute! ■ ;if: T' M . ' T 


I 


tlue-'wu! 1 lu \rab ' h'' O' ere omitted hereby me. — H.ll. 
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30 About the i/tui luOO, tlo iltr^itjul F/'anks. The name of the Franks was tamiiiur to tlio fcj^'^riaus 
at the tune ut the CTu>ados. Earhebraeus albo uses it iur * Europenus Here it applies to the Portuguese, 
who in 1-198 came to India under Vasco da Gama. For their history see J. de Barron, A.^ia (\ euiee, 1 3t>2, and 
otten rei>ubhshed). Callmg tliein deceitful (sriZc) was already an old cu'stoin. (Cf. pp. b, 82, 87.) On the other 
hand, about the year of liie world 0121, a certain Athanasius is called in Theupluiiu .-3 KUKorpyO', tij tojI' 

/vUKOi'pym, ^^tel the fact IS tjiat,long before, the Syrians had been held in contempt b\' the Homans. 

31 r,i. 01 sqq. Abrahafii. Assemani tells us, however, IV. 447) that, as early as 1578, (Page 183) 

at the thud Synod of Goa. ho had condemned the Xestorians. Althoufih he liad formally acknowledged 
the Poxie of Rome and had even been created by him Arehbishop of .Vngoinale, tlie I’ortugnese laid snai'es 
to him (Swanston. II. 184). 

32 A ctrtani F/'cink Bishop. Al<*ixo do Menezes, who in 1599 held the SjTiod of Diamper, where kc 
burned the books of the Syrians, and ordered to change their rites and customs and even their doctrine. 

3 3 Qaqs'in. With u Commonly Cochin. 

34 Double gold pieces. In Spanish : ' doblones de oro.’ 

3 5 vs, 71 sqq . — 52 7jears. J.e., from 1601 to 1653 (Assem., B.O.. IV. 447). 

3t Ignatius. This is also the name given him in the Malabar documents seen by Swanston (189); 
others, he says, caU him ^ AttiU Assemani {loc. laud.) calls him "AhataUa.’ It is the same name as we saw 
already’’ above {ad Libr. Chat. p. 53v), where add : ‘‘ the slave Aithales from the jurisconsult Scaevola 
I. 24. H. de lege Corn, dc Jalsis 48 : 10. According to Assemani, "the Xestorians had heard that Bishop 
A., whom they had asked for from their Patriarch, had died wliile kept in prison by the Portuguese.” Swans- 
ton (p, 190) writes : “ The fate of Mar Ignatius was never known,” etc. 

3 7 Dy means oj the Syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed all the native priests and bishops, 

38 Mutums'ert. 4 owels ; u-u-e-i. Swanston (189 sq.) : Alanghat ; Assem. {loc. laud.)-. *' Makine: 
a conspiracy at Matanger, Rapolin, and Mangate, they proclaime-d as Bishop the Archdeacon Thomas de 
Campo and had him consecrated by twelve priests.” 

39 Nor those who solved their seed. Correct : nor their children. 

40 vs. 81 sqn. A Bishop oj the Frank-i. Francisco Roz, of the Society (>i Jesus. Here, for ‘ Bishop ' 
we have the word hl'ipt , which is the Portuguese word ^ Bispo ’. The pruuuneiatioii with the 
letter b unless it be Poituguese also, may have come from the Sansent Vispa, Mold.' 

41 Amirol. Vowels: u-o. Xot the Spanishword ‘ almirante,' but the Dutch word ‘ amiraal.’ There is 
question of the Dutch Captain Ryklof van Goens, wdio took Cochin in 1 663. Ct . Ph. Baldaeus, B^schrijvinj d- r 
1 ndische kusteii Malabar end t Choromandel, Auisterddiii, 1672, p. 120, and \alentijn. Gad cn Xicuw Ooi^tindlen, 
1\,3<‘^, The Indians of Batavia in their historical puems also appl^ wron^l^ the title ‘ainiiaal'lu other 
captains of those times. 

42 4-5. 91 sqq. Gabriel. Assemani {loc. land.) that Gabiieb Metropolitan oi Adurbigaua, 

went t(j that country ; see {ibid., p. 299 sq.) his profession ui faitli m fa\ uur of the Koniun t‘huic4i ; lie bhulUed 
oh this mortal coil {larvain cocuit). as Asstmuiii puts it, in 1716. 

43 (Page 184.) Forty-tuo. Correct : forty -two churches. 

44 Of the Franciscans t Vadc Sinnpdlu. Xn doubt 'San Pablo', , 8i Paul m ’ne.mt ; bull had 
not discovered wiiether the FraucisCMus or the Dominicans, or, peihan-,. the Jesuits had a St. Paul's 
Cliurch at Goa. At Rome, as far as 1 ktiow, milv the BeuedicUni'S and Cistercians ha\e a church dedicated 
to St. Paul : but neither help our cas.>. However, afterward^ 1 learned who tliey were from a coiiex m tlic 
Royal Academy (which see under Xo. 8 iu Weyers’ Catalogue lately in.nted by de Jong), J. H. Schaaf ex- 
plaining the name Saint-PauUtes by ‘ Jesuits ’ in his letter of Ajiril 12, ! 732, p. 1 T (Enml adds in AnnAota 
Syriaca, II. 19 : “ XAjwadays, in Italy, the Jesuits arc still called ' Paolotti ’ *' .) 

45 Masters ours. Ho addresses the XVII Directors of thi' Dutch India Company, Already before 
1729 he S‘ t‘ms to have sent toCharlos Schaaf a petition of tlio kind, addres.-,ed to them : for Sthaaf, in his 
last iettei of that year, tells the Bishop not to seiidcopies of5Ialabar biji^Us, our scholars not luiderstandi ng 
than ; howajver, a copy of a Malabar book w^as added to our doetunent. 


4 C F/,fect. Kionadur : Ptutnguevo* ‘ Cuinniudor/ '; Dutt h 
Cuchin 
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( To hr Conti Auvd .) 
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DHARAVARSHA PARMARA OF ABU AND HIS INSCRIPTIONS. 

By R. R. HARDER. 

DhaRaVARSha a famous ruler among the Parmaras of Abu. He is popularly known 
in Raj put an a as ' Dhar Parmara’. The word Parmara denotes the name of the family and is 
derived, as has been supposed, from the name of the man, who arose from the altar of the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha on Mount Abu, and was considered by the latter as one who would 
take delight only in killing his enemies, and was thus named. ^ 

Dharavarsha was a son of Yasodhavala, who was a feudatory of the Solahki ruler Kumara- 
pala of Gujarat. AVhen Kumarapala waged war against Mallikarjuna of northern Kami kaiia, 
Dharavarsha led his forces and greatly contributed towards victory. In the Tdjiil^JIa'asir, 
we find that Dharavarsha and Rai Karan were the two commanders of the Hindu army, 
which had collected at the foot of Mount Abu, when, in the middle of the month of Safar 
a.h. 593 (January, A.d. 1197), the world-conquering Wiusru [Qutbu'ddin I-bak] turned his 
face towards the annihilation of the Rai of Naharwala (Anhilvada)-. Though the Hindus 
were defeated in this battle, nevertheless, in a previous one fought against Shihabu’ddin 
Ghuri at that place in the a.h. 574 (a.d. 1178), they had won victory. Tod asserts 
that it was at this very place [Nadole^] that ' Alafimud's arms were disgraced, the invader 
wounded and forced to relinquish his enterprise ' " It is also clearly written in the description 
of the battle with Qutbu'ddin T-bak that the Musalmans did not dare to attack them [the 
Hindus] in that strong position, especially as in that very place Sultan Muhammad Sam 
[Shihabu'ddin] Ghuri had been wounded, and it was considered of bad omen to bring on 
another action there, lest a similar accident might occur to the commander”.^ 

Dharavarsha was the contemporary of the four Solaiiki rulers of Gujarat, namely, 
Kumarapala, AjaipMa, Mularaja II and Bhimdeva II. After the accession of Bhimdeva II., 
many of his ministers and chiefs threw off his yoke, and became independent.^ Dharavarsha 
was among them, but, when the Yadava king Siiighana^ of Deccan and Sultan Shamsu’ddin 
Altamsh of Delhi attacked Gujarat, he prepared to render help to the king of Gujarat along 
with other kings of Marwar.^ 

Dharavarsha was also very brave and extraordinarily fond of hunting expeditions. In 
the Patanarayana inscription^ of Saiiivat 1344 (a.d. 1287), it is mentioned that he could kill 
three buffaloes with one arrow. In support of this statement, we can still see on the margin 
of a big kiind'ti (reservoir), called Mandakini, outside the temple of Achalcsvara on Mount 
Abu, an image of Dharavarsha with bow in hand, drawn at three life-size stone buffaloes, 
standing in its front with a hole right across their bodies. 

Up to th(‘ present, one copper plate and 14 stone inscriptions of the time of Dharavarsha 
have b(Hm discovered by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurisliankar H. Ojha, curator of the Rajputana 

I Fjpi'traphm vcU. VIII, ]'>. 210, ver^o 32. 2 History of lndia^wo\, II, pp. 229-30. 

^ It nn*, however, Xadot‘ hut KAyadre, a vil]a 2 :e at the foot of iV’t. A])u Kayadra is also called 
Ka^.ihra’tr [F/>- vol. IX, p. i7. 3t>j, which is wrongly identified by Prof. Buhler, tcu p. 73, 

ihid , and al>o Kp. D’d., vol. I, r>. 229. Seo also Ep. vol VII 1, p. 200, n. 2. 

i RavertyV Tahiknl -i-Xrrni, .522 n 

^ Seo note 2 above. In Tnbnku Af/nr/ \E,H I , p. 294]. ^iOhabuddin's defeat mentioned. 

SoiiK'svor's Kiriilaumiali, ennto 2. verS(' 01, 


: Eowhnf G * h h* ''-5- 

^ Hfiw\i ov vltynohiovn of .TjuM'-inihashri. p. II. In it t he Sultan is rali'^d MIechchharaja ‘ Mila- 
chhrikAra. ete The In t O’r is a chant:ed f<>rin <^1 Ainir -i-diikAra. an ofllce aPsif^nerl f o his slave Altamsh 
by UnthuMdin \ l.nk [note 1 ahuve. p 0031^ 

1 5 {From ('n^inal impression). 

The Raipntnna Museum lb } ]^i09-10, p 9 
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Museum, Ajmer. The carliesL is dated Saiinat 3 2i!0 {\.r). iiG3) and the latest Saiiivat 
1270 (A. I;. 1219), cngravcfl on a marble pillar on the bank of a tank at a little distance from 
the village Makaval in Sirohi State. Prom these, it is evident that Dharavarsha ruled at 
least for a period of TiLty-six year^. 

He Avas succeeded by his son Sdmashhha, who Is said to have inherited bravery from 
his father and learning from his undo Prahladana, younger brother of Hharavarshad® It 
was this Prahladano. v.ho was sent hy Dharavarsha to the help of the Gurjara king Ajaipala, 
(and not Bliimdova Ik ^M.as sh:)Vv'a in my i^riuer articled - svhen the latter was attacked by 
►Samantasiriiha of Mewrir. 

This long reign n[ Dheravarsha givc'S rise to a fa^n. which proves the story narrated in 
Forbes s relating to tbr^ rule ot Jaitsi Pam A’ at Ahu. t!r' ruarriage of his daught^^r 

Ichchhani with Ptithviraja. and the fight between Bhuudeva II ol Gujarat and Somes vara, te 
be utterly baseless. It will not be uninteresting to vive here a ^uooiiary of the storv as given 
in the above bof^lv It runs as ihdlows : — 

AjaipAhxk y, uuger bo)t]i<‘io Bhimdeva Ik called ako - Bholo \ asceivled thr tlirone 
in A.P. 1179 iiiid reimted tliicty-^ix y(*nr-. In tiKsse times. Baja Bholo Bhim Deva was 
the ornament rd Anhiiovior in ( bijar-land. H<‘ \Toas like the depp ocean in power: he led an 
invincible four-limbed army : die dins' sought the ])roteetion c-i tlv* Chfduk Rao ; he 

possessed ships that -aikd to Smdix ; military ])osts were in the land of Dhara, 

Jaitshee Pa^miiir ai thi'^ lime rul'd al .Vhn,. He has a son nam^al Salakh ancl a daughter, 
Iciihani Kumari. who was v-yv bpanrioii and praised by every Bhim-Deva formed 

the design of mrrrvine Ikt. His dfr-ams Full of visions cd lehhani. He sent Umar 

Singh [a servant <u’ hi<l Abu to (hauand thf' hand f,[ the Parmar priime^s, but slie was 
already b.'lrotir'd to the s'-n of the ('hohan 

"Th(' ambas-vadm O ! Mr'unlaiu-iord. Biiolo \k'('r. ;!.<■ (hkki . haviuv liearri (d 

lehhaui, h>rg*‘ts lu*-- no: : ]i(> (h iuands that you betroth her tr) him ; if vnu eive her to tlie 
Chohan [Prithvira ja] will r ast you from the baltlements of Ahue’arhk daitslu'C also 
spokf', Hn file laud (d Maru t iiere are nine mi ilimts of good w a Triors : eighde( n royal seats 
belong tr« Abu-e'avh. ft vo ll to maintain my royalty or ckf' to di' k Witii this anwver he 

dismissc'd the mini-ter^ r>i fhiim Writing a letter with his own hand. Ite o nt to haden the 

inarria^o of fr-hhnni '■ the cif S(ini("^vara . 

ir n l!ri<i!(i iViim !v '.!,l diriirn nr:-:, i; wa-; li purlv him 

on the fa' i-. (-[■■ '-■•■nt iur hi, miiii,rdr^ an<I hath' tlvm instantly lua pan- ; ’Who ia tliia thal 

lays hold i.ii i Ik- lioii', laaid Ik], Fiaiin Padan !'<• cvdrrs in n’,1 diri'ijinn^ to 

Kntch and lo d'uth. A \.i-i aiiny a>-:'mli!rd fn.rn all P.hdi,) P.him arrivod ai Abu 

atid pitched his t' lU-'. Ih d lic' h r! .,n ail ddi '!’hc armies (d llv lAirmar and 

the Fhalhk loiivd h.il!l,' . |, t many d.y\s th'. (•,'n(c.,( ra-"d ; Sal i.Mi ami Jadt at lon-th <ravo 

hack ; Imt (iyhi iuy as th. y n tied. tlmy nal.lcimr) th- -ari li n ii h blood. prc.sscd 

on; ho l)chcld Achaic.s'var tlio ['artnars fk d loMani-land, Hay loft tin- fori t.o the Chalnk ; 
ho asoendod triumphantly' (■> tlv summit of Ahu. 


‘ Thon (ho Choh.'m uasaiiaokod. j lii t (,.■ imarl , d P.himl, S',,mo-var of SArn bhnr ranklod. 
Now will 1 laki' hn land, tho oil' inv niidiiim : I ivill mako nP,. mnlor oni' nmhrolh'. 
From hitlior and Ihhlur tiio ,.amv o,,||.s n d ,k a rivor fod l,v dopmuiani stroams Th<' y,„,d' 
warriors .-.omid full j.A, ,miliiio as al ,uns, ! sniilo. Iho ocoan ; tlmv -uoro oa^or to fioht 
in company with tho,; r< ian, a, a '.vifo i, oager I,, burn in company -I'villi Imr ikd. 
■•T’lr-TTJjHr '/■'< iT^irfT rj; ; 

(T?n rfr-of r=p?Tf fT^^Tf^r^r^rrvfi^ijl' Tyrrir h | 

r ' .A.! VfTt. p :i I 

" O’- O'/. v,a vrif. p, ,>.|2. 12 Im . voi r.ill, pp i(i()-.>. 
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When the troops arrived in Somesvar's territories, the inhabitants left their houses and 
fled. The country vras plundered. The armies joined battle, — Som, desirous of hght, and 
Bhim, that never turned back in war. The drums sounded, swords began to rattle ; for three 
hours arrows ajid other missiles rained upon Kun fthe Chohan] ; at last, Bhim’s force fled. 
Somesvar Chohan and Bhim fought a terrible fight. [Many on both sides were wounded yet 
no one left the field or fled. Somesvar himself rushed on. The field of battle seemed like 
a dark and stormy night in the rains when a conflaerratiun rages in the mountains. 
Somesvar Chohan foTi in this field, hacked to pieces. 

Raja Prithviraja heard of the battle : lie recalled the remains of his army. He deter- 
mined on taking revenge for his father. He vc wed a vo'v that he would w'ear no turban. 
He prepared an army to execute his purpose of r-^venge, but determined first to take his seat 
on the throne, and tlion to go to the war. In the pnoseribed manner, at Xigumbodh. 
where Yudhishtlura received iniliary rites, Piiihviraja’s royal uiiLticn was performed. The 
women sung their solemn hymns. The cry of ‘ Coni|uer 1 Ctintjiier ’ Prithviraja' souiided. 
It seemed as if Tndra v/ore assuming the thume of the celestial city. The dre:=s of Iclihani 
was tied in a knot with his; they shone like the King of He iven and his spouse. Great 
joy reigned. 

*■' In the heart of Prithviraja, Bhim continually rankled ; his rage was like fire, not to 
be extinguislval but by the death of his foe. At sunrise the warriors assembled. Prit]r\irdja 
thus addressed them all : ' To take revemz^' f^r Somesh, let us prep?vre an army and fight witli 
the Gujar, king of men. Let us dig up Chalul: from the roots k 

"'The Chohan summoned liis troops ; at tlm appointed hour the drum sounded. He led 
the troops outside the city. Troops arrive d at Sambhiir from all sides. War music roared. 
Prithvirdja advanced to destroy the houses of Chijarat. Evening came on; they ifitched 
their tents on the ground on which they sto<^d. Kun was near the Raja ; Jail and vSalakh, the 
chiefs of Abu. When one watch of the night r(miained, they determined to follow the cliase. 
[They looked for omens.] 

The sun arose. Prithviraja said ' It is needless to look for omens— the day of battle 
is the day of pleasure to the warrior k [The army] advanced to destroy the land of Pat tan. 
Sixty-four thoimaud vure they in number. Prithviraja gave the roj^al umbrella to Kun, his 

kinsman. 

Hcariiv^ that tlio valiant warrior had arrived near Pattaii to take revenge for liis father, 
Bhim ratred like a snake. The two armies arrived vdthin sight of each other, balls herfan to 
fiv from the tube^ ; hre arrows llew into the air. On one side Kun Chohan, on the other Sarang 
ilakw ana tuu-dit like lions. Warlike men attained in a moment the place, which with painful 
labour, tlw dfvotec attains. At length the Chaiuk’s army took to flight. The Samhhur 
Raja struck at Bhim. Bhim Deva, seated in a e dostial charud, took the road to the city of 
the Soors. Thus Pritliviraja took revenge for ins father” .13 

It is needless to dilate upon the whole story. It will suffice to consider only a few points 
in it. 

Up to now, several inscriptions of Soraesvara have been discovered of which the iatest^^ 
is dat^‘d I2JI (A JO. 1177) and was foimd at Amvalda in the Jahazpur district of Mewar. 
fehmilarlv, among the several inscriptions of Prithviraja, the earliesti^ is dated s. 1236 (.t.i). 

13 Forbes; MdhU pp. 161-77 

. . . • ^ .... (unpublished). 
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1179) and was found at Loll ari in the same district. From these, we may infer that the death 
of Somesvara and accession of his son Prithviraja took place between Sam vats 1234 and 1236 
(a.d. 1177 and 1179). We also know that Bhimdeva 11. of Gujarat ascended the throne in 5. 1235 
or 1 179 A. That is to say that the death of Some svara had occurred before Bhimdeva came 
to the throne. Hence, we cannot believe that Bhimdeva fought a battle with. Somesvara. 
So, also a battle between Prithviraja and Bhimdeva was not possible, as the former had no 
such cause for it as is described in the story. Next, we see that Dharavarsha ruled from 
Samvat 1220 to 1276 (\.D. 1163 to 1219). Consequently it was impossible for any other 
ruler to rule at Abu dui'ing the period of his reign. Thus, it naturally follows that the story 
about Jaitsi Pamar’s rule at Abu and the marriage of Prithviraja (A.D. 1179-92) with his 
daughter Ichhani is fictitious. The name=^ Jaitshi, Salakh, and Ichhani seem to be purely 
imaginary. 

Hence, judging from the accounts of the story as well as from the period of Dharavarsha s 
rule, we cannot but conclude that the Avliole of the story is a myth. 

This story is in all probability based on Prithvirdja-Edsd, which is composed of many 
such fabrications of th''- bards at a period much later than that of Prithviraja HI, the hero 
of the book. They will be dealt with in my next paper. 

Three Inscrlptiovs of Dhdrdvarsha. 


These inscriptions are now preserved in the Raiputana Museum, Ajmer, and are import- 
ant only for their dates, which have a bearing on the subject of this article. The surface of the 
inscriptions is broken at many p>laces and, consequently, many letters ai’c indistinct. The 
characters are Nagari of the thirteenth (jcntur 3 ^ a.d. Their text is a mixture of Sanskrit 
and vernacular, and is full of mistakes. 

Inscription No. 1 contains fourteen lines of writing, of which lines 7 and 14 are indistinct. 
Lines 1-6 record that on Saturday, the 15th day of the bright half of Jyeshtha, s. 1220 (a.d. 
1163), MaharajadhiraiaMahamandale ivara, the illustrious Ohara varshadeva, granted d^sdsana 
probably for the remission of taxes on Fulahali (a villa belong iim to Bhaflaraka Dove svara of 
the temple of Kasesvara by the prince Pidhanade va. Lines 6-7 .show that .something was granted 
by Bal (BMnot) Kclhana, but nothing can be made out of it. Lines 8-9 contain the names of 
witnesses Vijayara (Vijayaraja), son of Vahada and Oeda, son (d D(q'aa. Then follows the 
usual imprecatory verse. Lines 13-14 say that a fitdd was granted by Amatya Sivasiiiiha, 
an inhabitant of the village of Vasana. 

/ Inscription No. 2 contains onlyfour lines, and is dated M< 

Half 


lalf of Asoj (Asvina) Samvat 1271 (\.P. 121 4). It r ^erads the 
(the area that can be tilled with one idongh in a day) at t\v 
known as Badi Anval) by Dharavarsha to a Turnehaid nanu d Amj):*.. 


nday, the 4th day of the bright 
irrant of one halardha of land 
village Savada Vriddha (now 


^ Inscription No. 3 is broken into two piere<, and is dated 5Iegha ^'udi Punam Samvat 1274 
(A.D. 1218). It was found in a tcm])U‘ of Siva. Th ' purpos'* of the i!iscTi])tion is not clear, 
but it appears from its text that it ])rohah]y ro(‘(/r<ls the vow of certain p(Tsons to observe 
festivity for tvo days on the day of ^Tah iratri (eivaratri), during the jutisperous reign of 
I)hara\ arsha, son of \asoclhavaladeva, Ixuri in tlif' fuiiUly (>f i^dd.naruja (Ilhumaraja). The 
names of the persons are Rana Vaije., sou of \ jja’ i, and Lakharnd, K a in ana, ^ova etc., sons 
of Rathauda (Rathor) Ana, belonging 1o th- family of Hathundi Rajputs (11. 1-12). Then 
it contains the name of the A»*harya B'^llia, who seems to be the bh^iftaralcd of the 
temple. Lines 14-17 contain the imprecalory vers-, while the lines that follow next seem 
to have been added later by some persons. 

to TePs lii j'ist'vXn in Ji n 1-, hv ]\ B”~Pt Clauri^>lmukar II. Ojha, p 43^ ; InT Ant , 
vol VI, p 2i:{ 
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Text. 


Inscription No. I. 

#11 g [^J fT 

2. #iT<h# fr=R7'^Tr%- 

3. i:r3TiTifJT¥?i 


5. 


8 . 

U. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

1 . 


•> 


- #?r4 #o#4 II q'^ 1! Krri% ^r- 

- TT?R=T 1 1 # ( ^: ) 

r Jirn^q I 5^= -nri 1 1 
fTfrf|^fi^]g4r 1 (^■) Ji^r#T [:] 11 

^W'3iqTiT^Rfr=4 ^TffqfaT^ran #- 

• 32 • ^ 

JT^fT 

I user opt toil No. 2. 


3. 


IlL'SCfip^ 

1- iTR- 

2- TTF^^I# [jt] # 

3- [ # j JT^Tf^q# ##- 

T. 

5. 

6. I 

7. ( 5 ) qriqrqf^r ?r- 

8. f«i44r4lfrr3^^5iT- 

y. jff|r (5) 

10- JT'q#>irq)re- 


loii No. j. 

“■ Ri 

12. ?[rf4 f4- 

13. q 

14. ^ irsjiT ["^0 

13. q gi?# rr^T Hq#rq 

10 . -ritqr^4^^:^^4riq [?J 

17. ♦ • 

i«- 

19- (^. . >W\ 

[qrrqc'q] 


17 Read 

5^5 

1 3 R-ead 


20 Read 


21 Read 


23 Read 


24 This an*-' 

[ iho foliowing lino irf vernacular. 

26 Read 


27 R ad 


29 Read 

°rqq- 

3 0 Read 


3 2 Read 

STf# 

33 Read 


35 Read 

°t5r 

3 6 Read 


34 Read 


39 Read 


41 Read 


43 Read 



I 9 Ri'ad 
23 Read 

25 Read qi:3^r° 

33 Road 

31 Read '^Jtrqr^^raqf^^q 

34 Road 
37 Read 
40 Read 


I 
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BRAHMA-VIDYA axd sltish. 


Br UHESH CHANDRA ByiATTACHARJEE. 


Von Kbemer in his book on Islamic Culture (Khiida Buksh's Translation, p. 103), makes 
a bold statement about the influence of Brahma- vidy a or Vedantism on Sufism. He says : 
*■ I uish to show that the real Sufism, as it finds expression in the various orders of the Der- 
vishes, which I sharply distinguish from the simple ascetic movement which appeared in 
the earliest Christianity and even in the earliest Islam, owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy, which is known as that of the Vedanta School.'’ 

And how does Von Kremer proceed to prove it ? The proof that I will adduce,’" he 
goes on to say, ’‘is based upon enquiries and research.'" These ^enquiries and research’ 
are, however, nothing more than a parallel discovered between the practices follovred by 
certain orders of Dervishes and similar ' yoja ’ practices of the Vedanta School. With the 
growth of the ecstatic and rapturous tendencies," we are told again, numerous orders of 
Dervishes sprang up in Islam. Every one of tlie^e orders of Dervishes had its own secret 
rules and procedures disclosed only to the initiated. They were mainly concerned with the 
mode of bringing about mystic ecstasy." There are, of course, noticeable dificrenccs in these 
rules in the difierent orders : One, for instance, enjoins meditation in a separate, dark room. 

‘ accompanied by severe fasting and castigation ' : another prescribes chanting of litanies 
until the senses are exhausted and visions present themselves to the benumbed mind ; and a 
third advises ‘ dances and movements of the body ' with musical accompaniments and 
singing of hymns 

About these secret ]‘ulcs of the various ordeis, howceer, Von Kremer goes on to sav, 
" there is very iiltie triutwortliy iiiiormation hi.aj)pily he has lighted, he says, upon a 
text Yv'hich contains the rules oi the Naqshbaudi Order". Precise information is given there 
as to how spiritual exercise is to be conducted for the purpose of bringing about the desired 
ecstasy in the mind of the Dervish. 

These imles are principally rules for liie iLguialiun oi the breath juA as it was practised 
among Hindu yorjins, technically called by them ' ’ (includiinr the threefold 

process of jmrakay kiiinbhaka and rccaka). Into the details of these ruks we need not enter 
the fact of similarity has been generally admitted and need not be dis])uted ; but the question 
is ; — Were thc}^ borrowed from the Hindus by the Subn as \on Kremer slrige.-t:^ ? 

Similarity in itself doo.^ not indicate l)orro^^ ing either nor doe> it even prow that one 
system was acquainted with tho other. In rcligkai and jhiiiosopln , remarkable parallels 
are often found vrbich are of independent origin. The 7nr>re fact of simiiaritv, therefore' 
(iOeS not variant us in lioicliiig that ISufism borrowed from Hinduism, Authentic, historical 
iuformation is necessary to ju lify a couclu.uon like ihi- 

Von Kremer quotes a pem-^age limn xhr great ( n( yciojnX*dic voik An/a /s 7 /-o/«/n/ 7 n' 
vhcrc a direct reference b; the Indian yorji foujid. Ine ])a.-.^age nms as lollow.s : Tin* 
sAcnces of breathing and imagination .... The Indians valiu^ (hoc two sciences very 
iiighiy, and whenever any one attams perfi cUoii in tljcin, liiey call him a //gy/ and reckon liiiu 
among the holy SjiiricS. The founder ot thc'-c two sciences, tln-y say, is Kiimak Dvw 
Tin y call sj>iritual brings i)yw . ..." 


' Dyw ’ is ayiparcutly tli<‘ hansjuat wore! Put wlio i.-. ibis Kamkk X<) matter 

who he was, it is obtkms th.it llic author of Ju.Jn n (ool; [lu i to b(‘ ai. Indian ami 

po^nbly a Himlu. And a ' now ledge cd the soa ailed .-(dimcc of b;-adii:;:: i; .d attributed 
to tho indiaas : and, by implr'alKm, it is pcriiajis ako .uiggeAf^d that -li.jh knowledtx, in the 
same degrc'C at least, wa.^ Jiot to be found an^wheic eke. 

Vou :■;;■( uK.r y. t n.iot!,..,- outhority i,, M.y,,,,;! (,f iii. , ,„.l, .Uici, ilua pni, . 

tices miiiratedlroiuiiiudu iiOu to liio IbUiiii.' -.mi, I, ili., a .uv ; ■' la the Uablslun 
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it is said of the Indian yogis : ^ Among them the restraining of the iDreath is held in great 
esteem, such as was practised among the Persians by Azar Hushang and by the kings of those 
people.’ ” 

This is practically all the proof that Von Kremer has to produce in support of his theory. 
But one has to confess that the passages are not conclusiv^e as to borrowing by the 8ufis from 
the Indian philosophers. The authors quoted ])y Von Kremer were obviously acquainted with 
Hindu yoga practices ; and we may even assume that the Islamic world at large also, at the 
time of these writers, was aware of the fact that the Hindus practised yoga and that they had 
a knowledge of yoga. But our authorities do not categorically state that these practices were 
borrowed by the Sufis from Indian sources. The second of these writers is even less conclusive 
than the first ; he no doubt mentions the Indian ‘ yogis \ ])ut at the same time compares 
them with the Persians, leaving the question of l^orrowing absolutely undecided. If the prac- 
tices were in existence among people nearer home, would the Sufis really go abroad to learn 
them ? 

Of eourj^e, in a matter like this, we should not always expect direct evidence. And we 
should not forget that the value of any piece of evidence depends upon the cumulative effect, 
when it is taken jointly with other evidence. From the evidence adduced by Von Kremer, 
we find, in the first place, that Muhammadan writers ref erred to India as the place wPere the 
practices in vogue among them were held in high esteem. The so-called sciences of breathing, 
Avc are told, w ere very wudeiy cultivated in India. In the second place, we find a remarkably 
close similarity between the Islamic and Hindu praciiccs. And this similarity is found not 
only among certain external and auxiliary practices, but extends deeper down into the very 
heart of their teaching'll. Like the Indian yogi, ihe kufi aho not only practised a regulation 
ofbrcatli — something quite akin to Hindu prdndydth : — hut he even believed, like the Hindu 
Vcdaiitist, in the identity of tlie individual v/ith the Intimte. He, too, was a pantheist. And so 
far as external jiractices were concerned, the similarity was not confined to the regulation 
of breath only ; the Sufi also appears to have had a theory of dsana (or, form of sitting), and 
seems to have preferred the lotus-form of sitting [iiadmdicriv:) to any other. 

Now, all these similarities in doctrine and in praetiee, are. Von Kremer Avould say, tot* 
close to he regarded as cider tab So there must have been borrowing ; and in so far as an 
(‘xpress mention is found of Indian yogis in iMusalmau writers, and in view* of the fact that, 
in India, the science of breathing and its praetiecs were developed almost to perfection, tlu' 
conclusion cannot be escaped that it was the Jlusalman Sun w ho borrow'cd from Hindu India 

FriiiLd tiiercfore, we have a plaii-ible ea.se tliai Hindu yoga ideas and some of the 

C(»neepts c.l A'edautinm found their way inio an importain ijraiich of Islamic culture. But i: 
should ]iol h^' forgotten that the authorities quofrri by \on Kremer belong to a later period 
of tlie bistorv of Suiism. The first aulhoricy HiO aatiior (>{ Xafa i^>i{-I-funthi, who has been 
sU])posed to be " Mahmud Amuli wiio died in To3 a j.". i f .. one who bcloiioed to the fourteenth 
ceuturyof the (hiL-tiaiiera. The Miihainm.idan^ Inei aiready to India as conquerors and 
rulers and Suii'in was culrtady developed sy'.lciU. Any .Muhammadan record of that time 
about the practice's of the Indians need not imply more than an interest Laken by the con- 
(picrors in th(' life and hnbit- ot the people under them 

Tdie author of tin* Dabtsuhi belonged to a si ill later period ami wa- perhaps an Indian 
Mu^alinai'i. .Much (wriicr than ihey, Al-Beru.a had written his monumental work on India : 
Von Krcmc'* doc ^ not refer to him : he c'an or/ga'c, little support from him cither, as w'e shall 
S('o later on. Tim atilhorilio.s quoted by him, liowcvcr, arc no evidence that Brahmavidya 
had any infiucnce on the development of 8ufism in its earlier stages, even though it he conceded 
that some of its ideas were grafted on to the other system in its later history ; and much less 
do they prove Von Kremer s contention that ' Sufi^rin owes its origin mainly to the school 
of Indian Philosophy. 
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Von Kremer no doubt distinguishes “ real Sutism as it finds expression in the various 
orders of the Dervishes from “ the simple ascetic movement which appeared in the earliest 
Christianity and even in the earliest Islam But even the ' various orders of the Dervishes ’ 
date their origin much earlier than the fourteenth century a.d. The ' origin’, therefore, of 
Sufism is not shown to have been due to ' the school of Indian Philosophy 

There is another inaccuracy in Von Kremer 's theory. He connects the regulation of 
breath and yoga practices more or less exclusively with the Vedanta system. Though not 
unknown to the Vedanta system, these were much more elaborately dealt with in the Yoga 
Philosophy, specifically so called. The most characteristic Vedantic doctrine that may be 
traced in Sufism is the ecstatic vision of the identity of the individual soul with the Universal. 
The regulation of breath is not a special feature of Vedanta, but rather of the Yoga Philosophy. 
And Von Kremer's omission of all reference to the Yoga Philosophy is rather surprising, 
especially in view of the fact that Al-Beruni, writing in the eleventh century, had pointed out 
some of the more striking similarities between that system and Sufism. Of course, we must 
admit that Von Kremer's omission of reference to Patanjah is a lesser mistake than Al-Beruni’s 
omission of all reference to the Vedanta. 

Now, so far as Von Kremer is concerned, he may be regarded as having shown that, 
after the conquest of India by the Musalmans, Hindu cuitm*e became known to them, and, 
possibly, some branches of their own culture were influenced at that time by Hindu thought. 
His contention that Sufism owed its origin to Hindu philosophy is not proved by the evidence 
that he has cared to produce here. We are not suggesting that it could not have been the 
case ; we are only pointing out the want of sufficient proof. 

To show that Sufism was indebted to Hindu thought, it is not enough to show that 
after their conquest of the country, the Musalmans acquired a knowledge of Indian thought ; 
for, even before this conquest was complete, a knowledge of India was not altogether absent 
from the Islamic world. And when the Muhammadans came to India as conquerors, 
Sufism was no longer in its nascent condition ; it was then fully grown. Ho Von Kremer s 
authorities not only do not prove anything about the origin of >Sufism, but they even fail to 
prove that Brahmavidya exercised any influence on it in its earlier stages. For his purpose, 
it is necessary to show that Hindu philosophical ideas had travelled beyond the borders of 
India and had penetrated into the heart of western Asia — Arabia, Syria, and Persia — and also 
into Egypt, where Sufism had its rise and its early development ; and it is also necessary to 
show that these ideas had been in existence in those places, exercising an active influence, 
before the rise of Sufism. \'oii Kremer has not vshown all this ; but can it be showm ^ 

The following facts are relevant in this connection : — 

(i) That from the earliest time>, a more or less continuous intercourse has been main- 
tained betw^een India and the western world. 

(it) That Hindus from India sometimes went abroad and even established colonics in 
western Asia, among other places. 

(hi) That Buddhism had been in exi>tencc in and about the places where Sufism arose, 
before and even after the appearance of Islam. 

(iv) And that even the Court of the Khalifs of Bagdad was an important scat of yaiiskrit 
culture, especially in the latter half of the eighth century a.d. 

(i) That India had been coimectcd with the western world from very early tinu's, has 
been proved by a number of facts. (Itawlinson : Intercourse biluxtn India and the Wosicrfi 
World). From pre-historic times, three great trade-routes have connected India wfith the 
West.” And it cannot be said that, in view of this trade-connection, India could not influence 
the culture of any of these countries even indirectly. (Rawlinson, op. cit., p. 15.) Nor was this 
intercourse very limited in scope and in area. One of the trade-routes ^ ‘ linked Ijndia not only to 
the gold-fields and the fabulously wealthy incense -country of Southern Arabia and Somahland, 
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but to Egypt and Judtea/’ {Ibid., 9.) Dion Clir^^sostam '' who died in or after 
117 A.D. mentions Indians among the cosmopolitan crowds to be fomid in the bazaars of 
Alexandria,” [ib.^ p. 140). And in Damascius’ Life of Icodorus, as preserved by Photius, 
there is an ‘ ‘ account of some Brahmins who visited A1 exandria and lodged in the house of 
Severus, Consul, a.d. 470 (Priaulx, Apollonius of Ti/ana, &c., p. 189.) 

In one of the Buddhist JcValsa stories, " we hear of Indian merchants who took periodical 
voyages to the land of Baberu (Babylon) “ — (Rawlinson, op. cd., p.4). And Bardesanes is 
said to have derived his information about India from “ an Indian who came with an embassy 
to SjTia to welcome the Emperor Elagabalus to the throne in 218 a.d. ” {ib., p. 143). 

Even Greece w^as not altogether outride the pale of this intercourse, though perhaps the 
‘ intercourse between India and Greece, before tlie days of Alexander, was of an indirect 
nature *. Between India and the great nations of Asia Elinor, howxw'cr, ' there had been 
a long and continuous intercourse "'Per-ia. of course, was in close contact with India for 
nearly two centuries, and the Punjab was a Persian satrapy for that period ”. 

Now all these facts shew^ that people of the West came to India, and Indians also wxnt to 
the western world ; and that this connexion had been maintained for a very long time. The 
connexion that Avas thus maintained w’as not merely a commercial one : commerce and cul- 
ture often go hand in hand : and thus there w^as a possibility of Indian culture migrating to 
the west with Indian commerce. Even Brahmans went to the west, we are told. So, even 
if we supx:>ose that the Brahmans were the sole repository of all philosophical learning, it w^as 
not impossible for Indian philosophy to travel to the w’cst at that period. The place w'hcD' 
Sufism v/as born, therefore, was not inaccessible to Hindu influence, even before its birth. 

(ii) This was not all. Indians established colon ie.'^ in western Asia, and vestiges of sucli 
colonies have been traced in Armenia. (JBAS., 1904. p, 309.) Whether these Armenian 
Indians were strictly speaking Hindus or not, is not certain. Kennedy thinks “ we may 
conclude wMi considerable probability that the Armenian Indians came of the same aborigi- 
nal stock from which many of tlie western Rajput clans were su])<equently developed 
And the gods which these Armenian Hindus worshipped were " not Brahmanical But at 
the same time, we are reminded that " the westward migration of these Indians cannot liave 
been the first of its kind". No doubt, such migrations luive been comparatively rare;" 
Imt they have taken place, making possible the migration of Indian culture also to the west 
(B.C. 130— A.D. 300). And it is also a known fact that, for a long i)eriod in history, Hindu 
kingdoms extended as far as Kabul and even farther [vld^. Al-Beruni, oh. xlix ; Elliot's 
Historif of India, (4c.). Hindu culture thus maintaijied a proximity to the birth-place of 
Sufism for a considerable time — l^ug enough to l(.*a\e influence’^ behind. 

(iii) Another fact that requires notice in this connexion, is the presence of Buddhism in 
the area where vSufism wais either born or had its early development, at and about the time 
of its birth. Buddhism flouri.died in Balkh. Transoxiana and Turkestan ])ofore the Muham- 
madan conquest, and in later times Buddhist monks carried tlieir religious practices and 
philoso])hy among the :Mosleins who had settled in the^e countries (Nicholson : Encyclo- 
2)(xdia Britannica, s.v. ^Sufism). 

(iv) In the fourth place, we may remember here that Indians hold appointments as 
body-physieians to the Khalifa HArun- ar-Ra^hkl, and that at the time of Khalifa al-Mamun. 
Sanskrit was already well-known at the Court of Bagdad. (Elliot s Hist07?j of India, v. 570). 

All these arc well-known factx But what do they prove ^ e certainly cannot doubt 
that both heioxe and after the rise of Islam, the very seat of Islamic culture -the very nursery 
of Islamic philosophy— had been fully accessible to Indian intluenccs, Hindu as well as 
Buddhist. Both Hindus and Buddhists went to those territories, and people from those 
places also came to India. Indian merchandise found its way, now by one route, now by 
another to all of those pUmes. And it is needless to point out that ideas also sometimes 
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follow ill the wake of men and merchandise. Wherever, therefore, Indians and Indian goods 
went, Indian ideas al^o miaht have gone. It is iliereforo jnst po^’sHde that in the regions 
where hcsl aar[ developnv nt, [ h'nda nhilosophi'eii ideas iiiay have been 

ioa leg ai'Oiu In-g Ia: a;e;earan< oi I-lam. And it is cgiially possible that 

Siihsm found some reidy-rnatie f('rrLVa]a of belief and pi’aetlce. vdiieh it qiiiddy adopted and 
assimilated But it w<is only possible : wbether it e'-tually so^e\p}K'ned or not. is not proved. 

11 Intere-vaM Sr) n te lliat amona certain writm’S there is a lendeney to under-rate the 
pos^liiiHiy oi i-Iindiu inder-nco r,.-, idulo^injliy. The (daim- of Buddhism are recog- 
nised ill a more ^ \Vd'!nti''in 1- no rloubt frerpv^utly mentioned as a possible 

source fi 010 v hich n' iy li; \ e ^'' STowed ; but ' people are so enamoured of Buddhism 

1 hat evi'P thi^ Wdrod i rn is ^poh.m ed as a pen t of it. Without in any way depreciating the 
claims of E^iddhlsni. v'^ ere b^nnd to point out that the claims of Brahma vidya ought to 
receive trea^n'm-t in thr^ ('onn. -ct ion. so ercat indeed is its resemblance vcith Sufism. 

Prof, bJoldzilic! 'h.’V'n thb; loam in general and >Sufi^m in particular, have been 
rjroiouiaby induoncc'l by T :dcb '-i.i a:nong other foreign influences (JBAS.. 1904, p. 126). 
Idle Bieldiii-t tiV' > .in.- fb i:s pae'aliel in the Islamic dogma of I:i:T/nat ; the Suti 

( oncc‘j‘lio:t of ./n d i'^ .im‘'^r in t!a^ Buddhist con'^‘e]>tion. <'>f yp'/cv/ /f/ ; btoslem monastic 
f *rdeis nr- cl A .dJn t ibo' < I the Buddliisls : and so on. Of cour-e, fatalism or the doctrine 
of I/' A (-\-l;<dv^!y c a’nd.diobt idea • it is fuund in orllcdo’: Hiudui'^m also : so are 
lUO'ta i.I (- ’.l-J*' th (_)n ih.r face of it. tlmrct’orc, tliei'c i- nothing to show that these 
thine^ ic>t Itno'vonl f: ' m. Ila-dmisjn. if tln^y w-rc rl all ])orrov/fcl by vSufisin. But 

if B to HBda-nvi /win' r tr 'k !^l'idui-m a- dBting 'ai-h:d from ii, tliat thes- infinencos are 
usimiiv traced. We .n * m-1 .V'-riaa that iliis i< r>'i /ion- BudtdhBm v, a-- nresemt in the 
vieiiiity of the home o* whi'li, therefore, had <orchanc^* a c]c)s-r rmite.c. -svith It than 

\\ith liindinhm. YA I'm j lo^.so > b i3rahma\'idya van no! dltr)gechrr imj>o-^if)!- in l.hat arwa ; 
and in vi' w of tln^ fard tl T d,-' i- -uch a cle-e similarity between it and hiuisiiP vo ought to 
eon^idcr if thf.re wa> tim /[irut b< iiowing fiom it bv Sufism. Jn any case, to regard 'the 
ancient Vedanta PIdlosujbiv ' as somidhing A\liich tjie Buddlii^tic system so suecessfuliy 
ficvolopeJ ’ (rj JjIAY., BH'T. p Igbg is a confusi/>n oi thouLdit. two arr iiot the saim* 

and ought to b- k.-pt sf/jiarate. 

There is aiiothf r point vAii;*’! .dir.ui/l })e considered lane. Tlic similarity between Vedan- 
ti-m and huhs/n i< fully .pctoni-joj and the ] .'.<nb:lity of the indebtc dness of Sufism to 
W'd.anti'^m abo A /nd adoo^tlor icnor* rh But it is ratiiei' striving tim,. ('xcapt Verlanli^m, 
notifing ebe in riindui-rn n M>u-ider‘ cl to l^o a likely source of iuiluenc'* op Sufisni. liven 
\’on Kiemer, wlio 1: ' - >;o l .'•n mc' h about the ' seic'pci' of bredhing , (j\'eiL)o];s tlie j)o.s- 
'-ibility of ihU bmbtg borruvVid fnaii tlie Vr,ga B!ii!o.^fj,y!iv. Al- Berupi, eurinu-]y India d, i> 
one Of tia- few v/itei' v. Iio i - dy rcidi-'ctl die very ojo-i' .dmilaiiiy lietwimi SuHsra and thi' 
sv>tem (»i If-.tah jaii. 'bet Um’ lii'^torieal f.nds A\hieh iiiala- thi* |>r'-encf‘ f)f Vedantie ideas 
pU'Sible in the Idi ; li-jd-UM’ of ^hdi'^m, may aNo b^' regarrh d as making iio-sibh' the presence oi 
Yoga idi in the >cif-.sa]ir‘ j*lace. In a way. tlie pre-ence id Mvga iilcas witc more likely 
than that of Btadirn ’ vidya : wuidering mendieants or ]piow more of thr‘ i^orja 

praetiee^ ihni tis y km>u of Brahmavidya, and among Hindus tliose men Iravci more t.han 
otheis. ho, if dt /-> a ijm-lion of the migraHon of Hindu id^vs to wr'>tern Asia^ M)ga ideas 
W(T( no^. le v l;i I'ly to ;c) thither than idmis of Br.diniavidya Md. .so far as Jlinduism is 
concerne:!, our .'.(ln'*.:rs liave shown a jirehucneo for Wdanti.sm as against Yoga; and as 
between H:mhh oi .md Buddhism, they si'o more of Buddhist iunueuis-. on Siihsin than they 
arc pn'pap d to mimit of any other Indian sV'.tem. It is a ([luvtion oj hi-tory. and perhaps 
they stand on mnssailable ground. But Hr* fact i< inp'orf'Tit- for- onr [lurpoa* and mud bo 
pointi' 1 out 

(7’o 6^’ '’orhb'ped.) 
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The Vision of Vasavadatta (Svapnavasa* 

vadattam). Edited by Lakshman Sarup. 

Lahore, 192e. 

In his preface Dr. Lakshman Sarup has a remark- 
able paragraph on the subject of transliteration 
from Sanskrit works, which is wortli repeating : 
‘‘ It has been noticed that Indian students are 
unable to transliterate Sanskrit correctly :n Eoman, 
even after their graduation. Nor do they find 
it easy to read Sanskrit texts transliterated in 
Roman characters. Their inability puts them 
at a disadvantage, for they cannot utilise several 
texts of Pali and Sanskrit works, which are publishLcl 
in Roman characters only, and are not available 
in Devanagari and other Indian characters. The 
result is that the sphere of their scholarship 
is considerably narrowed. The fault, however, 
is not theirs. They seldom ^pcei^e any trainuig 
in transliteration. Indian text books, prescribed 
for them, generally do not use any diacritical 
marks -at all. Nor do the teachers insist on correct 
transliteration. The students thus never learn 
the use of diacutical marks. A suitable text 
book, using diacritical marks correct]}', is thrrefcie 
a desideratum. The object of the present volume 
is to supply their 

On p. vii Dr. Sarup makes another statement 
worth noting : ” I had translated all the plays 

of Bhasa into English in 1921. The MS. is still 
awaiting, publication.” This is. a great pity and 
let us hope it will soon be remedied. 

The Svapyiavisavadattum of Bhasvi is based on 
the stor}" of Vasavadatta, made available to all 
kinds of modern readers through Tawnec's tran- 
slation of the Katl'ii'ardxviara of homachvOi now* 
being so worthily liandled by Mr. Penzer. In his 
introduction Dr. Sarup goes into what is knovn 
of Bhasa, “a mere wandering tliough distinguished 
name,” and takes up the cpiestions raised in the 
controversy round thivS name of ancient India. 
Tlie first point — are the plajs that are attributed 
to Bhasa the work of one cu’ several authors ? — he 
decides on page 20 : ‘V-Mltlasc plays, in my opinion 
are the work of one and the sauic author.” The 
second point is — who is the author ? “The con- 
clusion is (p. 35) that the prc.-rcnt play is a genuine 
play. It is the Sva pnciva>ai addition mentioned by 
various writers. It is the work of Bhasa.” This 
conclusion is arrived at after a real plunge into 
the controversy on the point. The third point 
is — what is the ago of the plajs ? Here again 
scholars have dift’f'red widely, and after discussing 
opinions Dr. Sarup arrives at the conclusion : 
“The play may therefore be assigned to the 
beginning of tho second century a.d.” (p. II). 

Dr. Sarup then discusses the legend of Udayana 
** the king Arthur of Indian Literature ; the 


fascinating hero of romance, tho Prince Chaiining 
of the fairy tales,” one of whose wives was BhUsa's 
heroine Vasavadatta. He shows that Bhiisa 
“ utilised the same materials, the same floating 
mass of oral tradition, which served as the original 
sources of Gunadhya, p. 57 ” nc., of the stories 
told in the B rihatkathamaHjarl and Kathdsaritowjai a . 

Finally, Dr. Sarup discusses the question : “ What- 
is Drama ? ” This he discusses in true Indian 
philosophical fashion, arriving at the conclusion 

It may theicfore be stated that the main function 
of drama is to employ dialogue in order to represent 
a harmonious action such as may sprine from the 
circumstances of liie, actually or coiicei\ aldv real’ 
(pp. 59 & GO). He then ciiscustcs ‘’the Law of 
Brunetiere,” and aceex^ting that law which lat s 
down that volition is the >oul of drama. Dr. ^^arup 
is of ox^iriiun that 'Ihe T oj I u>dvadaiid ‘^'will 

indeed l-'O regarded as a dramatic masterpuc* 
p. G2). ’ Finally he winds up (j3. 77) with an 
enthusiastic admiration of the play. *' TI(c 
oJ Vu’bavudattu ” is a areat x>lay. The iJrincij)al 
characters aie magniheent human portraits. Eacli 
}:)ersonage is in\A>tecl witlx an individuality of its 
own. The poet has made x^rofound i:>sychoIogical 
studies and pamted them with a rare skill, such as 
is found in the works, of master playwrights onlv. 
The critical ‘=;ituations are managetl with a, delicacy 
of art which a genius alone could show'. It is 
indeed a masterpiece. Bhasa is therefore entitled 
to claim our attention and ins I'^lays deserve a 
closer study. ' 

Then follow' a text and translation and some 
very useful notes. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Origin and Cult or Tara, by Hiranaxda 

8hAstri. Memoirs, Archaeological Survey of 

India w ith four Plates. Calcutta. Covomment of 

India Press, 1925. 

The object of this valuable monc'grax'h is to 
ascertain by direct research what tho orgin of Tara 
was: whether she was of “Buddhist or Brah- 
manical origin, w'hether her cult arose in India 
or elsewhere and what w'as her chief function.” 
Mr. Hirananda Shastri has done his work w'ell 
and conscientiously and arrives at likely conclusions 
that are not at all subversive of previous ideas, 
for w'hich old scholars must bo thankful. To sum 
them up. his conclusions are that Taraw'as probably 
Buddhist in origin and non-Indian and most pro- 
bably arose in tlio Tndo -Tibetan borderland or in 
Indian Tibet itself, as the goddess wlio helped the 
people to cross the largo lakes there. She was 
thus originally a water-goddess, just as Al-Khidr 
was originally a similar water-god in another part 
of the world. As a Buddhist deity T4r^ of course 
belonged to Mahayana Buddhism and does not 
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(late further back than the fifth ccntuiy a.d., 
and here Mr. Shastri makes a useful observation: 

as is apparent from the titles and names of tlie 
twenty-one Taras 1 do not think they should be 
taken as distinct forms of tlie goddess ; they are 
ratlier tlie attributes which a votary lia^ in vieve 
while worshipping the divinity who is one through- 
out.*’ In form Tara is either pacific or angry — a 
typical primitive goddess. 

R. C. Temple. 

IxrEPvNATiONAE Law IX Ancient T not bv S. V. 

Vi>\vanatha. 192!>. Longmans, Green cC Co., 

Ixjinbay. 

This book deals with International Law 
in India up to a.d. “‘L/O, and th(‘ wrltt r intends 
to (t,!ay)oso a companion volume on Mediaeval 
Indian Diplomacy. Ho explains that by the term 
international Law he means a “ body of custom/’ 
and indeed that is the most that can be claimed 
lor p condition where man-made law is not 
rnt<>ir'if)]c by any authority. He is also aware of 
the dilticulty of using terras applicable to modem 
society to dc'^cribe the conditions that obtained in 
the anfient world, and he seeks to clear the air by 
seitin,: himself three questions (pp. 5, 6) : 

(1 ) Whether there were imtions in ancient India, 

(2) Whether there was a general code (jf laws 
to regulate their dealings with (>ne another, 

(:l) How far this bttdy of doctrine was actually 
( arried into execution. 

an==wers the first in the .ifnrma^o \ As to 
tlie second cgiestion, he says bi<crnatJonal 

Law' — or., the body of custom v , , g \,p now' call 
International Law — “was accepted by all Indian 
estates — for it was based on Dhanna [duty : that 
which should be done], which regulated also the 
conduct of the individual society.’’ In dealing 
with the third question he repln s that in theory 
it was — at any rate in as erreat a part as now — 
carried into practice, running through the stages of 
(revelation) imd swritl (tradition), and visible 
in the Epics and i\i(: Puriincts, in the secular writers 
ot (administration) and the like, in the 

A'okan Edicts, and in the accounts of Megasthenes 
aiifj Yuan Chwang. 

Here w(‘ luiv'C the author’s position, on which h(‘ 
h,is built his remarks, wdth a wealtli cT reference to 
ancient authorities which cannot but rouse the 
admiration of his readers. The nature, however, 
ol surii anthoriti(‘.s as have survived through the 
age-^ only permits him to make remarks of a general 
description on ail the many points which he has 
taken up. 

It is a thoughtful and impartial hook of great 
learning, lionostly compiled, and shows once more 
that the ancient civilisation was in its essentials 
\ery like that of modern times. 


I Djawa , Tudschrift van het Java Instituut 
i Je Jaargang, No. J en 4, Mei -September 
\ Secretariaat van bet Java Instituut, Weltevredem 

j These number.sof Djaica give a full report of the 
I Congress of that body held at Jogjakuita. 24-27 
December 1024. During the Congress an exhibition 
, of Javanese architecture and furniture was held, 
j and an exceedingl 3 ^ interesting leX'tui’c was* given b\' 
i Dr. F. D. K. Bosch on ** The Prambanan Temple,” 
j to which there are two beautiful illustrations, on*" 
j oi the temple before re.storation, the other oi the 
restored south door. The I'^cturei, after c xaniiniug 
the question of tlie date of the temple ami its pur- 
I pose, speaks of its architecture and fv.rvmgs. 

I Another paper was read b^' Thomas Karsten on 
I the value of recent Javanese architecture. There 
were also papers and di.se ussion'- of matter^; of less 
i general interest, c.f/., Old Javanese Monuments in 
! connection with Javane-e culture c*f the pzesent 
; and futun . and native culture in Javanesi (education, 
i M. J. B. 


' Axxales dt: MeslE Geimet. hrois Ceiil/rences 
i i>ur les Gatlia de 1 ’A vesta, par A, Meillet* 
) Paul Geuthnei, Paris, 192J, 

This little book will be of mucli interest to Par&is 
' and students of ancient Iranian culture, it i*on- 
I tains three lectures deliv’ered at the UpsaJa Univ'er- 
' sity, Sweden, hy M. Mei] let, who wa«: a former pupil 
of James Darmesteter. Indeed he dedicates the 
, book to the memor\' ol his teacher, though, as ho 
I is careiul to point out m the preface, his vh*ws on 
! the subject of tlie G fi thds difier widely from ot 

! Darmestetei- The subject-matter of iho led ures 
I are {a) the date of Zoroaster, (6) the composition 
i ol the Gdlhcis, (c) the character of tlie teaching of 
the Gdthds. The author claims to liav'c lollowed 
Darmesteter’s advice m two directions, Hr., first, 

I he lias trif'd to formulate ck^ar and didimti* conclu- 
I sions, casilv' capable of refutation, if tboy are 
' erroneous ; secondly, he has sought to envisage the 
' facts from the standpoint of tlie historian, who, not 
! content W'lth mere words, strives to evoke th(' actual 
character of past ev'ents and clothe them with 
, reahtjN I leave it to Iranian scholars likf* Dr. J. J. 

Much to decide how' far M. Meillet's v deservo 
^ ac*C('pf nnce. 

S. ]\I Low VKDES, 


, Eindocn vruiEN or i NDi \N Act, In- Avwdv K. 

! CoOMMiASWAMv, D.Sc. (LoNDON). fioston, 

I Massacliuset ts, 1920. 

I This w’ork is stated in the preface to be a partial 
I reprint, with additions, from the first, second, and 
fourth jiarts of the Catalorjuc oj the Indian Colh cthn^ 
in thr JMusdim oj Fine Arts, published in Boston; 
and the author to some extent disarms criticism by 
an admission that none of the bibliographies 
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except, perhaps;, those on iiamtuig, ate complete, j 
There ai’o one or two points, however, which seem - 
to deserve comm<'ut. On page 10, the 1914 reprint 
of Tod’s Annals and Antiquitits is entered, whereas 
a later and better edition is that prepared by the i 
late William Cronke and published by the Oxford 
University Pre^s in 1920. There are otlier important , 
omissions from the general list. On page 17 Sir 
J. H. Marshall’s The Monuments oj Ancient India 
in the Cambridae History of India is mentioned 
twdee running for no appaj’ent reason ; while under 
the main heading of Mughal architecture and decora- 
tion there is no mention of a recent Memoir of the 
Archaeological Survey of India on the geometrical 
patterns in Saracenic art. The author claims to 
have included under “ Sculpture ’ a few of the 
more important works on coins. But only tliree 
works are mentioned, and the list might have been 
augmented by the inclusion of other well-known 
publications on Lidian numismatics. On page 34, 
in the section on T* xtiles, Brandon is a mistake for 
Brendon, author ot the Woolkn Fabrics oj the 
Bombay Presidtncy : and as author of Silk Fabrics 
oj the Bombay Presidency, I may point out that I 
do not spell my name in the way adopted in this 
bibliography. Useful as the volume is, it se,nns to 
me to require careful revision before appearing in 
a second edition. 

S. M. EDWAUDns. 

SaM\EAXG\\ tSUTKADHAK V OF KtXe; B?IOJ\DEVA, 
edited by Mahamahopadhya VA T. E \.xapatt 
Sastpi : volume II. Eaelcwad's Onental Spries, 
Xo. XXXII ; Baroda, 1025. 

This second volume of king Bhoja's woik contains 
descriptions of “ prasddas pertaining to Devas, 
statues made of gold, silver, etc., the art of painting, 
94 kinds of hasta beginning wutli pataka and other j 
topics. The editor repudiates the view that the | 
quaint machines mentioned in the poem — the 
elephant machine, door-keeper machine. Hying- 
machine, etc. — are mere products of the poet’s 
imagination, and suggests that they may once have 
existed, but have fallen into disuse owing to their , 
costliness or intricacy. His arguments on this ; 
point do not strike one as ovcnvlr'lniingly sound: ! 
but otherwise the work performed by the editor on | 
the original is doubtless worthy of his scholarly 
reputation. 

S. M. Kdwxcdks 

Annual Report, Watson Museum of .Vntiquities, 
Rajkot, 1920, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

There is little of special interest mentioned in this 
annual report. In a well at Gopanatha an in scrip- ; 
tion was discovered, recording that the well was 
built by a Dakshini Mabarashtra Brahmachari ^ 
at a date long before the Marat has had any political / 


connection with the province. Two or three ins- 
criptions were discovered at Vav, the capita! of a 
small but very old State in Palanpur ,* they refer to 
the wife and a descendant of king Mahipaladeva, 
who apparently ruled the modem Tharad in th© 
time of Sultan Ala -ud -din Khiiji. The Gujarat 
Rashtrakuta plates, mentioned in the report for the 
previous year, clearly prove that the main Rashtra- 
kuta djTiasty regarded their Gujarat bretliren as 
mere vassals. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 

vol. IX, Xo. 1, pp 1-20, and vol. X. Xo. E 

pp. 1-32, Calcutta 1925. 

The first of the two publications mentioned above, 
entitled “ The Geography of the Andaman Sea 
Ba^in/’ forms Part 1 of the main subject oi Geo- 
graphic and Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Waters, ' by K. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A.. I.M.S. 
Director of the Zoological Survey of India. The 
Andaman Sea, which is here described, is the name 
lit the j^art of the Indian Ocean which lies between 
the Burmese coast and the Malay Peninsula on one 
side, and bet\veen the chain of the Andaman and 
Xicobar Islands and Sumatra on the othei : and the 
author, after a survey of existing facts and data, 
arrives at the conclusion that thissea-basm was first 
termed at the beginning ef the Tertiary Epoch, 
when the great Alpine-Himaiayan sysrem l>^gan to 
rise. Though at first rfhallow*, this basin underwent 
subsidence at tlie do**' of the same epoch, and this 
]irocess continued at intervals as late as the Pleisto- 
ecne period^ thus incidentally giMiig rise to th© 
shallow^ eliannel wdiicli wc to-day cad Tlw Straits of 
Malacca. The pajicr is of interest, as dealing Avith 
an area that has long been known to geologists 
as specially rich in both sliallow and deep water 
fa una • 

The second Memoir is entitleil “ The Santals and 
Disease ” and forms the first part of Studies in 
Santal Medicine and Connected Folklore,'’ by the 
Kevd. P. O. Boddmg. It describes tlie general 
attitude of the Santals to life and death, their 
belief'^ in tlu' origin of di&ease. the cpialitics of the 
bo/Kjas or supernatural influences which they 
recognise, their medicine-men and ojhas, their 
methods of divination, their witch -finding, and r. 
variety of other matters concerned with the onset 
and progress of disease and the Santal method 
combating it. The paper is full of caret ally garnered 
information and represents the fruits of a prolonged 
and intensive study of the habits and ideas of one 
of the most numerous and most primitive ot 
Indian forest tribes. Anthropologists and folk, 
lonsts alike will find Mr. Bodding’s memoir 
of great value. 

JS. M. Edwabdess. 
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NOTES AND 

THE BIRTH PLACE OF THE PHYSICIAN 
SHSHENA. 

On the 9th February 1913 I visited a village named 
Chandkuri 10 miles east of Raiptir, the headquarters 
oi a District of the same name in the Central Pro- 
ViiiC^iS. While going over the old ruins, the villagers 
pointei out to me some stones which they worship- 
pciL as Bdid Sukhena on an island in the centre of a 
tank known as Jalasena iarcii. They told me that 
not long ago people used to fetch a certain herb 
growing on that island and administer it to a patient 
^lUttermg from any disease, in the name of Sulthena 
an 1 this was sufhcient to cure him. All they knew 
about him was that he was a great physician, and 
that IS why h*^ has been deified and their village is 
known as Baul Chandkhuri, to distinguish it from 
other villages of the same name. 

Can it be that this Sukhena is identical witli 
Su-hena mentioned in the ruhti'' as physician 
of Sutrriva ? Kishkindha, where Sugriva lived 
has been recently located somewhere near Matin 
Zammdari in the Bilaspur District, which is a’oout 
a hundred inilca north uf Chandkhtu'i. ChandkhurL 
is considered to be a very old villacre and tj have 
been very wealthy m ancient times. That it wa- 
so is indicated In* the remains of tempios built in 
the Medicoval Brahmanic .-style, one of which is 
:3tili -taudina and has the figure of Mahalakshmi 
at the iloor. On the jamb* are depicted the 
(raniia and Yamuna on their r-'^-por-tivi^ vahrinas^ 
the )na\(xra and tortoise. There is aho a much 
worn inscription here, the characters whereof 
appear to belong to about eighth or ninth 

century .v.o. Tradition has it that there were 1 2u 
tanks, of which 22 still remain, and their San^'kritie 
names such as Sagara, Jalasena {Jahi<:f u^Uia) 1 etc 
appear to indicate the occupation of that place by 
Arvan colonists. 

iSusheria appears to liave been a veiy* popular 
name as no less than 18 individual are rniaitioiied 
in Wilson's Dictionary as Ix^anm: that name, taken 
from various .Sanskrit works like the MnhAbharatn 
Riatwmn/i, BhhjavatCu Hurira-,, Vdaavadatta. 

Vd ja s 2 a ‘^yisa yn /. i td , Fay upyirnpa, Kn th d - .sa h dga ra , 
Ra'jhiivayiAUy and Hardhacharda. 

Hira Lal. 

BHARUKACHCHA, 

In -UVneieut Towns and Cities in Gujarat and 
Kathiawad,’’ an account has been given of Bharu* 
kaccha (LA., 8ep. l92o). It is Bhrguk^otra or 


QUEPJEiS. 

Bhrgupura, named after the Hindu sage Bhrgu. It 
would perhaps be interesting to learn the legend.iry 
account given by the Buddhists of the origin of this 
city. The following information is contained in the 
DivijdvmUhia in the story of Rudrayana (Cowell 
and Ned ; NXXVlf, p. 54-1 tf scq.). 

King raidrayaUci'^J capital was Roruka. His 
queen was Candraprabha, his heir, Kumara Sikh- 
andi. and hjs inmisters. Hiru and Bhiru. At. 
that tune the king of Rajagrha was Bimbisara. 
The lilt reliant s of Roruka used to trade with 
Rajagrha and those of Rajagrha with Roruka. 
Through them the two kings exchanged greetiucs 
and presents. King Bimbisara sent his friend a 
portrait of the Buddha. Afterwards the tlx ra 
^lahakatyayana and bhd^A.t/u SaiK arrived at 
Roruka to preach religion to the kme and the 
inmates of the harem. Queen Candraprabha 
was converted by Sail a, and she died seven day.s 
later. The king also left his kingdom, came to 
Rajagrhd and turned an axdgdrt (homeless bhik'.^^u), 
Kumara Sikhandi became king and at first listened 
to tlie preCL'pts of his father s mmi-ster^?. Hiru and 
Bhiru. But he soon took to e\-il ways and turned 
them out, and allowed himself to be guided bv 
two evil counscllurs. The mr^rchants of Roruka, 
who had gone to Rajagrha, inhumed bhilc^u Rudra- 
yaiia of this, and the latter pruj’o^ed to j^roceed to 
Roruka to wean hi* stm from hfs evd life. Tho evil 
minister* advised the new king to intercept Radra- 
yana ami even murder him, vhich was done. 
At auothcT time Sikhandi incited hi* subjects to 
throw dii*t on Mahrikaryayana till he was buried in 
it. But ueme*is wa- not long in coming. For tins 
gratuitou.* insult to the monk the city of Roruk<j. 
u a.* to be buried in du*t on the seventh day, T he 
monk had warned the two faithful ministers of the 
impcndiug retribution. They fled the city on tlie 
sixth day, when jewels mined from the heavens. 
The luw City founded by Hiru called Hiruka ; 
that founded by Bhiru was called Bhiruka and also 
Bhirukaecha. 

Tlie following j)a.-*age occurs on p. o7G of the 
DiV'jdrfMldna : 

.Antra llimh jyhojntnynn^yni n prrvhd^^ fiirukax> 
ndrnn nri'iaranj xidp tahj ' H H Irukam it'- 

■saynjiid dfiypv^'tin | Bhi ryikryidyiyatainasmt a prmhs^ 
i Bhtrukah> naxia yianarno' mdpitair | Ut'yjdpi Bh>ru 
I ka erh rin- Bhiru kacr ha ni it i da yc j;\d yr v r Ud \ ‘ ’ 

I Dust rained (Ui tho seventh day and buried the 
I city of Roruka. K^lipada Mitra. 


I This tank IS exactly like what are known as Teppa Kulam, in the south, containing a tempi 
m tho middle, to which the idols of gods on certain occasions are taken for water-pleasure. Th 
Jalasayana (lymg-in-the water) apparently dorivos its namo from tliis practice. 

There used_ to be a, temple said to be dedicated to Kausalya, and it would thus appear that it wa 
probably Ramas idol that was taken for Jala4ayana there. 
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523. The Abbe Rochon {Voyage to Madagascar, p. 7CS) says that the slave trade was 
introduced into Madagascar by retired pirates, but we have seen ([jarn, 285 above) it was u 
regular mart for slaves in the lirst half of the 17th cenlurv. 

524. The expression 'on the Account’ always meant - engaged in piracy/ so Captain 
Robert flyde I’elerriiig to a r.iispi(*ious vesst'l \wiU‘s:-- •• She must certainly he onthe Account 
or else she would not luiv(‘ had so much time [to follow us] for .^lie dogged us eishteen days ” 
(Log of the Duke of Turk, 23/v/ July 1721). 

525. In 1700 Captain Woodes Rogers (Cruising Voyage, }>. 203) before lighting a iManila 
ship " ordered a large kettle of chocolate to be made for our shi[/s company, having no spi- 
rituous liquor to give them : then we weiit tu pia\ers “ Tli{^ * tot of rum ‘ bcfoie a light was 
probably a very ancient institutum at sea. Sir Itichaul Tlawkins wrote in 151)4:- ' Tii 
tights all receits which adde courage and spirit are of great regard to be allowed and used: 
and so is a draught of wine to be given to every man before he come to action, but more than 
enough is pernicious, for exceeding the mcane it offendeth and enfeebleth the senses, convert- 
ing the strength (w^hich should resist the force of the enemy) into weakness, it dulleth and 
blindeth the understanding and conserpiently depraveth any man of true valour " {Obser- 
vations, p 177). 

526. In 1711 w^hen Captain Woodes Rogers was at the Cajic he was told by an 
Englishman and an Irishman, who had both been some years in Madagascar, that the pirates 
who had settled there were now reduced to 60 or 70, were very poor, and despised even by 
the natives from among w'hom they had taken waves. A^ they then w^ere, they w^ere no real 
menace to trade, but unless cleared out, might form a nucleus for fresh bands of desperadoes 
((Raising Voyage, p. 293). In April 1716 one Eaves, mate of the Rochester, with 14 
of her crew, plundered the ship and turned pirates in the Straits of IMalacca {Bombag to 
Court, 1th Jan. 1716-17). 

527. In 1715 Governor Edward Harrison of Madras sent the Anne fCaptaiii Jones) to 
Amoy to trade. The Chinese inerchants, who had taken up goods to the value of some 15,600 
tael (or £6,700) refused j>ayment. Captain Jone:> coiikl obtain no redress from the Governor 
of th(^ Province and was finally turned out of the harbour, whereupon lie seized a junk 
belonging to the Barkaloiig of Siam bound for Batavia. The Chinese thereupon sent 
out a number of w^ur -junks with orders to burn the Anne, but Captain Jones having 
been warned by a friendly Chinaman, escaped wdth his prize to Malacca. There he put some 
70 Chinese ashore on an island, where they w^cre seized by the Malays and sold as slaves 
at 10 dollars a head, but were soon ransouLcd by one of their countrymen. Captain Jones 
carried his prize to Madras. Meanwhile Imth sides had made complaints to the Emperor ; an 
enquiry was instituted and the Chinese o flic i a Is having been found in fault were punished 
(Factory Records, China, vol. VIII ; Hamilton, II, 1S8). 

528. A still more striking instance of the high-handed metliods of English seamen 
may (though in advance of its proper date) be mentioned here. On the 18th October 1721 
at Tonquin, Captain Richard Pearce in a ship from Bengal, bought some copper from the 
native merchants. vSiich purchases l)eing prohibited under pain of death, the local Man- 
darins sent 24 armed junks to capture his vesst*!, bat h(' made good his escai>e after sinking 
one junk, burning another and killing forty men {Factory Records, China, vol. VIII). 

529. On the 4th November 1712 the Angrians took the Ketch. Among the pa.s- 
sengers was a Mrs. Chown, w^hose somewhat lively story is aj)pended to Colonel Biddulph’s 
Pirates of Malabar (Se(^ also Downing, pp. 7-9, 24). They were less successful when on the 
20th December 1712 they impertinently attacked the Company's ships Soniers (Captain Eustace 
Peacock) and Grantluua (('aptain Jonathan Collet) off ^ungurla. The English indeed board- 
ed one of their grabs, but it was so strongly manned that they were beaten ])ack with thelo.ss 
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of L'.vo lucii kilk‘<I and fourteen wounded {Lo'ji of and Graatham ; i)(nvning, p. 9). By 

1713 Tvaniiaj i Aneu ia (SL^para, dliS ) wa-^ \drtually iudcpendeut of tlie Marutlias and eotu- 
manded the wholo coast from Bombay to Vijaydiirg {Bomb. Gaz. I, ii, 87). In 1714 the Marathas 
made over the islarrl of Kenery (d- Uuderi)tohim and in this yearAngrians imsucce.ssfully 
attacked the Cum[)any's .diips Arabella (Captain Read), th- Bhnheim (Captain Abraham 
Rarrolt) and the tVe (Ca})tain Ingram). Downing (pp. 10-14) say^ that the pirates on 
thiscoa-l v/ert the “ MoUwans [1/ , Maratlnw. para. 307 ahorr) a ]>eopI(‘ to the northward 
ot Carwar. the Kcmpshocvs \fj\ pirate- of Savautvadi] and the Sangarians the Pangea- 

niansj. a. ])('npk‘ m^rthwaial ra (logo. \', ho ar** tr( )u})l(*soine to tlie Surat an'l B<^)nibay traders. 

530. In 0 !')unb,iy Consulratio!i< ot th(‘ 3(hh Deccmhei' 1713 is nie.ntioned a lettei 
troQi C.irwar of t!i“ 17t[i Xovenibor, saying that a Surat diip at anchor in Carwar Cove had 
b-‘eii^iirnri->'_'d end s< Ized 1)y seven Malwan galiivaU and that t!i<‘ Rortugue>(u being informed 
of the fact, ha(1 SL lit one of their ships to retake her. Having done this, tlie Ih^rtugiiese refused 
to r(‘^ton‘ lier to her fornit-r owuicr'^. A^ a matter (;f fact (AVc pftra. .717 n abort ), at this time 
there w<i^ no lav, national ra* intcaaiational, whieli reipiirerl the ndurn of a ship retakenfrom 
pirate^ oi national (Uiemi(^- to the* formes’ on iiei'-, and complaints wore lajw aiid tfien Jiiadc 
tiial crui'-eis .seail to [)ro{;ect e(.)mnici-ce somerinies rdlowed their count rymtai's ..liips to !><■ 
takcit oalv in older to leeapture them and claim tii<‘{n as ]>rize<. 

531. Oil the 24th October ITlo Mr. Stephen Strutt was sent by the liu]>aba\' Ooverimieni 
on a special mis.sion to the English Settlements oii the Mad a bar coast. He sailed on the 
Cafherlnc with the Anar in compaiuv Off Carwar he found a small Portuguese ciaiiser, nom- 
inally engaged in protecting commerce, ])ut really doing a little piracy on its own account. 
At Goa he was politely received by the Adeeioy, but failed to obtain the return of the Monsoon 
(Ber para. 517 above \ Lo\y, L 93). It was in this year that Mr. Charles Boone assumed the 
Governorship of Bombay. He tvas a man of great (aiergy and al)solutely d is int crest ecb but 
ignorant of the moans necessary to success, destitute of competent advisers and almost aiwoiys 
unluekv in his choice of commanders His lirst (dfort towards the sipiprossiou of indiuenous 
piiMcv was Hie construction of a suitabh* fleet. He* tlu^ndoi’c had !)niii tlu* BriUinnbi of 
18 guns and 110 men {Ca]>tain Weeks) aial tiu* Fiinif. of 10 guns and 130 men (Captain Peter 
Passwater), each with a company of marines in addition to tlie cn*cw. To lh(S{! Ik* afterwards 
added the Drfiftncr (Captain Matthews) and the Victory of 24 guns and i8() men, (»f which Ik* 
gave command to Captain Alexander Hamilton as Commodore of the whole fleet (Downing, p. 14). 

532. Early in 1710 Angria took, under pretence they were Moors, two English ships, 
the OlU r of Bengal and one belonging to Mr. Bennet. The arms of the Englishmen on board 
were broken and they were so ill u^ed that there was little cliance of their recovery. Tlie 
Governor wrr.te that he was helpless to cheek these outrages unl(\ss he received reinforcKunents 
or four or t\vo hundred Europeans {Bombay lo Court, 18th March 1710-17). In J 710 an attempt 
made }>y a British fore(* uiider Ca[)tain J ilin Stanton lo take a fort of Uu* f\h(‘m S.iwunt 
(? Vingurki) met with no sucee.ss (Downing, pj). 11-31). 

533. In 1717 Kanhoji Angria's ships tool: tlu* sw* under English colours. Tiiis is 

Slid to have been his first overt act against the British. Apparently previous attacks, such 
as I have meutir)ned, vere either unauthorised or disavowed. G oven, or Boone immcdiatclv 
iriitiated reprisals, against which Angria xirotested, tlireatening IVfim this day forward 
what God gives I shall take See. ScQ.d' to which Boone rcpli('d : — The trade* you carried on 
formerls and that you have siuce the peace* with us you well know, and for tin* futun* wil! 
know the ditferenee if }ou l^reak with us. Whibt there is an amieaf>!e agrcjement it is n(‘ecs- 
sary to ob-^‘rvx- it mutually on either side, and when broke it will be lU'cessary to be more 
circumspect, and on th(*se two head; do you consider and accept of whie.h you please, for iji 
the same me.nner you act T shall too without dissimulatiofi” Cons,^ B^fh Jpri7, 1718). 
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iJiitortunately the only result of this Roman declaration was an unsuccessful attack on Gheria 
(15th April 1717), that fortress proving impregnable (Dov^ning, p. 26 ; Low, 1. 97). 

534. In 171S the De^ai of Savvunt Waree (known to the Englisli as the Kempshaw or 
Kempsaunt) seized, according to old Indian cn.'^ioni (<SVc para. 45 ahoi\) the cargo of an Eng- 
lish ship that had been wrecked near Carwar and so came into conflict with the English Agent 
at that Factory, which last he besieged. Captain Alexander Hamilton, now Commorlore 
of the Bombay naval forces, soon reduced him to reason (Low, I. 94-5). Downing, however, 
(pp. 15-20) gives the date as September to December 1716. 

535. Gov'cruor Boone now thought it opportune to expel the Angrians from the Idand 
of Khanderi, but his plans \\(^re betra^xd by one Ruma Kamattce and the expedition, whicii 
was made in October, was unsuccessful, llama Kamattce was convicted on this and other 
charges in the following April and sentenced to iinpri^oiimeiit for life {Boi.ib. Gaz. XXVI. 
i. 14S). .According to the Lo'j of the ddd/s-oa (Captain Zachariah Hicks, 6th November 1718) 
the Angrian*^ flew ryl flags during the hghting. Aimthcr attempt to take Khanderi in 
1710 was efpially unsuccessful (Downing, pp. 34-36; Low, I. OS-99). 

536. Early in 1720 an ex])cdition frojH HoinI>ay, in cranbinalion with a Taa’legue^'O ua 

at lacked Gheria and burned IG of Aiigria's It then returned to Bom?)!}^ if vic- 

torious, but Angria claimed *t]iat the BritisJi had been defeated. In April four of his grabs 
and ten gallivats attacked and captured the English ship Charlj'b . after a gallant defence 
in which she exhausted licr ammunition, and carried her ijito Gheria (Lovv, I. 91),ltMB. The 
Dutch clia]>lain Visscher noted about this time {Lr_if froj^i Malabar. 22) tliat the Eiigli^li 
at Calicut us(‘d to give notice to the local pirates wlicu riclilv-lriden dluliamr- idan mereluiitt 
vmssels were about to leave ]j()rt. He a bo say-‘ (p 67) : — '' (heangal Xrnnhwori |d Xaml>udiri{ 
is a s[>iritual lord, whose l:inds extend from Balcnoor (which conlaiii'- soveral iicAs of robf)ej's, 
a- Tirtambicre, Bcrgmve, iMoctingab Tjoiaba'^ auvl iVIagillie ) in the Kingdom of Colast ri 
fXortli of the Zamorinj to tlie River (tdtcsjl. The n:o-t faiuous pi; ate > inhabit his tcuTitoric'-. 
who make picy of vesseU engago-'l i[} Hie inland na viyition between Calicut and Caimanorv 
and cv'cn vuhanee bcyonil Cah'M.t 1o tli.,* I;<)rder, of Cuciiin, Tliey arc callcfl Cotta Marrckarre.*' 
(Ke 506 abor^], 

537. In 171 5. ru'CordinLf to Hamilton (1. 74), t !ie Ami »iau de(‘m < an prised .i^hipof 74 gun.-- 
twoof f‘0, on(’ of 50 and eightc ei -:iuail -]iip^‘ of irom'lj to 12 giui--*, togctli^/r witli >omc trankeys 
or rowing boal<: of from 1 L> S gnn<. Hainiltofi i-e\ddeut] \' i-cferriiig to thcMiwat licet. With 
lfics(‘ vc^od- 1 }i(W’ Paaori'.c'd 1 }u‘ a h.ole v oa-: from C,g,'^ Comoiintothc Red Sea (Lou, [. 91). 

538. In a lett(‘r, d<ited rRho 1-t May ITLt lad lier Siieird, a miNdo, i.iry Egypt, dcs- 

ejib("^ Arab r(4)lH‘r'> on the Xih\ \vlne a’med omy wirli a ];r.ife, !<• ^\\im oil to sliip^, 

fioatiiig (>a a kiitd of 1( cMim’ td^tene 1 e .de' tie - imicli (Lr//?v - V 125). This 

KULnnds u- of the .Vscicra' niei.iiomd b\' IMinv {S< c />7/o. 1! alrjrc), 

539. Ill 17E5 the Diilelt Ec,->t Imli.t C. anoauc <.inployo.] a sand’ s,|uadron «»[ three enii- 

s<‘r- to vateh the ]‘irate-v the .Malay \]’ehi];eIago. S<:pported by \e'>scL In longing to ih(‘ 
Prinecs of C.hcMbuii, they at'oirLaal and d-.dVided 17 o’sur- oif tii of Livi, Oia* c.t 

th«‘ of tin pira6 s .va'^ so tlisibLd that it farahl r,ot *‘aaj)e, whereupon tile tTV.v set it 

i;n lire, ihilv 16 aicrieiiiiid l>e indmed to -urrco.de*. ; iJl the other, died tightiiig (Purl. r^*pcr>, 

185L LVI. i. ]>. 65) 

540. In 1717 S|y.na''h gitni^oos aoce :''t<d»’idie(l at ZambeaJ.ga'U in Mi:uLv.ui«> and al 
Laho \ki the Bland of Raragua to hold in chc' k R.e pii‘cdc.> of Mindanao and .Sidii (Zcuiiga 11. 
20*21). Do Morgri (..Ip/e 301) sav*' that Zamboaiigam wa- e^t rc'C-tablished until 1719 .,nd 
that l•erwcen 1719 and 1734 1 Ik‘ 8}huuard^ s.ait seven expeditions ae lin.st tin* .Mindaiiao-n. , 
but, the latter never cea-ed their raids int(y tlm Rhiliitpiue.- It L said that they cuTic'.i od 
from eight to lifteeii lunulied eaptivi ^ aijuuall\ . 
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541. Ill J’l” Yurti^, L ouiinaiider of a .Dutch sliip, Avas ordered to give passage 

to a Javanese Chief and liis family and followers from [Nfadura. The Chief's Avife, coming 
on board last. C’aptain Curtis greeted her in European fashion by a kiss. She, thinkhig that 
h(‘ meant to insult her, screamed for help to her husband who had been taken beloAv. The 
Chief, rushing on deck, cut down Captain Curtis with his kris and then, with his foJloAATrs, 
ran amok. Every one of them was killed by the Dutch crcAv (Raffles, Jam. II. 201). This 
story illustrates the fatal results of European ignorance of their customs in dealing Avith 
Orientals. In the same year a Sumatran ad\’^enturer, Raja Kechil of Siak, made hiinseif 
master of Johor and, though already oJ years of age. ruled there until 1745. He Avas the only 
Chief AA'ho could hold his oaaui against the Bugis pirates, AAdiom he repeatedly defeated. When 
the Bugis took Rhio his Avife fell into their hands ami, Avhen he tried to secure her liberation 
by negotiation, sent him A\'ord that he should come and liberate her himself by force. This 
he did in 1727. In 172S he made an unsuccessful attack on Rhio, but Avhen, in 1729, the 
Bugis attacked Siak, he drove them out (Wilkinson, Hist, of Ft n, Malays, pp. 76-Sl). 

542. The mutinous reputation of 3Ialay seamen as aax'11 as a common Malay superstition are 
illustrated in an entry in the Lofj of the Hester (John Clordon Commander) dated June 171 7. Some 
seamen liaviiig l)een stabbed in the night, three »Javaiicse sailors AAeresiiNpected and Avere 
tortured wit blighted matches between their fingers to force a confession. Assoon as tliey Avere 
set fre(‘, to escape further ill-treatment, they all jumped ovcrboaid. Two of tlicm Avere 
druwm^d, but the third came safely to shore, having swum live leagues, Avhilsl for eight or 
ntiu' lioui’s a great shaik swam alongside of him A\ithout att(‘inpting to do him any harm. 
This. uc(‘(H’ding to the Mal.iys, was a c(‘rtain }>r()of of hisiniKjcciice {Inel.OJf , Jlarhic Rerorrls). 

543 In 1719 Ha mi lion visited Johor, and speaking of the Island of Redang says . — 
’■'riic'y i\V{' uninliahitcd hut sometimes the Saiceters or i\Ialay freebooters frecjuent llieiii, 
and when they iiicet A\llh trading Ams'^els that they are able to master, tliey make prize* of 
them and carry the men into other countries than Avhere they belong to sell them for slaAx*s, 
and A\lien they meet with no purcliasc [a piratical euphemism for booty, pora. 447 abon | 
at ^ea, they go ashore in the nights and steal all they can get. Men, A\omen and children go all 
into the booty, but the Chinese a'csscIs afford them the most prizes" (Hamilton, II, 159). 

544. Tn 1720 Dulasi. King of Butuy, Avith aid from Siilu and Mindanao, attacked Zaiii- 
hoangarn . Though he failefl to take the fort commanded by Don Sebastian Amorrera, ho rawaged 
the country (Zuniga, II. 44). During the siege a Spanish frigate being surrounded by forty 
of the pirate galleys, the Captain, a young and inexperienced ollieer, lost liis head and began 
to \\i‘ep, but Ealiier Jean Xuuet rallied the crew and allowing the enemy to approach, suddenly 
lircd a broadside* into them, Avliicb did so much damage* tbal they fled in eonfusion. The 
.-if^gc lasted more- than lwe> mouths and tin.* tort A^as saved euily by the valoui' of the garrison 
(Lctlres Eihfinnle^. Letter from F re GiUex WUxnilt, Manila, 2ti//^ J)f camber 1721). 

Sanganian Piracy. 

545. In 1710 the* JkigliJi made an unsuccessful attempt to r(*chKe tin* W'arrels (Vadlu'Is) 

of Chance, near Diu. Tlu*.-e W'arreJs occupied about thii'ty league's of tiie (a)ast from Diu 
to Dane! and often asse)ciat('fl A\ith the* Sanganians in tlicir ]»ii‘atical (*nt(*r])rises (Hamilton, 
1 ]4t9. On tlie* 2Uth Mare*h 171t>-7, A\hilsl in command of tlic Morninff Ei<n and on his aahv 
fre>!n Gombroon te) Sural. Hamilton A\as ailackeel l)y e'igld Sanganian \(’s*>(>Is, one of A\iu(*li 
bo.erd'xl Umi, \s1m'J) M ol 1)1' la <at elcM rP'fl ,ind he- was liiin-<'tt wounde el in the* tlngli b\' a. 
lance, 'j’lv \- wfie lMo\(\(t dii\<n oi! atid app.ite id h' e‘|Hii«'d d lat loij . Tea , oruf* nativ e* 

inerdiaiit': w' ut on boaid the enemy to tiy to anangc tcDir '^e failintr. the attack Avas 

renewed on the.^ 22nd by live of the Sanganians hul was again re-pulsed, two of the' jiirate vessels 
being so (U-able'd that the-y seeme'd uiilike-ly to re-aeli pe)rt. The* J/or/odg/ tiiar alse) was on tire, 
au'l though the tlaiues wnv e\tiiiguisheel she wa-; fe,>rccd to put into Beambay. I>(‘<ide liLs 
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lascars Hamilton had only 17 Europeans (six being members of his crew and the rest passengers) 
who were able to tight. The Sanganians were estimated to number 2,000 men. The mer- 
chants who had gone on board the enemy had been detained and carried off as prisoners. The^' 
were forced to pay a ran‘>;oin of £500, but the Sanganians were so dissatistied that they put their 
commander to death (Hamilton I. 133 : Bomb. Cons., 25th March 1716-7 ; Low I. 101-2). 

Threat of Piracy. 

546. On the 30th Xoveiiiber 1716 the Court of Directors warned its Settlements in 
India of the likelihood of ships appearing in the Indian Seas with commissions (to protect them 
from arrest as pirates) from various European Powers, notably from the Knights of Malta ^‘who 
are always at war with the Turks, to light against the Muhammadans " {Boynh.Gaz., XXVI. 
i. 25S). As far as I know this threatened invasion of Eastern Waters never materialised. 

Anglo-Americans. 

547. Robert Drurv (p. 305) who was wrecked on the coast of Aladagascar in the Dpjjrave 
(1701) and was for some fifteen year.s a slave amongst the natives, says that when he left 
{20th January 1717) there were a number of ex-pirates and castaway.s of all nations, chiefly 
English, Erench and Dutch, settled amongst the natives at 8t. Mary's. Massalege. St. Augus- 
tine’.s, Port Dauphin and other places. Among.'^t others he mentions at Massalege one named 
Thomas Collins, who had been carpenter on the Dt^jracr and. with his associates, had built 
a kind of fort. A letter from Virginia, dated 2Gth Xovember 1721 [Misc Litters Ilcceivcit, 
XI I, Xo. 256), .says that the pretence of buying slaves put forward by Xcw York shippers 
and others trading to Madagascar was a nicr^ pretext for trading with pirates. In 171S among 
a number of such ships, trading in this way under the Company's licence, was the Prince 
Efigem of Bristol (Captain William Stratton) which went to Port Dolphin, (Dauphin) where 
they found an old pirate of Every *s crew established under ^tvle of General Collins, who, 
in return for a present of £100, gave them a licence to trade witli the natives. In 1720 the 
Henrietta (Captain Thomas Hibbert) went there without any licence from the Company, 
but Collins was dead and his European companions had gone to St. Clary's. The trade in slaves 
had other dangers than the chance of the ship being seized by pirates for their own purposes. 
On the 3rd June 1710 the ship Elizatjcth arrived at the Cape with 600 slaves from Madagascar 
for Barbadoes and Jamaica. . She reported a mutiny of the slaves during the voyage, in 
which they liad killed the boatswain ^rnd some others of the crew, so that the latter were forced 
to kill and throw overboard a number of them (Leibbrandt, Precis, p. 277). 

548 1 have already mentioned {See para. 522 ahoir) Captain Lewis' visit to St. Mary's 

in July 1719. He was short of water and most of his men were down with scurvy. Probably 
the men he mentions as having come aboard were ainoi^.gst the Kings of whom C’iement Dow- 
ning (p. 114) speaks, though one does not recognize the names. Such of the pirates as came 
on board or met the watering parties a.'^horc, tric'd to seduce Lewis' seamen to join them, and 
hc' liad to set a watcli and kce]) men ready armed t(^ prevent the ship from being surprised, 
for the pirate.s living near by had Jai'go wc'll-inanned and wcGI-ai inccl whale boats, and he had 
been warned that such an attempt would be mach' by the Dutchman John Pro (hc' was there' 
in 1703 wIk'ii the ScarboroiKjh vi-^ited St. Mary's, pota. 5():> attorv, and is mentioned hv 
Drury, ]). 304), vho wasdving of consumption aiulin a penitent state of mind. At last, his sick 
nu'i) i>eing a liltli' n'eo\ei’ed. hut his own foremast men vi'iy diseontc'iited and ready to listen 
to tlie doctor's mate Stephen Lea', who was incliiu'd to join the })irat('s, he consulted with his 
ollieers and ]mt to s('u on tiu' 2Sth. Ia'c, liaving elaimed his discharge, wa^^ left ashore, and 
two or Ihn'o incn. wlio were in the longboat towing astern, cut Jicr adrift and regained the land. 
Eroin St. Mary's ('aptain licwis went to i^t. Augustine's i>ay. where a man ealhal ('aptain 
John Rivers, 1 acting as Deputy to the King, in con^idt'ratioii of a present, allowed hitn to trade 

^ I YV man tliis unmn is mentioTird as liaving ]u'on a tr.i<lsraf St. An^ra^tino's -w lion Capt. J lin 'J'\ rioi 
vibitod tho })laeO in 1085, but ho \va^ tlu'u .ilrea<ly 30 or Oo y:dv< oM MS. 834). 
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for provisions and retit his ship {Loij, Mh 1719). After *' a lung and dange‘rous 

vovcigc ’ (iTth Decenii)er ] ^17 to 24th 31arch 1710-2(d Captain Lewis arrived iji Lngland, 
but on the 13lh ^larcli, when alread\' in the Thames, ( ‘aptain Deiwai! of H.jI.S, Gosprujhl 
pre^t mo't of our men in lieu (4 vhieh he sent 23 from their own ^hij) to eairy ih u]) the 
river'* (L'>g of (he Kimj Gtorip). Witli sueh treatment to welcome their arrival home, one 
can understand the temptation of the foremast men, when they were at Mary's, to postpone 
their return indetinitely. 

549. The menace to trade presented by the pirates settled in Madagascar was so great 
that l)oth France and England were forced to consider measures for putting an end to it. In 
their letters of the 11th December 1719 and 20th January 1719-20 the Finglibh East India 
(’onipany reciuested the despatch of a squadron of King's ships, whilst tlu‘ French East India 
Company considered the advisability of an actual Settlement m agreement ^\ith th(‘ pirates 
(Letter from 2I/\ D. PaUumf, Paris^ 10/4 Fibraoru 1720, Cb/. Office Yheon/y, 28-13). This 
however came to nothing. From the Cahudnr of the Stuart Papirr (MI p. 302) it a})p(*ar.s 
that on the 21th June 1718 Charles XII of ^Sweden grant( d a Fateut to Cai)tain William 
Morgan as Crovernor of iMadagau'ara.nd aUardonto the Pirates on condition that thev should 
give u]) Piracy and with ships and money assist the Stuart, cause. 

550. in 1719 dt' PortugiK'^e at Macao wen* cornpjlled to arm iwa. brig- for dehmeo 
a era i ml the local pirates (Ljungstedt. p. 109). 

551. At this time the port of Amoy was celebrated for the ivjguidi behaviour of its 

officials. On any foreign ship arriving it wa,- lirst disaiinecL then enormous ])ort cliaigu's were 
imposed, provisions w'lU'e sold at very hieh [)!'ic(*-<, n.nrl lastly prf'^ents were made to tlie officers, 
for w4iich a bill wvw iii and had to ])e paid before tlie shij)'s arms and munitions 

were restored (Kerr, X. t27). In other Chiu(*se ports official villainy took anodus' form. In 
Xovember 1721 Capt u)i John (ffij>p(Tlon the Suerr^s Privateer, having been force:! !>v a 
inutiny and the hn] couriition of his ship to -ejj her in Macao. s:-iit one oi lii< mate<. Mr. Ta\ lor, 
to Ma-wo in an armed hodi along witi] a Mandarin. On [lie way tliev spa a. piiate tala* a 
boat, but the Mcaulaiin inadr* iio (4iort to protect ii. “ ThP ])Iainly show(‘d that the 
Oovernmeut winks at t:i(*'^r* tlum/-’. |)(*rhap'> d(*(*ming it goorl ]K)!i' y to rai <* tlu*r('!)v a eon Jd(‘r- 
able revenue, pa rtiv by ])re<enf . from the [hiates ami [lartly by sum> paid by tin* merchants and 
passengers for [)roteetion ” p. PUj. 

552 When l!ie ILurbfff, \idted Si Mary’,'^ it, Ma\ 1729 sia- toanrl llmiv a pn/j* 
which hul be^m nl m by a t, un Oajjt un F'ondon. v\ lio wa*- tlumoiit on a r-niis('. hut who 
laid reeimlly epme to settle m the i-luid. Mu', w.is Maplain Condeiit. a Xew Kng!:nid ])irale 
Avluv ^t. J<i'c:o. had take]'* Dulej] piiva!(‘,-r, wha li ])e :vnuned Ww FJjihaj ]Jragi>u Wlum 
Capt.dfi \Vof.r!('^ P.ngeiN n ppoi Jit . 0 )\'erno^- f*f du* Eahmnas .md i,, July iTlS ^ummomal 

1 he Xew Engl.md ];irat(*s tosm-n'iider under an .\<-t rjf Or ace. O.imiciii w as oneof tho-'* whorvfns. 
ed to eome in ami saded forihe Fast Indi(*< (Biddu!])h. p. !3t; n d Xothiiig mmdi of iiim is 
HM/orded beyond t he fa< t of joiiung more famoii*^ jiirale-, Fnghind ujuI 4a\ foj- ft w;,^ 

wiio bi’ougnt the htaek fag uaiti fh< '^j:ntj ataf rro-<'<bouf '<,n>\\vv\\,\viG kiiow'uasthe 


♦joliv Ivoger, tf> the East. 

553. T!ie ca]'lie*.t indan<*{* uineli T can hiul in <iny f'ontcnqior’ary rr'cord of the use of th(‘- 
htad: Hag by [)rof(*'.s(‘fl pirat(*si‘'t is in tin* fight of the .">th to U{h July I 70() off the fslaml of 
Sl.Jago hetvvva*n tlie Frf*iieh pirap* Enimanuel Wynne, hailing fn.m Doimmieo. and (b.piain 
St. dolni f’raiiby H M S. Pootc. Captain t^Miiby says that, Wynm* fought iimh'r *' a sable 
ensigne with (hro- borr' a Death's liead and an hf)ur g!a .'**' (dr///,- dvj/y/ Riconh.^ I Xo 2.7), 
11(' m‘ike> 11 ') rA'mok on ratherthe c )[o;ir orthe < haraeler r,l tho (lag, th.^t i{ ,n‘eiMs hard (o 


Hi ThemM.uu-e el t h. l,Lm k Id c . u ieSI (,S,. ^,/,./. ; m . ,.7 inun, '.o m, 

menli.m is m.ulo l)V lUuuiot tlo -.kul! and rTosUioni's '\hr .Mine Ini*' ot tlie doubt ful ('j7e ot I* 1 
ilaiul (S' ^ jf'iru. tlU 'ibuv ) < - imi 
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suppose that such a flag was then seen for the first time. On the other hand, there seem to be 
very few eoateinporary references to the black flag for the next twenty years. Its use \\'as 
eertainly iu)t universal, for the Paris Gazette of the 7th January 17lh. ^juoting news from 
tlated the 1st December [718, says theA the (\)mte de \'imi(Tro, Governor designate 
of Baliia de Todos 8aiU(js, had been att:ick(al on hG \'oyage to GovernorJiip by a pirate, 
wliiefi at fiist hoisted Duleli colours, ijut on tippinevcii put u it a black flag. “ Tis believed 
that i\ Wii', one of those pyrates who have taken so many slup> of England and other naaoiis 
i!L iIk- American .seas, some of them having carried black flag.-'" (Buih/ Counifit out Janitartf 
GlS-19 O.S.). This would show thaltlio bind: flagv.\5s now known in that ]>ait of the 
world, but not alwav'^ us(_' [ evfm there That it was wi‘11 knowii to B’‘iti>h anvn i'> shown be 
the fact that lJeh)e in his Capbiut Suijb'lou (published in 1720) mentions ” u black jUaj iCitii 
tiro crois flaff[f-rs \\\ \t on oniMnaintopma A lv*ad’’ as an indication of t^OMey (He also speak.s 
of *' the black flag or aneient in the poop and the bloodf/ flag at the topmast head"). The 
Bo.stoii A Zc/// /• of the ^-Ith July 1723 describes the execution of Cv number of _\ngIo- 
Annudean ])irates taken by Captain Solgard as having been carried out undt*r their own tl'’ a 
blf .‘r ilao vvhic'h ha^l pourtraied. in the michlle of it an Auc.tcmiy j i c. a sio. leton or iimne . )f i 'eatli . | 
witli an hourglass in oii'^ liandaii 1 a dart in the heart {sic) and three drops of Oloo.rAi* pio(*‘*ediiig' 
ff()ni it in tlie other .... w'hich flag they ealledi. Old Roger and often m.ed to say t!u“v 
would live and die under it ' (8ainucl Sewaii's Dao'y, 1 11 32.7) fl’he nv *(7,y Joaraal or Briti-h 
Gazetteer of the 10th October 1723 describing the <<imc evr'^-ntion. dith rs only in -.lying 
])irate flag wa^.^ bla^’k. 3Tie first instance of the use of the n.'rmc Jolly ITygtr or; m---, I bcliman 
in a letter frran Ca])tain Richard Han kins, dated I2t}i Angus. 172-1, In which he siys lliat on an 
occasion (J !*ejoicing, his captors ” hoisted Joliv Rigger (for s^v thrg' call their Black EnsimR 
in the middle of whiehds a large white skeleton with a dart in one hand, striking a bleeding 
heart, and in the oilier an hour glass .... When they tight under Jolly Roger, they 
give Quarter, whieh they do not when they fight under the a t ov hlooil >j flag ’ ( JorrurB , 

2'lfi'l Au'jast 172-1). The skeleton with its dart, and the dart and bleeding iieart soon di-appeared 
and were replaced liy the ch.aster skull and cros^-bories. This had been used as the Erch^-iasti- 
eal s 3 U.nbol of Death for over two centuries and is to be fouu l dcp::•t^^l on the tomb of 'Thomas 
?\Iont fort knight of St. John, who di(al in 1502 at Rhodes (See F (R IkJabna IBio/cs of the 
Kiiifjhis, p. 50). Soldier^ also had used it as a hadg(\ It i> statr'fl that tlv^ PonauMnian horse 
have carried it on their high fur eaps ev(‘r since tln^ tkit^s (150J-1()32) of (Rista\us Adolphus 
(Notes nhd Qarrlc,s, 5, BJ . 14} ). iMotkgv^ (John Barioa'cld, //. 440) -ays that William Barneveld, 
Seignior of Stoutenberg, entered Ant'.verp (sub-^equentR to 1023) iii blael: foreign uniform 
. waving a st in lard with a Death's liea I embroi ler j 1 upon it airl wearing like his soldier.s 
a s.i])le scarf and plume.'' The tairliesf ivpia'senlation of a flag with ilve skull and cj'osv’oono 
that I iiavi* found is that adtached to the trumpet carried by Deatli in the picture of Death, 
and the Maiden in H. YvoVnAi Todf^oifanze n und Beriu (Ib:)^ ). Here thi' flag is bound 

in a weft, which wmstlie s('a sign of distn^ss. However, the skufl .oi l ( ' o^-bL'oe-, the hk'eli'slasti- 
cal .symbol of Death, alone, or witli the other Tv’clesia Aical syinkn!». of i ha Swool (i.r. Judgment) 
{'tud the HourGdass (/.c. Time), Wi'va from tliis tinu' mi, a'nU'-t aiway^ the naoeni- ’ ''nibhems 
of |)iraev. dveeording to leilronca* (Abe’ (i)iirer>sal l)ictio)ia rij e/‘ Mama. 17r»0) tlio pi,-.itr^ 
said that thi' Hour GMuss indwat^l the time dinmig whiGu t'nc [»"i>on('rs ndv * ‘ d' lilau'ati* 
wJiether to join tiu' pirati'S or di'C If Ihoy eho^fe to (li(' the sword indi' at<‘d the meam ami the 
skull and (U’o.sshones tlu' I’l'sult of tliei'’ deeisirin. ddieri' is n<) rei la inly a- to tla* origin ..4’ tie* 
name JolI\^ Roger, but ni}' ])ersonal (qiiuion, /// hii aioiftotoitneidAini icub ac* , 

is that Erench pirates natuf’allv I'efeiTiug to the ml flag as )or<jr (pronouncing the flnul (*) 

n.'j Ou'‘ ot thr angt'U seen by Sir RaUiluid c” .!e/<ce, X\ 11’. Xa) held " ,» ^gaar, whicli 

bled niarvcllouAy that three diop& toll within a ))0x whieh he held with hi- otliei lian-].'’ 
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English sailors called it Roger or old Roger and when the black flag became the professional 
emidem transferred the name, which was meaningless to them, to it. In Schenck’s Schomv- 
park allrr Scarfs Vlajcti (1711) the earliest representation of the pirate flag is a red flag 
with the three emblems whicli T have montiojiofl, and tills is reproduced in J. Millan's Signals 
for the Royal Navy (1740). T think that this may well hav(‘ lieon the original Jo// roifrjr arnl 
that Erielidi ><iijoT'-. again copying th(‘ fhamcli. e ailed tliis dcoornted specimen the J(>lly 
Rover. The oiilv other 'Solution (»f tlie (:)rigin of tlie name v/hieh appears possible to mo is that 
it K an English perversion of Ali Jhija, the Tamil title (>SVe para. 041 ii. belov:) of the Mapila 
Chiefs of Cannauoie. 111 is title meant King of the Sea and was often assumed by pirates. Tlie 
chiefs (4 Cannauore lielonged to the famlK of Mammali and its members were the Marakkars, 
whose piracy was notorious. All the pirates on this coast flew the red flag [See para. 535 above). 
In the 17th eentuiy the word Raja was invariably rendered by the English as Rodger or Roger 
and A]i Raja would certainly have been rendered as Adly or Oily Rodger. Here again however, 
I have no documentary evidence to offer. 

Anglo-Americans. 

554. According to Johnson (1. 113) Edward England (Sec para. 552 above) was the 
impudently assumed name of an Irishman, mate of a Jamaica sloop, Avhich had been taken 
by the New England pirate. Captain Winter, about 1716. According to Downing (p. 109) 
he had been mate of the On^lov\ taken off the coast of Guinea by the pirate ship Terrible of 
Rlu>de Island (b'aptain dohn Williams Commander. Bartholomew Roberts Quartermaster). 
His real name seems to have been Jasper Seager. The pirates Imrned the Terrible and went on 
board the OnMou\ of which England was made Captain. By 1719 he and Roberts had become 
thf^ most popular eominaiiders amongst the pirates on the Guinea coast. To prevent quarrels 
between their partisans they agreed to separate. Roberts sailed for the American coast in 
the Onslow (renamed the liof^al Fortune) and England for the Indian ^eas in a Dutch Inter- 
loper (originally the Mernj CJiri>-tmas^ a Dutch built ves.^el of about 300 tons. British 
Journal \4rth Septe^nher 1723), which lu‘ had renamed the (/ after Ev^ery's famousship). 

Eiigland took with him the Viclor)i or Victoria (Captain Taylor), a ship variously stated to 
have bf'on tla* P/o^ptr^oi^ <i{ London (^‘a[)tain James) and (See Johnson, I. 117) the PeU r- 
bnrough of Bristol (Captain Owen), and also the Brigantine* (- nit?/, which they had renamed 
the Expnlition. On tlu' 1 1th December 1719 he with three other pirate .Jiips under ' black 
fLuzs and eh*ath's ie*ads/ had, off old ( ’olabar, taken the Potaha,' Mn'chnnt^ (Aptain Tljomas 
Kennedy (Co/ OJficf P-rorJ.s, 5-1319), and it was jirobably he who vainly attempted the 
capture of a Dutch ship which canu* into Table Bay on tin* 20th February 1719-20, reporting 
that she had b(*atenolfa pirate (a Du'c h siiip which the pirates had (.*xclianged foran English 
ship) which •‘could not have less than 250 men on Ixuird lu'r and threatened if thev did 
not strike they would give no qnartf'i^, with their black Hag at masthead with Death's 
head in it. They made gn^at n.^e of llasr small arms .^o that the Dutchmen left their 
commander on the Quart«*r-l)eck by himself, tin* small shot tiew’ so briskly about.'' The light 
lasted for seven or (*ight glasses oik' day ami for six or s<*ven the next and the pirate was 
only l)('at»‘n off when her Hying jibboom was ‘ within one foot of Ids [the Dutchman's] 
eiwign staH ' by tin* gunrx'om guns of the chase raking her fore and aft. A few days later 
another Dutch .ship came in and reported <i similar escaja*. but had seen the pirates take a 
small ship Hyimg a blue English ensign (Log of tfo' Priner Frnhrirk, 20M FPwwng 1719-20). 
A]>parcntly they w(*nt straight for the H<.(1 S(‘a as they took a rich .Moor’s ship at its moutli, 
which they earrierl to St. Mary's, wlcaa* th('\ murdervd tin ir prisoucis. Probablv this was 
the rich ship bound from J(‘ddah to Mirat which was ivjiorted in the Bombay letter of tin* 
20th August 1720 as having been tak<*n l)y a fiirate with two tiers of guns and earrviiur 
300 men ((A R. Wilson. Annals^ HI. 285-6). 
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VEDIC STCDTES. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph.D. 

{Continued from 'page 38.) 

2. ^unam. 

Amongst the words nitya, sva, nija, priya, vdnia, and juskta that have been mentioned 
in the preceding article as signifying both (1) own, sviya, and (2) dear, pleasing, etc., priya, 
should be included the word anna also. 

This word is enumerated by the autlior ot the Xighantii amongst the s^nionjmis of suJcJia- 
happiness ; and this meaning siilcka or the derived meaning suhliahara is repeated by Sayana 
in the course of his commentary on all the RV. passages where the word occurs. In 3, 30, 22, 
however, he has in addition explained aiinam as ^>\nam utsdhena pravrddham, thus connecting 
the word with the verb ad or ^h^ay, * to swell.’ This derivation is given in the PW by Koth 
who explains the word as ’ (adv.) gliicklich, mit Erfolg, ziim Gedeihen : (n.) Erfolg, Gedeihen ’ 
and by Grassmann who explains it as ‘ (1) Wachsthum, Gedeihen ; (2) Gedehien, Wohlergehen, 
Gliick, Segen ; (3) (adv.) zum Gedeihen, zum Wohlergehen, zum Segen.’ Gcldner, on the 
other hand, has suggested (^F. Olosaar.) that the word is related to sicam, and has explained 
it as ' Heil, zum Heil {svasfaye)' And this suggestion seems to have found favour with 
Hillebrandt vdio has translated mnarn as 'zum Heil’ m Lieder dea Bgveda, p. 106. Later, 
however, Geldner himself has translated (J^F. lJbcrscfzu.ng) the word in this passage by 
‘ gedeihlieh, zum Gedeihen ’ and in 3, 3: ^ 22 by ‘ mit Erfolg ' and seems therefore to have 
abandoned his suggestion and gone bade to the meanings proposed by Roth. 

None of the above-mentioned meanings, however, suits the centest in a passage cf the 
Maitr. Sam. (1, 4, 11 ; p. 60, 1. 3f.) which reads as follows : 

na vai tad vidma yadi brdhmand vd smo 'brdhmand vd | yadt fasya va rslicl smo ^nyasya 
vd yasya brumalie. | yasya ha tv eva briivdno ]iajatc tarn tad ishtavi agacchaii nctaram 
upanamati | tatpravarepravaryamdncbrfiydf { devah pitarah pitaro devd ijo ami sa san yaje | yo 
^smisa sanJearomi | simavi ma islitam aunavi sdnia^u -^unam L’)fam bhuydt j lii tad ya eva 1: 
sa san yajate tam tad islitam dgacchati nctaram upanamati 'j 

The mantra devdh pitarah occurring in this passage is found in the 

Ait. Br., Tait. Br., and Kathaka-samhitaalso. but in a slightly different form, namely, as devdh 
pitarah pitaro devd yo 'ami sa san yaje yasydsmi na tam antar uni svam ma ishtatn svam 
dattam svam pMam svarriarantaifisvamliutamva Tait. Br. 3, 7, 5, 4 and Ap. Sr. Sutra 4, 9, 6 and 
devdh pitarah pitaro devd yo 'ami sa san yaje tad vah prabravimi tasya me vitta svam ma 
ishtam astu aiinam adntam svam hdam in KS. 4, II. The word aunam in the MS. reading 
of the m Ultra is thus parallel to the word svam in the TB. reading of it, and is obviously 
equivalent to it. The above passage from the MS. therefore means : We do not know 
whether we are Brahmanas or not Brahmanas, whether we are (the descendants) of the rshi 
whomw^e name or of another. But (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to (the descendant of) him 
who is named and to no other. Therefore when the lineage (pravnrn) is being proclaimed (?), 
he should recite : ' 0 Go(L, O Fathers, O Fathers, 0 Gods, it is I, whoever I may be 
(that is, w'hoscsocvcT descendant I may be), that sacrifice ; it is I, whoever I may be, that 
perform. Let (this) sacrifice of mine be (my) own, (this) work (my) own, (this) act (my) 
own.’ In this way, whoever he be who saeriliees, (the fruit of) the sacrifice goes to him and to 
no other.’' 

Similarly, it is equally obvious that (with which it is parallelly used) in the 

KS. reading of the mantra : devdh pitarah gntaro devd yo 'snii m san yaje tad vah prabravimi 
tasya me vitta svam m/i ishtam asla aanam adntam svam krtam : 0 Gods, 0 Fathers, 0 1 athers, 

O Gods, it is 1, vhueser i inn y be, that sacxiiicc ; this I declare unto you ; leear witness to this 

1 
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on my behalf. Let (this) sacrifice be (my) own, (this) performance (my) own, (this) work 
(my) ovra.’^ 

On the other hand, this meaning svam, 'own,’ is unsuited to the word hinam in the 
passages of the RV. and other texts where the word occurs. And I therefore infer, from the 
analogy of the words prnja. vdma and jusJita or niiya, sva and 7iija, that mean both 'dear ’ 
and own, that sunuy too, has these two meanings, and that it has, in the passages referred to, 
the meaning prii/a, dear, pleasing, agreeable.’ This meaning priya, as I shall now show, 
suits the context well and yields good sense in these passages. 

bahkh. GS. 2, 10, 6 : agnih sraddlidm ca mcdhdm cd 'vinipdtam snirtUn ca me, | 

V ito jdtavedd ayam dunam 7iah samprayacckatu |1 
''May Agni bestow faith and intelligence, not falling off (unforgetfulness ?) and memory on 
me. May this Agni Jatavedas, praised (by us) ocstow ^deasing things on us.” Compare 
the similar use of priya and vdma in TS., 4, 7, 3, 1 : priyam ca me 'nukdmadca me . . , . 

(yajnerui Jcalpanidm), . 4, 30, 24 : vdmdvyvdmam ia ddure devd daddtv aryama | vdmdin 
piishd vdmdm bhago vaninm devdh hdrulati ) 10,56,2; vdmdni asmdbliyam dhd'tu dd^ma 
tubJiyam. 


RV. Khila 10, 128, 4 : dunam aham liiranyasya pitur ndmeva jagrabka ( 
tena mdm suryatvacam alcaram purusJiu priyam |1 
" I have invoked the dear name of hiranya (gold) that is as dear as that of the father. 1 Iiave 
therewith made myself sun-skinned (z.e., bright as the sun to look at) and pleasing to many.” 
Compare 7, 56, 10 . priya vo nd ma liuve turd' ndm ; 10, 84, 5 : priydm tc md'ina sahure grnima^i 
where the epithet priya is applied to ndman. Compare also, with regard to the invoking of the 
father, 2, 10, 1 : gohultro agnih prathamdh piteva ; 8, 21, 14 : d'd [t piteva kiiyase; 6? 52, G : 

suhdvah piteva ; 1, 104, 9 : plttva nah drnuhi huydmdnah ; 10, 39, 1 ; pUur 
nd vu^ma suJiavam liavdmahe, etc. 

10, 160, 5 : advdydnto gavydnto vdjdyanto 
havdmahe tvopagayitavd'u \ 
dbhu'shantas te sumatau ndvdydm 
vaydm Didra tvd dundia liuvema H 

Desiring horses, cows, and riches, we call on thee to come here. Desiring to be in thy new 
{x.e latest) favour, 0 Indra, we invoke thee that art dear/’ Compare the verses S, 98, 4 : 

endra wo g^hi pnijdh and 1, 142, 4 ; indra, n citr,[m Hid yrhjdm vliere the epithet vriya is 
applied to Indra. ^ ^ 

3, 30, 22 : dvndui Ituctma magh/adnam indram 

asm in bJiHre n/lamam vd'jasdtau | 
drnv.\7ita)ii ugrnm -id/, ye sam/dsa 
ghn/ntam vdrd'nl samjifam dh/ndndm Ij 

“Wo invoke in this battle, in the winning of booty, dear Indra. liberal, most valiant, fieme 
who hears (our cries) for protection, kills enemies in fights, and is the uinner of wcaltli.” ' ’ 
6, l(i, 4 ; tvd'm Vc ddha dvitd’ 

hliarnfrj rdjihhih diindm j 
ijH yajrirsji,, yaj,u>ja)i, |i 

“ Bharata again, also. w,(|, (|,e sa, riliu rs has prai.erl thee (.se. Amn, that art .Icar be l.n 

ofiercd worship to thee that art vorthx „! Worship in sea rilin s.- ° V,mnare I CN s 

iir>fdrayn date v/,sudlutim 2Jrig,n/i • I l'^s 1 ' aan'r a / '' ' 

called priya, purupriya, pnM,, cle. ^ 

10, 126, 7 : dun,Un as m ibk yri m id/, ye 
v>iru)jo rnifr,', aryama j 
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s'trma yacchaniu saprMha 
ddityd'>^o ydd iraalie. dti dvisliah |l 

“ May the Adityas Variina. ^litra and Aryamu grrant ii? for our protection (their) dear wide- 
extended shelter whicli wo pray for (and carry us) across oncunies/' Compare 10, 12G, 4 : 
yiLshmd'hayti sdrmani priye ^yd* )m ; 7, 05, 5: tdva ddnann prlijMame dddhjdnd (ipa stheijdma 
sarandni rid vrlcshdm in which the epithet prlya is applied to mrman. 

1 , 117 , 18 : sun dm andhd'ya bJi drain alivayat sd' 

vrlct'r ahvind vrshand ndrUi ] 
jdrdh kanVna iva cakshaddnd 
rjrd'svah Satdm ekam ca mesJid' n || 

‘ (May) that which is pleasing {i.e., favourable) (happen) to the blind man, 0 ye bulls, valiant 
Asvins,’ cried the she -wolf, ‘ like a youthful lover has Rjrasva cut up a hundred and one 
goats/ 

Maitr. Sam., 2, 7, 12 : suiiam 7iaro Idhgahndnadudbkir 

bhagah pJidlalh sirapatir inarudbhih \ 
parjanyo bijam iraydno dhinohi 
mndsird krmitam dlidnyam nah y 

May the men (give) pleasure with the plough and oxen ; may Bhaga with the ploughshares 
and the lord of the plough with the Maruts (give) pleasure. May Par j any a, impelling the 
seed (to sprout and grow) delight us ; may §una and Sira confer grain on us/’ One has to 
supply the word krnoiu, daddtu or similar word after bunam in the first half -verse. Note 
the parallelism of dhinotu in the second half -verse with sunam {krnotu or daddtu) in the second. 

Kaiisika-sutra, 46, 54 : snnam vada dakshinatah sunam uttarato vada | 
kinam purastdn no vada hfnarn pascal kapinjala 1 | 

‘‘ Say what is pleasing to the right, say what is pleasing to tlie north ; say what is pleasing in 
front ; say, 0 partridge, what is pleasing behind." That is to say, whether you cry to our right 
or to our left, in front of us or behind us, 0 partridge, may such cry portend and brincr to 
us what is pleasing or favourable. 

R\ 4, 57. S ; sundry nah phJxld v'l ki'shanin blnVmiiu 
s u n i j/i kind 'sd ablii ya n t u vd ]> a i li \ 
dan din par jdv yo m , [ d h u nd p dyobli i h 
d a n d s i ft i .s undni a s md' s ii ; / It a tidm [ [ 

'‘May our ploughshares plough llie laud pleasingly ; may the ploughers proceed pleasingly'' 
with the draught -animals. .May Parjaiiya with waters and honey do us favour ; may Sana 
and Sira confer pleasing things (fav(vars) on us." The word in the first half- verse is 

used adverbially and denotes ‘ pleasingly ; in a pleasing manner ; well,’ while in the second 
half-verse, it is a substantive as in the above passages. In the third pdd'i one has to supply a 
word like krnotu or dadhdtu oil the analogy ot the fourth pdda. Compare also 4, 2, 8: 
prlydty vd ton krddvatc hai'ishmdn and the phrase ranam dlidh and ranarn krdhi in 8, 96, 16 : 
ribhumddbhyobhuvanebln/o rdyavidhdh and 10, 112. 10 : rdnam knllii vanakrt satya-mshma, 

4, 57, 4 : sundry vdh/ih sundry n '^rah 
hindry kishafii Id'hgalam | 
sundry varalrd' badhyantdrn 
SUV din d shir dm lid ihgaya !! 

“ Pleasingly («.e.. well) may (tie draught -animals, tlic men, (and) the plough plough ; may the 
3trap.s 1 k> tied well: v.vll may the goad ho applied (hr,, may the ''ploughing of the 
draught-animals, nu n and the plongli, tlio tying of the .straps, and i],,' application of the 
goad, all bring pleasing results to us)." 
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10, 102. S : iundm ashtrdvy dcarat hapardi 
varatrd' yarn dd'rvd ndhyamdnah 1 
n r mnd'ni krn v d n ba Ji d ve jd nay a 
gait paspa-kinds tdi'islur adhatta P 

“ Being goaded, he (ie., the bull), who was wearing co’^Ties and who was hitched in the strap 
(i.e., harness) with the wood, naoved pleasingly (he., w^ell). Performing valiant deeds before 
many people, he put on mettle when he saw^ the bulls.'' 

The hymn to which this verse belongs has been much discussed by the exegetists and 
been interpreted in many ways ; for literature connected with it. see Oidenberg, RV. ISoten 
II, p. 318 and also my article on Iiidrasend in vol. XL\ II. onte^ pp. 280 fi. I agree wdth 
Oidenberg (he.) that the hymn neither concerns a ' drame qui se joue au ciel et sur terre durant 
Porage ’ (Bergaigne) nor reveals the ‘ methode de la devinette primitive ’ (Henry), but that 
(as believed by Geldncr, Ycd. Studien 2), it deals with the story of a Brcihmana couple and 
a chariot -race. 

The subject of acarat in pada a above is the bull, vrshabha, that is mentioned in the pre- 
vious verse as running — dramhata pddydbliih kaludmdii. And hence I interpret kapardi as 
‘wearing cow*ries ' instead of as ‘wearing a braid, zottig ’ (Roth. Gelduer, Oidenberg, etc.) 
as this latter epithet is unintelligible to me in connection with a bull. The custom, on the 
other hand; of ornamenting bulls and oxen with strings of cowu'ics fastened round the neck 
is fairly wide-s[)read in India, and I coiicieve that thi^ must have been the case wdth Mudgaia's 
bull aisj. Dura in the ^eciUid pa^la refers, of cour.se, to the drughcoja or block of wwd 
mentioned in tiie next verse. 


It has been sugg'^.sted hy Oid:nbcrg (he.), perhaps with a view to get over the difiiculty 
caused by the wv^rd kapardi (which he interprets as ' v/earing a braid. zoUtg '), that tlie subject 
of acarat is not the bull but IMudgala. This docs n-_.t seem to be correct ; for I believe with 
Geldner that Mudgala w'as too old to take part in a chariot -racf‘ and that the cliariot w'as in 
fact ridden by Inflrasena w’ith Ke^ini as charioteer (<ee m\ article in V()l. XL V II, referred 
to above). 


4. 3. 11 : i tend'd rim vy dsan blilddrdah 
s,r/n /hglraso navanta gMul j 
^nndm n Indt p ''rl shadann 
dt:i h vd r a b]> a tv j jd le agnail | - 

Propeily did thr'v burst oprm the rock, sliatt. rine it. The Aunlrascs l'A\'C'd wdtli the cows. 
Pleasingly (/ r.. with pleading lesult^ : well) did tli ' ii \w>i>liip the Dawn ; tlie sun made 
hiniselt manifest when Aeni was born ' Thf' exjihunttion (,f parlsJtadan ns ^ umlagertcn ’ 
by Roth, Gra.'smann and Ce ldiv r (/?r. jjfn r.^lznng) ^ ‘enl^ to n\r to be liardlv ‘sati'^faetorv ; 
and I prefer to follow Bhatta* Bhaskai*a who has pai\. plira^ d parl^hadya m in TB. 3, 1,2,1) 
as parita upnvjaai {rf.aUo .Mahidhara on VS, d. .32) v.wl rei.oir(l parVhadan here as (ajuivalent 
to paryupdsdmzakrire . (Compare 7, 7(), 0 : prdtl fed sf'nnalr If it vdsi^hthd usharbndhah sub- 
liagp tush fund' wsah \ gdvdm nfirV va japafnt na vadn'-Stah Ritjdtf jtratha'ind' jaraRva ; 7. 7S, 2 : 
prdtl shim agair jarate s Sridddhah prdtl vlprdRO inalVhlr>p ndukth \ alaV ydfl jyrdi^hd badhnmdnd 
vidva t.i nia fit'll dnrita pa dcvi , t, 80, 1 * jjrttll Rti'aiffdnr nRh iRani girbfilr vipvdsalt 

prathama abudhran. The expression ‘ the men w'orsliij)ned t Iw Dawn ' indieates that the Dawn 
sh(Aved herself at that time when Agni veas born, that is, was kindled hth yv daybreak. The 
kindling of Aeni. the coining of the Dawn and the risiuLr th- sun arc* referred to in other verses 
also of the RV, for iustaiiee, in 7, 72.4; vi o-d itcrk-iih/ d'-r'n>d ,r.hfY.-ah prd rdmbrdhmhii 
kdr.'tvo blriranlf \ firdhc '.in bliAnum -i ii:ttn' deer, a-srtd b,h dl agn i>/aJi vunld/iri jnrank ; 7, 77, 1-3 : 

Rlidndai 

on 


uporumcc ijm-pir n u'.dvX ciinm ih;A,_ipmsuf ; nil ti | rhhfid tigmh .mmidhe mu' nuAuinuh 
dkarji/rtir badhunvYA t.Unn.,.A :1 a 'rum pnillcl ' s tpr Uhd Ag adhA! ,nAd m'w bibhratl Atkr.h. 
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oAvait I Itiranyavarnd Slid/ guVmiirnaia ndnj dhndm aroci H deviVyidmc/iksliuh subhdgd 
vdhantt dvetcUn ndyanl'l $ud/sll:am dhnm j usha adard ; 7, 78. 2 — 3 : prdti shim agnir jarate 
saTniddhah prdti viprdso nial ibhir grndntah 1 iishd' ijidi jydtisJid badhamdnd vih'd id mdmsi diiritd'pa 
devV \ etA u iyddi prdly adnran purdstdj jyotlr ydcchantir ushdso vibhdtVh \ dpjo.nan su'ryam 
yajTidtn agnlni apdcVnaht fdrno agud djushUnn : L 11,3. 9 ; iidio ygd ag'nnu samidhe cakdrlha vl 
ydd d' va^ cdk^hasd sttrycb^ya. But wliilc llii'.se passages represent Agni as sho'v^ing himself 
(as being born) after the Dawn, the verse 4, 3. 11 makes out that Agni was born first and 
the Dawn afterwards : coTupare also 7, 9, 3 : citrdbJidnur ushdsdm bhdty dgre. 

AV. a, 15, 4 : imdf ill ague sard yhn mlmrsho no 
ydni ddhvdnani dgdrna durdjn \ 
sundfm no astu p rapa n 0 v i h ra yds ca 
praiipa^}db phallnam md krnotu \ 
iddm liavydm samviddnau jusheilidm 
bundm no asiii caritdni idfJiiiam ca\\ 

‘Sprinkle, 0 Agni. this our path, this road wliich we have followed from a distance. May 
our bargain and sale be pleasing (/.p., turn out favourable) : may the barter make me abounding 
in fruit [i.e., may the barter be fruitful to me). Do ye two enjoy this oblation in concord. 
May our transaction and trading be pleasing (i.e., favourable)." ^S'amTi/^road, path, and not 
himsd, offence or Verdruss ; see Apte. Accordingly I take the verb mrsJi in the sense of ‘to 
sprinkle/ a meaning which the author of the DMtupdtha assigns to it, but of its use in w^hich 
no example has been up to now met with. The expression ‘ sprinkle this our path ' means 
probablj’ ’ make our path smooth and easy to travel ' ; eompare the expressions tdnunapdt 
pathd rtdsya yandn rnddlivd samanj dPi svadayd siijihva inEV. 10.110,2; d' no dadhikrd'h pathyd'm 
anakiu in 7, 44, 5 : and madhvddya dpvo drrehhyo devaydndn patho anakfu in 3. G, 2, 1. 

RV. 7. 70, 1 : d’ rlh'avdrd 'drum gaiam 7iah 

prd td( sfh d' n a m avdc i vd ni prth i vyd 'm \ 
ddvo 71 d vdjt' dundprsldliQ asfhdd. 
a ydt seddfhur dhruvdse nd ^jcnhn H 

Come, 0 ye Asvins that have all desirable things ; this your place in the earth has been 
praised. Like a powerful horse, it stood up with pleasing (/.e., plea sure -giving ; comfortable) 
back on which you sat as if settling permanently in a liouse." Sif naprsJdhah= priyaprshthah 
or vitaprsJdJiah which is used many times in tlie RV. as an epithet oi an'a, afya. hark etc. ; 
see Grassmann sj\ This word does not signify ' schlichten Ruekeu liabend ' (Roth in PW,) 
or, ‘ dessen Riieken eben ist ’ (Grassmann) but means ‘having a pleasing (f.c., comfortable) 
back k Compare^ the word sushadah 'easy or comfortable to sit ii])on ’ that is used as an epithet 
of arvan in VS. 11, 44: d^ur bJiava vdjy arvan priliiir hliava siisliadas ivani. Compare also 
sagmdso a^vdh in RV.7. 97, G : iidn sagind'soanisJid'so dsvd b/Jiaspddhn salinvd'hovahanti and 
sagmd hart in 8, 2, 27 : ehd lidn'l brahmayujd sagind' vakshathah sdkhdyam 

6 This \vt>r*l m>jnia t(n> ii U'cn wrongly iinderstoud and explaini'd by Ko1h and ollior c’Xegetiist^. 
It does not moan ‘Idlfroioh, inittlu'ibnin, entgegonkommend, gutig ’ as explained by Rotli (PW), or 
vormog'nid, stark, kraftig ' as rxpiainrd 1 y Grassmann, or 6'a^’/a us alu riuit ively explaiia'd L.y Suyana 
in 7, 07, G, but sukha or snkhakam as rxpldncd by tlm author of the yi(jhaiifu and by Guyana him.cdf in 
7, 07, G and orhnr pn«;sag<'S. pd^nthhih (in 1, 130, 10: 1, 143, 8) int'ans - by ha}jpinoss-coiiferring 

protections^ and is f honquivaldd oi aja^raih paynhliih, (ibroU'adhh'^h pdiiuhhih, a*lahdhchhih pdynhhih ov 
arlshtchJuh pdfubhl^i ( f(>r ri'n>n'’KM's son ( Jrassmann, s.v. pdyu ; (‘oinjxu'‘ inayohhOr ufih in 1 . 117, 10 ; and 
I, 04,0); <<aymo radudi (G, 7b 8 ) ni'^ans a W-hariot that gives happiness or conifort; u ooinfortable diariot * 
and is t ho equivalent ,sniJio rathrd) (t'or rdiTonrc'?. see Gra^^, s v. f^ulha): su'jmd hadt and mpnd^o osidK 
inthe abnv* -na'iitionml ]>a''sa 2 ,i s mi'an ‘ Imr^os that ' airy oii<- tnmfnUnl ly; iaptia^uh pvtrd aebick (7. 60. .“») 
!•< o‘quivalont to /?j CvUiyCdf in 1, lOtJ, 2 and iiK'ans ' thv happinops-toi'forring Aditvas * ; and 

fmd vdjii 'f in 10, 31, o nii'ans ‘ haf'piat'^'^-of nterring rielios.' Similarly, bo^ma has the lUcnnina of 
‘ liappincss-.'onu'rring ’ in ilu' t hn o olIit Vr'i'ses vlioro it oeouis as an opilhet of Indra and the Soma 
juice (<>, 14. 2), of ret or ^p' di (3, i3, II) and C)£ or company (7, 54, 3). 
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2. 18. 6 r lYsifija^ navatya! ydhy arvd*n 
d naihm hdribhir ahjumdnalt { 
nyd ui hi te -v itn,} h oitesli u sf, ma 
indra I vCiyd ' 'pd rishihto m , iddya \ j 

“ Come hero drawn by eighty, by ninety, I>3^ hundred horses. This Soma-juice, 0 Indra, has 
been poured out for thee, for thy pleasure, b^" (the priests) T\ho have pleasure in sacrifices.’^ 

2. 41, 14 : ttvTo VO mddhuyndn aydpn 
siindhotreslm matsar/Ji ' 
etdm pibala kd'inyam i| 

“For you is this exhilarating, sweet, and sharp (Soma-juice) with the (priests) who have, 
pleasure in sacrifices ; drink this beloved (drink).*’ 

2, 41, 17 : tve vidm mrasvaii 

kritd! yiuhslii devyd'm J 
km,'(holre-shu rnatsva 
pTajd'm devi dididdhi nah || 

‘ On thee, 0 goddess Sarasvati, depends all longevity. Delight thou with (the priests) who 
have pleasure in sacrifices ; confer children on us.” 

Thf' exegetists have explained the word dunahotresliu in all the above three verses I as a 
proper noun (Sayana does so in 2, 41, 14 and 2, 41, 17 only ; in 2, 18, 6 he interprets sum- 
hotreshu as sukhena liuyate somo yebliir iti sunaJiotrdh pdtravisesJidh) — an explanation for 
which there does not seem to be any necessity. For, just as the word sunaprshtha is equivalent 
to vitaprshtha, in the same way does the w'ord sunahotra {mnam hotrdydm yasya) seem to be 
equivalent to the word vtlHioird (vUih iMrdydrn yusya) ‘ he who has pleasure in sacrifices/ 
Cc., ‘ he who takes delight in offering sacrifices to the gods,’ which occurs in 1, 84, 18 : ko 
'inainsaie vitihotrah sudevdh and 2, 38, 1 : dihdJbhcijad vttihotram svastau with the signification 
of ‘priest This meaning, 'j^^iest ’ suits sunahotra also in the above verses, and there is 
thus no necessity to regard it as a proper name. 

The word kina occurs further in the compound ducchund which means ‘ unpleasantness,’ 
vipTiya or duhkha, and in the denominative verb duccliundy ^ formed from the above, meaning 
‘to cause unpleasantness or discomfort.’ 

Thr* Word 8unat\\^t forms part of ohluiuncbiara in T,Br. 1,7, 1,6: tau saiualabhttdifn | so 
\3rmd abhimuataro 'bhavat means, as explained by the commentator Bhatta-Bhaskara, 
hahna abhivrddhah and is clearly derived from the root dfi, hay ‘ to swell.’ It is thus quite 
a different word and unconnected with sima meaning ‘ dear ; own.’ 

.bii72athus signifies originally, as I hop<^‘ is clear from the foregoing, priya, ‘ dear, agreeable/ 
etc., and secondarily, sviya or own The meaning siiklia assigned to it by the author of the 
Nighantu seems to be but an approximate equivalent of the original priya, and, like all 
approximations, not quite accurate. 

(To be continued.) 


^ The Word iumhotra doea not occur claowhoit?. 
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brah:\u-vidya and sufism. 

By miESH CHANDRA BHATTAOHAR JEE. 

(Continued from page 56.) 

In myths and legends and also in practices, a good deal in Sufism is considered to be 
only a copy of similar things in Buddhism. Besides these legendary and practical indi- 
cations, we find an affinity between Sufism and the fundamental thoughts and the lessons of 
Buddhism. The tone of mind, and the spiritual tendency of Sufism seem as if the Buddhis- 
tic way of thinking had been transferred into the frame of Islam and adapted to it.'’ (JR AS 
1904, p. 135). 

Nicholson seems to think that in the beginning Sufism was not indebted to any external 
influence (JRAS., 1906, p. 305). Yet even he concedes that, in its later development 
— specially in the development of the conception of /and, Sufism was indebted to Buddhism 
(th., p. 330). Wc should not forget that this doctrine of fand or self-annihilation has an a])t 
parallel in the Vedantic conception of the merging of the individual into the infinite self. 
But so far exs the idea is present in Sufism, it is more usually traced to Buddhism than to 
Hinduism. 

So far, therefore, as admissions go, and so faj' as admi^sions are a part of ixroof, not much 
is found in favour of Bralomridi/d. Sufism's indebtedness to Vedantism is vaguely hinted ; 
but wliat is proved or admitted as proved, is a contact of ^Sufism with Buddhism. It is 
obvious that contact with Buddhism cannot be taken as evidence of borrowing from Vedant- 
ism ; yet this is just what we have to examine. Direct contact with Vedantism was not 
inherently impossible for 8ufism ; rather, wc may suspect on historical grounds that it 
had taken place. And the grounds are not materially difiereut from those in the case of 
Buddhism. But this possibility of contact with Vedantism has not been sufficiently stressed, 
and is not even admitted by all. And naturally, it has not been explored to the same 
extent as the possible relation of Sufism with Buddhism. With regard to other systems of 
Hindu philosophy, such as the Yoga, even the suggestion of a possible relation of Sufism with 
them, is rarely made. We see. therefore, that, xvith regard to the nature and extent of the 
indebtedness of kSufism to foreign influences, scholars are more generally inclined to admit 
borrowing from Buddhism than from Wdantism. The possibility of borrowing from the 
Yoga is noticed by very few, of whom AbBeruni, however, is one. 

The similarity between Vedantism and Sufism in some important respects has been 
always admitted. Von Kremer quotes from the Veddnia^sdra to establish the fact that there 
arc parallel lines thought and practice in Sufism and Vedantism. But as we ha\c pointed 
out before and as Nicholson justly remarks (JRAS.^ 19(K>, p. 315), ‘the question whether 
iSufisin is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled except on historical grounds, (1) 
by an examination of the influence whieli was being exerted by Indian upon Muhammadan 
thought at the time wiieix Sutisiii aro>e ; and (2) l)y eonsidering how far the ascertained facts 
relating to the evolution of Sufism accord w Itli the hypothesis of its Indian origin Nichol- 
son is of opinion that a chronological study of the evidence will not prove this liypolliesis ; 
nor will it pruve^ “ the alternative form of ‘ Aryan reaeliou ’ theory, namely, that Sufism is 
essentially a })roducl ot the IVrslan mind . ''It seems to me , he says again, (i6.,p. 305) 
'• that tins ty()e of invstieism x\as~or at least miglii ha\(‘ been— the iiativt* product of Islam 
Jtself, and that it ua.> <ni almo-^t necessaiy conse([UeiH‘e ol the .M uhauuuadaii e()iice[)tiou oi 
Allah, a eoiieeptiou wbirh eoidd uut possibly satisfy the spiritually-iniiided Moslem". 

In his LU(.r(U’f{ />/' (he Anih^ ()>. 3M). Ni(*hobon seems to modify this view some- 

^\hat, and is prepared to admit that ail the theories alnnit the origin ol SulLsm contain *a 
measure of truth No\v, Vedantism is one of the supposed sources of ►Sufism (vide Browne, 
Literary llidory of Vir^ia, 1^.418). Nicholson is obviously inorcfavourably inclined toil now 
than before (JRAS,, 1906). But he dec^ not appear to haxc discovered any new proof. 
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Nicholson’s attitude in this matter is rather hesitating and indefinite. In the first place, 
he is inclined to hold that Sufism had an independent origin within Islam ; but at the same 
time, he is not blind to the possibility of foreign influence. There, however, he warns us that 
if Sufism had a foreign origin, it must be “ sought in Xeo-Platonism and Gnosticism ", nether 
than in any Indian system. It may be that Xeo-Platonism and Gnosticism were, in their 
turn, influenced by Indian thought ; but this is a large question which has not been, and 
perhaps never can be, definitely settled {JHAS.. 1900. p. 320.) On the other hand, 
apart from this possible indirect influence, lie is willing even to admit diact influence of Indian 
thought on Sufism ; but he would not admit that this was po.-^^ible during the initial stages of 
Sufism. '’The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufism", he says, “though undeniably 
great, was posterior and secondary to the influence exerted by Greeh and Syrian speculation 
{JRAS., 1906, p. 320). 

So far we have seen that, though in its beginning SuAmii is rt^garded of inrlepciident 
origin, yet in its subsequent history the possibility of Vcdantic influence is admitted in a general 
way. There is not much proof, but the hypothesis is not ruled out. Brovrne, hovrever, 
is categorically against even such an hypothesis [Lltfrary Htdoru of ]). 419). Ho 

says : Though in Sasanian times, notably in the sixth century of our era durinn the reign 
of Nushirwan, a certain exchange of ideas took place between Ikasia and India, no influence 
can be shown to hav'e been exerted by the latter country on the former flaring Muhainiuadan 
times, till after the full development of the >Sufi system, which was practically completed, 
w'hen Al-Beruni .... wrote his famous memoir." Browne, thcrerore, i> not only un- 
willing to trace the origin of iSufism to Indian thought, but he i> ]>re[)ared even to admit 
Indian influence on the subsequent history of thB branch of Kiamie culture 

On the whole, therefore, the idea of Vcdantic influence on ►Sulism net very fa\ourably 
received by European scholars. (6/. also, Margoliouth, Fjarly JAvdop/nent of Jhihonima- 
dariism, Lectui'cs V and VI.) ^Similarity between the two ^\>tems is not denied : ])ui tu])rovc 
indebtedness either way, something more than mere resemblance is nec‘es>arv. And this is 
exactly wfiat is not found, so far as Vedantism is coueenied. With re-ard to Buddhism, as 
we have already seen, opinion is more favourable. This is no doubt due to llu^ fact tlxat it 
was a living religion in the neighbourhood of Sufism even alter tlu‘ ri^e of Maiu. As to 
Vedantism, it cannot be shown that it w^as being cultivated in that buTitorv befort* and after 
the rise of Sufism ; nor can it be shown that Sufism had any direct coimect ion uilh it. Browne, 
therefore, is right in maintaining that ’ no influence can Ijc ■Aoten to liav(‘ been exerted ’ by 
India on Sufism. 


But at the same time, it seems to bo going too far not to <i!1o'a c‘ven tfir pos’^il>iiily of 

such an influence. \\c cannot get over the iaet of political and ‘‘omm^uciaj intercourse 

between India and the west for a fairly long jicriod, trom pr('-lii.>,l()ric limes u[) to a date 
po.sterior to the rise of Islam. And there is the fact of Indian ( oloni(>- m western A>ia Even 
Browne admits tliat ' in the sixth century of our c'ra ' an (‘xehangi' ot idc^a . took place lietween 
Persia and India. And then again, have the lurther f<iet that during t!u' eight Inninth 
century a.o., the court of Bagdad patronised Hiiulii learning. The ministerial family of 

Barmak “ engaged Hindu scholars to come to Pagdad, made them t]i(« rl.iri pfivsieiaus of 

their hospitals, and ordered tliem to Iraaslab^ from Sanskrit into AimI.k- books (ai medirine, 
pharmacology, toxicology, philosophy, astrology, and ollu'r subjects, M.fi ,n later eeiitiirics 
Muslim scholar., sometimes travelled lor the same purpos(.s as the emi.saims of tlm Ibiinuik/’ 
fiSachau ; English Translation ol Al-Benmi ; Inirodurfion . pp. xxm xx.^ii.) As to this family 

of Barmak, or the Barmakides. we are told tint they came Irom a lluddhid trmple ^Xava- 
Bihara) in Baikh 

The position then is thi. ; lii the sixth eeuUiry, aii .•xeluuiee ut „le..^ took |.l.ire lieixveeii 
Icrsiaand India, oven according to Browne ; and la the eighth century. Hindu, were expressly 
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invited to the court of Bat^dad anri \rerr' commi^'^ioiiod to trnnslale books from Sanskrit 
into Arabic, and these books inclnded book^^ on vl^lh^ophy, too. Brahmavidyd^ therefore, 
was not without a chance. We have no evidence, it seem«. that this contact between India 
and the Tvest was maintained durin:::: tlu‘ seventh eenturv also : Init tins was a period when 
Islam was busy consolidotin;.: it^elt and. pcrliaps hafl not mneli lime to attend to outside 
realities. But if Hindu philosophical ideas had been travoliina' t(^ tlu^ west up to the sixth 
century, and if they were again honourably received at cr)urt in the C'icrhth century, is it likety 
that they were completely banished from the I>Luiiic world in tlic seventh I Buddhism 
continued to live a vigorous life even attei that : wos Hindid-m alone, if it had already been 
there, doomed to complete expulsion ? 

Thus there is no inherent improbability in the support ion of Vedantic influence on Sufism. 
The presence of Hindus at the very centre of Islam — at the court of the Khalifs at Bagdad, 
makes it rather probable. They wrote book< on philo^o])hy. we are told ; but even if they 
had done nothing of tlie kind, they might still have left -ome influence behind. In modem 
times, almost every important scat of learning ha-' foreign teacher^: it cannot he said that 
they exert no influence, unless they leave behiiuUome permanent and enduring record of their 

activity. The Hindus at Bagdad, however, did more ^olid work than merely holding conver- 
sations on diverse subjects : they wrote book'^. And it is not conceivable that books which 
were written under royal patronage in those days, were not read. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that Hindu ideas which were in existence in the western world in the sixth century a.d., 
all disappeared with the beginning of the seventh century : and it is difficult to imagine 
that the Hindus who went to the court of Bagdad on invitation, were men of so little worth 
that they could produce no impression at all. 

All this is true. But all these facts put together do not allow us to do more than hazard 
a uness tliat Vedantism -hunf have exerted some direct influence on Sufism. It was just 
possi]>le : but whetlier it became actual or not. is more than can be proved. The opportu- 
nities were there : but it cannot be shown that they W(']v ulili-ed. The liypothesis is not 
disj^rond that id(vis of B rain na > :,}>/> may liave found a lodgement in those distant countries 
and in those far-ofl days. r,ul e\idenr.‘ of tloating ideas of Vedantism in those regions 
does not warrant us in ascribing the origin oi Siitism to that system, ain more than the pie- 
senee of Vedantic missionaries in America, and even an acquaintance uith their system of 
thought and belief on the part of William James, will warrant us in ascribing his philosophy 


to this source. 

To assert the imlehtediiess of one pliilosophical system to another, more direct evidence 
than more reseml)lanee and even neqnaintance is necessary. We kno\\ that Kant was in- 
dehtod to Hume and we also l.now why. We know also that mcdiivval European philosophy 
was indebted to Ari^oth' : the evid.mc.' there is so palj^ably direct. The debt of Avicenna and 
Avorrocs to Aristolh' is abo pi-ovcd by evidence other than mere resemblance. Xco-Plato- 
nisni is easily traced to J’lito in sihte of ditTcrenccs. But in spite of parallels that may easily be 
drawn bct%veen Plato and, <ay, the nf.njarad.jUn. it would be rasli and extravagant to affirm 
that Plalo borrowed straight from India. In the same way and for similar rcason.s, we cannot 
iustifnblv conclude that Sufism ow(>d its orisiin to Vedantism or to any other system of 
Indian philosophv. The historical facts brought to light up to now make it just possible ; 
but we can do no more than Euroiican scholars have done, niim'ly, hint at this possibility 
and wait for more knowledge. A detin:t(' and Hnal eonclnsion appears to be yet premature. 

The only peopk' who could reaHv hell, ns in arriving at a satisfactory solution of thi.s 
problem areMuhammnlan .and Hindu writers on the .subject. Von Krc-mcr no doubt quote.s 
two Muhammadan writer^ : but they are bopi-tessly modern, and are too near our own time to 
bo of much use V much earlier writer is A1 Beruiii. who wrote in the beginning of the eleventh 
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centiiry a*d. His evidence deserves careful consideration in this connection. In his book 
on India he refers more than half-a-dozen times to vSufism (Sachau’s Translation, voL II, p. 431); 
and draws parallels between it on the one side and Greek, Christian and Hindu thought on the 
other. But nowhere does he suggest more than a mere similarity of thought. For instance 
(op. cit.j vol. I, p. 57), while discussing the doctrine of metempsychosis, he refers to Mani 
Patanjali, Plato and Proclus, and says that the same doctrine is professed by some Sufis also 
He does not suggest that there was borrowing in any way. And (vol. p. 62), he compares 
Samkhya with Sufism and notices a difference also between the two. Again, in discussing the 
conception of Jnoha according to Patanjali, he comj)ares it with Sufism and also says that 
‘‘ from these and similar views the doctrines of the Christians do not much differ ” (vol. I 
p. 69). Further on, (p. 83), he again refers to the idea of liberation or moha, accordincy 
to Samkhya and Patanjali and says that “ similar views are also met with among the Sufi ” 
All these similarities between Indian thought and Sufism attracted his attention. But at 
the same time, he notes that the Sufi in developing his theory, proceeds by an explanation 
of Koranic verses (cf. also, vol. I, p. 88 ; also compare Margoliouth, Early Development of 
Miiham'inadanism, Lect. V and VI). 

Al-Beruni appears to have been a careful student. If he had known that the Sufis were 
indebted to Indian philosophy, would he not have mentioned this fact ? He does not refer 
to the possibility of Buddhist influence on Sufism either, which European scholars are more 
willing to admit ; but that is perhaps duo to the fact that he knew little about Buddhism 
(Sachau. op. clt., p. xlv). And in the first half of the eleventh century, all traces of Buddhism 
in Central Asia, Khurasan, Afghanistan and North-Western India seem to have disappeared.’’ 
(Ibid.) Al-Beruni’s knowledge of Hindu philosophy, however, was more accurate and extensive. 
It is likely, therefore, that if Vedantic influence on Sufism could be traced at that time, he 
wmuld have known it ; and from his veracity as a historian, it seems fairly certain that had 
he known it, he would have said so. Witli regard to Mani. he has not omitted to tell us that 
“ he went to India, learned metempsychosis from the Hindus, and transferred it into his own 
system *’ (op. ciL, vol. I, p. 54). Of course, he had no partiality for Mani (cf. ch. XXVI) 
and so had no motive against exposing foreign influences on his doctrines. But he had shown 
no partiality for the Sufis either anywhere ; and there was, therefore, no reason why he should 
not disclose the origin of their teachings, if he only knew it to be the Vedanta or any Indian 
system of thought. 


He has not been slow in acknowledging even the debt of purer Muslims to Indian thought 
For instance, he has told us that the numerical signs which they use " are derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu signs ” {op. cit., vol. I, p. 174). He has also admitted (ch. XXXIH 
that Muslim authors followed the example of the Hindus in describing a certain duration of 
time ; and that the, theory of Abu-Ma'shar that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of 
the planets ” is derived from the Z.-«(pa-thcory of V t-oiu-Purdna {\o]. 3 ‘> 7 ) If 

such an author only knew that Sufism owed its origin to Vedantism, would he have concealed 
this by no means insignificant fact I 


Al-Beruni has been careful to note a good many important parallels between Sufism • 
Indian thought ; but he speaks of Samkhya and Patanjali and makes no mention of Vc^ 

The points which ho discus.se.s in Sufism are just some of the points where Vedantisn^ n 

have influenced it, if at all. The omission of any reference to Vedanta on his part^'T • 

ficant : it seems to suggest that Vedantism was not as accessible to him as the other 
t.e., it wa.s farther away from north-west India to which the iloslems had acce.ss If ’ 
hypothe.sis of Vedantic influence on Sufism becomes less ])robable. * 

In Al-Beruni, then, we find two things. Altlumolx he compares Sufism with some of the 
Indinn ^^yHerns, he does not suggest that it was indebted to any of them in the way supfxosed 
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by some ; and in the second place, he omits to refer to the Vedanta. Of course, he does not 
speak of the indebtedness of Sufism to Christianity or to Neo-Platonism either ; and his omis- 
sion to mention such indebtedness does not prove that it did not exist. In the same way, 
his omission of reference to the Vedanta or its influence on Sufism, does not necessarily prove 
that such a thing could not have taken place. But here we had an opportunity where proof 
of such an influence might have been found, and yet we have not found it. So, although 
a hypothesis is not yet ruled out, we cannot prove that Brahmavidyd or Vedantism exerted any 
direct influence upon Sufism. 

Our review of the problem would remain incomplete without at least a passing reference 
to Hindu sources. Unfortunately very little is to be found there. We may note that the 
period of the xAbbaside Khalifs in Bagdad almost synchronised with the revival of Vedantism 
in southern India and the great impetus given to this culture by Sankaracaryya is well-known. 
An account of the many missionary activities of this great Vedantist has been preserved, 
though not unalloyed with myths, in Ananda-Giri's Sanl^ara-V ijay and Vidyaranya's ^Sankara- 
Digvijay. Many men and many sects, we are told, were converted to Sankara^s absolute 
monism ; and quite a good number of places, also, did he and his disciples visit in search of 
conquests. But there is not the slightest hint of any communication between them and 
people outside the pale of Hinduism, except perhaps the reference to Bahlika or Balkh 
(Sankara- Dig V ijii y , XV, 142)."^ But even there it is the Buddhists again who were fought and 
conquered. Wc are no doubt told that there were in Bahlika also those who wanted to learn 
the great Bhdpja of Sankara ; but it is even hinted that they were other than his ordinary 
pupils or disciples. 

However that may be, it is, on the whole, extremely difficult to place much reliance on 
an account like this. The author is not endowed with the historical sense ; and his accounts 
of ^^ankara's intellectual and physical exploits arc so mixed up vith myths and fables, 
that it is impossible to believe on the testimony of a writer like this that ►Sankara ever visited 
Balkh, or even that any of his remote disciples ever did so. 

One thing, however, seems certain : Balkh was known at the time, and known too 
as a seat of Buddhism. That Balkh w as an important centre of Buddhism is proved by other 
evidence also. But wdiether Sankara or any one else ever carried BraJunavidyd to that 
stronghold of Buddhism, is more than can be proved by this author's testimony. 

There is another point : In a manuscript, the difference between Bahlilva and Bahika 
is not much ; but in latitude and longitude, it is certainly a considerable one. Therefore from 
this single mention of Bahlika, it is not even safe to suppose that Balkh was meant and not a 
country much nearer home, namely, Bahika in the Punjab. 

Besides, oven if the conjecture is allowed that Brahmavidyd was carried up to Balkh, 
at the time of the Abbasidc Khalifs, it is still a far cry from Balldi to Bagdad and the fountain- 
head of Sufism. 

The author of the Sankara- Digvi jay, it seems, was aware of the existence of the Turks, 
if not also of the Musalmans ; and he also knew the fact that the Turks killed cows 
(I, 10 : . . . DhenupT aru^kair-iva, etc.). If he had any information about Vedantism 

spreading beyond the borders of India, beyond Balkh and Afghanistan,~if he had even ever 

heard of such a thing, was it not natiu-ai with such an author to seize such an opportunity, 

and add to the list of his hero's achievements by narrating either a fact or a fable of the 
conversion of Musalmans to Vedantic monism ? 

1 Fratipadga tn Bdhlikdn inahar^ou vinanibhgah praviv rnvati siahhdpjam avw.lann-asahUnavah 
pravlnuit , ole. 
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From the evidence of Ananda-Giri and Vidyaranya it appears that the activities of 
Sankara and his disciples were mainly directed against the Buddhists and other minor sects 
within the fold of Hinduism. Still that was the period of the most triumphant career of 
Brahma vid yd ; and it was not iinpossil)ie for her indueiice to travel beyond the borders of India 
at that time. If Sufism v.-s indueneed by BralDitacldyd. that was about the time when such 
influence may have been exerted. It is rather striking, therefore, that there is no reference 
to any such foreign conquest by Sankara and his disciples. Of course, there were possibly 
other Vedantists too in the land who could have achieved such concjuests ; and the absence of 
any mention does not nece,>sarily dispro^^e Hie possibility of such influence in other lands. 
But here again there was an opportunity wlmre evidence of Vedautic influence on Sufism 
might be found : yet we do not find it. Xow. if all po.'.^ible sources of positive proof fail us, 

what else can we do save cling to fond hypothesis ? 

The final conclusion to which we arc led, therefore, is this : So far as Von Kremer is 
concerned, he makes an exaggerated claim on behalf of Vedantism, which has not been estab- 
lished ; and, as to whether Brahmavidyd ever exerted any influence on Sufi-m, and if so, 
to what extent, no definite conclusion can be cli'aw'ii, though certain historical circumstances 
were quite favourable for such influence. We may just suspect, a^ Dr. Margoliouth points 
out (op. cit., p. 199), that J^ufism w^as influenced by Vedantism at some stage or other of its 

existence ; but unfortunately we have not data enough to prove it. 


A MEDLBVAL JAIXA IMAGE OF A-JITAXATHA— lUofl a.o. 

By X' (■ -'IKllJW, J.C' S. 


The focus of Jaina glory seems to have shifted from South India northwards during 
mediaeval times. Jainism apj<ears to have suffered an eclipse in the south after the sixth 
century A.n. as a result oi the ie\i\'al of iShaivite worship, the full force of which tvas felt 
about the ninth century a.o. Jainism reached its climax during the reign of Kumarapala 
^3 A.O.), who wa^ eonv cited to the gOispel of ^lahatura \ aidliamuna by the greatest 
and the most t ersatilc of mcdia'val scholars— Hemachandra Suri. Jainism may be said to 
have achieved its greatest triumphs in Western India under the >Solauki rulers of Gujarat 
(960-1243 A.o.). The mo, A notable monuments of this peiiod arc the Delvada temples; the 
celebrated Vimalavashalii temple, conArueted in 1023 A.o. and named after its founder 
Vflmalasliaha, the Danda-Xayaka or Govx'rnor of Abu, and dedicated to .Vdinatha, the first 
Tirhhaiiikara , and the LiriavafliAlii shrine dedicated to Xeminut ha— the twenty-second 
Tirthamkara and constiuetcd l)y Tejapiila in memory of his soil Liinasinlia in 1230 a.d. 
This was also the period of great literajy aclivit\', ^pccimens of which arc still preserved 
in the various Jaina blitiiida/.i or Lbraiics, —at IVitan. Jaisalmir and other places. 

ihe beautiful figure illustrated here was executed during the reign of Bhimadeva I (1023— 
1063 A.O.), the patron of Vimaiashaha. The itLscuptjon engrac ed at the foot of the pedestal 
consists of three \erses, the fii’st in the metre Shardul \ ikriditam, the second in Sragdhara 
and the thii'd in Arya, and runs as follows : * 
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It may be thus translated : — 

1. “[There was] the saint by name Shalibhadra, the solitary sun among the stars of the 
monastic firmament of Tharapadra town A of learning as wide as the limits of the seas. His 
pupil was one by name Purnabhadra, free from ignorance and sin, the foremost amongst the 
virtuous, and the veritable abode of the climax of all good qualities. 

2. “The fame, spotless hke the moon, of this very learned man (literally, the crest-jewel 
among the learned) spread by itself throughout the whole world. When his master Shali- 
bhadra of godly appearance attained peace [lit. did honour to hh high status, i.c, died), 
Purnabhadi’a even took his place in the world, — of incomparable greatness, who enshrined 
within himself all the exceptional vixtues unattainable by the ordinary run of men. 

3. “ May this incomparable statue of AjitaJina set up by him in memory of his precep- 
tor, the saint ^halibhadra, rejoice in the house of the Jaina Raghusena, 13th Chaitra Sudi 
Sam vat 1110.’' 


Nothing is known about Shalibhadra or hi^ distinguished ])upii Purnabhadra, nor is there 
any information available as to how the image came to Ahmadabad from its original home in 
Tharapadra town. The image executed in 1U53 a.I). measures dl inches, or with the pedes- 
tal 63 inches in length. It is still worshit)ped in the Ajitanatha temple in Zaverivada at 
Ahmadabad ; and but for the inscription which is a part and parcel of the pedestal, one would 
hardly have credited the great antiquity of the figure, so polished and hi such a perfect state 
of preservation is it to-day. The image must contain a large amount of gold, judging from 
the exceptionally bright and yellow lustre of the body. The eharaeteristic emblem of the 
Tirthamkara — the elephant — is missmg.- Unlike the bulk of Jaina statuary, this media3vai 
statue is remarkable for its lesthetic qualities. The apostle is standing in the characteristic 
pose of a Jaina A*t rah’ — one who has attained the Peaee born of perfect knowledge 
and of absence of attachment to things immdaiie. Tlie face is that of a young man 
strikingly handsome, with the various limbs beautifully modelled and of jileasing pro- 
portions. The loin cloth is attached to an elaborately carved girdle of fine design. The ex- 
pression on the face is not one of contemplation, but of nalvtie, of iimucenee, almost boyish- 
ness, with the eyes wide open. Th(‘ ud‘hnishn, the symbol of enlightenment, is just indicated, 
jewel of illumination is promiiieiitiy shown on the foichead, as is also the slhrivcLtaa 
markon the chest. Every single anatomical detail is suppressed without in the least sacri- 
ficing the dominant quality of form. The image is fitted in a simple but efiective frame, 

1 i ,vm indobtofi t(> ^luiii Jiiia\i)ri\a JHor lh(‘ ]ullp^\lr.g luiuiiiiatitai — 

Tharapadra is the inodern villaar 'I’harad about thiity iinlew from De('^a in the rcilaiipur Agency. 
It api^ears tn havt' been an iiuportani town — e.-p('ciall\ a notable Jaina centie in the ele\Lnth and the 
twelfth eenturies. Xho following Neite givi u tei pages 132-133 of the FijUt lleport oj Optraiions in t^earch 
oj Sanakrii ManiL,crtplti,\,y P. J’rtersou i-fens to botli SbAIibhadia and Pfinutbhadi’a. Itshould 

benotetlthat the Ibirnabbadra mentioned heie i^ not the- .-amc aa tlu' author of Panchdkhyd}iaka 
wiittoniu llUSA.n, 

fr%- il 

f : i I 


Tho (iiitlior of tlir .tl)ove Verse one ijliil.ilili.nli 


I ujn(4' in Anmt’ai 1130 n0S2 


2 Sice my note on Tau Imaoei fmn JJharatpur m Itupam, pp. 98-»9. April. l'J24. 
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with two figures standing on smaller pedestals and waving the whisks round the deity. It is 
possible that the figures may represent Shalibhadra and his pupil Pumabhadra,^ 

Ajitanatha is the second Tirthaihkara, born like Kishabhadeva, the first Tirthamkara, and 
most of his successors in the royal house of ikshvaku, to which the hero of the Ramaijana 
also belongs. According to Hemachandra Silri, the greatest of the mediaeval Jain scholars, 
Ajitanatha was the son of Jitashatru and Vijayadevi and w^as born at Ajodhya on 8th day 
of the bright half of the month of Magha. It appears to have been a tradition of Jaina theo- 
logy that Ajitanatha was a contemporary and a cousin of the mythical prince Sagara, just 
as Pishabhadeva is said to have been a contemporary of the sovereign Bharata. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to find out what kernel of truth such traditions possess, for they have been 
overlaid with an impossible amount of myth, legend and fairy tale. Hemachandra devotes a 
lengthy chapter of some 150 printed pages to the description of the life of the second Tirthaih- 
kara, which has little of interest, notwithstanding the enormous mass of verbiage and hyper- 
bole. Jaina theology has not even the merit of originality or of imagination, for it usually 
borrows wholesale from the Hindu Pur anas and re-edits the material somewhat clumsily, 
changing of course the emphasis from the Brahmanical deities to the gods of its ow n pantheon.'^ 
It would appear that the art of casting metallic images reached a high standard of aesthe- 
tic merit in mediaeval Gujarat, the traditions of which were somewhat different from those 
of the South-Indian artists. A very large number of good specimens representative of the 
mediaeval school of Gujarat can stdl be seen, principally in the Jaina temples scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of Gujarat and Kajputana (the major portion of which formed a 
part of the old kingdom of Patan). The subject however needs to be systematically studied 
and surv^eyed in detail. It would seem that, unlike the development of graphic art, the 
course of Indian sculpture in Northern India continued to be even and produced w^orks of 
great merit for many centuries after the death of Harshavardhana ; and the plastic art of 
mediaeval India has nothing to lose by comparison with the great epoch of the Guptas. 


FOLK-SONGS OF THE TULUVAS. 
By B. a. SALETORE, B.A., L.T., M.R.A.tS. 


( Continued from p . 17.) 

The following song is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of 
their dead : — 


5. Tcj'i. 


Gdipi Taluk 


w hen they 


bury 


Le le ie ic le Ic la kode le le le, 

Le le le le le le la ko(je le Ic le, 

Aithumukhariye, le le le le le, 

Nala mara danna mudetta Aithumukharjge, 

Mallavonji mudetta Aithumukhariye ; 

Kela malla kattondena Aithumukhariye, 

Uruvada gramodu, Aithumukhariye. 

Andabanda maltonde, Aithumukhariye. 

Jatipolikeda, Aithumukhariye, 

Nitimaltondena, Aithumuidiariye , 

Kankanadi niledada, Aithumukhariye. 

Kotaradanna mudetta, Aithumukharige* 

Ponnu malla tuvondena, Aithumukhuriy(’ 

Radda karc sangaterena kudovonde, Aithumukhari. 

3 I am mdvlAvd tu Mr. K. P. Modi of AhinadabiU for gettin- thr linage adequately photograpliecl. 

4 The details about Ajiluiiatha have b^'cn taken from the dieary ^lahdhwya-Tri-Shashti^ShaldM» 

O/iariiram, by Hemachandra Sun, canto* 2, Gujarati trauilatioa, publislied by Juina. Dharma 
Prachvak tSabha, Bhavnagar. 
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Jutinili iiialtoiiHena Aithumukhariye. 

Kallmulla guddciia Aitbumukharige, 

Jatigala sangade, Aithumiikhariye. 

Ldlayaga mananriye Aitbumukharige ; 
datigela kulludu Ullayaga untudu, 

Pande Aithumukhariye. 

Deveroua buttibulega phovandena Aitbumukharige,. 

Bhumiga beripadye. Aitbumukbari ; 

Aka.'^liogu puggena Aiihiimukbariye. 

Jatipobkena bucldu Aitbumukharige, 

Deverena ebakariga, Aithumukhariye, 

Deveranda lettondera Aithumukharina ; 

Devore kadekka Serondena Aithumukhariye. 

Le le le le le le la Aithumukharij-e, 

Le le le le le le la Aithumukhariye. 

Translation. 

Le le le le le le la. Yesterday, le le le, 

Le le le le le le la, Yesterday, le le le, 

() Thou, Aithumukhari, Le le le le le. 

The shade of the good old tree is fit for Aithumukhari, 

Near the great tree is the place for Aithumukhari ; 

A great house he had built, Aithumukhari, 

In the grama of Lrva, Aithumukhari. 

Beautiful he made it, and guarded it \rell, that Aithumukhari. 

In the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari, 

He did much justice, (that) Aithumukhari. 

In the settlement of Kankanadi, Aithumukhari, 

In one of its store-rooms, Aithumukhari, 

He .saw his bride, did Aithumukhari. 

Two companions of his caste, he banded together, did Aithumukhari, 

To do justice in the interests of his caste, Aithumukhari. 

The hill with its stones and thorns, Aithumukhari, 

He did cultivate for his caste, Aithumukhari. 

He served his land-hud as a farmer and as a messenger, Aithumukhari. 

To the castemc n, sitting ; to the land-lord, standing, Aithumukhclri ; 

(He) used to talk, Aithumukhari. 

(And now) He is gone to requite the compulsory labour of God, Aithumukhari; 
He has put his back to the earth, Aithumukhari ; 

He has entered the xVkasa, Aithumukhari. 

Leaving aside the welfare of his caste, Aithumukhari, 

He is gone to do the Service of God. Aithumukhari ; 

And God has called him, Aithumukhari ; 

He has joined the side of God, Aithumukhari. 

Le le le 1(‘ le le la. O 1 Thou, Aithumukhari, 

Le le l(' !(' le La, 0 ! Thou, Aithumukhriri. 

The followiiui is sung by the Mundala Holeyas of Udipi Taluk. 

(>. Text, 

Lc le !(' le la Xayeremaro, Le le le le la Xuyeremaro, 
dYnunchelya. brdenaye, Xayeremaruda, 
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Tanuncholya'l^alonayc. Xayeremariula . 

Tcnakayi deshadugo, Nayeremaro. 

Tonakayideshadu piittiyena. Xayoremaro 
Edui iila iiitundina, Xaycremiiruda : 

Bide podu balamanayo. Xaycremaruda ; 

^lundogula muttilaganda . Xaycremamda. 

Tegalega shirilaganda, Xayeremamda, 

Le le le le la Xayercmnro, le le le la Xaycrcinaro. 

Aladhyana porutiigiij^a. Xaycremaro, 

Kerekala povendena, Xayeremaruda. 

Paleda korumbudiya. Xayeremaruda, 

Tareka maika miyyondena, Xaycremanida ; 

Tundu bhairasada, Xayeremaruda, 

Taremai orosondena, Xaycremaruda. 

Tarekudutu padondena. Xayeremaruda. 

Gandada korada pattada, Xayeremaruda. 

Kallagala taretondena, Xayeremaruda. 

Mundogula muttilaganda, Xayoremriro. 

Tigelega shirigandha, Xayeremaro. 

Dangagal ladda ganda. Xayeremaruda 
Gandanama tirondena Xayeromariida. 

Madliyana bojanala, Xayeremaro, 

Tirondena. Xayeremaro, 

Le le le le la Xayeremara, Le le le le la Xayeremaruda. 

TransJafion. 

Le le le le la, Oli, the man of the Xayar caste ! Le le le le la^ Oh, the man of the 
Xayar caste ! 

He is a fine little child. 

He is a fine little child ! 

In the southern kingdom, 

In the southern kingdom was he born. Oh, the man of tlie Xa\mr caste ! 

He has worn his clothes crosswise. 

From a child he has grown into a man. Oh, the man of the Xayar caste 
He has got sandal-paste on his forehead. 

And on his arm, too. Oh, the young man of the Xayar caste ! 

Le le le le la, Oh, tlie man f>|' Xayar caste ^ Le \c le le le la, the man of the 
Xayar caste ! 

During afternoon tim(‘. 

He goes to tlu^ tank, tlie man of t h(‘ Xayar ca^te. 

He has got an umbrella made of th^ daramer tre(\ 

He has taken a bath on his head ami ]:>ody ; 

With a piece of upper-cloth, 

He has rubbed his luvad and bcjdy ; 

And he has flapped his hair. Oh, the young man of the Xayar casti' ’ 

With a large slump of sandal-w'ood. 

He is rubbing (it) against a”stone. 

Over his forehead, sandal past(\ 

Over his'neck, sandal paste, 

Over his arm, sandal paste, — 
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Has he finished smearing all the sectarian marks. 

And his mid-day meal, 

He has finished it, Oh, the young man of the Nayar caste ! 

Le le le le la, Oh, the man of the Nayar caste ! le le le le Ifi, Oh, the man of the 
Nayar caste ! 

{Xote . — Why the above song, vdiich deals with a man of the Nayar caste of Malabar, 
should be popular with a section of the Holey as seems strange. The significance of this 
song cannot easily be made ou^,) 

li. The Songs of the Pombadas. 

The following ^ong is sung when the bride is bedecked with flowers and new clothes, before 
presentation to the bridegroom. 

1. Toi, 

Hari Nardyana, Hari Narayana Sv. arni. pado yedde yedde. 

Tudara yedde, tudara yedde Kudipu devere. 

Tudara Bali yedd(‘, Bali yedde Kadro devere Bali. 

Ballanda ballauda ]xattere Swami sarpoda bila. 

Vonasuyedde voiiasuyedde Polela devera sthalata. 

Padayedde pudayedde Rama Swami smarane yedrle smarane. 

Hari Narayana. Hari Ndrayana Swami, nada yedde yedde. 

Translation. 

The song of Hari NarPiyana is excellent. 

Illumination in the temple of Kudipi ls liciit. 

The Bali in Kadri temple is excellent. 

The Lord held the tail of a snake, mis caking it fov a rope. 

Dinners are excellent in the lempic of Polali. 

That song in w'hich the name of Lord Rauiri has to be recited is excellent. 

The song of Hari Narayana is excellent. 

The following is a funeral song sung by tb.‘ P(^mtu^das. 

2 . 

Angare Orodani tareuira saiikala koltimde marana pattada phondeya. 

Kutumbastora m^tonpere. guddanpere. marana pattada phondeya. 

Gandada kuto kutadera, punau vonja mipatere. iplrano koiidodu shinsara maltere. 
Ka nna d a porlut una g a , pu 1 y a ka loda bol 1 ey . 

Moneda porlutunaga, jmnnameda devere. 

Gindyatnira pattere. tolashida gaddi padere. 

Kutumbastera sorgoda niru budiyere. 

Dumbutu aggi pattadero, 

Pira votu punaiiu tumbadere. 

Mugi suttu bali battere. 

Pedambugu tu diyere, 

Pot tutu sudu sukkari phondere, 

Marana pattada ]tondeva, Marana pattada pondeya. 

T rau'^lftiio n. 

“ Alas ! the man is dead and gone 1 On Tuesday he died of drops}" in the head. Those 
near and dear to him beat themselves on their foreheads and breasts. A funeral pyre was 
made of .saudal-wo(xl. 'The body of the deceased was washed and taken to the back of the 
house to be decorated. If we looked at his eyes, they spread light like that of the dawn ; if we 
looked at the face, it shone liko a full moon. They then brought water in a bell-metal vessel, 


3 
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and put tulasi leaves in it. Then a member of his family poured the sacred water into his 
mouth. After this the firepot was taken in advance, followed by the dead body. The 
body was taken round the pyre three times, fire was applied to it at its left side, and it was 
reduced to ashes. Alas ! The man is dead and gone ! ” 

The following song is sung by the Pombadas of Mangalore during a marriage 
ceremony 

3. Text, 

Dena denna dena dennaye [Chorus). 

Adikanchige melkanchige kanchigadagenda aramane. 

Ara Yekananda Salera bontu bovorgu phovodundu pha^pere [Chorus.) 

Nayida Malladikare bontu bovorgu phovere, 

Mannu paikudenda maleka phovodu phanpere [Chorus). 

Derenakudu derodu vachanagundi vochodu 

Bontu bovorgu Sade maltadera ara Yekkanalere. 

Translation^ 

“ That Yekkana Sala, who has built a two-storeyed palace known as the palace of seats, 
gave orders for going on a hunting party. The Malladikara, who has the charge of dogs, 
will go for hunting. They say that we should go to the forest called Manna paikude or Hill 
of Mud. a forest never as yet entered by man for hunting. They say that we should go to those 
depths for spreading our nets, where never before man fished. They have made away for the 
hunting party to go. Yekkana Sale is the man who does all this.” 

(The above song is sung when the bridegroom comes to the hut before he takes his seat 
with his bride.) 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK^NOTKES. 


What the Apostle Thomas wrote from Ikdia, by 
T. K. Joseph, B.A., D.T. Reprint from The 
Young Men oj India, jMay 1926. 

A very interesting pamphlet on the fresh evidence 
as to this Apostle culled by Dr. Farquhar, taking up 
certain points. The first is that Gondophares, 
Guda and the Apostle were all contemporaries in 
the middle of the fii'st century a. d., a fact lead- 
ing to the belief that St. Thomas was the Apostle 
of North West India,” which was under Gondo- 
pharos. The second point is the examination of a 
weak link in the chain of the argument. All mo’ 
dem scholars are agreed that the S^Tiac work, The 
Praksis of J udas Thomas, c. a.d. 200, on which the 
argument depends, is not an entirely faithful re- 
cord. The third and fourth points aro that while 
the St. Thomas-Gondo pharos sjTitiironism ia cer- 
tainly a fact, the question arises : can the coniif^r- 
tion of the two bo so regarded ? Mr. Joseph 
thinks that very probably it cnn. The direct 
answer may be recorded in a genuine Acts of Si. 
Thomas extensively circulated about a.d. 200, if 
it could be found. As regards this point Mr. Joseph 
adduces some remarks of Dr. Farquhar in his 
Apostle Thomas in Northern India regarding “ cir- 
cumstantial evidence that there was in the Edegseiie 
Church a letter of St. Thomas sent to it from India.” 
The sixth point deals with a statement by Ongea 


j (c. 185-254) that St, Thomas was sent to Parthia, 

' which Dr, Farquhar shows was a mistake, based on 
the fact that Gondophares of North India was a 
Parthian by race. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
j points are all concerned with the fact that while 
Gondophares must be regarded as a North Indian 
king, all Malabar and Coromandel traditions place 
I him in Soutli India ; just as, by the w-ay, all Burmese 
traditions place the holy land of the Buddhists in 
' Burma and Siameso traditions allot it to Siam. 

I There is a controversy still in progress in Malay alam 
as to tins consideration. All this makes one ho|X) to 
soe Dr. Farquhar and Mr. Josiqdi pnjdiice sornethinfi 
further of equal value in collalio ration as to the South 
Indian let^^md. 

B. C. Temple. 

Spirit Bvsis of Belief and Ccstom, by R. E. 
Kxthovcn' in Folklore, vol. XXX VI, N'o. HI, 
Sf'ptondxT 1925. London, ^^^llianl tilaisher. 

In tills important paper Mr. Knthoven }ia^ des- 
canted .Sir James Campbell’s we] I -known theory, 
on which he expen deil .so nuirdi re.>earch, and after 
ull ricvfr completed. I had the privileijo of Ijeing 
■w'i'll acquainted with him, and it wu..s owins: to that 
acquaintanco that lie was induced, after a long talk 
1 over the m.attor with mo duriny: a flying visit to 
, Bombay, to start on his voluminous printed, but 
! not pubBshed, A’otfj in this Joumnl. Ho insisted 
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on re-editing them, and so the publication was slow, ! 
and long before he could complete it he died, I 
After his death those in charge of his MSS. thought 
it best to leave them where they were, to the great 
loss of scholarship in India and indeed in the world. 
Since then his former Assistant, iNXr. Enthoven, has ! 
done something to retrieve his researches from obh- I 
vion, and has again attacked the subject in the | 
paper under discussion, actuated mainly by the 
hope that some member of the Folk-lore Society | 
may be moved to undertake the task of re\ising 
and issuing the Notes in a foim adapted to the us^ 
of those interested in primitive religion.” It is in the 
further hope that some reader of the Indian Antiquary 
will be fired to do as Mr. Enthoven desires that 
attention is now drawn to this remark. 

A'^ to the manner in which this should be done 
Mr. Enthoven writes; ** I am of the opinion that, if ; 
use is to be made of CampWrs Notes, it would be | 
an advantage to concentrate on the references to ; 
India and omit the rest,” and he gives his reasons- j 
Then he observes that Campbell never really de- | 
veloped in a comprehensive statement his conclu- j 
sions on the meaning of the immense volume of 
primitive practice which he has recorded for us in his 
Gazetteers and Notes. The raw material for the stu- 
dent, however, exists. It seems to me of great im- 
portance that it should be made more accessible.” 

On this I would remark that the publication of 
CarapbelFs Notes would thus become evidence ” 
for an anthropologist to work up into a ” judgment,” 
and from that point of view all the evidence avail- 
able is of value. As regards value, old evidence is 
as good as that which is newer, and it would be 
a misfortime if the judge — as I presume our as- 
sumed anthropological researcher would constitute 
himself — is to be deprived of any part of it. I 

R. C. Temple. j 

Travels ix India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier i 
translated and annotated by V. Ball, edited by i 
William Crooke, with additional notes by H. A. 
Rose : 2 vols., 1925, Oxford University Press. I 
The SIX vovages of Tavernier, first printed in 
1676, have indeed been presented in an edition 
worthy of hi& invaluable work. The very names 
of the editor^ are a guarantee of the excellence of ; 
the work put into the two volimies under discussion. | 
We have, lx?sides, first of all Dr. Ball's preface and t 
his introduction, which is really a life of Tavernier 
after Prof. Charles Joret's French life of the great 
trav'eller, and a bibliography of the various editions 
of TaverniePs Travels. Then wo have an introduction 
by Dr. Crooke, characteri.stically short and full of 
information, and in addition a largo number of 
notes, involving immense research, on Tavernier's 
history and geography by Mr. Rose, So that 
before he gets to Tavernier's text, the modem 
student will find much food for his mind and very 
much that his predecessors missed. In this part of 


the book, however, there are some misprints which 
might have been avoided. 

Tavernier’s Travels are so well known and he 
travelled so far and observed so very much that 
it is inadvisable, and indeed impossible, to go into 
the story of his wonderful journeys in a review. 
Suffice it to say that the notes on, and the illustra- 
tions of, the text are wonderfully full and illuminat- 
ing, as three scholars have put all the wealth of 
their learning into them, and when one of them 
was the late Dr. Crooke one knows how great and 
wide that learning has been, and how thoroughly 
— though not quite exhaustively after all — modem 
books on the subject have been searched. 

Not content with the notes before the text com- 
mences, the annotators of Tavernier have added 
a series of valuable appendices on diamonds and 
precious stones. The first is on “ the Great 
Mogul’s Diamond and the true History of the 
Koh-i'Nur,’’ containing a large amount of useful 
information, culled from many sources ; followed by 
the story of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s Diamond 
and on the weights of other diamonds. Appendix 
II contains an extraordinarily valuable list of all 
the diamond mines in India, followed by Appendices 
III, IV, and V on Diamond Mines in Bengal 
and Burma, the Ruby Mines in Burma and the 
Sapphire Washings in Ceylon. Finally there is an 
abstract of an extremely rare work, Chapuzeau’s 
Histoirc des Joyaux. 

Altogether we have now a work on Tavernier’s 
Travels, creditable to all concernetl therewith. 

R. C. Temple. 

Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy, 

1924. Government Pre^-^, Madras, 1925. 

There are many points of interest in this Report, 
which gives an account of good work done in 1924. 
There are lists of 9 copper -plates examined in the 
year, of 256 stone inscriptions copied m 1923, 
and 452 in 1924, besides 94 photographs of anti- 
quarian objects. Considering that all the inscrip- 
tions mentioned have been read and their contents 
and dates ascertained, the above is a izood record 
of work done. But perhaps the most important 
list in this Report is that in Appendix E, giving 
the dates of the inscriptions read, where such dates 
occur, and from this list we see that they belong 
to the following Dynasties ; Pallava. Chagi, Kakatiya, 
Pandya, Chola, Vijayanagara I. H, and III, Madura 
Nayaka and Pudukottai Tond.unan. There are 
besides a number of miseellaneous inscriptions with 
dates rt'Cor<led. The volume thus contain^ a great 
mass of real histori(*al information for the enquirer. 

Part II of the Report contains special accounts 
of certain valualfie in'^cnptioiis, iuclu<hng a Brahmi 
Inscription at Alluru in the Kistna Di.dnrt, a 
Ganga Inscription giving an important genealogy, 
a rooonl of Kajadhiraja II (Chola) producing 
evidence of the war of the Paudva .->ucoesaion, an 
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early Vijayauagara inscription of Harihara II, and 
a notice of the coronation of Achyuta at Kalabasti 
and of many of his officers. The inscriptions of the 
Chagi chieis are of great interest and so is one of 
8arf6ji Maharaja of the Maratha kings of Tanjore, 
containing an account of a ttial by ordeal. It 
records an agreement that ‘‘if any one of the res- 
pondents,” in a temple dispute, “dipped his fingers | 
in boiling ghee in the temple unscathed ” the 
appellant would wave his rights. ‘‘ This was agreed } 
to and one of the respondents did dip his fingers . 
m the boiling ghee and remained uninjured, and 1 
the appellant then made over the said land to the 
respondents as agreed.’’ There is, inorever, an 
enormously long inscription of the Bbonsle family, 
giving a very valuable genealogy , and a remarkably 
ornate Musalman inscription at Suruguppa trans- 
lated by Mr. Yazdani “ lor the peculiar style and 
high sentiments that it is clothed in.” Finally an 
accoimt IS given of those inscriptions that allude to 
the ancient administration of criminal justice in 
bouth India. 

Altogether <.<n<’ muot congratulate the Superin- 
tendent of the Epigraphicai Department Lai producing 
a volume Oi r -al \alue to all search- is in South 
Indian history. 

J\. C. Temple. 

J(.)UKXAL or Francis Bechanan (afterwards 
Hamilton) kept during the S irvoy of rho Bisi riots 
i,t Faira and Gaya in 1811-12. Edite.L with 
N nes and Introduction by. \\ H. Jackson, i 
Snperiutend-nt, G iverjimeiit l^rintine. Bih.ir and ' 
Ori.-.^a, 1926. , 

Thi-^ Journal, which is published for the first 
time, forms a smill portion of the manuscripts 
relating to Bnehauan's great Statistical Survey of 
Bengal, carried out between I8a7 and lh>la It, , 
represents the oliieial daily journal whieli h ^ k-'^pt 
during his tour of the Patna ami Gaya d^tricts, 
and must ht* distinguished from the convsponding , 
official reports which he submitted a^i tlip outcome 
of his ^u^vey. As Mr. Jackson, the present <*ditor, 
points out m an excellent Introduction, Bucha- 
nan’s Journals form a v'ery us'^iul supplement to 
liis publislied Reports, and they provide a detailed ' 
description of the route which Buchanan followed ' 
tlius enabling the modem enquirer to identify some 
of the hills, mines, quarries, caves etc., described in 
the Reports. Buchanan was a most careful and i 
painstaking enquirer, and, as Mr. Jackson remarks, 
seems to liave adopted the principles of modern 
scientific research, always testing the truth of any 
statement made to him, whenever the opportunity 
occurred. Considering that he had no works of re- 
ference to aid him in identifying the antiquities of 
Bihar and no reliable maps to guide his wanderings, 
the general acxjuracy of his statements and conclu- 


sions is remarkable. Mr. Jackson has added to 
Buchanan’s text some valuable appendices 
which have abeady been ‘published in the Journal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. These, which 
comprise notes on Old Rajagriha, the Barabar. Hills 
etc,, are so interesting from an antiquarian stand- 
point that one wishes the editor had found time to 
annotate Buchanan’s text more fully. Apparently 
this was the original intention ; but, as was the case 
with so many other proposals, the War obliged 
Mr. Jackson to forego his plans. Even as it is, 
this edition of Buchanan's Journal is sure of a warm 
welcome from students of the history and anti- 
quities of Bihar. S. M. Edwardes. 

, Memoirs of the Arch-Eolooical Survey or India. 

I No. 2S Bhasa and the authors jIif of the 
J'hibteen Trivandrem Plays By Hirananda 
I Sastri. Calcutta, 1926. 

I The controversy regarding the authorship of the 
j thirteen plays discovered by Mr. Ganapati Sastri 
I of Trivandrum in 1912 and published by him in the 
; Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, bids fair to rival the 
i Shakespeare -Bacon controversy in England. The 
I discoverer himself ascribed the authorship to the 
famous Bhasa, and his view found favour witli many 
European and bidian pandits, iiicludinc!: Dr. F, W. 
Thomas Opp(:)sod to thorn arc Ml’. Bliatranatha 
Svami, Dr. L. D. Barnett, and Professor Sylvain 
A new combatant now enters the arena in 
th? person of Mr. Hirananda Sastri, wli > states 
that he has been prompted to inve'>tigate the whole 
question of authorship by the p-^rusal ot a drama 
«)f Saktibliadra naimNl Ascharyacha hhnaty.. which 
bev’S close resemblance to the thirteen ]fiays ascribed 
t-o Biia-a. Att'^r sumrnansiiig and eximining the 
arguments put forward by what 1 m.iv tor the 
moment call the ‘pro -Bhasa ' school, he investigates 
various points of dramatical technique, which b ^ar 
directly on the cjuestion at wsue. di^cus-ics the title 
of the Svapnaimtakayyi^ and deals lucidly with the 
btructuro of the plays, with the archaisms toimd m 
them. With the relation of. the Chdradatla to the 
Mr ichclihakatikdy with the epithets of Bha-^a, and 
with the evidence ot anthologies. 1 must leave 
those interested in the question to study the autlior’s 
detailed arguments themselves, and content myself 
with recording his final conclusion that the Trivan- 
drum plays cannot be the work of Bhilsa and that 
the arguments in support of this opinion can all be 
shown to l>e ativydpta or wide of the mark. 
Published as a record of the Archa3ological Survey 
of India and thus bearing the seal of ofiicial approval. 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri’s investigation is bound to 
carry considerable weight among Orientalists, who, 
even if they remain unconverted, must pay a tribute 
to the scholarly character of his thesis. 

S. M. Ed\v.\bdes, 
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555. On the 2.5th July 1720 the Cassandra, Incliaman, 380 tons, (Hardy, Register of 
ships), Captain James ^lacrae (afterwards Governor of Madras) coming into Johanna Bay 
with the Greenwich, Indiaman (Captain Richard Kirby), found 14 men belonging to the 
Indian Queen a pirate ship of 250 tons, 28 guns and 90 men, commanded by 
a French man, Oliver de la Bouche (or Levasseur), which had been wrecked and whose crew 
were engaged in building a new vessel at ^vlayotta, some three leagues away. As the Com- 
pany's ships carried commissions to take piretes, Macrae proposed to Kirby to go to Mayotta 
to seize the freebooters there, ])ut before they could start they saw the Fancy and \kiory 
(Applebees Original Weddy Journah 22^^/ April 1721, says the Viciray moamted 40 guns and 
the Fancy 18) entering the Bay with black hags with the Death's head at the maintopmast 
head, red flags at the foretopma>t head and St. George's colours at the en^>ign staff {Log of 
the Greenwich, 1th August 1720). Macrae and Kirby, who had been joined by an Ostender 
(of 22 guns, Weekly Journal or British Gazetker, 22nd Ajwil 1721 , X.B. Thi-^ Journal gives the 
pirate ships as carrying 34 and 30 guns xTspcctively) resolved to fight. England and Taylor 
had just taken two (? one) Jeddah ships with goods to the value of £2lH>,(il.'0 on board, a booty 
well worth defending, and were equally determined on an engagement. The Fancy imme- 
diately attacked the Cassandra, w4io:„'e unfavourable position in the Bay prevented her from 
getting out to join her consorts. Kirby very basely withdreav to a safe di.-^tance, an exampJe 
of discretion wdiich avas followed by the Ostender, and ultimately made his w ay to Bombay, 
where he reported that he was not sure, wKen he last saw’ the Cassandra, whether she liad 
been taken or not. 51eanw'hile, after a most gallant defence, Macrae was forced to run his 
ship ashore. The a /icy following, ran herself aground and lay in such a portion that 
Macrae's guns sw^ept her decks and he could have taken her, had not her crew been reinforced 
from the Victory w’hich, owing to the flight of Macrae s consorts was now’ able to assi;?t the 
Fancy. At last, no resource remaining, Macrae, himself w’ounded in the head, and such 
of his crew’ (he had 13 men killed and 24 w ounded) as remained alive, got ashore under cover 
of the smoke from the guns and took refuge with the native Prince, who very lo}all\ protected 
them, despite a rew’ard of 10,(HrO dollars (the 11 tckly Journal says 40 guineas) which the 
pirates offered for the delivery of 5Iacrae. To put them off, the Prince said that Maciae had 
died of his w’ounds. According to Downing (p. 45) the Cassandra had £75,000 onboard. 
Applebcds Original Weekly Journal says that she had £4U,CCU of foreign silver but no part 
of the cargo w’as so much valued by the robbers as the Doctor s chest, for they were all poxed 
to a great deuree. ' After a few’ days, thinking that the contemplation of their boot\ would 
have cooled the pirates’ rage at their looses, which were estimated at between 90 and 100 
men out of 300 w’hites and SO blacks, ^facrae opened up communications by means of a pas- 
senger, Mr. Gow’an, and having been promised good treatment, had the tcmcritj to go on 
board. Taylor and his party wished to break their safe-conduct, but England, like Macrae, 
an Irishman, and, it is said, his old schonlfollow’, so befriended him that at last the pirates 
gave him the Fancy, which had been retloated, but was found to be ver} badl} damaged, 
together with 129 bales of the Company's cloth, for which they had no use. Downing^ (p. 44) 
says that Tavlor resented this leniency most bitterly and vowed to be revenged on England 
for his generosity. On the 3rd September the pirates set sail. Macrae followed on the 8th 
and with great difficulty reached Bombay on the 26th October, where he sold the Fancy to 
a Bombay nu'rchant named Wake, but ultimately she came to England where she was claimed 
by her original owmers. On the full account of the affair becoming known, Kirby was so 
ashamed that he died soon after (Downing, p. 45 ; Post Boy. 22-25 April 1721 ; British Journal, 
Sepkmbtr 1723; Johnson, I. llh). 

>1* Formerly the Drfiancr. 26 guns iiiul 76 men (Lo^ oj the Vnk^ of York, Rol)ert Hyde Commander, 19 
Aug. 1720). Apparently sho li.ul somo tiiw' lu the j:.i t, as a French ship had brought to Calcutta 
2 men, who had run away from tho Inddn Qiu'rn \\ Ii<'n ":ho was <’1 aiihig at 5Iajotta» 


4 . 
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556. On their way to the Indian coast, England and Taylor took two small Moor ships carry- 
ing horses, but on the 21st October, when in sight of land, they saw a fleet in shore, whereupon 
some of the pirates proposed to sink the prizes with the crews and horses on board. Fortu- 
nately milder counsels prevailed and they were merely di&abkd. The fleet which they had 
sighted had been sent from Bombay to assist in an attack upon Ghcria. The senior officer 
was Captain Upton, but the Admhal of the fleet and Commander-in-Chief of the whole force 
was a ]Mr. Walter Brown (Bomb. Gaz.XXXl. i. 151). Naturally a hybrid expedition of this 
kind had been unsuccessful and the fleet was now returning, towfing with it a floating battery, 
called the Prahm (a Dutch name for a kind of flat bottomed boat), which Avas armed with 
twelve 48-poundcrs (Downing, p. 39). England and Taylor overtook them in the night and, 
though he had a good notion of their character, Upton Avould not give the order to engage. 
Why he hesitated is not clear. He had sent C'aptain Harvey of the Antelope to reconnoitre, 
and Harvey reported that they had hoisted the bloody flag, whilst some of the pirates brought 
from Johanna in the Greenwich had recognised the ships. Possibly it was nervousness on the 
part of ]Mr. Brow n, who had hoisted the Company’s flag on the London (Upton’s ship), and 
Downing (p. 49) says that Upton w^as afraid to attack without ^Ir, Brown s orders. Upton 
says in his Log that the other ships would not support him, but his preference for discretion 
may be judged from another entry in his Log (24th April 1721) showing hoAV, on his voyage 
to Mocha, having sighted some Sanganian pii’ates, he carefully let them alone. So far then 
from attacking the pirates, he ordered the Prahm to be cut adrift and went his way. Quickly 
realizing the character of the man they had to deal with, England and Taylor sailed through 
the Bombay fleet, firing right and left on the ships as they passed them. The report of this 
insult did not fail to excite the anger of Governor Boone, and he placed Captain Macrae, 
who was only too eager to avenge his losses, in command of operations in the room of Cap- 
tain Upton (Johnson I. 127)^ without any civilian on board to hamper his proceedings ; but 
in accordance with Boone’s usual bad luck, Macrae never managed to come up wuthhis old 
enemies. Meanwhile, the Victory being very leakj^ the pirates after a short cruise on the 
Malabar coast, went to the Laccadive Islands, but finding no good anchorage, passed on to 
the Island of Melindra, wLere they treated the inlia bit ants, men and Avomen, Avith the most 
fiendish brutality. Thence they returned to the Malabar Coast, and off Tellicherry took a 
small Amssel belonging to the Governor of Bombay and commanded by one John Fawke. 
They made him drunk and he began to brag of the punishment they Avould meet Avuth when 
Captain Macrae should catch them. As they coiuidercfl iMacrae avus indebted to them for 
treating him so leniently, tliey were highly indignant that he should take any steps against 
them and swore not only to take vengeance upon him but to treat with the greatest severity 
all ship’s officers who might fall into their hands. Their anger extended to Cap- 
tain England, Avhom they looked upon as the cause of their present dangc^r. HoAvever, com- 
ing to Cochin, they met Avitha very friendly reception from the Dutch, Avith Avdioia they traded 
secretly, though more openly Avitli the native^, for everything they wanted. The Dutch 
Governor even accepted presents of clocks and such like articles from tlnur plunder. 
From Cochin, sailing northAAurd, they suspected every sail they ‘-aAV to f>o one 
of Macrae’s A^essels, but this did iiot prevent them from spending a rioious Christmas (1720) 
in which they Avasted tuu-thiiah of the provisions wdii^'h they imd fust, purchased. In Feb- 
ruary 1720 they arrived at Mauritius, whither tliey had been eompelhMl to hv the leaky 
condition of the Ffcfary— they Avouhl iudeed have deedr-d icu’ had she nof earned most of 
their supply of arrack. On leaving thh pla-a', they r* liUed and rcJieallud tl,r Victory and 
then, having marooned Captain England and some o: friend? (Doumng, p. llfi says'ot) or 

70), sailed for Mascaivuluis under Captain Ta\Ior England manag('d to build a small 
boat in Avhich he and his party made their way to Madagascar (Johnson, i. 124). A.s 
of course, his share of the booty had been taken from him, he arrived in a state of great 
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poverty, being kept aliv(^ only by the charity o'f ‘=;ome pirate=? ^^ettled there. Soon after he 
died, conscience stricken and penitent for hi^ (Downing;, p. 135). Meanwhile Taylor 

had been joined by Condent (of the Fhjing Drajon. John^ ni, T. 137). wdio, having captured 
a big Jeddah ship, had taken her to St. Marv‘-i nndthere sank her. She is said to have had 
thirteen lakhs of treasnro on hoard, beside an immense quantity of dru^rs and spices. Igno- 
rant of their value or not knowing how to dispose of them, the pirates left them, with the 
guns and a largo quantity of cloth whi^h had f 'nimd part of the cargo, to lie and rot upon 
the shore (Downing, pp. 40. 01- 112)^^^. Taylor and Condent arrived at Mascarenhas on the 
8th April. In the port tliere wa? lying a large Portuguese vessel, the Nostra SenJiora da 
Cabo, which had been dismasted in a storm and forced to throw overboard all but 21 of her 
70 guns. Thinking that the ne^ATome^s were English, the Conde de Receira, 
Viceroy of Goa, who was one of the passengers, together with some of his companions, went 
to their ship to receive them, but the pirates, running alongside, crowded on board, and the 
ship was captured without any possibility of resistance. The boot}" thus taken was estimated 
at three million dollars in jewels and precious stones, and 500,000 crowns in cash. An Osten- 
der (the Os tend Galley formerly the Greylioiind of Loadoii), w^as lying on the other side of 
the island and this was also taken (Lazenby's Narrative, Misc. Letters Eecd., XIII, Nos. 97-99). 
On the 21 St April 1725 it was reported from Lisboa that the King of Portugal had sent a 
present to the King of China in return for one sent by him about three years previously in a 
ship which had been taken by pirates (Londoyi Gazette, 20-24 Apri71725). Possibly this was 
the Nostra Senliora da Cabo, but it may have been a Moor’s ship coming from China, which 
Downing says (pp. 51, 113) Taylor took in 1722. A French account (Bernardiu de St. Pierre, 
Voyage d. VIsJe de France, Let. XIX.,) says that the pirate captain in a fit of generosity released 
the Viceroy without random. Lazenhy saystliat some of the pirates washed to carry him off 
to Mozambique and make him pay a heavy ran=^om, but others said that, as most of his for- 
tune wms on board the captured vessel, it wa'^ not po^^ible to get much more out of him, and 
so it was resolved to release him for the comparatively Muall lansom of lOOO 
dollars. Even this concession must have a relief and, no doubt, the \ iceroy must have 
been grateful to the particular captain to whom it due. It is hardly possible that Taylor 
could have shown generosity to anyorc'. Colonel Biddulph (p. 15^) -^a^N it was La Boudin, ex- 
Captain of the Indian Qarnu who, on the deposition of England had been elected Captain of 
the Victory, Condent, aeeording toLazeuby, settled on the Mandats and, according to Johnson 
(IL 143) obtained a pardon from the Gi^vernor, Monsieur Desforges,!!'^ married Ins sister-in- 
law and subsequent] V retired to St. Malo, where lie established himself as a merchant. St. 
Pierre, on the other' hand, savs that tlr^ generous pirate, owing to some informality in his 
pardon, was subsequetUly Iraugod by a judge wdiose cupidity waas excited by his wealth. 
St. Pierre also tells us that shortly before his visit in 1770 there died in the Island the ast of 


the pirates w4io came ashore on thi'- occasion, a man name 


1 Adam, at the ripe age of 104. 
tliat many of the pirates 


savs 


An offi -cr of the BritHh X.ivy visiting Bourbon in HbiA 

" ; ■ ■ , "T , i,-, iiul'- i'i'l In- tlio f.Tct tlint two English vessels, the 

>'■ The creme.l l>v Iiin\ bo juU^. u ' in ,, .7, ■ . , j 

-Ua.vanil ,1,.. Llnnu.i't y,,./ vpiuteil lU the Em- on the oth Apr. 1,21 hat the p.rates had 
U nr.A. ela.s ,e.sol. a, s..., .1- Mualle.. of h.o i.nns .n.d that they .uto.uhxl to torm a settlement at 

Mauritius {L*‘ihbran(it. J^r' '■<, v. esip. , , ,, ir ^ 

1>8 o.jthe ir.tl. Aoiil 172 . 1 '',. Bombay ConneiUvroto ho.ue that they .ad hoard from Main, tmst^^^^^ 

several pirates had eon.;, .h-r-t" b.ke a.ivautago of a general pardon to all p, rates granted by the K.ng 

of Franoo {liombau Lfflrr. /? " / ) „ . 

no Mr. Charles (l,„ni (//A/eo/ "/ .Ma.rVh,,. p- U7) ^ays that M. de Beauydhers was Governor of 

Bourbon from 171.7 to 1721. and that M. Desforges Boucher became Oovernor >n l<-. 
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brought by Aver v, Engluiv], Condon and Patti^on^ were then alive and that their descendants 

were numn’ous (Grant, p. 164.) 

557. Leaving bcliind tliem the old Victorif with all the prisoners and useless hands, 

Taylor carried oft the Portuguese ship, now renamed the Victory, with 200 Mozambique negroes 
on board, to St. Mary’s, taking, says Downing (p. 51), a rich Moors ship from China on the way. 
Here the Ostend Galley having been sent down the coast for a new mast, when all the pirates 
but two happened to be ashore, the Dutchmen and Portuguese on board escaped with the 
ship. Nevertheless, with the help of Captain Macrae’s carpenter, whom they had forced to 
stay with them, the pirates refitted the new Victory (now with 64 guns and 100 men) and 
the Cassandra (now with 40 guns and 100 men). At St. Mary’s it is said that eighty of the 
pirates had died before the ships sailed. Going to the west coast of Madagascar in Tullear 
Bay, they took and burned a French ship of 200 tons. Then they went to St, Augustine’s, 
where they arrived soon aCter Commodore Matthews had left {See para, below) and finding 
his letters, they wrote with cliarcoal an impudent message on Captain Carpenter's tomb (on 
Moreslas Island in Carpenter Bay), saying that on the 28th February (1722) they were leaving 
for Port Dauphin (Downing, pp. 48, 62, 91), but went to St. John’s (east coast of Cape Colony), 
Delagoa Bay, Mozambique, and so to Massalcge (north-west coast of Madagascar ? Majanga). 
Here in December 1722 they separated. The Victory (with 220 men) and a small sloop of 
20 guns went to St. Mary’s and, according to Johnson (I. 136j, was burnt by her crew. The 
rest of the pirates sailed with Taylor in the Cassandra for the lYest Indies via the Cape, 
St. Helena, Ascension, Fernando Po, the Island of Aruba and at last to San Bias Keys (? in 
Mexico, Dej)osition of John Freeman, JIarch 1723, Off., Mi sc. Letters Reed., XIV. No. 162). 
Then Taylor went to Portobello (on the coast of Panama) and after a, perhaps, pretended 
attempt to procure a pardon through Captain Laws of H. M. S. Mermaid, he accepted a par- 
don from the King of Spain and was allowed to sell his booty at Portobello, subject only to 
the King's duty of 2it per cent. The pirates boasted that they could divide to each man £1200 
in gold and silver, be-adv's diainonds and ricli goods (Lid. Off , Misc. Letters Reed., vol. XIV, 
p. 205 et seq). Johnson (1. 140) says that Taylor obtained a commission in the Spanish 
service and commanded the man-of-war ^rliich in 1723 attacked the English logwood cutters 
in the Bay of Honduras, if John.'^on rcKrs to the Spanish ship which on the 10th March 
1723 took nine out of eleven Fngli-h ve>-( C in the Bay (>f Honduras and murdered all the 
crews, it is satisfactory to knovv’ tliat the juratc Edvvard Low, coming in immediately after 
this massacre, retook tlie captured ships and jmt all the Spaniards to the sw'ord {British 
Journal 11//; May 172.3). Aeeordnig t(^ Downing' {]>]> 65.107-8), the surgeon, through whom 
Taylor communicated with {Jnptain l/iws, was oiu‘ Wiiliain ?,bx)re f)f the Prosperffus of Tjondon 
(Captain Janies), who had forcibly delaiii'nl ])y Etigland aiid Ta\ lor throughout tlieir whole 
cruise in the Eastern Water- U(‘ (- rpi'd fio.m I’.inIo/- a)id wa.s taken by Captain Laws to 
Jamaica and there, his old ca])l;nn s]a'akn\Li in Jiis favour, lu' was cleared of the charge of piracy 
and came to England in th(i if lie is the Chief Surgeon mcaitioned by Lazenbv in 

his Narrative as having shown him a vciy doubtful friendship when Lazeiiby w'as forcibly 
detained by England and Tai lor, it was fortunate for him that Lazenby wais not at Jamaica 
when his case w as encpiired into. 

558 . Mention has been made in the last i)aragraph of the (expected arrival in Mada- 
gascar of Commodore Thomas Matthews. That officer with a small s(|uadron con]])osed 
of the Lion (Captain Ileadish), the Salisbury (Captain John Coekburn), tlie Exeter 
(Captain Ilobert Johnson) and the Sitoreham {(bT]>tain Covell iMaim') left England 

120 Thib is probably C iptaiii Pudtb >u of tlie St. G‘‘ on/r ^Ulo aocordin;? to a Portuguese complaint 
(Home O't.9, LX. pp. 31-33) on th.> Uth July 171 *, ufLur l.uming S(‘vrral ships, belonging to 

the native y)ririce of Cabinda tind L'>ang >, s iz(d a rortnguoso vesso] {OurLwiy I\r€re.s am/ NL Ayithony), 
put her ere .V ashore and carried her oli' to Cone: in tlie m (Julf, 
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ill February 17:20-1 for ?J.ulH£rascar witli the object (in compliance with the 
requests of the Fast tnOict (/omjiany) of dc‘stro\iuy th(' ])irali('al lu^sts in that island. 
When he arrived at St. Anuustine's, June 1721 (Downing: p. SO). Us shi])s having 
lost company, he left letters fur the SdUsbury with the ndti\es and went on to 
Bombay, where he arrive! in September, 1721. The letters remained untouched at St. 
Augustine's (or at Moreda- Island, Downing, p. G2) until the arrival, at the end of the year, 
of Taylor, to wlioin the nj lives w'ere forced to deliver them. Taylor, according to pirate 
custom, read them to hi^ crew and, in bravado, left the message above mentioned. Matthew.s 
was detained at Bomba v' fur a short time, but in February 1722 he started to cruise round 
Madagascar. At St. Aufru-tiiic‘s he found Taylor's message. At Charncck (?Charrack) 
Point, three leagues from St. Mary's^ ISth April 1722 (Downing, p. 92), he 
found the cargo of the iMoor ship taken by Condent lying on the shore, and 
salved the guns. Here they met w ith John Plantaiid^t (or James or William, see Downing, 
p, 63 and Dissent's Deposition. H. C. A. 1-iS), a native of Jamaica and an old pirate, who 
had come our wnth England (he told Dow'ihng, p. 117, that he belonged to the Cas-^andra) 
and had settled at Ranter's Bay ten or tw^elve miles from St. iMary's, as a King amongst the 
natives (Dowming, pp. 63-114). According to Downing, he established himself in supremacy 
over all the oth?r Ivings, but later on betook himself to India and entered the service of Angria 
W’ho made him one of his principal sea officers {Authentic Hist, of Tulajee Angria, p. 52)J*^- 
Matthews allowed his men to trade with Plantain, hut wJien Plantain had left on the shore, 
under a ver\" slender guard, the arrack and goods which he had purchased, the officers of the 
fleet sent boats at night and carried them off. This story is corroborated by the depo- 
sitions of two sailors, Charles karrat of the Lion and Dessent of the Salisburi/ {High Court of 
Admiralfu, 1-18). At St. Mary's the squadron made friends Avith the native Prince, con- 
flrming the alliance by ^w'earing by the sea and drinking a glass of sea- water mixed wJtli gun- 
piwder, a ceremony w’}ii<!i tin' piratc'^ hacl taught the natives (Dowaiing, pp. 93, 123). Ap- 
}>arently satisfied that he could do nothing more. Matthew's returned to India. After Law'son s 
light with Angrians {St r pira, 5(11 hrjnw)^ Matthew's mailed for England, where he arrived in 
July 1724. 


559 . So bad a reputation liad attached itself to ^Madagascar ])efore Matthew's visit, 
and so little W'as the palpable result of that visit, that the (\)mpany s ships did not dare to go 
there singly. As (‘aa i v sliipA course w'a'^ s^rirtly lU’c^-cribc'd before slic left England, the 
reasons fur anv chwiatiun h.id to ]>e ('(aaificd in the formal manner by the officers and 

p(Tty otlieer-;. the ('.^plain's opinion not bdng considered suitieitnJ by itself. On the 13th 
Nov^embw 1722 Ih ' foil iwiog do(mnv'ni. daP^d 23rd June 1/22, Lat. 36 1^0 o from Gape 
Eagulas |Aguiha-l, w.is pir-t ntod to 1 juA'uuiuil of Bombay; 


“ Wlmreas tlie sUp. /oAev Frdtm J: !<Aptain Edward ?Jartin] and the Hanover, both 
hound for llie lvi>l Indus, did ;w by order kec]) company togetlua* from the Downs to the 
Latitude of 1)5 S. and about I'P h'ngues west from Cape Bona Esperanza. where we met 
with a very linrd yah' of wind and a prodigious great sea wilii very thick weather, 
tho w'hieh continued several days, the wind varing [sir] all round the compass, 
which prodiKM'd very tUA. fog-^ i>y whicdi reason we lost com]iany and imtw'ithstanding 
all our (aideavours liave m! seen her sinetn and being now in the latitude of 
3b°S. and about M) leagues to (he Ka Jwnnl of ihe said (‘aj'e and know cog of the number o. 


121 Downin. (p. 1 1 (J rneum^ns Two m riantainV, ta.. Jaiucs Adair, a Scotchman, and Hans 

Burgen, a Dane. . i 

122 The author of tiu. pa.upl.lct wa. probably Pownin^. who is the ouly writer, far discovo-od, who 

renders the Indian word K(//(.'a ' ‘S' liff old". r m 

12-) Such Councils were the last vesti^o of the old Consultations prescribed by the Lawsof Oleron 
(ascribed to Richard I) to be held l)y captains witli their crows on all critical occasions. 
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P\Tate=; that frequent. Afadaga^car .aid 11 j(‘ ^fain. and more espoeially in the month of 
August Vvhic'li would the time, >]k>u 1!1 we proceed that passage, of our ])eing near the 
Island of rfolianna. vdau'e they took' the ( in that nirmth, it being the chief place of 
their remlezAOUS till the Mon-oons are over in Jndia Therefore we, John Bond and ofticers 
of the ship Hamrrr whose names are hereunder written, do protest against the said Pyrates 
and do declare that it is not for an}” private views or interest of our own, but for the safety 
of the ship and cargoe, do unanimously agree, conclude and resolve, to proceed the outward 
pas-age for the Island Zelone [Cordon] or the first place in India^ where we may get intelli- 
gence for our better security, we being now a single ship and not capable of defending our- 
selves against so great a number of enemies, vdiose force by all accounts is much superior to 
ours {hid. Off., Lo(f of Hanover). This document is signed by John Quick [Caulker], James 
Oliver [Carpenter], Griffith Thomas [Boatswain], Christopher Boulter [Gunner], Franldand 
Lucas, Adam Robarts, Robert Killets [? Midshipmen], John Browne [2nd Mate], George 
Court [Chief Mate] and John Bond [Commander]. The order in wffiich the signatures were 
made seems to approximate to the custom of the most junior officer expressing his opinion 
first in a Council of War, but how far freedom was allowed to sign or not to sign I cannot 
express any opinion. 

560. Though Commodore Matthews appear. s to have achieved nothing by his visit to Ma- 
dagascar, it marks the end of the use of that Island as a base for the Anglo-American pirates. 
Even those who had settled there died out or sank into absolute insignificance, though it 
continued to be a halting place for merchantmen for many years longer. In regard to the 
allegation that Commodore Matthews so far neglected his duty as to behave in a friendly w^ay 
towards the pirates. Captain Thornhill, Chief Mate in command, tells us, under date I2th August 
1 723, that at Mozambique a Portuguese official asserted that the Commodore, instead of suppress- 
ing the pirates, had traded with them and sold them all manner of naval stores, and that he 
had on board articles which had been taken out of the Portuguese ship {Ko>sfra Senhora da 
Cabo) but, says Thornhill, the Commodore had visited Mascarenhas. From this it may be 
supposed that our men-of-w'ar bought their commodities of the French Governor and at a 
very cheap rate, which I think any body would do and not slip so good an opportunity."' On 
the other liand. when one of Thornh ill’s midshipmen recognized on board the Portuguese 
man-of-war in Mozambique harbour a man who had served with the pirate Hornygold in 
the ^Vest Indies, the Portuguese refused to surrender him {L(>rj of ihr Duke of York). There 
docs not seem much to choose between the English, French Rutcli and Portuguese in their 
moral ideas about piracy. 

Malabarese. 

561. It has been mentioned that Commodore IMatthows arrived at Bombay in Septem- 
ber 1721. Downing says (pp. 55-59) that he assisted the Bombay Gov-ernment in an attack 
on Angria’s fort at Alibag, about 40 miles south of Boniba}^ wffiich was defeated owing to 
the treachery of their Portuguese allies. This, if Downing has not confused it with the attack 
on Glu'ria in 1720, was the last of Governor Boone's many unsuccessful attempts to reduce 
the Anglian pirates. He left for England in January 1721-2. On his return from Madagas- 
car in 1722, Matthews again offered his cassistance to the Bombay Government. Towards 
the end of the year, Captain Lawson, with men from tlie fleet, engaged Angria's grabs off 
Bombay, capturing one, the first of Angria’s fighting vessels to surrender to the English. 
It was commanded by a Dutchman, who was killed in the fight or Tis thought he would 
sooner liave blown up the ship than liave been tak^n ” (Downing, ])p. 07, 152). Another 
fight took somewhat earlier, the VkJorln Grab and the Rrrnajr ((Jompany’s cruisers) 

taking one of the Kcmpsaiint’s grabs and deJrf)ying aiiotluT, whilst on the 26th February 
1721-2, four of Angria’s grabs and several gallivats met two other erui.sers, viz. the Ear/fe 
Brigantine (Captain Martin) and the Hunter Galley (Captain Doggett) off Bassein. The 
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British were on the point of victory when the Hunter blew up with all on board. Downing 
(p. 50) says that the Eagle also blew up, but as a matter of fact she escaped with the 
Merchant and two gallivats which were under her convoy, after a running fight, to Serigon and 
thence to Mahim. Soon after, however, she was wrecked and became a total loss (Bombay 
Letters Received. I. 'I'lnd March 1721-2). On the 5th November 1722 the Victoria and i?€- 

were sent against Angria’s fleet, and off Versivah (Vesava St. John’s) they captured his 
Admiral GaUey, his Chief Subadar and 90 of his best peoxde. The rest of the fleet escaped to 
Raj apore River, but this affair so discouraored Angria that for some time his ships did not dare 
to leave harbour [Bomb. Letters Reed, lo April, paras., 7 andlo^ May 1723, pam. 19). According 
to Low (1. 101), during the course of this year, Bombay made an unsuccessful attack on Angria’s 
Fortress of Kolaba, a little south of Bombay. At the very time when the Bombay Council 
was so hard pressed in holding not only the Augrian but also the Sanganian pirates in check, 
Commodore Matthews chose to exercise his authority as a King's officer by receiving desert- 
ers from the Company’s ships and by ordering the Company’s cruisers to leave the posts 
assigned to them for his own convenience (Bomb. Letters Reed., 2rd January 1723-4, para. 9). 

Portuguese. 

562. In November 1722 Captain Thomas Smith (Fort St. Gtorgt thilley) took two pirates 
flying Portuguese colours. The Declarants [Smith and his officers] hoisted English colours 
and hailed her from whence she came and to wliom she belonged. Answer was made tliat 
their colours showed who they were, to which the Cojumander of the Bengal (Captain Wil- 
liam Jordan) replied that he trusted no colours at sea, but if they were what they pretended, 
he demanded their sending their boat on board (Bomb. Cons., ilth November 1722). 

Sanganians. 

563. On the 8th November 1723 the Bombay Council informed tlie Court of Directors 
that they proposed to form a cruising fleet of the Victoria, three galleys and half a dozen 
gallivats, to hold the sea between Carwar and the Sanganian Coast, and hoped to lake many 
of “ the Sanganian boats which cruise about the high lands of St. John and intercept our 
trade in small craft.'’ The Victoria had recently taken one of these and made 36 prisoners : 
the boat itself was sold for 300 rupees, which, according to custom, was divided amongst the 
captors (Bomb. Letters Reed., Sth November 1723, para. 24) 

564. On the 3rd May 1724 the Fort St. George Galley brought in a grab which carried 
no pass, but claimed to belong to the Pvaja of Porepatam, supposing her to be really a San- 
ganian. The Raja reclaimed her, saying that he had sent her a'^ convoy to some of his ships 
sailing to Mocha, and proving that in her pa><age she had fought two Sanganians. One of 
these, a grab, had escaped, but the otlu'r. a larnc Surat ship which the Sanganians liad taken 
a year earlier, had been burnt in the light. Accordingly, the Bombay Coimeii returned the 
Raja’s ship, but only after ho had paid up oUO rupees for the tomiag(‘. which liad sailed out 
of his port that s^a^on without passc'^, and with the warning that any ship of his found at 
sea after the lOih Seplendicr without a pass would be confiscated (Bomb. Letters Rccd., IMh 
Sept. 1724). 

V. Suppression of Piratical Communities. 

565. The disappearance of European pirates from the Eastern Waters allowed of the 
rocrudesceuco of indigenous piracy, but the inciv.isc European coimuiTcc, especially Brithh, 
made it necessary for the latter to l<iko xlw matte!' '>t‘riuimly in ii.ind. In earlier days the 
English (like otlua' Laroj)eand liad looked up')!i tlu' imtiv'o pirates chiefly as one nuans 
of keeping their rivals out' of their way, but thr iin[>unity thus bestowcal upon the pirates 
only taught them how to light and wludted lln-ir appetites lor the fine prey to la' got from 
the English eoimtry tradt' and still more from ihe British Europe ships. 

566. Among.J the nativi' pirates theiuselve-. the Sidis, who Indd the Mughal commis- 
sion para 305 abrn:e). were so weakened by the rise of the Maratluis, especially by the 
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great defeat which the latter inflicted on them in 1732, when they lost most of their territory 
and seaports, that they were strongly iaelined to seek friendship with the British and retire from 
piracy (Bomb, Gaz., XXVI. i. 161). In June 1758 the British occupied the Sidi capital of 
Rajapore, and in December of the same year acquired predominance in Surat, whilst in 
1759 they were appointed Admirals of the Mughal, with the special duty of suppressing piracy 
(Auquetil du Perron, L'Inde, II. 30). The petty piratical States south of Mount Deli had 
been reduced to quiescence before 1750 (See para. 625 below). In 1756 the Angrians were 
suppressedby the capture of Gheria by Watson and Clive, only to be replaced by the Sivajis 
or Marathas, who however both indulged in piracy themselves and encouraged it as over-lords 
of Kolhapur (Mai wan) and of the Sawunts (Vingurla), both of whom were reduced by the Bri- 
tish in 1812. With the suppression of the Wagher^ of Gujarat in 1820 the Sanganians 
practically disappeared, and the lessons given by the British to the Joasmis in 1809 and 1820 
culminated in the Permanent Peace of 1813 which put an end to organised piracy^ in the 
Persian Gulf. 

567 . In the Far East the occupation of Rhio by the Dutch in October 1818 and of Sin- 
gapore by the British, Gth February 1819, made pirac}^ in the Malacca States a very hazard- 
ous occupation, whilst the introduction of steam vessels in 1837 sounded the death knell 
of piracy in the Malay Archipelago ; but the Illanuns were not driven out of Borneo until 
1846, and their last base in that island, namely Tungku, was not destroyed until 1852. Mean- 
while the Suluans had receiv'ed a shattering blow in the capture of the Island of Balagnini 
by the .Spaniards in 1848, and were finally subdued in 1851. A little earlier, in 1849, Raja 
Brooke with tlic aid of British warships had taught the Borneo Malays and Dyaks a severe 
lesson. These acts of force would, if they had stood alone, have proved as temporary in tlieir 
results as the previous punishments inflicted by the Dutch, for to destroy towns which could 
be rebuilt in a few days, to burn prahics which could be easily replaced, to put to flight bodies 
of pirates, the bulk of whom escaped into jungles into which they could not be followed, 
could not have had any permanent effect unless supported by more convincing measures. 
What really put an end to Malay piracy was the use of steam vessels which could run down 
the swift war-prahiis of the Mala 3 ^s, and the restoration of commerce and security which made 
peaceful trade more profitable than piracy. The first ^t cam -vessel used against the pirates 
was the English East India Company's Diana in 1836. The man who first showed that a 
peaceful life was practicable and profitable for the Malays was Raja Brooke of Sarawak. 

568 . In (_Uilua piracy was so mixed U[) with patriotic rebellion and with smuggling that 
it is difficult often to distinguish })elwecii these difrerenl forms of illegal aetivit}', but piracy 
seems to have come, to an cfid as a profe.^slou in China vitli the ordinances of C^overnor 
Macdoiiell in 1867. Crum this date Hongkong eea^rMl to be a source of iiitelhgence and 
reprovisionment for the piratical organisations which from tinu^ immemorial had been 
closch^ connected with the islands lying in the mouth of the Canton River. 

569. Sporadic outbreaks of piracy have since occurred in all parts of tlie Eastern Waters, 
but uoue of such importaaco as seriously to threaten the security of cummcTCC. 

Malabarese. 

570 . In 1724 the Dutch made an unsuccesMul attack on Angria s foriiv.ss at \ ijaydurg. 
In 1727 lie took an English ship, and it \v,is reported that the Bombay Cfuvernment was 
forced to cxpf'iul £59,0(j0 annually fur protection against the rouatry pii'ates, of whom he 
w.i.^ tlic ill )-^l IrouhlcsonK'. fn 1728 he retook the grab which l^awson had talvcii in 1722 
(See pfira. 'ibl ahone) In 1729 Angria took the Company’s Galley A-b/f/ IU7Aam, and 
treated very (umelly Captain MoNeale and other prisoners, whom however he released for 
the paltry ransom of live hundred rupees (Bon}L. Gaz., I. ii. 87 ; Bomb. Quarterly Revkiv, 
IV. 72 ; Low. 1. 104). 
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LAND S ANECDOTA SARIACA ON THE SYRIANS OF MALABAR. 

Xra^^slatj-d from the Latin by the Revd. H. HOSTEX^ S.J. 

(Continued from i^ige 4G.) 

Observations by the Revd, H. Hosten, S.J. 

These summary historical notes by the Priest Matthew are full of inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. It is not our object to discuss or refute them at any length. We shall 
refer the student to the Travancore Jlanital, II. 135 — 223, where G. T. Mackenzie has 
compiled a very elaborate history of Christianity in Travancore and Malabar generally. 
The chief interest of Matthew's paper to me personally is that it mentions Manikka Vasakar, 
Thomas Cana, Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh. 

1 The year 52 A.D. Further study should disclose how the year 52 was arrived at. In Thomas 
Ramban’s poem of 1601 the date of St. Thomas’ arrival m Vlalabar is December 50. Nowadays the year 
52 has acquired a certain fixity in books on St. Thomas published in Malabar. 

3 Mylapore. The priest Matthew already deviates from the usual accounts which bring St. Thomas 
first to Malabar. 

4 Malankarai, This is the name used exclusively by the Syrians for Malabar. Trai\ Man., I. 3. 
“ This is Malankara, a small isiai^ in the lagoon S. E. from Koduiigalur.” ( J. Burgess^ Itid. AnL, 
IX (1880), p. 313 n. 2). 

5 Kutkajd. Is not this Kottakkayab or rarur Kottakavu, near Crangauore? J. Burgess {Ind. Ant, IX, 
313) identifies it with Kottakayal. do Couto also speaks of Calicut, but doubtfully, as the place where St, 
Thomas fii’st landed. In Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 4: : Tom. S, Lisboa, 1788, p. 274, he says that St. Thomas first 
landed at Mogodover Pat ana, where according to Abdias, he converted a son of the King of Malavar, who 
must bo he of Paru, where ho landed, and where there are still many Clu'istians to-day. Or perhaps the 
fii-st city whore he landed was Caheut, where the Ciialdean books say ho converted the Christian Perimal, 
the Emperor of thow^holeof Malavar.” de Couto may have mistaken Kutkajei for Caheut. Does Lacroze 
follow do Couto ? Paruris considered to be one of St. Thomas’ Seven Churches, and so is Kokaiuangalaiu 
and Ncranani, but not Irapeli and Tirubokut. 

6 Irapeli. Edapuli or RapoHm is mentioned as having a Kouio-Syiian Cliurcii, Si. George's, and 
another of Sts. Peter and Paul ; VcraiioU is mentioned as having a Latin Church, St. Joseph's. CJ. Pauliiius 
a S. Barth., India Or. Christ. ^ Romae, 1794, pp. 267, 269. Whitehouso identities Rapulin with Edapal 
(du Perron, 1758), Edapuli (Paulinas) and Ecldapally. Yerapalli, near Eddapalli, X.E. from Cochin.” 
(J. Burgess, Ind. Ant., IX. 313 n. 4) . 

Menezes visited in order the churches of Carturie, Corulegato and Igiihaperi,. This kut, in the 
kingdom of the Pimenta (or Pepper?) Queen, had a church dedicated to the H. Ghost. Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 14. 
Whitehouse identifies Menezes’ Xagpili or Ignapeh with Raulin's Xogaparo (1745), du Perron’s Church of 
the H. Virgin of Nagapojo, Paulinas’ Xagapushc, and Xdgapare. (p. 297), T. K. .Joseph distinguishes 
Xayapalli (^luttachira with its Churcli of tlie 11. Ghost, Geuwa’s ignhaperi) fiom Xagapula. 

0 Tirubokut. This must be Tiruvaiikoilu, or Travancore. In 1590, Christians, who were so in name 
only, at a distance of 25 leagues from Quilon, towards Capo Comorin, were worshipping a cobra. They had 
been more than 50 j^ears without a priest, dc Menezes sent them a Vicar. {Jornada, bk. 2, ch. 8, fob 94 v. col. 
L) 

10 AJUr 92 years. On what is this period based ? If St. Thomas died in a.d. 78, to account for the 
Salivahaua era, this would bring us to a.d. 170. I do not tliink that Mylapore was ever without Christians 
until th'^y were driven out from there sonic time between. Xicolo de Conti s visit (c. a.d. 1430) and a.d. 1500. 

U Manitbn^r. This is Manikka Vasakar, whose connection with the Christians is still a hopeless 
tangle. Wo deal luoru fully with this incident in our book on Antninitlcs of S. Thom>' and Mylapore, now in 
the prooS. .\ I’ulN'cl i('u of Syrian texts and traditions on Manikka Vasakar is a great desideratum. 

13 lit noii,>e< d th' orthodox jaith , Tiio oecacion is often said to have been the macluuations of Manikka 
\’asaka^’. 

13'< 9(» f'undie'-i r nonnerd ihr Jaiih, Wo arc still in tho dark about the ^lauigvainakkar, the families 

w'hich arc ^ ml to lieve yielded. There are still representatives of this defection and of the Manigramakkar in 
Malabar. Ft. i-^ not yi i loo late perhaps to study their traditions and what books and ritual they may have. 

Mattliow .sfitMks of 160 families, of which 06 yielded and 64 remained steadfast; ^Mackenzie of 96 w'hich 
yielded and s which remained faithful ; Visscher says that for want of teachers the 160 families were reduced 
to 96 and then to 64. 

15 The Catholicus of thp Ea^i. Adrian Fortescue (The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 357) refers to 
passage without venturing to explain tho title ‘Cathoheus cf tho East.’ VTiy has another version, to bti 
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fouiifl ill Ittip's History (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, brought in the Catliolicus of Jerusalem and YustMius of 
Antioch ? Swanston mentions Eustathius of Antioch. Now Eustathius of Antioch was deposed in the 
Council of Antioch in a.d. 330, and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in a.d. 360. CJ. Bardenhewer, 
Patrolomf, 1908, pp. 216; 252. Ittup's Yustedius appears to be Eustathius pronounced in English fashion, 
which does not improve the situation. Did he find the name in Swanston ? How did Swanston obtain it ? 
Have we merely a belated effort here to connect the primitive Church of Malabar with Antioch ? A 
passage quoted from Buchanan in favour of a pre-Portuguese conneclion witli Antioch {Trat\ Man., II. 
124) is unauthenticated. 

16 Their hishops ayvi mert.’ltatvs. Land misunderstood this pa^'Sage. He speaks of conditions in 
India, instead of at Edessa. 

19 Thomas oj Jerusahm. Why is Thomas said to have been of Jerusalem ? The Portuguese writers 
always call him Cananeo, without commenting on Canaan or Cana, At times they call him a merchant. 
They do not speak of the Bishop of Edessa and his vision, nor of a migration, which makes me suspicious 
about the later stories. 

Is Thomas called ‘ of Jerusalem ’ because he had been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ? 

I look with the greatest suspicion on the mention of Jerusalem and Antioch in this affair and at this 
date. If, as Fr. Monserrate says (1579), Thomas Cana came a first time to India via Ormuz (and by what 
other route do we suppose him to have come?), we do not expect him to have communicated with any 
one else than the Bishop of Edessa. All running to and fro between Edessa, Jerusalem and Antioch for 
the sake of the Bishop of Edessa’s \dsion or dream must appear fanciful, or inspired by party -spirit. 
The same for the permission granted by Antioch to the Bishop of Edessa to visit India. 

20 A.D. 345. The Brahmans of Calicut calculated that the last Cheraman Perumal, with whom the 
Christians connected their Thomas Cana, ceased to reign in a.d. 347, and Bishop Roz gives March 1, 346 as 
the date of his death. There is, therefore, some consensus here, which we should think is not accidental. 

21a The Thomas Cana copper-plates still in Malabar. This is a sample of Matthew’s inventions. To 
us who try our utmost to rediscover these plates, Matthew's information is au intolerable hoax. The 
Christians of 1599 were already com2daining that the Craiiganorc plates had been lost through the care- 
lessness of the Portuguese factor of Cochin. 

82 Kuramaklur. This can be no other place than Crangaiiorc, Curanguluru, as Monserrate spelt it 
in 1579. 

25 Sapor ami Pirut in A.D. SJ3. Bishop Koz 2;)ut3 down their arrival as i0<> years after the founda- 

tion of Quilon (therefore in \.d. 925). Cf. Catfi. EncycL, New York, XIV^ 08 lb, Gouvea {Jorna/la, fol. 4v) 
says they came not many years after tho foundation of Quilon, which ho set down in a.d, 1002-780 or a.d. 
822. We ex 2 )oct 777 instead of 78D. In his Jornada, fol. 94v col. 1, he says of Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh 
that they received fav’^ours from “tho then King of Coulao, seven hundred and thirty-three years ago,” This 
makes a.d. 1Go2 — 733 or a.d. 809. Raulin’s 879 (p. 434) is tho result of a bad subtraction. Lc Quien’s “about 
880 ” should drop out on this aocoiint also. Assornani's 922 would Ije based on Gouvea’s 822 for tho foundation 
of Quilon and Roz’ “ KM) year.', lator.” (C/. Raulin, p, 5n ) Seal i ger giv^es 907 for the beginning of tho Calicut era, 
not for the foundation of Quilon: the stranger is the mistake of du Pf^rron, who gives 825 for the foundation 
of Calicut. CJ. Paulmiis, Ind. Or. Christ, pp. 11-12, Paulinus has 825 for the arrival of Thomas Cana, and 925 
for the arrival of Mar Sapor and his companion XXII ; 19-20). His 925 is founded on do Souza’s 

Or. Conq , which is based in this matter on the very words of Bishop Roz. Roz’ a.d. 825 100 = 925, is sus. 
pect because of a round figure. If tho plates of the Quilon Tarisa church are dated in a.d. 824, as was gene- 
rally thought, it may wein:)e that the era of Quilon is duo to the Christians. 

Zaleski {Les origines du ChrhtinrCi^m^ mix Jndrs, p. t3S) says that the following wrong dates have been 
given for Thomas Cana : 745, 825, S55, 907. 5^0 have 800 for Tiior nas Cana in Asstunani and Kaulin (Haulm, 
p. 434). Wo know what to thinkof 825 mid 907;855ie prob<d>]y H luliu'.^ e. \.d. 850 for tho arrival of 
Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh ho is r(\',pr)n.''iblo for 7K5 ? Vi'^iher, traubljitiug an account by Mar Gabriel. 
(Cf. Germann, p. 91, who rejt'ct.^ it). 

26 Stharjt 'iu. The Portuguese cdteri sp('ak of tlieUvn AntU'uian brolhers, Bi.shops, or of Sapor and 
Prodh; but who is responsible for Saul «uid Ambrose ? 5l.iruv;in Sabir tso (Sbaryeshu) is lui'niioned in 
tho Quilon Tarisa cftpper-plate.s (f)f ^ lu S2t ?). Is it e.stablished t hal he is ddferent from jNIar Sa|>f)r ? As h»r 
Prodh, may he not be tho Budh Periodpiite.^ who under I’.ifrinreh Kzerhiel, e a.d, .57(6 had charge of the 
Cbristuins of Persia and the neighbouring countries of the Indies, and who translated an Indian bnok, 
Calilogh and Darnnagh, into S\Tiac ? As.sorn., B.O , lU. Pt,. 1, 219. 

The Romo-Syrian chunLes now deduMhd to St-:. Crrvasius and IVotasius wt'ro Ixdoro de Menezea 
dedicated to Mar Sapor and Prodh. 

27 Sakirhirti. In a Syriae oxtnict, winch is however nio<l<>rn, in Land's A)}rcc!ola Syriaca (Latin, 1 

125 i Syriuc, p, 27), it la atated that tluee Syrian Misbioiiariob cainc to Kaulaiu iu a.d. 823, and got leave 
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from King Shakirbirti to build a church and city at Kaulam. It would seem that there is some connection 
between the date assigned to this event and the ‘ Kollam era’; but what it is we cannot say. ShaktrbU'tt is 
evidently a form of Chakravartti Ruja.'" Yule, Hohson-Johfion, s.v. Quilon. 

3 0a Drnho, Thomas, Jacob, audJahbaloho, ''From the letter of the bishops of India in 1515 [if/c for 150-tJ 
what is said of those three bishops, i c., Mar*Daa or Dena, Thoma, Jouuain, appears to be wroiio, because 
only two were then sent, viz., John and Thomas, in a.u. 149U. Thomas alone then leturned to 
Mesopotamia and he then brought three other bishops with him to Indai, i.t Deniuu Jaballaha and 
Jacob.” Raiiliii, p. 9 u.b. See also Tmv. Man., li. 148 — 149. 

31 Lord Abraha7n in 1580. His credentials contained a letter from Pope Pius IV. of Febr. 28, 1505 
Cf. T rav, Man., II. 1G5-171. He died in 1597 (not in 1590), according to the Jesuit authorities. 

33 Bnrniny of Syriac books. Most authors, not exclmhng our modem Ruino-Syrians, cannot write 
dispassionately of this matter. Let them examine the Jornada and the decree's of the Council of Diamper 
for what was done. Cf. Raulin’s Elogia for an extract from a letter of J. M. Campori, S.J., Nov. 28, 1599. 

34. oO.OOO double gold pieces. I find no allusion to this in any other book at my disposal. 

34ia Tiiey submitted to the Frank bishops. The real story is in Trav. Man., II. 174*180. 

36 Mar Ignatius. Even the Romo -Syrians still believe, as I had occasion to hear more than once 
while in Malabar (1924), that Mar Ignatius was drowned ])y the Portuguese before Cochin. But foul play 
was ascribed equally to the Portuguese, and each time rashly, in the case of several other Bishops and 
priests who died while out of Malabar, in territory belonging either to the Portuguese or to the French. 
Some Latin authors, for instance Raulin, p. 442 col. 2, say Mar Ignatius Wcis burned by the Inquisition of 
Goa. Friar Paulinus says he died at Goa about a.d. 1654 {Ind. Or. Christ, p. 73). There is no reason 
why the ordinary historian should not accept Mackenzie’s findings about his feeing deported to Portugal 
and d^dng at Paris on his way from Lisbon to Rome. 

3 7 By jnean^ of the Syrian deacons. Menezes had deposed neither the bishops, because after Mar Abra- 
ham’s death there was no Syrian bishop left, nor the priests. Land, finding only deacons mentioned here, 
jumps to the eou‘''lu.'^ion that M-mezos had deposed bishops and priests. No attempt to verify a statement. 

3 5 jMidum^tri. Matanoheri, now part of Coehin. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 184. Alanghat is the same as 
Mangate. 

40 A bishop of the Frafiks. This cannot bo Francisco Roz, who died in 1624 at Parur, where he is 
buried. It is not likely either tliat Bishop Francis Garcia bo referred to. The allusion appears to bo to the 
Carmelite bishops, the first of whom arrived at Palur on Febr. 22, 1657. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 186. 

4 la Catholicus of the East. The title seems to be used here in the sense of “ the Jacobite Catholicus 
of Antioch.” 

42 Mar Gabriel. There is much divergence about the year of his arrival in Malabar : 1704 and 1709 
{cf. Raulin, 445. col. 2) and 1708 {Trav. Man., II. 203-204). He did not die in 1716, as Assemani asserts, 
but in 1731 (Trav. Man., II. 205). 

4t 0/ the Franciscans ? We should understand the Jesuits, chiefly those of Ambalakada. They were 
called Paulites or Pauli sts all over India, from their College of S. Paolo de S. Fe at Goa. 

46a The priest Matthew. The dale of Matthew’s letter does not appear. Land seems to confuse him 
with Mar Thomas I\’', with whom Dr. Schaaf, Professor of Oriental Languages at the Leyden University, 
^j^tered into correspondence after 1714. Mar Thomas IV. mentions bchaaf in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, dated from Pharahur Patana (Parur) the 25th of Elul (Sept.) 1720. In the same letter he mentions 
a certain priest, Matthew Beticulel, whom ho trusted. Cf. Trav. Man., II. 204*205. As Mar Thomas IV. 
died in 1728 and Mar Gabriel in 1731, it is possible that, as Mar Thomas IV is not mentioned by Matthew, 
our document was written after his death. We might therefore think that Matthew's letter is of about a.b. 
1730. 

Among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden University, No. 1211 is entitled thus : — 

Malaydlattil olla suviydni’kkdrkka bharicca bhavitankal , i.e., Events which occurred 
among the Syrian Christians. 

It begins with the arrival of ‘Mar Thomma ' in the year 82^^ after the birth of Christ,’’ 
wTotc K. Rost, Professor of Dra vidian languages at Cambridge (fi Nov. ISGO). Ho took it 
to b(' 8i)0 years old, but R. Collins, Principal of the Church Missionary College, Kottayam, 
wrote : It is the cominenccmimt of one of the many histories, scattered amongst the people, 
relating to th(‘ Syrian Church. A reader in my employ has a ^tS. i>eginuing much in the same 
way. The bit which Hr. Rost sends is certainly quite modern.” Cf. Laud, Anecdota Syriuca, 
L pp 


sic. 
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Xo. 1215 in the same library ('ontains liturgical vritings of the SjTO-lMalabar Church 
(post-PortUiXucse, [Ionian CThwlk-}. Cf. IbiL. un. S-12. At ful. 29i' of tlu‘ !MS. there is a 
mention of *’ Dom Fianci^cus aletropolita/' 

Laud docs not tt‘li us how these reached Leyden. Tlh AneeJobf do not contain 

anvthiiig ukt' tor iht' ])urpo'‘’C‘ (A our •: ou Ida ma^ an i the 'h, Thomas 

Christians. 


Remarks by T. K. Joseph, E.A., L.T., Trivandrum. 

The following notes were received by me after I had sent my paper to the Indian 
Antiquary. They refer to l.and's nole^ and mdno an^. have Innu uiven tlie same numeral 
notation . — IT . H . 


i Moljol:are is ^MahTinkara, a i^rnall island in the lagoon S E. irorn *’ Crangauore,” as Burgess says. 
It is quite different from Malaiikara, Mulabar. The names diitVr m meaning and in'spelline. It is nut 
Mavelikkara. 'Malyuukara is clo^e to IbLiair, to the noitli of the lowlier. 

5 Kutkwjfl is Kutnikkayal, Parur : not Calicut. St. Thomas did not land at Calicut, but he is said 
to have c-tablishcd one of his seven chnreho=i at Paiur or P.'ilayur, whicli I suppi.se de Couto means by 
Calicut. Paiur is far away from Calicut. [The only I't^a-^i.jn fur bringing in Calicut seem^ to b** tliat sium' 
(chiefly the Muhammaduns ?) made t-f CaiiLUt ilu' ca^jltal of the Purunial — IX H J 

t Jrap^I^: luippalli. Sr. Tlaunas did not found a fluireh hero Tin- ' ~ in a v Parur. It is neither 
Verapoli nor Ignupt h. 

7 Onkamaaalam is not Hangalam. 

9 Tirubokut IS 'J'lriu ankutf^ in S. TravaucLiro. Tlicre are ' Tarisa Churiiju- ‘ t \t n now in Tiruvau- 
kote. They are referred to in one of the Diainp^r Decrees and by Couvra. Tins is the Tiramgoto of Bar- 
bosa. This name of the old capital of Venad is now applied to the whole State of Travaneore. St. Thomas 
did not f(iund a church here, but tlie Tarl-a Chri 5 )tians there say that they were brointht lotho place f ruin 
Mylapore by St. Thuuia'^. [It is quite ])os.:!ible that, as our first inissinn:>ri<*> often .-ay, some people ran 
away from iMylapore to Travaneore. This may have h>e»^a m the tifte. ruh eentury, before the arrival ol 
tlio Prutinau* when iMyhqiore was destroyed as a Clrri^tian settlement, — H.H.l 

10 (Hosteii.) ^ullv({J>u7ia. I have not seen tin' Sdlivahaiia era u-vd in any Christian records, okl or 
new, in Malabar. 

[Th(‘ Rtv. Matthew Theccanat wrote to me from Sacred Heart Mount, Kottayam, :2S. 8.1921 ; I 
have come across a manuscript c.*py of a book obtained from a jiiiest of abv)ut sixty-four, who gut it from 
a grand-uncle of his. 1 he hook must therefore have been written not later limn a hundred years ago. The 
book opens thus: ‘Mar Thomman (St. Thomas) came to iMalanknra (Malabar) in the year 78 after the 
birth of tlie Me-.-^iah and \isite(l tile Periimal. He built a (*hurf h in iMailapur, came to Malabar, f-rected 
seven crosscf, and ja'cached the F<uth. lUo y(*ar-^ aftor Ciie buth of Mautii K.-^.^o (the Mcessiah) Thomas of 
Cana lanthagin Crauganore, when tlie Vavauas (the Cb-eeks ?) w ere trading in the kiiurduins of the Enq)er(»r 
of Cranganorc and Calicut. Thom. is vi-itrd tlauo ( in]>t“ror.s and got from thi in 444 Mulams (ceut.s) ul land.' 
After this lh<’ aiitb<-r of ihi' iK'ok mention-; the privileges gr.miedto 4'homa- of Cana by the IVninuik” 
Whatever be th- v<due of the dato \,u. 78 for St. Thomas’ ]<iiiding ni Malabar, it is the lir-t \earo! the 
Sulivahaiia era, and, if Sali\ .ih.-, ou luoaii- the i ro.'-" -boiuo or u '---bMirer, it would fi flluw that, u-a .lesuit 
Missionary (Bishoi) Roz) wriUe in 1(304, t hr. Fudiaus ealculatod tbrnr <rali-uu tb< (lo.ulii-f ,'^t. Tlaunas 
With Wiiford I hold that SMi v.'iliana !-> (.'bust or 'J’iioma^ — jl H | 

jBut Ib’of. Rapsuu says that tlie fiT'-t year of Kauislika’s i ceju \vu mu.-t probably 7S a. u. and that evi- 
donres inako il ".si'ciii ulna ‘t n it<i:u t biit Kani-'hka v a- the fi uiah r<0lhe ui lI-knoAMi era which bi'gan 
ill 78 A.D. ’ — ry. Ifi'loj'j oj f/i'lici I, 192 J, jip. aS 2 , .188 .md i’reM‘‘»\ ])p. 

Wlule [’rof. (b .Ti>u\eau-Dubn ml -a:d : '' Wo .diall t horofMroe, au'ludo t h u Kanislika is not the foundor 
of the Saka era. ’ And ” the imu-i -^implo, tho mo-t uat ural and the ne ,-t logo al t lieoi y eon-i^ts in sa\ me ; 
Th(' Saka era of 78 was founded by C},,i dit aim/’ kmc irt rj)aim- rf \„' o /,/ // tin Ihccan, I’oud.- 

cherry, 1920, [ip. 8 4, 80. — '■J’.lC..J.'j 

11 Mamkbo'>ris I^l.XnikkuV.'iolmkai , uhu .../d, ni a .MaX'Vrilam M8, hml..ry, to lm\i>eum»- to Qmlou 


m A.D. 81.7. S. my Malahat' <'}>itst>a,i ('oi^p r >, pp. 49, OO. 

13 l»; IjI q’h . . n jjigr, ; , tbu'er m dili'frvip ver.>i(>ii-;, 

l'(HtL It' ^ : Z/O/g >'! , m the on-jinal S/i'ac, is akm t«j }> th, in llidhX Iv 

m a hou-o, liou-oliulfl, taunly , ih'I ' 'mmumty, or ehurch. 

14 (Huston.) M'ln tf <i,re AIanir‘ram<.ii,kar ev» n 
flass of Sudra-. The high-cia-s 8uoi. 

Tho (.Id eeneiation of them admits, tlr.iij 


1 5“th* -da, etc., and me.iu.s pci.ple 


ikjw iu (hiilon and Ka \ amknlam, but they uro a low 
them contemptuously Kummukhavar, i.* ‘ landdisherrutru 
i ep niy, il'ai t h*- ir ;im,o>tor vyem Ciiristiaus, 
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19 T1i07aa<i of J^rnsvli .tK Sf. Thomas, AirniikkavAchakar, Thomas Cana, and tho KadlCi=^ (Sap )r aud 
ProtUi) are ronstant factor^ ra all vor^ion^ of Malabar Cliristian tradition 

21 Sf rkuti is Clidrakun, whirh means Kinc: ut M<ilabar. 

22 Kuramallar : Crauaanf.re : not Kotainalur, 

23 ;<,irlan ralh‘ rs : iJi>b(,jjs or PaliieLrelis ; not piic^t'=>. Syiian prie-ts are nor caded fathers, except 
recently in Inination of tbr* Rn-rn^rae-e practice. The word in tho original must be .some form of abun, 
father, Cp. ‘ Abba, fath.-r ' of iho Bible. Abuna Jacob i-^ Bishop Jae ^b, thou^di htarally ‘ Father Jacob ’ 

25 Lord Scipor, M<i>’ Se.p<er, Bnh. tp. ]\Iar (Syi iac) “ Lord, applied t o laynnm also as a term of respect, 
o., })y servant io nsa--:' r-. 

Seherje^ii is B.r Bb , o’ the two C'-ippor plates of the (}uilon Cliurch (c. R80 a d ). 

(Ho-un.i 'J h i( iIo\> iim daU'^ con, 1 think, bo taloat a-> <orrecr. Sabr I'^b of the Qiulon Church 

cojipcr plate- came e, httlohefoio a n, S25,md refoiutdcd Chidou m S2'). Mar Sapor came in Sa hj- lio's ship, 
either with that merchant or after liis reloundinu Quilon, c. a.d. 823. The Qudon Church plates are oi 
c. 880 A.D. All these events are generally assigned, wrongly, to tho same year. 

Bishop Roz’ 100 years after the fotinda.tion of Qudon " is the approximate date of the plates (c, SSO). 

1 G02 — 733"8G9 in Jornada is, T -upposo, \ he ac-tnal date of the earlier of the two sets of Qudon Church plates. 

Raulin's S79, if it be correct at ail, nuiy ujjply to tlie second set uf Quilon Church plate.s. Le Quieii''> 
‘about SSO ’ is the date of the Quilon Clmrcli plate-’. [’Ratilin sa\s at p. 434 : ‘‘ According to tho Alakibar 
tradition. Couvea wrote that tbf<e tvvo I’i-hop- jMar 2\abro and ^Tar Prodh] were '^ent to those chun lies a 
hltie after the foundation of tla^ to\^ll. < f c'v.ulaia, whort* they built tlieChunh of St. Tlicunas, 733 \ear.s 
before ihe year tslu n Uunvi'a vmJe. tla i i- lt>i'2 : Ir nre \vr* concludo tliat thi- happened in \ n. 879.’’ 
Rauhn should have '^aid a.d, SG9.— H.H. j 

’The Calicut ora.' Xo such eia m known. I think oldwriiei- called the Quilon era the Calicut, era, 
because of a confusion between Ciluilon in Travaiic»av .ind Quih^u mar Cahnit. Tlie former was called 
ICui-akkeni Ivollam (Quilon); the lattci*. Pantalayini Knllam (Chid'^u) 44hs hitter has hecome I’aiularani 
(Portuguese), Flaudrina (Odonc), Fandrecah (an Arabic anlln.r). F.mdara'na (Ibn Batuta). Some accounts 
say that Vasco da Gama lirst lanch d here. 

The jJates of the Quilon Tari.sa Church are not of S24, but of circa SSO. Sahr lAo, re-founder of QuiIon iii 
Travaucore, must havt^ ]>ecn ahnut SO years old when he got tlie plates. 

Sabarjesu is Maruvan Sabir I -u of the Quilon Church plates, rvlaruvaii ii>, I think, a variant of Alar, lord. 
Sabr iso (Per-<ian or Syriac .) rrr patience of Jesus. Sabr Iso is nut the sami' person as Mar Sapc>r. 

27 ISaklrhlrfi. Cln.kravarti (Skt. ) emperor : not a proper name. Some old writings give his name 
as Sankara Iravi Sri. The uauK' of the contemporary emperor at Cranganure given in the Quilon copper 
plates (t>et Xo. 1) is Tanu Iravi (Skt. Sthanu Ravi), who ruled up to at lea-t the la»t cpiarter of the 9th 
century {T.A.S., III, p. 1G2). Sthanu is a synonym for Sankara. Hemv, I suppose, Sthanu Ravi ht‘camc 
Sankara Iravi in some later MSS. But SthJnu Ravi could not evtai heve b-‘en Intu lu 823 : besides, 
he was not king of Quilon, but Emperor of Ala la her ruling inaii Crang.m'-.' . 

31 (Hosten.) Lord Abrahaju ; Mar Abraham ; Bi-hup, not hivitivUi 

32 (Hosten.) Tho tradition of th(' Malabar Syrians anrl tlien* l.ehef aie that Meneze- burnt many more 

books than are mentioned in Gnmca, ibe Biamper Deere--, tic. [J. M. Campori, S.J.. wrote after the 
Diamper council from tho Seminary t)f Vai]nct>ta, near Parer, on Xov. 28, 1399 : ” Fat lier Francisco Roz 
and 1 are busy examining tlieir bru.k^, AVe d* h g , ( m <>ut, and tluruv into the lire entin^ lu^ok-. All con- 
sidered this work as a marvt 1. Formerly they wen- so .itlaclud to tluar books that they would not oven 
allow them to be opened by us. X’tov they w'ere not aTin'O'h ' ■ w ''rc-e. truncah' raid bum entire 

books, as we ph'ased.’’ CJ. Raulin. in the IA'kj'o - 11 II > 

3 3 Quqsin : Cochin. 

34 Mutumsori : Mattaueheri. 

40 iif.s’pr is from the Portuguese, nut irc>ni the Skt . It is found in old Malayalam w’ritings of tho 
Portuguese period, and is sometime'-; oven ncuv used by the Roman Catholics in Malabar. 

44 Tho Jesuits were knowai in Maiavidam as Pauli'^t akkar (Pauli^t-). Sainpaluppatirimur (San 
Paolo Padres), and Ye-uvittanmar (Jt'-eit^). 

J. C. VRscher’s Version of Matthew’^ Letter. 

I considered myself fortunate when, in February 192G, 4\liilo at Calcutta, I found in 
Major Hcber Drury’s translation of Lfltrr-^ fro^n Malabar by Jacob Canler VlsscJur (Madras, 
18G2, i>p. 105 -109) a somewhat dilteront version of Land’s document. It comes in the IGth 
letter of the Dutch domiiue Xow, as Ids letters IS and 19 are of 1723, we ean bring; down 
the date of Matthew's document from 1739 (< /. my note 4Gn' above) ti-^ 1723. At any rati' 
Matthew u.-ed a dueument exlsiiivz in 1723. and this givt's us a fiuthor reason 1o identify 
him vith Uie priesf ^^latthou Dot imilol. Th ‘ “lul in Vi-scher i- later ih.in i7o5. 
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Vissohei* writes 

‘ it will riot be nor wiil you tnko it it I iiiclado in this letter a somewhat 

lemarkable account of the orici'in and spread of Uhrist iaiii ty iu Malabar, which has bc^eu sent 
me by Bi^hnp Mar Gabriel, wriilen in the h>yriao lau--'uagL. The title runs as follows*— 
“ 'The raii:i(iutty ol the Syrian Uhristiaji'^ and Hhiorical events relating to them." 

■‘FiftyTvtu years after the birth uf tiie Messiah the ]io\y Apostle Thomas arrived at 
Mah<i|K>J'e on the coast of Coromandeik ]jroaching the Gospel and founding Churches there 
Uassing frorn theme to Malabar, the holy ni<in landed on the island of Maiiankarre, (situated 
between Crangaiiore and Faroe )C preached and taught, and built churches in that island, 
and rike\’ti-e ot (Jotla.eay.'" RepoiynA Golckoinanaalam. Peruetta^, and Tiroeusngotta 
and having tinishod lus work in tliese parts and ordained two priests, returned to the land of 
the Pandits (as the natives of Coromandel are called) (Page 108) to teach the x^eople there. 
Put V. hilst he was thus oeou[)ied, the Apostle wvis pierced by the lieathens with spears, and 
thus ended his life. In the course of a few years all the priests in Kiiidoslau and Malabar 
died; and many year afterv/ards'^. a Tonnaa/^^ called Mamukawasser'^ an enemy to the 
Christian faith, arrived at Maiiapoie, })erforming many miracles to hinder its progress. And 
iiKiiiy ol tlie principal Christians giving lieed to him, forsook Christianity and followed this 
fal-e teacher Mamuka wasser. In tho~c days certain persons came from Hindowy or Hindo- 
sLin, who were not disposed to abandon the people of Malabar, and ^\ho allied themselves 
with the believers'^ that is, the Christians, who had remained constant, in number about 
[('.o families, or tribes. These men taught for many years in Malabar, but there were few 
among them wdio had knowledge, because they vere destitute of par?tors ; and therefore most 
ot them ended in becoming heathens, and had all things in common tvith the other heathens. 
Tibs caused a second apo^tacy : that out of the IGO families, DO adopted the heathen super- 

stitions. Gt only adhering to the true faith. Now in those days there appeared a vision to 
an Archpriest, at Oerghai^k in consequence whereof certain merchants were sent from Jeru- 
salem by command of the Catholic authorities iu the East, to sec Avhether there w*ere here 
any Nazarenes or Christians. These persons having arrived here with ships, joined all the 
ChrLstians from Maiiankarre. as far as Tierowangotta, treated them as brothers and strength- 
ened them in the faith ; anrl havin-a Cdceii leave of the G4 families, set sail and returned to 
Jerusalem and related to the ('atliolie- in that place their adventures in Malabar. After 
this, M.*v(Tal [)ri("-t--, student". ('liri^tian women and children came hither from Bagdad, 
Nineveh and JerU''tdein. by ord(n‘ ef ilii* (\ith()li<* Arehpih"-! at 0(Tghai, arriving in the year 
the 7\Ie'--i<di 74J. m ^-oinjianv \\ith tlie rmncbianl 4Ti()nni>'^ ■ and haxing made acquain- 
tanc(‘ vilh the G4 faraihe>. tin y la came uiiibnl and li\'ed Jii eoimord oiu^ witli another. At 
this time the famous Emperor ( le'i.im I’erournal \\a^ r(aeni:ie o\(r the whole of Malabar. 
To him tlic newcom*. is \\ent. and vhc;i they infornu'd him of the eause of tlieir arrival, the 
King Mi'S ^a4l pk-a-ed, and ga\<- them pieus of ground in llie territory of Craiiganore to 
build Churchc‘s and slioj)^ upcm that lliry might [)ursue their t^inle^ ; at the same tinu' he 
granted the (liristiaiis loyal of honour, and p('rmi-">ioii to carry on their trade tlirough- 

out the M'hole (Pago 107) country >o lone as the sun itiid moon sliould shine, as may be 
seen to 1hi:> day in their (l(>cument'> \sntten upon co[)[)(‘r pi ites. In eonsequence of this, the 
Chriatiaus pos>e-s in the territory of (Tanganori* \V(.“>t. North and South, sev^eral churches, 
]>eside.s 472 shops and dwelling }iouse> built round tlenn ; iuid th(\y lived in peace and unity 
for several yeur^. In this period, by order of the Catliolie Ratriareh of the East, many great 
teaehers arrived in .Malabar, from Bagdad, Nineva'h. biTUsulern, <ind several othcT places, 
Avho assumed authority over the* Ch^i^ti;uls of Ihr* (oimtry 44ii > state of things lasted until 
a separation took pla^'e among tlie (Tiristian^ of (Vanganoiv, iu the year of our Lord 823,^^ 
and th(‘U Mar Saboor, Mar Botoe,^*^ and Seboor Is^s) came to Q niton as teachers. They went 
to visit the King Sjak Rawiosti,t5 with pre.-ents, and bulU Churches and shops at Quilou, 
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In these and similar ways, the chief pastors came, teaching and instructing the people of 
Malabar. In the year loOo, when the Portuguese hist appeared in Malabar, where they 
afterwards obtained a footing, there came, by order of the (tatholic Patriarch, four teachers, 
by name Mardina,^* Mar Jacob, iMar Thorna, and Jeiie Allay,^7 governed the Chris- 

tians and built many churches. After the death of the^e four teachers, another, called Mar 
Abraham came to Mala])ar, about the year whereupon the Portugue-e passed a 

decree that henceforth no Catholic teachers should come tliillier, and placed guards every- 
where to seize and put t(^ death all w^ho should attempt it. Mar Abraham wws captured, but 
escaped through God's mercy, and continued to teacii for many years, and built several 
churches : after which, he w'ent the way of all lle-h. After that time the road was closed to 
the Syrian priests, and the Christians experienced a w ant of pastors ; which the Portuguese 
perceiving, a Vicegerent and Bishop, called AlexioJ^^ came to the city of Cochin in the name 
of, and with authority from, the Pope of Rome. This Bishop took a great deal of trouble to 
bring the Syrian Christians into subjection, and seeing no chance of effecting his object, the 
Portuguese gave to the King of Cochin 30,000 ducats, and w ith the help of His Highness perse- 
cuted the Christians W’ho dw^elt in his dominion-^, for three whole years. The Christians then, 
unable to endure the persecution longer, submitted t(^ the Bishop, and thus became recon- 
ciled with the Portuguese. Shortly afteiwvard-;, the Syrian manner- and customs underw^ent 
a change : the priests were forbidden to (Page 108) marry : and for about 53 years the ^Syrians 
follow^ed the same customs as the Portuguese. In the meantime a priest called Mar MattPf> 
came to Maliapore sent- by the Catholic Patriarch. The Portuguc.^o apprehended him and 
brought him into the cit^" and afterw'ards dragged him to the harbour and cast him into the 
water-C On hearing this, the Christians of Malabar assembled in the church of Mar Tan- 
cheri,“- took counsel together, bound themselves by oath, and thus threw off the Portu- 
guese yoke from their necks : having tirst written and signed a letter that from that time 
forward and for ever, they w’ould have nothing more to do. for good or evil, with the Portu- 
guese. ^Icanw^hile the Portuguese Bi-hop went to CTanganorc, wrote secretly to the Cassa- 
uarios-3 and Christians, and .'Cnt messengers, with ])rcsents coiLNi^tlng of fine silk stuffs, gold 
ornaments and jewels : and tiiose wiio were allured by thes*^ things and aKo by fair words 
and promises, went over secretly to that Bisho]'> The Portngiu^e and those wiio belonged 
to that party, filled the liands vi the Prince, in wh('>se (oinitrv the Syrian Cliristians dwelt, 
with gifts and materially injured the latter by sundry \ exatum>. e(miiseations and deeds of 
violence. And in the days of thi- persccnlKUi. the upright. ( iod-fearing. ilustiee-lovine:, 
and peaceable Dutch were stntt to ^lalabar hv the in>piration of Almighty Cud and by order 
of the East India C'ompany, under tlie eoimnaud of the noble Lord Admiral Ryklop-^ van 
Cocas, and like as the heathen w'erc driven out of the land of Isso Biranon Kainaii [Canaan ?]-*> 
so have they driven the worse than heathen Portuguese out of Cochin and other cities and 
fortresses of Malabar : and through Divine Providence the Syrian Christians have been from 
that time forw'ard protected and defended from them, and their pastors have again visited 
this country without kd or hindrance, la the l)egiunmg of the year ITOo. the Bishop Mar 
Symons, seat Uy the ('atholic Jkitriarch of llie East, arrived in India, being appointed to 
Malabar. This man gave notice of his intended arrival by letters to the Syrian Christians, 
which happening to fall into the hands of the Carmelites and Jesuits, llu'v accordingly placed 
sentiucls everywhere, captured tii'' Bishop^ and led him ])risoucr to Pondicherry, where 
they kept him in irons. After him. in ihc year 1705, the eliiof ic:ichcr, MarCabriel, 
oamc to this land ; and since that time most of the Syrians have adopted the Church custom^ 
of I ho Portuguese, subjecting themselves to several ceremonies, and condemning' (Page 109) 
the marriage of the Priests ; and that out of the TH churches twenty have nmutined on the 
side of the Carmelites, and 44 on that of the Syrians : but as wc enjoy the favour of th(‘ Lord 
Commauddut, wc hope that all this will be restored to the old footiugy. and this is what wc 
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now humbly pray ot liis Excelltmcy and his Council, triuting that they will not turn away 
their face from us. And therefore we pray God to spare them in good health and all welfare, 
and to give them blc'^sing and pro?perit3\‘’ 

The notes in bt^uare bracket^, b.ariug the iniliais T.K.J. are by Mr. T. K. Joseph, 
Trivandrinn . 

1 The icason why tSt. ThuiiUi^ is brought lo ^i\ lapom tu be that. -ou.'Aiow, iu Mahibar it 

was thought that Mylapnre was the capital oi Clondophares and that thoivioro ilabban, Gondophares' mer- 
chant, would have takc-u Si. Thomas tiv^l to CJundopharos. Dut tliis goes against the A^ta and the Malabar 
tradition that St. Thomas ab^isted lirst at tln' nnu'riag-: feavt at Sandaruk, which would be no other than 
Ciaiiganore. 

3 Parur. --i Hero we got la'ar enough Kottakayal or Parur. 

t Clearly Matthew's Irapeli. 

o Pernetta ought to correbpoud lu Laud s Xerauai.n [Pciuatia ought i.., be tead Xuranatta, loca- 
tive of Xeranam — T.K.J.] 

0 Tiroeusngotta is, no duubt, ViaScher'b later Tierowangotta (Tuuvankote). tXiriivitankGte is another 
iorm of Tiruvdhkute, — T.K.J.] 

7 Instead of Matthew's 92 years. 

^ This is a Dutch word, left untranslated by Diuiy, and meaning ‘ magician. 

0 Manikka Vin-dkar. [Spelt ^laiukkavachakar e nd pronounced as buch in Malayalam, but as XMnik- 
kava^agar in Tamil. — T. K. J,] A few years ago a Clermau s diolar pub’nlied a work on thib p'wmna^e. 
I have not '^een it. Perhaps boine of uur reader^ will draw toil the art' nnon ot our Malabar Chri.btian 
scholars. 

^0 This ijiipnrtaiii pa'-b.ige is >lurred over by Matiliew, with therobuli that the defection of 9b fami- 
lies is attributed to Mamkka Vaiakar, whereas, we are told h.no, it wab a second apostacy. When^ were 
those other Clirmtiuiib lu India who came tu the li'bp of the C'hiistian^ in Malabar ? And at wliat time 
did this second apostacy take place M'hat wnis the exact cauae of it V, Purl her aludy wall have to 
elucidate this statement of Bishop Gabriel. 

U Tliia ia Urfa, or Edcaaa: but it is cyuitc pn--ible that the nnaning oi iho name wa- ivA Icuowa any 
more lo Biahop Gabriel and others before him, aa 1 have luund tu bo the cam in Malabar documeuls of a 
later period. Why should mercliant s frmii Jertnaieiu liavo; been bOiit toJLid'a by t ho Aidihisliup uf Kdt.«a? 
After their vi^^it to India the^e luerchanls should have gone to report totlr' Arehbibh(»ii (Cathulieus of the 
Kaot D at Edes.-a. Colonists came, indeed, from Bagdad, andXiuoaoh, Ub we hear. 'The addition of 
Jerusalem to the places wdience the colonist-, came is suspc*.t, 

K Thomas Cana. [For the daioi 34 5 and 745 Ja.d. for Thaunab Cana boe my Mahbar Xtui^i Copprr 
Flatus, Preface, ii, and [). <S9. — T.K..1.] 

I'i Important pa-'Sacie (iinittod by IMatthcw, Tlie ualin'o nnd nc ca iimoi this sc paration ought t o bo 
( xamined. Ha- it anythimt tu do with the division into \ort hibl:^ uiid Southnt- : Did it lUft give rise to 
two crab, the new era of Quilon foritiic part\, and an otlor (um snod it r tiiiii' hv the other party, 

the 8ahvaluina era, or even the \4krariia era, who ii I taUo witli M'lllord to havo been the era of 
Auf^Ubtus and to have beon started tiom Craugauuiv. [But bee Cantb. of India. I, eh. XXiil for Prof. 

Bupson’b conclusion — T.K.4 . j 

U Pheroz, Prodh Biidh F^rtod>}ths ? 
lo yiatihew's ^5akiibirti : Yido's Chakravartti. 

Uj Mar Deuba. A bad spelling ior J<i()allah,i. H J .5M) in Matthew . 

U ]). Aleixo <h' M'Uezcs, Archbishop of Goa, wdio alse) goveriiMl a.- 1 9t h Gocernor of India Irom 
:i-.5-H>Uii to 2S-.5-n)<>9. 

20 Mar leimiiu- m Matthew. 

21 '\'\vr, IS supp<;sed iu Matthew to have happeiietl at Cocliiu At Mylaporc Mar Ignatius was the 
gUCbt of tho JeMlits. 

22 Matt anchori (Coc hin). [Cassanunos piiw^t^ — 4\K..j.| 2i .s,. h,!- 

2S r.iaekoted by Vi-srhcr or Drury. 

20 1 do not nut hoheve this statomeui aboui M\r Simoh, lli.-iiup .a \dan.i. who at i’omluheiry 
h\ed HI eommuiiiou with Koiue. a i ra nd ‘t tli< • >i piw liin - .lod Jc.-ni! - H'‘wa> not a prii-nner tlu're. 
Ifoleft iu.> property or pait edit to the - loiu.irw n< ai 1 'oiidi ctu n v'. I’auliuus iliidiaOi" CiniA,^ 

l*ome, 1797, p. 2-)9) c>a\s that lu 1 la: AiejaMuile i* i)\( dimIc' ,.t I 7S7 it wa , -aid ho had been driven out ot 
■Malal^ar and hail been killed l»y the (. arnudite- .md ai I ‘ondu horry. (1 do not know of t'ai mfdite.s 

then at Pondicherry.) Mar Simon died ot an a(r nlfnt on Iti-S-IT^O at Pondicherry he fell into a well 
while washing in the early morning and w'as drowned. Cl. also Manaaly IL 19U-19J. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE UPANISADS. 

By UMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE, M.A., B.L. 

Gough and Deussen led the way, and it is now a fashion in philosophical circles to speak 
of a Philosophy of the Upanmds, as distinguished from the Vedanta of the Vedanta^ Sutras. 
Gough’s interpretation of the Upanimds has not been accepted as very sensible ; but Deussen 
has been followed as the founder of a school. And just as in earlier times, there arose in 
India different schools of interpretation of the Vedanta- Sutras, so, in modern times, the same 
drama is being re-enacted with regard to the UpanUads ; and we are well-nigh on the verge 
of having different schools of interpretation of the Upaiiisads over again. For instance, 
Prof. Radhakiishnan does not accept Deussen ’s interpretation of the doctrine of IMaya iii 
the U panuads. (Radhakrishnan, Philosophu uf the Upanimds, pp. (35-07.) He further con- 
tends (The Mind, April, 1920), that his ‘ interpretation of the Upanuads is not an unreason- 
able one, though it may seem to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point.” Ob- 
viously, he claims the liberty to put his own interpretation upon the texts ; and, as a neces- 
sary corollary, he cannot deny the same liberty to others. We are not suggesting intellec- 
tual stagnation ; but there is some slight danger of intellectual anarchy, if you sever the short 
and cryptic utterances of the Upanimds from the old block of which they are but chips, and 
from the literature and traditions that went before and after them. 

But the idea seems to have gained ground that the U paiiUads can be interpreted as an inde- 
pendent philosophy — although as a system ils elements cohere very much more loosely than 
elsewhere; and that this system of Upani^^adic philosophy is distinguishable from theVedanta sys- 
tem, though this is professedly system of the interpretation of the Veddntas or the Upanimds. 

The most important reason for such an attitude is that the system of the Vedanta- Sutras 
is either the system of Sankara or of Ramanuja or of some other system -builder ; and there- 
fore, the philosophy of the UpanUads had better be studied in its original sources, re., the texts 
of the Upanimds. But dazzled by the differences of the diverse systems of interpretation of 
the Vedanta- Sutras, we overlook the very important fact that there is a common substratum 
underlying all these systems and that their affinities are immensely greater than their differ- 
ences- Besides, it is not impossible to decipher these common elements. 

Before, however, we consider this, we might recollect the brief history of modern attempts 
to discover a philosophy of the Upanimds, as distinguished from the Vedanta-system. We shall 
tind that there it is not the same materials always that have been used. Gough, for instance, 
constructed his philosophy of the Upanimdsowt of 13 Upanimds only, though he knew that 
more were in existence, Treatises bearing the name of Upanisads,” says he, are numerous. 
Those in highest esteem have always been the Chandogya, Brihadaranyaka, tsa, Kena, Katha, 
Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Svetasvatara, Maitrayani, Kausitaki.” 

Deussen, who is more generally recognised to have been the sponsor, if not the father, of this 
idea, does not appear to have knowm more than 60 Upanimds. though he knew the list of 108 
U panUads given in the Mukiikd Upanimd {vide his Philosophy of the U panimds, Eng. tr. pp. 33 H 
aeq.y, d^ndhi^Philosophy of the Upanimd sis^hnWt on a much smaller number [op.cit. Index ii). 

Hume constructs a philosophy based mainly on thirteen principal Upanimds, which he 
translates. And Radhakrishnan is still more limited in his scope. "The main Upanisads 
for our purposes are.” says he/‘ the Chandogya and the Brihadaranyaka, the Taittiriya and 
the Aitareya, the Kausitaki and the Kena ; the Ka and the Mandukya come next.” (Philo- 
sophy of the Upanimds, p. 19 ) 

But the Upanisadic literature is much more extensive than has been comprehended in 
Deussen’s or any other interpretation. (Cf. The Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, Edition of 
the Upanisadic Texts ; also. Catalogue of MSS. in the Adyar Library, Madras). It is no 
doubt true that there are chronological and doctrinal differences among these books, which 
cannot escape notice : some are more Upanisadic in character, while others are more 
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sectarian. And many of them cannot be regarded as books on Brahma-vidyd at all, except 
by a "reat stretch of imagination the Dev'i-Upaiumd. the Yoga-kifudaU-Upaiiuad. etc.). 

Yet in constructing his Philosophy of the Upanisads. Dciissen brought together such 
books as the Brhaddranjfaka. the Chandogya and the /Vd on the one hand, and the Kmrikd 
and the Xddabiffdu on the other. These are books which have not much in common but a 
good deal of divergence, ft is not suggested that there is nothing in common ; but their dilfer- 
encfs ar’C per!ia])s more important than their similarities. And if we are permitted to attempt 
a philo.'.o[)hy of the Upa/u<ads by thus grouping together a few of them, it is difficult to see 
why we .should take only t‘ight of tlumi with Kadhakrishnan. or thirteen with Gough and Hume, 
or thirty even with Deu^st^n Should we not rather take the wliole host of theuu and find 
out, if we can. what is common and essential to them all ( 

The difficulties in that case would be immense. We liave already suggested that the common 
elements in all the U jKifibad-s will not be numerous ; and if only the elements common to all 
the extant Upanisads are t(> be linked into a s3^steln, that s^^stem w^ould be very’ different from 
what we have obtained from Denssen or Hadhakri>hnan— if indeed it would he a sy’stem at 
all. Perhaps we should not be afraid of such a coiitingencv ; but it w’ould be an intellectual 
feat of no mean order, if indeed we could combine into a system such divcr.se books as the 
Ka I isa n Id ni n a - T ^ pa u I d and the / sd . t he Ab , / a - U pa n I ft d and the B ihadd ra y yn ka , a nd so on . 

The other extreme alternative* would be to take each thinker of the Vpanixad'^ by him- 
self and to spin a philosophy^ out of the loo.se threads of thought found in the teachings ascrib- 
ed to Itim. That might give us embryonic sy’.stems of ]jhiIoso})hv. such as Dr. Barua ha.s 
traced in the sayings of Satyakama dabala, Jaivali, etc., in hi.s B re- Buddhist Ir Indian Philo- 
sophy (Calcutta Cniver^itv publication). 

We may note here in passing that Dr. Bariia seems to proceed a little too far when he 
discusses the philosophy of the Wdic Ksis and speaks of Prajapati Paramestiii. for instance, 
as a human philosopher and seriously compares him with Thales (op. cit., p. 12). He commits 
a similar blunder when he speaks of the philosophy of ' Anila ’ (op. p. 24). as if he too were 
a real, historical person. Dr. Barua 's conception of a V'edic ltd is erroneou.s. If he had 
looked into the names of a few^ other Rsis in the very same Maydala of the Pg-Veda where 
he has discoveied the Indian parallel of Thalc's he would liuve found that the Vedic K sis are 
not necessarily human and historical persons. Among the list of Rsis occur names varying 
from those of gods down to those of a pigeon and an insect. And sometimes the deity and 
tile lisi of a rnantra are identical, placing it absolutely beyond doubt that the Hsi was not ne- 
cessarily conceived as a human person. Forexample, inX, 177, the Ksi is pntaaga or insect, 
whom Sayana culls ' son of Prajapati ' (prajapati -pair a). But every creature is, in a 
sense, son of Prajapati ; and it is doubtful if a real human being is meant here. In X, Ibo, 
the Rsi is kapola or pigeon : no doubt, it also may be understood as the name of a man, but 
there is no indication that it was an historical man. In X, 12.4 and lol. 1 Ih‘ deity and the 
Ksi are identical. In X, 1.40, yaj/Ta or sacrifice is personified us the Ksi. In X, 119. Indra the 
god, assume.s a form and becomes a Ksi. In X. 129, in the language of Sayana, Agnir P^iir 
bhdiod svdtmdnam decaidr apinam asdxuB- Agni became a R.si and praised himself as god. 
In X, 121, the Ksi is hiranyngarbha, never understood as a human being. 

In many verses, Indra the god is himself the Ksi ; and in several vcr.ses again (X, 
lti~17), the sons of Varna are the Ksis. Of X,r>4, a number of gods arc the Usis. In X, 85, 
the daughter of the is\.i\i{s(tvitr»su(d suryyd) i^t\io K.si. Xow, can w’c .seriously regard them ail 
as historical per.souages { Some undoubtedly were n^al men and women ; and it is not impos- 
sible to discriminate who were real men and who were not : the names themselves are often 
a sufficient index of the true nature of a Ksi ; the incidents described are another Index. At 
any rate, the confusion between a god and a man can be easily avoided. 
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So, on the strength of Sayana's statement that Paramesthi is the Usi of Bk., X, 129, and 
Anila that of Rk., X, 168, to regard them as historical persons and to compare them seriously 
with Thales or some one else, is a parody of historical rcsearcl). The Amla in question is 
described by vSayana as ^ belonging to the family of Air ’ (edta-gotrasya). Does it look like 
a human genealogy ^ It cannot be unknown to Dr. Barua that Paramesthi is a deified name 
and that Anila is the ordinaiy as well as deified name of air itself. Dr. Barua could certainly 
utilise the teachings contained in the verses in question without being guilty of the 
extravagant notion that every Vedic Usi can be looked upon as a real person.^ 

When, however. Dr. Barua speaks of the philosopJiics of Satyakama Jabaia. Jaivali, 
Gargyayana, or Gddalaka, i.c. of )>cople whose names occur in the Upani^arls, as distinguish- 
ed from the Ksis of the he is within more reasonable limits. And if we give up the 

practice of lumping a few U pmu^ad^ together and eonstnictiiig a philosophy out of them, 
the ultimate logical conclusion of our procedure would be notliiiig short of a numerous list of 
more or less incomplete systems obtained from the teachings of individuals whose identity 
has been })rcscrved in the Uponhads. 

These would not be systems in the strict sense of the term : they would not give us more 
than the stray sayings of the ancient Greek thinkers. Be,^idcs, all the names in the Upani- 
also arc not names of teachers, projx^rly so called ; and a discrimination would l»e neces- 
sary. For instance. Prof. Radhakrishuan in his Philosophy of fhr I'pani-a/h (p. Ifik givp.> 
a brief list of names which will stand out ' when the history of the great thinker^, of the Upa- 
ni-adic period with their distinctive coiitribul ions comes to be written." But this li:>t contains 
the names of Gargi and Maitreyi also. These arc no doubt very important names in Upam- 
sadic literalurt’ : they were certainly earnest enquircTs whoM' ([UL\'>tiuuings evoked the pro- 
foundest philosophy : but it is dillicuit to place thimi on (he pedestal of teachers properly so 
called. They cannot be credited with laying the foundation of a philosophy m the same 
sense as Uddalaka or Yajuav'alkya. 

To resume : The extreme step of taking each individual thinker of the Upani<ads by 
himself and weaving a philosophy out of the stray sayiiig.s ascribed to him. would introduce 
a needless disorder, where order and system have already been estalilishcd. As a third alter- 
native. however, we miglit take each l)o<)k of the U pa}tl'ii(i'< by itself and construct a philo- 
sophv out of it. We %\ould then ha\e a philosophy of tlie ZV/.b///. and of Katha, and of 
Chdndoqya, and so on Dr. Das Giqha has suggested this pioccdure the best. “ It will 
be belter," he says, " that a modern interprider should not agree to the claims of the 
ancients that all the Upani^ads represent a eoiinceted system but take the texts iiidepen- 
deiitlv and separately and determiue their meanings, though keeping an attentive (*ve on 
the contexts in which they apjiear." {IL\fory of Indian Philo'<ophy. j). 42.) Dr. Das Gupta 
speaks of the texts of the Ppani^ads and not their teachers ; and ])resumably he means 
that each of the dissertations should be taken by itself and interpreted iiidcpeudeiitly of the 
idea that it is part of a system of which the other texts also are parts. 

But it is doubtful if even this procedure wcmld meet thi' requirements of a seientitie 
basis for a philosopliy <-)f the U pnnimds. What jihilosopiiy, not to s[)eak of a comprehensive 
system, can be evolved out of the t\^clve sentences of the Mfhidnkya ' And how much iiliilosophy 
can the 18 verses of the /Vd really yield ? The Urhaddray yaka or the Chdndogya. no doubt, 
could be tapped for more, and a system built uj)on ('itlier of them, wliieh \\oLiId be more com- 
prehensive than a mere philosojihy of Vajfiavaikya or Jaivali or Uddalaka ; Imt it is open 
to question if oven that would be comprehensive enough to (h'serve the name of a system. 

It seems inevitable, therefore, that we should take more tliaii one Upani^ad together in 
order that a system of thought may be attempted. 8hall we then take them according to 

1 Cf. Mahnb' nialOf I. i.G, copeciii)l\ lui Auila, 
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their doctrinal affinities and construct several philosophies of the Upanuads \ The groups 
in which they are usually taken are more or less arbitrary ; individual thinkers or individual 
hooks of the Upankads cannot be expected to yield much philosophy ; the whole literature 
is too extensive and too diversified to yield any common system. What, then, can we do 
but think of some other grouping ^ 

Deussen himself in his Sixty Upanimds and al&o in his Philosophy of the hpanimds (p. 9), 
has suggested a classification of the U pankads, which refers mainly to the minor U pankad-s 
of the Aiharmccda. but may be extended to cov'er the other Upankads also. This classifica- 
tion has been accepted by Schrader also (vide his edition of the Minor Upannads, publica- 
tion of the Adj^ar Library, Madras, vol. I, Intro, p. ii). It has, therefore, the sanction of autho- 
rity and includes the following classes; (a) Vedffiita-Upanisads ; {b) Yoga-L^panisads ; (c) 
Sannyasa-Upanisads ; {d) JSiva-Upanisads ; (e) Visnu-Upanisads. Using this as a classifi- 
cation of the entire range of Upanisadic fit era ture, it seems that we may expect as many as 
five systems of Upanisadic philosophy. 

As the names imply, a large number of the Upankads are sectarian in character. We 
may note here in passing that sect- cults were advanced in India by a threefold literature, 
viz.y sect-Purdz/as, sect-G/f/d^ and ^eeUUpankads . sometimes, though not so frequently, a 
sect attempted to develop a philosophy also of its own (c/. Madhava, Sarva dari>arha-samgra- 
Jva). Some of these sect-(ri^d§ are found embedded in the corresponding Piirdnas, some 
exist independently [etde my paper on Gitdditeralure in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Oct. 192fi). All the religious sects did not possess Parana s nor did all have OUds : but some 
on the other hand had both, c.fj., the Ganesa cult had a Parana which included also a 
Giid ; and some had only one of the three. In any case, some of the sect-cults came to 
possess a U pam^ad ; and we have L pam^ads belonging to the Siva or Uisnu cult. It is need- 
less to say that all the Upanisads are not sectarian, but quite a large number of them are. 

Now, if w e are to use a classification of the U paai^ads as the above, what would be the conse- 
quence ^ Shall we still have the same philosophy of the Upankads as now, or .shall we have several 
philosophies { A \ edanta philosophy based upon some of the b pankads will still be available; 
but it will be only one out of several philosophies. And a large number of these will be sect- 
philosophies, every one of which w’ill ally itself more easily with the other branches of the cor- 
responding sect-lit ei at lire rather than with the philosophy of the U pann^ads of any other group. 

Curiously enough, though thi.s classification of the b pant^ads has been recognised as 
valid, no coricsponding philosophies of the various group.s of the b pantaads have ever been 
attempted. And why f For the obvious reason that these would hardly be a philosophy 
worthy of the name, though some of them would be excellent elucidation of sect-cults. 

We seem to be on the horns of a dilemma, then : if the Upankads are not arranged and 
rlassified in some way or other, they form a chaos ; if they are classified, they tend to yield 
not one but several philosophies. We ^ce, therefore, that though since Gough’s time and 
following Deussen's lead, a philosophy of the Upankads is always spoken of, it involves an 
anomaly and is not altogether free from patch- wwk. tSuch a philosophy is bound to con- 
tain elements all of which cannot be found in books of the same group or of the same period 
of time. We have to pick up materials and knit them together into a system ; but the mate- 
rials arc often gathered from books which are widely separated by chronological and doc- 
trinal differences. Deussen’s own book is nob free from this somewhat arbitrary selection and 
combination of mateiiaLs. For one part of his philosophy, he quotes more or less exclusively 
from one set of books and for anothcrfroin another. Thus, for his theory of Brahma and the 
universe (op. ciG,pp. 157-179), he quotes almost exclusively from the Brkuddranyaka, Muvdaka, 
Chdndogya, Katjut, Aitareya and Kaudlaki : whereas, for his doctrine of Asramas, specially of 
Sannyasa and Yoga, his quotations are mainly from the Kanthasruti, Jdbdla, K^arikd, Sann^ 
a later and a different group of Upankads {rf. Das Gupta, Hist, of Ind. Ph., p. 39n.). 

(To be continued,) 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PCjA. 

By Pbof JARL CHARPENTIER. UPSALAA 

I. 

The Rigveda tells us about the religion of the Aryans who had invaded India. By 
this statement w^e do not mean to suggest that only purely Aryan religious ideas are met 
with in the Jiku/i : but on the whole they give a fairly true picture of the religion of those 
Aryan Brahmans amongst whom the composition of hymns and sacrificial science were already 
hereditary occupations, and also of that of their patrons, the Kshattriyas, who had by them 
got possession of vast lands conquered from the original inhabitants of the country. On 
the other hand, it cannot be strongly enough emphasized that the Rigveda is an Indian 
collection of hymns, the production of a truly Indian spirit, and that consequently it contains 
elements that did not originate in the Indo -Iranian period. - 

This religion is that of the upper classes of society, and can never have been that 
of the great masses, because its ideas are too complicated, its rituals too expensive. In 
the midst of its pantheon are found the darlings of the Brahmans, Agni, the divine Fire, 
and Soma, the deified ceremonial beverage. Both of them w'crc w'ell-known also to the 
Iranians, although they called the Fire, by another name {..4 ^ar), which perhaps tallies with 
its different position within the Iranian cults. Further, we find gods of wholly uncertain 
origin, like Varuna and Mitra, undoubtedly identical wfith the Iranian Ahura Mazda and 
Mithra, though developed along quite different lines. Varu^ia. owing to his high moral 
qualities, seems a stranger amongst gods who are generally not immoral but amoral ; but 
nothing can be said for certain concerning his pretended Semitic origin.^ There arc still 
further gods like Indra and the Asvins, who w^ere perhaps at one time living cluef tains of 
the old Indo- Iranians. And, finally, we meet there with Vishijiu, the deified spirit of the 
sacrifice,^ and Rudra, an old demon who has taken on giant proportions*. Both thes 
last were destined very soon after the period of the Rigveda to rise high above their fellow 
gods and to become the greatest gods of the Indian tribes. 

All these gods are males. F'emale deities— wfith the sole exception of Usha«, the goddess 
of dawn — play no part amongst the Vedic gods except as wives of their husbands, i.e., the 

1 From tho Bcitragc zur Likratur nschaft nnd Gvistcsjcschichtc InditH'S. Festgabe H, Jacobi 

dargcbracht, Bonn 1926, pp. 27G-297. 

2 It is an ingenious though unconvincing idf^a ol TVofebsor flillebrandt that parts of the Rigvetla 
were composed outside India. This idea now repeated on a greater scale by Professor Hertcl. but rs none 
the less quite unconvincing. The geography of the Rigveda points to the Punjab (in spite of the suggestions 
of Professor Keith and others) and purely Indian habits are alluded to in the hymn=. To quote only one 
instance, it must be proved that ghritame&ns something else in the Rigveda than in the whole rest of Indian 
hteratui’e ; for ghcK is an Indian invention which was totally unknown to the Aryans outside India 

3 Recent literature on Varuna is found, c q., in Johansson, Cber dir altindischr Gbitin DhUanri nnd Vrr 
n'andtes {Upsala 1919, extensively reviewed by Olden berg. Goti. grl. Ayizcigrn, 1019, pp. 347-364): 
Guntert Der arischc Weltkonig nnd Htiland (Leipzig 1023) : Heymann, Ft^tgabc Jacobi (1920), p. 201 sqq ; 
Hillebrandt Zcitschrijt Jnr Indologlf u. Iranistlk, vol, IV. p. 207 sq. Rut in spite of all this nothing certain 
has been ascertained concerning the nature of this mysterious god. His presence amongst the gods men- 
tioned at Boghaz-Keui {rj. Konow, Thr Aryan Gods of thr Mitannt, Christiania 1921) does not imply that 
these gods are Indian ; in the present writer’s opinion they aie all of Iranian origin. 

On the Asvins, cf. Hillebrandt, Z.c., vol. IV, p. 213 sg, 

5 Concerning this god I quite share the opinion of Dr. Barnett whose short but brilliant book Hindu 
Gods and Heroes (1922) seems to mo to contain the best intormation that has hitherto been written on Indian 

religion in general. Concerning Vishnu already Johansson in his book Soljagdn i Indien (Upsala 1910) 
was on the right track. Tho present writer avows that his opinions on Vedic religion and mythology 
have nowhere been influenced by Professor Keith’s extensive new work on that subject which docs not, 
in general, mark any progress (o/. my extensive review in Bulletin of the School of Or. Stud., vol. IV, p. 337 ^? 7 ,) 

* Of Arbman. Fudra Vnfcrsuchungtn zum altindischen Olauhcn vnd Kulius (Upsala 1922). 
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part played the wife of the Yajaindua. And further : these gods are not immoral, though 
with a few exception'^ they lack knowledge of any higher morality : thus, tricks of all sorts, 
even mean one^. and infinite amorous adventures are ascribed to Indra. the most popular 
one of them all. Ihit in spite of this these gods are not evil nor are they in general dangerous 
io their adorers ; though they wreak their vengeance upon the Kikatas, ‘ the Paijis and all 
Uic classes w^ho do not bring them sHcriticf's. For the appetite of these gods is insatiable: 
the slayer of X’ritra craves for roast bujlot-ks and slakes his thirst with lakes of Soma, Still, 
he is not blood-thirsty — the raw meat and the dark-red blood do not stimulate his appetite. 
In spite of his obvious clownishness he is far too civilized for that. 

Thc>e god> had no ijiiages, ^ no temples. The description wiiich Herodotus (1. 132) 
ha> given of the sacritice of the Persian Magi has already been frequent ly quoted and need 
not be repeaU'd liere. With a few alterations — of which ])crha]).s the most important w'ould 
be the exclusion of the words oi’ 7 e 7rrp uiuKaiovin — this description w'ould also fit the 
sacrifice of the Wdic Aryans. They sacritice^d to Iheh gods under the open sky, and the 
('ut-up meat and the other sacrificial gifts were spread nut on bundles of sacred grass (vSkt. 
hnr}ii'<. Av'csta ntau) , wliich would also jijovide scats for tiiegods approaching their meal. 
The officiating priests iccitcd the hymns and liturgies, and in the niidillc of the sacrificial 
enclosure flamed the sacred fire?, inherited fr<;m tlie older cult of the Indu-lranians. For, it 
seems ohviou? thr t the ] ranians had introduced an alteration in abolishing the sacrificial 
fire : anri what H^i'of loins d^ -verifies to us is obviously the cult of the Maui with certain 
Zoroastrian additions, and not >oinc sort of pi’e-Zoroastrian c‘ult.'‘ 

1’h(‘ Aryans, liowevc'r, were nothing more than an iqiper ela-^s of society, a minority 
of foreign invudei'- and eon(]uct or*s. living amongst a compact mass r)f c-leimuits belonging 
to another race* >pt‘aking another language, of different eoiuur. stature and facial features, 
and adoring absolutely ditfenmt deitio. Fo a. great extent these aborigines were probably 
agrieiillurFts. and their material culture was ])erhaps scarcely inferior to that of the invaders. 
But, on the other hand. thcArvan^ were decidedly superior in warfare by their possession of 

"* CJ. Huft'r'hf III, .'li. I 4. 

^ ( ilf* la'-t n^^ru^'^ion tui i<](iU ui tina-s Unnal ni AiUjuan. lltnira. )i. Sj orif' of t 

TToakrst par* s ol <ui ‘ it 1 h t V i^r TK*' \ ♦‘i oda, 1\ . i! l , [f.a i um m 

kriutf I t'l'tyr/fj' )ft MjJiaiHif} nllin }n' fin)i(ir fltvlal) which w (jnntrd in t his connection 

alrcadx In TVdlcn^'Cu O'. XX 1 1 . ''C , prn\f',- riothiliu ff/ Si(^g. Sd'j! o'.lrtffr rfrs Rfijvrrlo, I, p. ) . 

sorno ironi tlic XO/z^rs ,ir(' oithoi’ oi' wtonuly interpret cd . A'hus tlu'io rrnnnns, ys the nldc.'t 

pfls^ftjrp the hOraturc speaUinv ot kIoK, the well-known 'fulra \\ A, UU • jirlharthr , huX as this 

^'>h^a alludes tf> a mode rd e.\pre^s)ou thai w alrf'{Hl \ estahhslud it j>io\e^ Uial the u->e of idols wa^ »0 that 
time of longstanding Xriw the fue-fnt writer ha- trnxl to po)\(' (0/. Z' itr h nf! fur I miolotfir u. Jranisitk'. 
IT.-p 14i •‘^vAthat I'.miui h\(\l <dn’a<l\ he to re Anti fia .. riud la t er O'-'ea.rf Im*'-. ha \ (‘ on 1\' ^ti'ad ied t In'" opniien 
A icfutaiion eaiinot he toinel in lh(' wool preseriher] in tV’, h pi ot all we onl\ kin»vv that 

Kalyayana, wlio lived in the Soutli and perha])^ otilunes alter i’anini, took it to mean "’ ( h’oek w rit ing ” 
Trhile, according to the sutra, it shoald Tnueh fattier mean *‘tlreek woman. ’ thit even if \v(‘ admit lliat 
to Panini t>ie word int’ant tfaraiuhti (tpi^- tii;^’ would tiot e.spcc.iallv marvcllou'^. For, Yavanas rnn^t 
have gone to the I ai‘ Ixi-'l vci v cailv on thf' ojder-' of tlu' tio at King Skvlax (d Karv andiil and niig:ht 

ha\e brought Uieir willing with them. Put it is fai moic )>ml)ahle that tie- >A/tvmnhu' lipih meant, to 
Panini the Auui’an npt^ Introduced In ihc olheials of the (*emian (Aimieellcrv (e/. Cowdey, JRAS.. 
PM .>, p. Ath: Kup''on. ^7//., I. y> HJ) and furthiu* developnunt. the Kharo^tjii. Xowu if tViniui wan 
quaint ed with idoN he mu''t liH\e lu(d in the period of older Ifinduism when Ar>an leligion was alieady 
inseparably iru.vfi np with ahoiiginal udt^. That P.'miui wa-^ aequamted with tJie religion we rail 
Hinduism is aKo provfHl hv the preMiiption flV. :h US) < urn erning the ndorer.s of Vasudeva (ef, dacobi. 
Strr'ahrr(i-F< in*J4. ]). 1 AU .s’ 7 .) and Arjuna {rj. Hanu t t U,,niu (uvis nurf H^roc^. p. ,S7 ^ 7 .). 

p I especiaUy underline this l>eeaus(> of tlie rxtmvagani hypothesis recently advanced by Pro^e^sor 
Hertel in Die Zed Zoroaster (Leipzig 1924) if the criticisms hv Professors Clemen, Zfitschnft fur RrJi- 
flionswissenschaft uud Misslonskundl, vol XL, p, 45 -v/.. Keith, Irylian Quartertij, 1. p. 4 .s^., and by 

the present writer, Bull, *S0*S., \oI. Ill, p. j47 eq. Professor HertePs reply {Uu Met hode der ari.^e/rcn 
Forschwq, Leipzig 1920) is, luifortunaU ly, (oiudicd in tenn? whieh make it ler*? savoury uadlng. 
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weapons and tools of copper, and of horses which they brought with them from Baetria and 
Transoxiana, old homesteads of horse-breeding. It must also be kept in mind that the same 
differences may have prevailed between the Aryan invaders and the aborigines as in later 
times between Muhammadan invaders of Turkish or Iranian origin and t})e Hindus. The 
tormei weie ])h\sieall\ fai* superior he(unis(' of their diet and th<‘ cJimatie c())iditions in whieli 
they lived. 

Which wore the different po])idati(ms of India at the time of the Aryan invasion is not 
known nor will it perhaps evtn- be. Perhaps \\(‘ may hop(' the most from arehieological 
investigatiotis, l)ut linguistie research will possibly also not be without result. But we mav 
suggest, with a fair amount of safety, that at the tinu^ of tlie invasion, U tlu‘ Oanoes-Jumna- 
Doab, the Canges valley. Orissa and the Eastern Vindhyas — and perhaps also other parts 
of the North and East — were inhabited by Munda-speaking tribes, while the Southern part 
of the West (Sindh), the Daklian and tlu' extreme South were populated hy Dravidians. 
Of their entry into India it seoIn^ dangerous to speak at a time when the new disi-overies 
at Mohenjo Daro. Harappa^ eto.j are not yet sufficiently known. But in view of the 
existence of the Hrahui language in BalueliistAn it seems highly probable that the Dravi- 
clians entered India from the \\(^st and first of all oecupied Sindh, whence tliev spread 
through the South of Ilajputana, through (hijarat and Mrdwa to the Dakhau and the 
pxtremu' South, If this was the east* and if the ruins at Mnhcnj(> i)arf>, etc., are of Dra vidian 
origin tliey would ])rohab]y have entered Sindh Indore ffOOO p> i\ Vnfortunatcly. irothin^ 
is knowm. so tar. concerning the linguistic affinities of the Di‘a vidian languages ; that anv 
connect ion could be (established with tlie Sumerian seems quite im probable.^ ^ 

Very little seems to he known eoneei'ning the nffioion of the Munda tribes proper. a.s 
they were at an early time either Dravidiani/ed or drawn under the ban of Brahmanism. 
But there is no reason to think that it did not consist in a (-nidce foian of animism. We mav 
indeed well suggest that tlu^se aborigines iiv(^d in an eternal awe of hideous and l)lo(^d-thirst 
demons and ghosts^ whom lliey tri('d to satisfy by frequent Ideations of blood and also 
by not unfrequent human sa(*riHces. The Klumds of Sam rial pur, whose' Itorrible Meriali- 
sacrifice is so wadi known fi't^m the de.scri]ff ions of (\unpbell and ^lacpherson, are. no doubt, 
Dravidiauized Miindasd^ At this sat ritiee the Khonds cut llic living human sea] 3 egciat 
into slices which tln^y ))urit‘d in the fields fromwffiich they ex]3ectedan abundant liarvest. 
'This i.s apparently a very old type of sacrifice and is. no doulit. originally (‘ornu'eted with 
the myth of the /b//*//^u.s<}/.7<MBig\ eda, X, ffO). according to which a piitnordial licinu is cut 
up. and ont of its nunnants is produced tin' whok^ creation.'’ ^ ]m>i\ in mv opinion, a myth 

of that description prcsu]3poses a similar ritt'. 

lo /1 1 /a ^ in Ri^voda to mean only '(n])por"' nrcMi/.*' soariM-lv vt^nns to ]\\\r i‘\istctl m JniiiH 

(c/. CHI,, 1, p. anil ha< onU iuok' lately canio to int\tn •'i’-on," whuh t^ailn r tnllod iii^funafn 

aya^i. There is no doubt that the Indo-Kur. wo?<l nnderlyinii *Ski. atyt'i, Avi^^lan J-atm ut.y uiid 

ttothie also meant only “copper.'’ Whether c w a-; oriiinuilh a loan word I’nuii -omc Mfdii erTancan 
language (c/. Ipsen, I /ulojf^nnanischf val XLl p. iTo) is nrnloM.lt d .uid irrelevairt. 

Personally I sht)nld iVel inclmc<l to think tlnit thi' invasion took plaro aboiti 2(H)0 isnn b.c. {rj. 
HuUt'thi S.O.F.. vok 1\', p. lt)7). 

13 Of these discoveries tho present writer know^ only thrmiuh articU'S in ilu* Tht ilbistfaud 

London (September -Onto Un’ 19 l? 4, Fehniary-March 10-ti), and the article of Mr'. S. K. Cliatterji in 

Modem Rpvipw, 1924, p. bb") vi/., {cj. PriUessor S. L^wi, J.A, 1920: I. ]>. oTo To tiy, with Pn>fessur 

Koiiow {Fe.itijaht Jiv'ohL P- -ol) .>■</.), to eonnoct* these dii-(‘overH‘s with th<' i hri anvloey ot tlu* .-\r\an irtvasiun 
is upparent ly i inpo'^si blc. 

14 Or. F. O- JStbnwder in njt fur IndoUhfi^ vol. Ill, p. SI trn^s to connect the 

Dra vidian with Finno-U<xrian languages ; lint this seems fanoifnk 

U Of. Russelk Tribrx and CavMs oj thr Ct^ntral Prot'uict s\ III. p. 4b4 s-/. 

15 That the author of the Pur}/<afiiikta thought of a real sacrifice, ami not a symbolic one, is clear from 
verse 15 : devd yad . . . abadhnan pitni^am paium and other passages. Cf the present writer's work 
hidiffi (Stockholm 1925), p. o8S sq. 
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But it is also a well established fact that the Khonds performed the Meriah-sacrifiee 
in order to alleviate the wickedness and dangerousness of the Earth goddess. The idea of 
her being of a malign nature originates in the habit of the Indian aborigines of burying their 
dead in the earth, which thus^® became the abode of the malignant ghosts. Sacrificial fire 
as well as the fire of cremation are both Aryan innovations in India. 

No old documents are preserved concerning the religion of the Dravidians proper. 
I'he descriptions that we possess all date from the three last centuries. But they give 
us the picture of a religion so very primitive that we cannot well doubt that it must have 
been mainly the same for thousands of years. Brahman influences which can be traced 
at certain i^oints can easily be eliminated. 

This religion is awe-inspiring and terrifying, a religion of eternal and illimited fright, 
like those known from certain parts of Africa. Man is always surrounded by a countless 
crowd of evil and nearly always female demons and ghosts, the wicked dangerous spirits 
of the dead buried in the earth. These malignant beings prove their existence by plagues 
and epidemics amongst men and cattle, by famines and all sorts of harassings ; and it is 
only a continuous pouring out, drinking and smearing with blood that can avert their horrible 
assaults. 

The gods of the Dravidians are, above all, the female grdmadevatds, the she-devils of 
smail-pox, plague, etc. The greatest amongst them is Kali, the black, blood-smeared, corpse- 
devouring goddess, who has long ago been adopted by Brahmanism as the wife of ^^iva. These 
deities are adored either in the shape of rude logs or stones, or in that of rather crude idols 
that are put up in the open air or in the shelter of small and unpresuming looking temples, 
^ome of these deities seem always to have been theriomorphic, and among these Hanuman, 
(Janesa and some of the avatar.^ of Vishnu were, even at an early date, adopted by Hinduism 
and turned into great gods. ^ 

A modern student of Dravidian religion points out that male ghosts generally do not 
develop into grdynademtds, and that the Dravidians worship only the dead, never the living 
—above all, of course, the spirits of those who during life-time have given proof of an evil 
character. The great prominence of the female element in Dravidian religion must stand 
in psychological connection with the domineering position of woman in South Indian 
genealogy and family organisation. And we can even find instances of women playing the 
part of priests in Dravidian religious ceremonies. 

Bishop Whitehead and Elmore tell us of the great sacrifices which are at times celebrated 
in various parts of the Madras Presidency, and at which hundreds of buffaloes and thousands 


C'/. Crooke, Folklore. XXX, 294. 

Therefore the haVnt of Suttee (.s-ai?) cannot he attributed to Dravidians, but t)elongs to tho 
races. 

Hy “Dravidians" must here understood the inhalidants of Southern hidia. That they are 
racially original Dravidians cannot be proved. 

la The oldest sources are relations of Jesuit Tat hers, nearly all unedited. Tnportant enougli aro thr 
works of the missionary Ziegeubalg of which the largest has just been editixl by Professor Calaud (1 925), and 
the Halle missionary reports. The recent works of Elmore and Bishop VVhiteboad contain much valuable 
material though the authors' own conclusions are mostly open to doubt. 

-0 Elmore Dravidian GWv in Modern llindn<'i}n, p. 149n. (piite correctly remarks that Dravidian 
religion is not yet ancestor-worship” but only a cult of the malignant dead " ('J. l.r., pp 51.52 

79, 145 6*7, 

-1 CJ. Elmore, l.r,, pp, 59, 149. 

-2 Priests are acting masked m female dress (Elmore, l.e.. pp. 25, 35, 42); c/. also the peculiar functions 
uf the so-called MiUanji [ibid . p. 29 CJ. also Crooke , Folk-lore, XXX, 301. That the umtriaieliate 
was unknown to tVie Aryans is correctly pisuted out liy Hose,!. A., L, ;U 
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of sheep and fowls are butchered ; the blood is to be seen flowing in streams. But quite 
apart from these hecatombs bloody sacrifices are quite common, and in the centre of the 
Dra vidian cult stands the bufialo sacrifice which is performed in disgusting Tradi- 

tionally it is connected with the slaughter of Mahisasura. but it has far less abstract connec- 
tions with a human sacrifice that was x^reviously performed according to the same ritual. 
Still more horrid is the slaughtering of sacrificial animals by impaling them on sharp stakes, 
which is practist^d on cr^rtain occasions (<*/. Elmore, I.c., p. 25). -“^ Another sort of animal 
sacrifice is the burying up to its neck of a pig, after which cattle are driven over its head until 
it is trodden to death : and it is well testified that the Lambadis formerly used b> perform 
human sacrifices in thh- horrible way. 

The Dra vidian .^acrifice^ genera LI}' are characterized by the fact that the sacrificers ii^e 
the blood in one way or other, smear their idols or themselves with it, or pour it on boiled 
rice, which is then used for a common meal. On the smearing with blood something more 
will be said later on. The common partaking of the sacrificial blood has gmierally, and 
not uniiaturaily, been looked upon as a sort ot sacramental meal ; but in the opinion of the 
present writer such a viev> earinot be upheld, ^sacramental meals, as far as I can see. are 
<[uile unknown to Dravidiau religious idea'^. On the other hand it seems obvious that th(^ 
partaking of the blood, the usl* of the entraiK as a sort of garland and other seemingly 
senseless rite.-? all tend to tiie eummoii goal of that religion : to protect onesc'lf from tln^ 
ghosts, to obtain renewed |)Owei> in the eternal strife with the devilish foes by partaking 
of the strengthening tilood 

Let us now eoTnpare tlie religion of the Aryan:? as we know it from the Rigveda and 
that of the aboriginal tribes? as we have tried to reconstruct it here. We ^hali see then 
that all the leading idea.' are totally opposed to each other, and also that, thronou the condo 
tions created by tlm Aryan invasion and conquest, the two religions came to stand a'^ainst each 
other as the religions of the upper and lower classes of society. But, as alway.-^, the lower 
classes were by far the more numerous. It was ai)parently impossible to convert them 
all to the Aryan reiigioi*, which, by the wav. in wliolly new surroundings soon lost some f)t 
its most characteristic features ; and for that reason tlie Aryan Brahmanism already at 
an early date began (compromise, and thus created the most heterogeneous religion in the 
world, which, for want of abetter term, we call Hinduism. As the Brahmans then got more 
and more people to adopt the caste-system and declared numerous local godlings to be 
apparitions of Vishnu or Siva or the originally foreign Kali, Hinduism spread over even wider 
areas. We can still observe it spreading amongst primitive tribes, r.p., in the Central Pro- 
vinces. 


2^ CJ. Elroor(>, £.c., p. Connected wit li human sacnldces is also tho brutal reromony called ‘‘ hook- 

'-winging.’' It is frecjuently ineiitioucd by older authorities, and is still praetibed at times according to 
Powell, Folk-lore, XXV, 147 

24 Itnpalcmont was a common punishment m the indigenous Indiun penal law, which was often charac- 
terised by a most horrid brutality. Tbo well-known atones about the impaling of thousands of Jain monks 
!)V a Pilndya king in tho toventh century a.d. aro undoubtedly h’storical. Many authorities have maud© it 
clear that on a primitive stage human sacrifice and capital punislinient are not strictly separated, and 
thus wo may conclude that human sacrifici' has also H'cn perfornud by means of impalement. 

35 CJ. Duboia, Hindu Mann^r^, ^ni id., p. 70 ; Thurston, ( and Tribes of F. India, vol. IV. p 
220 ; Elmoro» £.c., p. 47 sq, 

W The extravagant idea of Slater, The Dravvlian Element in Hiivdu Culture, p. 53 s?., according to 
which Brahmanism should bo an especially Dra vidian institution, has been excellently refuted by Dr. 
I>nmett. JHAS.^ 1924, p. 486. In Indian religions Brahmanism is what can, with the greatest certainty. 
>)o t.'ikea as an Aryan instituticn. 
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Hinduism haa taken over temples and idols from the non- Ary an rehgions. Also several 
of its now popular deities as, e.g.^ Ganesa-* and his ** brother ' 8kanda or Subrahmanya 
eertainly have their origin in very modest surroundings. The popular Hinduism has also 
abolished the old fire ritual, the Vedic saerifices and the preparation of the sacred beverage 
(Soma), and introduced quite new cults. The idols, inside and outside the temples, are 
adored by a certain series of ceremonies which arc comprised under the name pujd. This 
word occupies a central position within the dictionary of Hindui^^m, audit may be well worth 
the while to try to throw some light on its nrigin and original meaning. 

11 . 

i'Vw .'Scholars to have bo.-n temptrd to tiiid out the CLyinology ot pi^jd : and this 

:^cems rather fortunate corLsidering the way in which research in ^Sanskrit etymology is 
earried on by many comparative philologists. To them the two St. Petersburg dictionaries 
-^cem wholly adequate means for dealing with Sanskrit etymology, and every word that is 
found in those hoolcs is uncritically taken into account as being a ' Sanskrit ’ one. A 
method like that is scarcely apt to achieve many lasting results : but it is greatly in favour 
with a fcertain scl of ])hilologists, who cither will not or canm^t take the trouble of learniiur 
'-. hat ,8ansi;rit " kind Indian philology really mean. 

'the word stands (|uile aione within the Sanskrit dictionary : the verbal root paj- 

[pfijaga^t) is with every probability secondary in comfxirison uitli the noun. Both words 
are used m<iny lime- already by Yaska and Punini and conse^jucntly belonc^ed to the com- 
mon dictiomiry of the dcljas in the sixth century n.c. 

Th(‘ late Professor Bartholoma? tric{l to ccbtabli-h a < orinectioii between pojd and an 
Old Iranian bfi\^dja which would be the orvj^in ol Ih^rhan bu^JiSadnn " to be gracious, to 
forgive.'*-* Again Horn, Ncuperr^lsche Etynioh)glf , p. 74 -^q.. tried to connect it with Persian 
jwzi^ “ repentance." Neither of these ^uggestion'^ is very attractive : and wc need 
not farther discuss them here, as it will presently be seen that we do not claim for pujd an 
Indo-lranian or Aryan origin. 

Already long ago GundertZDdl (7., vol. XXIIL p.528, and Kittel Karmada-Englisk Dic- 
liomrip p. xli, derived the word pujd from a i)ra vidian verbal root which occurs in Tamil 
as pvgu-^ in Kanarese as This root means ‘‘ to smear, to put on sticky substances, 

to daub, to paint and is, according to the abovoiamcd authors, the source also of Sanskrit 
pUrSta{ka). This explanation is correct as far us pusla- “ model, cast " is concerned, a word 
that the lexicographers often explain by lepga " clay figure, whitewash." Clay figures 
of gods which are prepared for certain occasions and then again destroyed arc quite common 
in Dravidiau cults. Again the Sanskrit word pustaka- ' manuscriot, book '*’ has been 
evidently shown by the late Gauthiot^’ to be ot Iranian origin. 


'the hiimorouis looking. god originally not a propitious, bui a bk and 

dangerous being, whoso anger luwl to tx; constantly avcrtotl. just as that of other non-.Aryan donion-. It 
IS curious that wo do not find it emphasized that he is adonxl not because ho averls evil but 1 -X‘cause, if lie 
-ot no adoration, he would stir up evil. This is (piite corroctly remarked by Jacquot, Religion d* v Mal/jkhars 
p. 15; c/. also Stevenson, The Rites oj the Twice-born, pp. 21, 293. In the latter uork (p. 292 sg,) wo art> 
told about idols of Ganesa with trunk tum^xl rightwards as being very diingerous and being adorerl onK 
by ritually very pure Brahmans. The stakes of thr Moriah siierifices mierally consisted of a enidely cur 
cleplumt’s head. 

28 Cf. Griinrlrisa ePr iranischm Pkiiologlr, 1 ; i, p. S| ; ZDMG , vol. L, p. 701 G owe this communica- 
tion to Professor Zaebarioi of Halle). 

30 CJ. on tWu word Horn, Ncuper«igchc Etymologic, p. 43 sq. ; Hubschmanu: Perslsche Slwion. p. 121. 

^0 Later on the Sanskrit pujd has been reborrowed in Tamil in the form pdqai, 

31 iSu^uta, I, 29, 9, speaking of anatomical easts, calls them ptietamo^a. 

3 2 Pf, Mi^moir^s df la d* Lirujuistigiu , vol. XlX. p. 130 • 9 . 
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Correct as seems to be etymology given by Gundert and Kittel, they have not taken 
the trouble to give any detailed explanation of it. As the present witer feels convinced 
of the correctness of their derivation and wholly appreciates the importance of the word 
pujd for the history of Hinduism, 1?^ will try presently to show how the wwd has come 
to its pre-ent meamnLn 

in. 

In tile Hindu temple service of uiir days the idoh are treated hive earthly munarehs and 
diignitaries^^ . In the morninL: one wakes them with the r^oundiiig of bells, instruments 
and h^^mn", ]u^t a- in the {Sanskrit iiteialure the king is wakened up by the /YzUdhVjas with .'-ong 
and instrument vtl music^*^. Tlicn they are bathed, smeared with sai}dab]io\vder, ointments, 
etc., dressed, fed arid adored wiUt iucen^e. perfumes, betel, ete.iat times they ari.' taken 
tor an outing, or to visit their iieighboui’-^ in other temples, and in the* evening tamps are 
swung in fnmt oi thmn. and Hu- dfrafla<‘<> perform their dauct''' Ixdore the idol ere it is again 
brought to rest. 

In this tla'.ly life (h th<e idol- the senes of rites ealled paja oeeupi'n the eentral part. Its 
separate ]iarl- sah^ by th*' gemd old Abbe Du]joi>^’^' to be iitteen. while Mi\s. {Stovoiison, 
in lier exeeik-n; book.'' suinieratos and expensively descrilies sixteen of them. This very 
detailed is. howe\er. a charaeterhtie of the ple^ent Hinduism, wliieh has long been 

regulated by the Bravhmans. and is higlily artiileial, though ]iri]nitiv<ndements ( an be observ- 
ed within it. So we mu-t try to jinbl out whieh <>[ the>e many I'ite^ can be eonsidLied to 
be the primitive a id (a'iunnd ;e/yd. 

The diuereni saeriiimal m vU. w hien are o tiered to the gods as ual txdija and aiier that 
uener.dh" oaten by the wc rrdiippe^'s pn^^dda. can be left wholly out of eomideralion. That 
one ofi'ers meals to the god', reel idol.< is a common luibit all ov(‘r the fainh. and nothing 
would lead us to believe that tlii'. is the (diiet const iliienl of the pvjCi, But the imiuenee 
of Brahmanism lias made mc.ih- \(‘vetarian, which they certainly waa'c not during earlier 

times. \Vc may also dispense (jui’seives from considering certain other ♦dements in the 
present pitjd. What is, howi v^T. its ino^t characK il'^lic part is undoubtedly ike washing] 
of thr idol (or ike f^prinkUn-j of Ihr lia[fa) itdih ic'iter or iclih ho/itfj, vurdi^. sugared water ^ elc,^ 
and the smairirig or daubliL'j it with rj'ro.inf <>; nf rn^ powders or otUf ir},irh are 

gfurrally of n hrdhant 'r*'d or nfdtn^r tudooif . 

/!'() bf codilnwd.) 


HOOK-NOTTOliS. 


l?OR.ruS lN>.LiaPT10N iNUlCALtliM \()l. I. ISsClUP- 
TUINS OF Asoka. NcwKiItlOJ». H\ Rto.t/.sch, 
Th.!). With r^r) Tniit d u»r (Jijvrru- 

ot Inclri Ht thoCloonihin I'JJ’k 

CM the jTiakiii;4 et books lU'iUinii; with tin* ol 
the Mauryas .lad die Asokan inscriptions tlien* is 
no end. The present volume, whieh is likely to be 
t)u> most authoritative t'dition ot the Kdicis yet 
published, w.ts m pn)ces.s of b<sn- priiued when 
Ihn outbreak of war in 1914 put a stop to all 
^ueh work. Preparations lor publu ation were m- 
Bumed in 1920 and have eulminuted in thv. appear, 
ance of this fine volume, which does i retht. to the 
author and his collaborator.^. Tf.e voluirie <on- 


siets ot an exli.iu-uvo introduction, djs» nbing 
mlly each ot the A-okao inscriptions, and chapters 
on Asoka himself, hi^ t-mpire, his conversion, his 
idtarTna. ,uid the giMniruai-s of the various groups of 
inscription^. Then toiiovv the Text^s and Tnuisla- 
tions, accompanied b\ oeellent collotyfie reproduc' 
tions ot negatives made from e^tampages. whicli an* 
as perfect as human ingenuity can make them. In 
the ease of tho JSh^dibriz-^arhi and Mansehra ♦xiicts 
} they are the hrst ever rnatle admit of photo> 

j gTi^pbie reproduction. 

Space forbids my iliscussin*: tiie details of Dr. 
1 HuitAsch’s work ; but 1 notice on page xxxviii of the 
Introduction that while ficciding definitely that the 


In Tamil tho tompio is, consequently, calkxl KOvU " royal house. ’ 

:i4 ( f. KauiUya ixl. <Fol]y, p. 24, 4 : sastk* (rdtribhdge^) iurgaghopma praiibiuidha^'. 
35 Jlindu p 147 m</. tiites of thr Ttvict-bom^ g. 
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I’itiuikas or Pitenikas cannot be identified with 
the inhabitanU of Prat ish tana or Pa it ha n on the 
( todavari» he yet regrard^ them as a distinct tribe 
<’ 1 ' people. X’reiumably, therefore, he does not accept 
Dr. Bhandiirkar’s ingenious suggestion that this 
wortl, ii'-ed in conjunction with Ilathikas' and Bhoj- 
c.'*. IS cUi adjectivo signifying ‘'hereditary,* The 
vuiume and the plates are e^:ceilently printed. 

S. M. Kdwaiides. 

JoJ'aNAL ay Indian Histouv. v(»h iV, part IE 
.N nal Xc. ii. Kdited by Viun . S. Kiuminaswami 
Awasumi, ihidias, 

''j he September (192r>) i.''sue of the Journal oj 
IIAfon/ contains some notable articles. 
Mr. Kedlia Kuinud Mookerji, in a thoughtful 
t < anmuiiicatieu entitled Lakr Gupta tlistory 
o/fl Chronoloq'fy touciies on the same question as 
that raised by iNh’. T. D. ^Vravamuthaii in his Th<, 
Kf’n^eri. t}>'' MavJcharls and thr Aangat/K dealing 
Vrith the days ot Harslia, aiul the two aspect'- 
thereof may ’svoll be read together. 

In the next article, Pidakesi and Khu^ru II, by 
Pnd. K. C. Majumd.tr. we have one oi those reversals 
of old ideas wliirli ivre so tryincr to old scholars in 
relaCiCin to Indian history, but To wliich they cannot 
object, as it is in this way that true ancient histiu’y 
is liammcred out. "VVe are now asked to beliL\e 
that it vt'as not Pulakesin II the Chalukya that 
received the w'oil known embassy irom the iSasauutn 
Ivhusru II of Persia, but his contemporary and 
enemy Harsha of Kanauj. Prof. K. C. Majumdar 
produces much cogent evidence in support of the 
u' w view, which of course upsets the welTknow'u 
interpretation of a famous picture at Ajanta. 

Then, in a remarkable paper b}' Dew an Baliadui 
h. 1). Swamikannu Pillai there are produced sevru 
new facts cemceming Indian Astrology' such as finh. 
he could bring forward. Hero we have a paper 
that all students of Indian chronedogy should study. 

There are other useful papers in tins issue, but the 
mere mention of those above alluded to shows th.U 
the editor of this Journal is keeping it up to a hi eh 
mark. 

B. C. Templl. 

Memou:> Ob" Tin: Ahch^eologica n Sukvev oi 
India. Nos. 15. 20, and 27. Oovemment ( i 
India. Calcutta. 1925. 

These throe Memoirs exemplify the wide scofn 
f>i the work performed by the Archaeological iSurvcy 
of India. Tho first, No. 15, by Dr. E. H. Hankin. 
M.A,, deals with “Tho Drawing of Geometric 
Patterns in. Saracenic Art,’’ and explains with the 
help of excellent diagrams the plan and construc- 
tional method, not only of tho patterns formed on, 
hexagonal and octagonal bases, wliich are compara- 
tively easy to draw, but also of tho important type 
of patterns in Saracenic art which the author 


] styles “ geometrical arabesque.” Dr. Hankin 
( explains tliat the method of constructing these latter 
j patterns has long been forgotten, but that by a 
j lucky chance he discovered in a small Turkish 
I hath at ta died to Jodh Bai’s palace in Fathpur 
' Sikri tho faint remains of the polygons which form 
I the actual construction lines of this class of pattern. 
Evidently the original artist, wdien he harl completed 
his decoration of the dome, carelessly forgot to 
obliterate hi^ construction lines, which thus after a 
lapse or thr'^o juid a hah centuries ofler the only 
clue hitlieito ulitaiiietl to the uig^'ni*. u^ amd often 
Ix-autiful dec( )]Ls which di--tingui.'.h Muslim 
architeetui'H. Dr. HankuTs menuhr lias been edited 
by Mr. Biaki^ton, \chu ho- included among the 
illustrations two piKjtograpli.s of the Club at Agra, 

; showing the deMpms which Dr. Hankin iuinished 
for its intf'iior decoraLion. a- the rcoult of 
hrvest igatioiu inti'i tins fw path i>: Stiracenic 
' ait. 

The .-pcond Memoii*, No. 20. cndiudif^ an inquiry 
into “The Ongiii and Cult of Tara ” by Mr. Hira- 
nanda Shastn, who review's her position and charac- 
j teristics in Brahma meal mythology, in luscriptional 
' records, in laiitric literature, in Jama works, in 
Buddhism, and in sculpture, and thence deduces 
I tho conclu-iou that this goddc.ss is of Buddhist 
I origin and was tirst> introduced into Imha front 
I Tibcd v/v Nepal, and that originally she was a goddess 
(;f navigation, invoked to grcint a safe crossing of 
riv'cr-s and also protection from floods. Her worship 
commenced about the fifth century a.d. and had 
become very j>opular by the seventh century, when 
she was introducul as a minor deity into tho Hindu 
pantheon. Thereafter she gixaluuilly rose to the 
position of the second MahavitlyJ — the chief deity 
! for tli? .--al vat urn of men from the troubles of thi.s 
■ mundane exi.-tence. Tho Memoir contains several 
I good illustrations uf image.s of tlio goddess. 

1 The third Memoir, No. 27. by Mr. Charles DuroiscT 
j le, contains repiodncticnv-, cne coloured and the rest 
’ in black and white, of the pictures in a Burmes* 
parnbaik or foIdine:-lx)ok, depicting “ The Pageani- 
of King Mindon, leaving his Palace on a visit to 
' th(‘ Kyauktawgyi Buddha image at Mandalav 
(18H5).” The autlmr ox[>Iains that tho document. 

I from which the plates are reproduced, is a rare one, 
j and is “one of the few extant specimens, well and 
carefully executtd, of pure Burmese Art, before 
* til at art became sensibly influenced by western 
models and technique a few decades afterwards.’’ 

; The pictures present a display of tho Burmese 
I standing army at Mandalay in full dress, together 
wdbh pnnees, princes.-eH, ministers, and elephants, 
hordes, war-chariots and so forth — and each picture 
ifl accompanied by an explanatory commentary. 
In brief, the Memoir jirovides a most interesting 
sidelight on tho pomp and circumstanoe of the 
j Court of Mandalay in the nineteenth century. 

' S. M. Edwardes. 
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571. On the 12th January 1729-30 Phond Sawunt of Sawunt Wari, Chief of Vingnrla, 
which State had hitherto been in collusion, if not actual alliance, with the Angria Family, 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the English. By the 3rd article of the 
treaty it was provided that the cargoes of English ships vTeckcd on his coast were not to be 
confiscated. This was the first instance of an Indian Prince giving up a right which had been 
claimed in all parts of the East at least since the time of Marco Polo {See para. 45 above ; 
Memoir of the Sawunt Waree State, Bomb. SeL, X. 171). 

572. On the 20th June 1720^-^ (Danvers, IL40U) died Kanhoji Angria, leaving two legi- 
timate sons. The elder Sukhoji, v;ho took Kolaba as his share of the State, was at first 
friendly to the English, but the younger Sambhaji, who received the southern coast and 
resided at Severndurg, pursued bis father's policy. His ships were in constant conflict with 
the British. Captain Beresford notes on the 26th Xovember 1730 that the Bombay GaUey 
had just come in badly damaged and with many soldiers as well as sailors Idlled and wounded, 
whilst the Bengal Galley^-^ had been taken. Captain Beresford was thereupon ordered with 
his own ship, the Victoria Frigate and the Fort St. George Galley to cruise down the coast. 
He looked into Gheria, on the OthDecember, where they saw the King Wtlliam[See para. 270 
above) but could do nothing to recapture her. They saw nothing further of the enemy {Log 
of Prince William, 4S0 tons, 96 men, 30 guns). 

573. On the 4th March 1730-1 Captain Pelly, off Barcelore “saw 12 boats standing 
after us, which we are informed belong to a Roger [Raja] ashore [probably one of Angria’s 
chiefs] and are looking out for Moors’ ships {Log of the Middlesex, 430 tons, 86 men, 30 guns). 

574. On the 2nd May 1731 Captain Robert Bootle of the London (490 tons, 98 men and 34 
guns) VTites from Surat : — This morning. . . .by order of theChief here, 1 sent my pinnace 
and yawl both well manned and armed up the river to take tvo gallivats belonging to Angria, 
which we are informed arc in the river. At midnight they fell in with them and took them 
both with 30 men on board, out of which three were killed in endeavouring to make their 
escape. Mr. Lowther, the (diief, has taken them into his charge and sent them to Bombay 
under guard of four Europeans and a great many Peons in order to be condemned. They 
were betrayed by the Seedee's Sebandar ^hahbandar in whom they confided and do still 
believe him to be their friend. T Ids is a sign that the Seedee is not well pleased with so 
troublesome a neighbour. Mr. Lowther has promised 3Ir. Shepperd who had command of 
the pinnace and Mr. Blinstone in the yawl that they shall have a just account of the prizes 
and the share due in such cases according to order of the Company ” {See para. 595 below). 

575. On the 13th December 1731 the timely appearance of iho Stretliam (470 tons, 94 
men, 30 guns, George Westcott Commander), saved a Portuguese ship from capture by four 
grabs and four gallivats of Angria's {Log of the Stretham). 

576. On the 6th and 7th January 1731-2 the Ochhayn (480 tons, 96 men and 30 guns, 
William Jobson Commander) fought a Kolaba squadron of five grabs and three gallivats 
(seven more gallivats of the pirate fleet having vithdi’awn into harbour vith a prize which 
they had just taken), and beat them ofi with heavy loss (70 men killed and 30 wounded), 
but could not take any of them as they were much better sailors. CajDtain Jobson says that 
at this time Angria had two squadrons, one stationed at Kolaba of five grabs and the other 
at Gheria of six. beside gallivats. They were all strongly manned and vere accustomed to 
attack at night in tlu' calm wliicli generally prevailed between the Land and Sea breezes. 
Their mode of attack was in line abnmst, coining up astern and keeping the masts of the 
enemy just sufficiently out of line to allord a good target for the powerful guns, 9 or 12 

124^1)^ (1. 520) says lu 1728, Grose s.iys 1731. 

125 On tho 12th March 1731 the Bombay Government gran ted pensions of Rs. 2 per mensem to widows 
without children, and Rs. 3 to widows with children, of the men who had been killed in this Galley 
{Bomb. Oaz. XXVI. i. lo9). ^ 
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pounders, which they carried projecting over the prow through portholes cut in the bulkhead 
of the iorccci^\.lo{S’epam, G2obelow \ Ormc, Historij, I, 408). Captain Jobson says: — ‘‘His 
late success in taking the Bengal Galley and other prizes had encouraged him to take an oath 
up.ju a Cow's heed (which is their manner of swearing) to attack us and promised his people 
every man a gold Manillen (which is a ring they M’car about their wrists) if they brought us 
in, but we happily disappointed them and I hope it was a very timely stroke to put a stop 
to their bold attempts, they being so flushed with success that they attack but [^fc] every- 
tiiing they meet and begin to make the Trading on that coast very hazardous.” The crew 
of the Ockham received two months pay from the President of Bombay and the same amount 
from the Directors as a reward for their good conduct [Log of the Ockham ; Downing, p. 68). 

577. In 1732 the English at Tellicherry despatched two successful expeditions against 
the local pirates, in one of which a pirate vessel of 15 guns was taken. In the other. Ensign 
Lewis iMcndoza having captured off the mouth of the Valarpattanuin River a Canarese vessel 
which had attacked his party, was in turn attacked by one belonging to *' Cutti Coileen,” 
carrying 200 men. A lucky shot fell in the magazine of the pirate and she blew up, not a 
man of her crew escaping (Logan, Malabar, I. 365). 

Anglo-Americans. 

578. On the 1st Xovember 1725 private letters were received at Onore (Honavar) from 
Madras advising that the crew of a South Sea ship had murdered their captain and turned 
pirates and intended for the Malabar Coast {Log of the Devonshire, 470 tons,, 94 men, 30 guns, 
Lawrence Prince, Commander). Either the news was false or the pirate went elsewhere. 

Portuguese or Turks. 

579. The Monce (Christopher Wilson Commander) arrived in Mocha Road on the 21st June 
1725. On the 11th JuW a Portuguese Captain sent in certain demands to the Governor, who put 
the Portuguese officer and his boat crew in prison and stopped all business. On the 12th “ the Por- 
tuguese warped nearer the shore andhoi^iedtharedflag at the main top-masthead. He is now 
within gunshot of the toTO and threatens to fire upon it, for whichreason the Europe flaggs 
were hoisted on the shoar at all the Factor3^s at the Portuguese request ” {Log of the Morke). 

Malays. 

580. In 1726 the Constable, Clars van Cleef, was attacked by six pirate boats from 
Macassar and forced to flee {Pari Papers, 1851, LVI. i. p. 65). The Xakhoda Muda (J/en- 
oirs of a Malayan Family, p. 2) mentions an attack upon Karimata by Bugis from Celebes 
under Panglimah Tuasah about this time or a little later. 

English and Dutch. 

581. The establLlnncnt of the Ostend Compan}" in 1722 was part of a German world mari- 
time policy. Its early profits were great and in 1726 it paid a dividend of 33i per cent. It 
e.'^tablislicd seitleiuents on tlic ^Madras coast at Govclong and in the Hugli at Bankibazar. 
The jcalou.s\ of the Dutch and English was quicklv' aroused, and their Agents did not hesitate 
to take drastic measures to spoil its trade. In the Log of the London, under date 19th May 
1727, Captain Robert Bootle complains that men were deserting from his ship owing to offers 
of double pay made by the Emperor's people ” and in the Log of the Mary under date 11th 
Julv 1730 Captain Thomas Holden mentions the presence of a number of English and Dutch 
ships in the Hugli, engaged in holding up the Ostenders, examining Moor and other 
ship-) to see if thev carried their money or propert\^ seizing the sloops sent down from Banki- 
bazar with men and ammunition and insulting the Ostenders so as to trap them into com- 
mencing hostilities {Logs of the London 400 tons, 98 men, 34 guns, and the Bridgewater 4B0 
tons, 80 men, 28 guns, 2oth September 1730). 

582. Captain Henry Watts, under date 14th November 1744, mentions that English 
ships and soldiers were sent down from Calcutta to force the Ostenders at Cuipee (Kalpi on 
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the Hagli, apparently a temporary halting place) to surrender deserters from English ships 
and from the garrison at Calcutta. The Ostenders declared that they \YOuid repel force by 
force, and the English withdrew {Log of the Lapwing), In 1745 M. Schouamille, Chief of the 
Ostend Company, determined to leave Bengal, and with 3U0 Europeans— ‘‘ a mixture of the 
worst of all nations, likely to take to evil courses establish himself in Pegu, but was cut off, 
with 100 of his men, by the Arakanese, whilst 50 more were taken prisoners, the rest escaping 
to Malacca or Batavia. Apparently previous to this disaster he had carried oft‘ from Mergui 
the French ship Charles, belonging to Dupleix, and renamed her the Eatoratlon. It was 
recovered by Captain [i.e. Admiral Thomas] Griffin, who found 24 Englishmen amongst its 
crew (Despatches froin Madras loth February and 2-Uh September 1745 and 1th February 1746). 

Malabarese, 

583. In December 1732 the Bombay fleet, consisting of the Yictory Grab (Captain Par- 
rott) the King George Galley (Captain Harris) the Princess Caroline (Captain Preast) with 
five gallivats, blockaded Angria’s squadron in Cole Abbey [he. Kolaba] but vYithout any 
decisive result. Meanwhile his southern squadron was at liberty, and on the 30th January 
1732-3 a Dutch Em’ope ship reported that she and another Dutch vessel (each of 30 guns 
and 100 men), in company with two English ships, the Shallurn (24 guns and 90 men) and the 
Charming Patty (16 guns and 40 men) had been attacked off Gheria by eight grabs and six 
gallivats belonging to Angria, but had beaten them off after a .stiff light of two hours in whicli 
both sides suffered .severely. The Dutch ships were badly damaged, but the Sliallum lost 
most heavily in men {Log of the Marlborough, Thomas Hunt Commander. 28//^ December 1732 
and 30^/i January 1732-3). 

584. Sakhoji Angria died in 1733 (or 1734) ar.d was succeeded hy his brother Sambhaji 
who sent his half brother Manaji to Kolaba as his Deputy, but Manaji speedily made liiiuself 
independent (Bomb. Gaz,, XI. 150). 

585. Shaikji, a notorious pirate, is mentioned as having in 1733 assisted the Marathas 
against his master the Sidi, in whose conlidence he was. Shaikji (or Yacoob Khan) was by 
origin a Hindu and a descendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Konkaii, but having been taken 
prisoner as a child by the Sidi, he had been made a Muhammadan, a fact which, as svas 
the case with many other Hindu forced converts to Islam, did not destroy his instinctive 
attraction towards his own people (Duff, I. 522 ; Bomb, Gaz,, I. ii. 82). 

586. In 1733 the British occupied the Island of Undheri (Bomb, Gaz., XXVI. i. 170). 

Dutch, Javanese, Arabians. 

587. Early in 1733 a Dutch ship, the WindJiondt, carried the suite of the Persian 
ambassador to Gombroon. When she had landed them the cre^v mutinied and set off to 
cruise as pirates in the Red Sea. Shortly after they met two Dutch ships and beat them 
off after a hard Tight, during which the Commander, boatswain, gunner and two men, 
who had been held prisoners, managed to make their escape, by swimming:, to their friends. 
Soon after, the mutiiieers quarrelling among themselves, some of their leaders deserted for 
various reasons, and the Surgeon, taking his opportunity when im^st of the maleontents were 
ashore on a desert island getting in water, persuaded the remainder to run off with the ship. It 
was stated that amongst the most resolute and dangerous of the mutineers were 25 Javane.se 
(Surat Diary ^ih April and "$>01 June 1733 and Letter from Gombroon 2Wi May 1733) Low (1.115) 
says that before she was recaptured the Windhondt took two merchantmen. Rocigevecn 
(Kerr, XI. 159) calls her the Hare and says that she look many Arab pirates in the Red Sea, 

Arabians. 

588. Between 1730 and 1735 the Persians were driven out of Muscat by Ahmed bin 
Saeed who became Imam. After this the Muscatees, who had been the first to practise piracy 
in the Persian Gulf, abandoned it until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when they 
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came under Wahabi influence {Bomb. Sel, XXIV. 57, 122, 170. See, however, what Grose 
says, para. 632 below). 

English and French. 

589 . At this time both English and French did a lively trade in slaves in Madagascar, 
Captain George Bagwell notes that when he was at Crab Island on the west coast of Madagas- 
car he heard that two French ships had lately been there and taken away, one five hundred 
the other three hundred slaves. These slaves were prisoners taken by the native chiefs in 
their wars. The prices were *’ for a man one buckaneer and one trading gun and two measures 
of powder each, and 3U flints and 30 balls ; for a woman two trading guns, a quart of powder, 
30 flints and 30 balls ; for a boy a buckaneer gun, a pint of powder, 30 balls and 30 flints ; 
a girl equal to a boy and to be allowed for according to their size [Log of the Hartford 460 
tons, 92 men, 30 guns, \Hh Fehruarij 1733-4). Captain Bagwell collected 180 slaves in six 
weeks in Youngowle Bay, and the people expressed much disappointment that Captain James 
Saunders had not come on the same businc.'^s. During the visit of the latter, a Dieppe ship, 
La Subtil, ^^lomicur du Ca^se Commander (150 tons, 12 guns and 30 men), with a pass from 
the Governor of Bourbon and l)elonging to the French East India Company, was also there 
for slaves (Log of the Kiiwj William, 19//i August 1734). 

590 . About this time the English required that all country ships should carry passes 
(Duff. 145 n.). Tiiis had now become necessary, for if the native Governments wished to 
hold Europeans responsible for piracy, it was necessary for the Company’s cruisers to be able 
to distinguish between ships carrying arms for defence and those carrying them for piratical 
purposes. 

591 . On the 13th May 1736 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins, Commander) arrived at 
Fort Dauphin to trade for slaves. The King professed to be glad to see the English, but 
said that he had been informed by the French that the English did not dare to come there 
without French permission. However, a French merchant-man coming in to the harbour, 
Captain Jenkins compelled her to send a boat aboard him before he would allow her to trade. 
The native princes were very eager to receive a salute of guns, but so timid were they that 
they either kept astern in their boats or, if they came on board, ran down below deck until 
the salute had })een fired {Log of the Harrington). 

Sanganians. 

592 . In 1734 the Koolee rovers of Gujarat gave much trouble, but were checked for 
the time by a squadron under Captain Radford Nunn, which attacked Sultanpur in the south 
of Kathiawar (Low, I. 116 ; Bomb. Gaz., XIII. 521 n ; XXVI. i. 266). Very soon afterwards 
the Koolees took the Antelojje, a Bombay Marine gallivat which was escorting a rich convoy 
to Cambay, by the treachery of the Pilot who, acting in collusion with the Koolees, ran her 
ashore (Low, I. 117. See, para. 45 above). 

Malays. 

593 . According to Stavorinus (II. 210), about 1735 the Dutch in the Celebes were 
greatly harassed by pirates : — Aroe Soeukang, a discontented Wadjoree prince, had for 

some time, together with his Captain been committing piracies. He had taken Passir 

and Coety [in Borneo, in 1726. »See ihi'i, IL 2 1-7] and had even attacked the vessels of the 
[Dutch] Company. The.se freeb9ot^*rs iWrAove in the years 1735 and 1736, carrying their 
depredations to a great excess in the neiuhbowrhood of Mandhar and Cajelie, were encoun- 
tered by the cruising vessels of the Company, but to no purpo.se, and in the beginning of the 
year they landed at Fort Rotterdam on the adjacent islands, belonging to the Company, 
where they plundered the inhabitants and burned their houses.’' When attacked by Dutch 
ships from Macassar they got away “ without any material damage (Pinkerton, XI. 224). It is 
clear that the Malays were getting over their fear of European ships. The swiftness of their 
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vessels, propelled by oars as well as sails, gave them the same advantage over the Dutch as the 
Malabarese and Sanganians had over English and French ships on the west coast of India. 

Malabarese. 

594. On the 26th December 1735, beside two other English ships which he had 
previously taken, Sarabhaji himself with four gall i vats and five grabs took the Derby Indiaman 
(480 tons, 96 men, and 32 guns, Captain Abraham Anselm). On the Derby seven men were 
killed and many more were badly wounded. 115 prisoners^-* including many ladies, were carried 
into Severndurg {Read's Weekly Journal, lOfh July and 6th November 1736). The 
unsuccessful defence of the Derby, said to be due to shortness of ammunition, 

made a great stir through the whole of India and many Bengal merchants showed 
a dispasition to place their goods on our French] ships rather than to trust them 
to rivals so unfortunate or so ill-prepared to defend themselves ” (Martineau, Dupleix ctVInde 
Frangaise, p. 211), and in 1736-7 Dupleix, to ensure the safety of the navigation between 
Surat and Calicut, constantly menaced by the Angrians, applied to the French Company 
to have placed at his disposition a Europe ship which was trading between Chandernagore 
and Surat, saying that ‘‘ the English who had suffered much more from the Angrians than we 
had, had only themselves to thank for their misfortunes, since th‘'y used to sell them arms and 
allow them to dispose of their piratical booty even in Bombay (Martineau, p. 523), Angria's 
successes so encouraged him that he attacked, though iinsuccessfuDy, the Vigilant of 65 guns 
and the Ruby of 50 under the command of Commodore Lisle and also many other vessels. 
Sambhaji sent two of the prisoners taken on the D.rby to Bombay to treat of a peace, but 
nothing final was concluded {Read's Weekly Journal, 10//i July and 6th November 1736), 

595. On the 2-l:th December 1736 the Company's cruisers brought into Bombay one of 
Angria's grabs with a vessel belonging to the sons of Muhammad Ali, a merchant of Surat, 
which had been taken by the grab and which they had recovered. In conformity with a 
resolution of the 19th Xovember 1731, the value of the grab, stores and ammunition, was 
divided amongst the captors. Two Subadars taken on the grab were ordered to be con- 
fined without irons and with a full allowance of food, but the rest were put in irons, employed 
upon the works and given only such food as might be necessary {Bomb, Gaz,, XXM. i. 174). 

596. At the end of 1736 or beginning of 1737 Sambhaji captured the Bevern (Captain 
Parker), He made slaves of the whole crew, setting them to work on his fortifications {Old 
Whig, 2%th April 1737). On the 2nd March 1737 the Halifax (John Aston Commander) sail- 
ing from Tellicherry towards Goa, came in sight of a vessel under jurymasts, flying a 
white flay with a red cross and accompanied by two gallivats. Supposing her to be a prize. 
Captain Aston determined to retake her, but on coming np found her to be commanded 
by an Irishman. She was a Moor vessel which had been taken >^y Angria and sold to the 
Portugue.se. The gallivats were under her convoy, one being Angrian and one Portuguese. 
The Captain reported tluit at Ghcria Angria had “ six grabs ready to put to sea and three more 
will be ready in two or three days, in all whicli he has put 18 pounders for prow guns and 
manned with 200 men ^ach, and [is] fitting all the gallivats he can to fill with men to supply 
his grabs, and that resenting the affair in the di-^charge of the English prisoners [i.e. on the 
Derby, See jycira, 591 n. ahorc] he pretends to attack the Bombay fieet, and for that purpose 
has given orders to his inen to stand the first tire and then to board. As the Halifax was 

126 All the English that wore prisoners with Angr.a, except those who entorod his service ** were 
released by the mana:romont of Captain James Inchbird and arnved at Bombay tlv 23rd November 1736 
{Bomb, Qaz„ XXVI. i. iTU) 

127 At this time reloading big guns was a matter of time, so that after the first fire an active enemy 
could always attack with a good chance of success. The introduction of Quick-firing guns restored the 
advantage to the side using big guns. 
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ready and cleared for action, there was no chance of the Angrians taking her, but as she was 
alone and, if she lost her masts in the action, she might miss her voyage, w^hilst she had no 
chance of taking such swift sailers as the Angrians, Captain Aston and his officers decided to 
stand off to sea and avoid an action {Log of the Halifax). 

597. On the 2nd January 1737-8 the Heafhcote (Captain Jonathan Cape) met the Com- 
pany’s Galleys cruising for Anglia’s fleet. The latter consisted of the Britannia (Captain 
Lewis), the Prince of Wales (Captain Atkins), the Neptune s Prize (Captain Nunn) and the 
Rose (Captain Benson) {Log of the Heathcote). 

Sanganians. 

598. In August 1737 the Robert and the Smcess were sent by the Bombay Conned to 
make reprisals upon the Sanganians and other northern pirates, that month being the season 
for the return of their vessels from Mocha {Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 269). 

Malabarese. 

589. In 173S Angrian pirates attacked the Dutch Noordswolfsbergen and the yachts 
Zeelands Welvaren and Magdalena, and after a three days’ fight took the two yachts {Ind. Off., 
Dutch Records, XIII. 168). 

600. On the 18th November 1738 the Nassau (William Hutchinson Commander) off 
Vingurla met the Kempson's fleet which is at peace with us and likewise acquainted me 
that Angria’s fleet had made a push out of there port \i.e. Gheria] and had got o grabs and 
12 gaUivats, but that our fleet had kept in the rest. I called a consultation with my officers, 
wffio judged it proper to standthirty or forty leagues out to sea tillw^e got to the northward of 
Bombay. On the 6th December, off Bombay, the Nassau saw Manaji Angria’s gallivats towing 
into Cole Abbey (Kolaba) tw^o grabs, which Captain Hutchinson supposed to be Portuguese 
and to have been taken the previous night when gunfire had been heard {Log of the Nassau). 

601. On the 22nd December 1738 Commodore George Bagwell chased Sambhaji's fleet 
of 9 grabs and 13 gallivots into Eajapore, but w as unable to follow^ them up, through ignorance 
of the river (Low, I. 107). On the 10th January 1738-9 he repulsed an attack by Angria’s 
fleet off Goa with the loss of only one man, a midshipman, killed. Angria’s Admiral was 
killed in the fight {Daily Post, 19th October 1739 ; Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 75). Sam- 
bhaji now proposed peace to Bombay on condition that English ships should carry his passes 
and that the English should pay him annually 2,000,000 rupees for the free navigation of the 
seas, an impudent proposition wffiich was promptly rejected (Low, I. 108). 

602. On the 15th January 1738-9 Commodore Bagwell wdth the King George and the 
Carolhm Galley came up off Barcelore with the Kempshew’s fleet which, about four or five 
days earlier, had taken a Portuguese ship and grab and killed most of their people.” The 
Khem feawunt being at peace with the English, the C^ommodore ransomed all the European 
Portuguese amongst the prisoners and put them ashore at Mangalore {Log of the Nassau). 
In March Captain Inchbird with a small fleet took eight of Manaji Angria’s fighting gallivats 
and thirteen fishing boats, but in November Manaji took the island of Elephanta and, after 
some vacillation, finally threw" in his lot with Sambhaji. In 1740 he surrendered Elephanta 
without resistance to the Marathas (Low, I. 109 ; Bomb. Gaz., XXVI. i. 227-233). 

603. On the 29th March 1738-9 the Harrington (Robert Jenkins Commander) near 
Tellicherry met the Dutch fleet (under Major Seirsma, Ind. Off. Dutch Records, XIII. 168) 
returning from a fruitless expedition against Gheria. Captain Jenkins saluted the Dutch 
Admiral with 17 guns, manned his ship and gave three cheers {Log of the Harrington). 

604. Amongst other instructions issued to the Commanders of the Company’s vessels 
on the 28th August 1739 occur the following 

3rd, You are to take, sinlc or otherwise destroy all Savajes or other pirates infesting 
t e coast, as ngria, Ramrous of Antigerate, commonly cruising to the southward, as well 
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as the yanganians, Cooleys or other Rovers harbouring to the northward and commonly cruis- 
ing on that coast and sometimes as far as the Gulf of Mocho and Persia, that you may meet 
with, bringing such people, vessells and goods that you take belonging to them in hither \i.e, 
Bombay] for their condemnation/’ 

“oth. Kempsaunt, who has a port between Vingorly and Goa, is at peace with us and at 
war with Angria. When you meet his fleet they will send a gallivat with green [See i^ara. 2S5 
above) colours to speak with you and you are to treat them as friends, and should they offer 
to join you and go against Angria, you are to permit them, but always under your command.” 

— it was characteristic of the English in the East that they never 'placed their forces under 
the command of their native allies, 

7th. That at any time you meet with any vessel of war under red colours [i.c. Moor 
colours], though they may pretend to belong to the Seedee or Bajerow [i.e. Marathas], if 
you have reason to suspect that they are not what they pretend, but enemies, you are to 
bring them in here ” (Forrest, Bombay Records, I. 173). 

605. On the 9th October 1739 a reward of 2,000 rupees w^as offered by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for ever}^ fighting grab taken by the Company’s cruisers. Towards this the President 
subscribed 600 rupees and tw o other gentlemen 200 rupees each [Bomb, Gaz., XX\^. i. 271.) 

606. On the 9th January 1739-40 Sanibhaji with fifteen ships actually ventured to 
attack, off Goa, four of the Company’s ships when sailing in company, viz. the Harrington, 
Pulteney, Ceres and Halifax. The brunt of the attack fell upon the Harrijigton which was at 
some distance from her consorts. The enemy were beaten off after a gallant defence of five 
hours (Forrest, Bombay Records, II, 74; Low^, I, 108). The Commander of the Harrington 
was Captain Robert Jenkins, w^ho had been in command of the Rebecca when she w as taken, 
in 1731, in the West Indies, by a Spanish Guardacosta. On that occasion he was brutally 
ill-treated and one of his ears w'ascut off by a Spanish officer. This ear he carefully preserved, 
and when in 1738 the complaints of tlie English merchants against the cruelty of the Spani- 
ards in the West Indies could no longer be ignored, he was called to the bar of the House of 
Commons to tell his story and produced this grim evidence to the truth of his tale (Southey, 
II. 265). The Directors were so w^ell pleased with his conduct in this fight against the Mara- 
thas that they presented him with 300 guineas. As the fight was renewed next day, it lasted 
in all nineteen hours, and the Angrians are said to have lost 150 men in killed alone [Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, 1740, p. 621). 

607. On the 10th December 1741 news was received at Tellic berry that a few^ days pre- 
viously Sambhaji Angria, wfith seven grabs and thirteen gallivats, had surrounded and taken, 
off Onore, after an eleven hours’ fight, the J upiter, a ship despatched by Labour donnais to Goa 
for provisions. She had on board 200 European soldiers and marines as w ell as between three 
and four hundred slaves purchased at Goa and intended for the French Islands (Tellicherry 
Cons. lOth December 1741). On the 24th January 1741-2 the Halifax (John Blake Comman- 
der) in company wfith the Onslow (John Bale hen Commander and Commodore) and the Queen 
(Charles Birkhead Commander) met an Angrian fleet off Severndurg, but did not come to an 
engagement. Captain Blake tells us that to prepare for action he took down the bulk- 
head of the great cabin and made a very clear ship fore and aft ” and slung his yards. From 
this it would appear that the old method of fighting at close quarters w’hen attacked by 
superiornumbers was going out. Toencoiu'agethe men, he ordered them to give three cheers 
and the Band to play ‘ Britons strike home.’ The Angrians approached, according to cus- 
tom, in line abreast, the grabs towing those of their vessels that w ere slower sailers. One of the 
Angrians spread top gallant and studding sails, which was new with these pirates. On the 
30th January 1741-2 in Mangalore Road, two of Angria's grabs took a rice boat wLich was 
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coming on board the Onslow and were prevented from taking one of her own boats, which 
was going ashore, only by the fire of her guns {Logs of the Halifax and Onslow), 

608. So much had the success of the Angrians encouraged the pirates, that all along the 
coast acts of piracy became common. Kuli Rovers from Gujarat swarmed near Surat {Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records, XIII. 69). The Malwans 128 (This name was now applied to the subjects 
of the Khem Sawunt and the Raja of Kolhapur as well as to the Sivajees or Marathas of 
Malwan itself, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88) are said to have plundered to the extent of ten or eleven 
thousand rupees annually {ibid.). On the 30th January 1741-2 the Khem Sawunt of Vingurla 
landed a force which plundered the coast of Cannanore and began to show utter disregard 
for his treaty with the English. On the loth March 1741-2 Kunhi Ahamad, nephew of the 
pirate Chief of Kottakal, generally known as Cota Marcar, having been made prisoner by the 
English, took opium and ran amok. He killed a sergeant with a knife, and was shot dead. 
As he and his party were not engaged in actual piracy when captured, this excited an out- 
burst of fanaticism, and the Angrians took a number of vessels, so that the Company s crui- 
ser Tiger was kept very busy in the attempt to protect commerce (Logan, p. 382). This is, 

I believe, the last mention of the Marakkar family, which now lapsed into obscurity {Malabar 
Gazetteer, 433). 

609. In 1743, when It ought to liave been strengthened, the Bombay Marine was re- 
duced, and the herself, whilst disabled by a waterspout, was overpow^ered by the subjects 
of the Sidi of Mufdafarabad (?), who however restored her at the order of his superior, the 
Sidi of Janjira {Loiv, I. 118). 

610. The subjects of the Zamonn joined in the lucrative trade. Ships were plundered 
even in Calicut Road, and the Zamorin secretly accepted presents from the Muhammadan 
pirates who occupied Cottica, the northern portion of his territory (Ind- Off ., Dutch Records, 
XIII. 17. 6G). 

611. Captain Jenkins tells us that on the 23rd February of this year (1742-3) he picked 
up and took into Bombay an English country ship, still in a semi- disabled condition, having 
no mainmast and being full of shot holes, w'hich had been taken some years before by Angria. 
He was immediately sent out by the Council to find and assist another, the Lancaster, which 
was reported to have been driven ashore by the Angrians, but she had been refloated and 
reached port unaided {Log of the Harrington), 

612. Manaji, alw^ays vacillating, rescued the English Ketch Salamander, when captured 
by Sambhaji off Kolaba, but on the 22nd November 1743 fifteen of his vessels (7 of them 
topsail vessels) attacked the Moyitague (Fielder Freeman Commander) and the Warunck 
(Robert Misenor Commander), and carried off a Portuguese Ketch and two or three shy bars, 
or native merchant vessels, w^hich w^ere under their convoy {Logs of the Montague and War- 
wick). The Log of the Montague says that the pirate fleet belonged to Tulaji Angria. At 
any rate five days later Tulaji, with a fleet of eight grabs and forty or fifty gallivats, landed 
at, and plundered, Mangalore. In 1748 ( ? 1745, Authentic History of Tula fee Angria, p. 51) 
he succeeded Sambhaji as head of the house of Angria {Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 88). According to 
the Authentic History (pp. 60-61) Tulaji had an army of 30,000 Coffrees, Sepoys, Topasses 
and Marathas, a large train of artillery and twelve elephants. His gunners and sea -officers 
were mostly renegade Europeans, His naval force consisted of 15 grabs, 5 ketches, 2 ships 
of forty guns, 40 gallivats and many small craft. 

613. To add to the trouble, the Declaration of War by France on the 31st of March 
1744 brought French privateers to the Malabar Coast. 

^2® Mai van, though first organised as a piratical port by Sivaji, is in Kolhapur territory. The fort on 
the island was named Sindhudurg. (Grant Duff, IE. 84). Vingurla, the fort of Khem Sawunt ie also in 
Kolhapur territory. 
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MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY IX THE GWALIOR STATE.^ 

By RAMSIXGH SAKSENA 
(Continued from voh LV. page 5.) 

II — A Persian Inscription from NarwarFort 

I 

This inscription, being one of the epigraphical finds of the Gwalior Government, is now 
[)reserved in the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior, and is edited from a photographic re- 
production. It was picked up lying about loose in the compound of the shrine of Shah 
Madar^ on the hill fortress of Xarwar. 


n 

Narwar3, or classically Xalpur is traditionally supposed to be the home of Raja Nala 
of Nisadha whose romantic love for Damayanti as related in the Mahdbhdraia, is familiar 
to every Hindu. It lies 25° 39" north and 77° 56" east and though once a flourishing place 
on the route between Delhi and the Deccan, it decayed rapidly since the construction of 
new roads and railways which have carried the traffic elsewhere. It is now reached from 
Shivapuri, the summer-resort of the Gwalior Government by a main road of twenty- five 
miles in length which passes through the delightful valley of the Sindh river amidst charming 
jungle. 

The inscription is engraved on a piece of white sandstone not available locally, and 
measures 2 ft. 2 in. X 1 ft. oiin. There are 10| lines written horizontally, and 2 vertically on the 
margin on the right and read from top to bottom. The first six lines and those on the margin 
are in Arabic prose written in Xaskh character and are quotations only from the holy 
texts. The last four lines are in Persian poetry written in Nastaliq characters and constitute 
the record proper. These contain seven verses covering lines, and refer to the construction 
of a mosque bv Dilawar Khah in the reign of Muhammad Shah Adil in 960 A.H., and the 
remaining half of the fourth line gives the names of the composer and the writer. The half 
line near the bottom contains the values of the letters employed in the chronogram according 
to the Abjad system, as wdl as the year in words — a practice not commonly resorted to. 

Of the persons named, the king is Muhammad Shah ’Adil, who ruled from 1552 to 1554 
A.D., and has been styled ' 'Arlili ’ by Firishta. He was the third king of the Sur dynasty 
of the early Sultans of Delhi. Dilawar Khan, by whose order the mosque had been built, 
is mentioned as (Xdib) viceroy, presumably of Xarwar. Sayyid Ahmad and Xazir Shattari 
are the composer and the uTiter respectively of the record, and need hardly be looked for 
in History. Suffice it to say that they came from a Muhammadan sect of the Shattariaa, 
to which belonged the famous Saint ^luhammad Ghaus of Gwalior, and may have lived 
at Xarwar as religious teachers. 

1 See antr, vnl. LV, pp. 4-3. 

2 Shrines of ShSb Madar are met with everywhere, probably in commemoration of a \asit by that 
well' known saint of Makanpore — Ain't- Akbari I, 1307. 

3 For detailed description of Xarwar, see CASR., vol. H, p 307, and arUe, vol. XII, 80. 

I 
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At the end of the marginal line appears another name Khan-i-Jahan, who styles himself 
’Amil and seems in all probability to be the engraver of the epigraph. The date, as given 
both in words and in the chvoxiogvdim Hiikm-i-Dildwar Khdn is 960 a. H i (=:a.d. 1552). 


I read the inscription as under: — 


Text. 


No. of line 
{see Plate). 


s ✓ / o/f) / 


/✓ n / ^ J n/ / a 




xx n jn / /y - ✓ X xn 

a1! \ \ l^yc.! ^ 


Xfitf xSX ri f\ .0 oj/ ox XX nx acx n j osi y / ^ r\ ^ ✓ ox- ^ xx 


xn -.s xo 


xXw X ox-xxc ox 


4'lj ^ 


O fi xo 

c/ 


! ! 1 ! 

X X r/ X, XX - -^ox O ox n X OS XX nxx x« tf X - X n xX XX 


X 0X0 oxx 

o XX XI X * 


O X 0X0 XX X 1 « 


X rx OX/tf Sx «- X xxXX Oixo i X o xx 5 XI X 


X X ox o tf X 


XXXtf o n-^OXXOXO^X/OxXOXXXOOoXXOXXxXOX O i£\,XO 


O X X X 


XOXO 


0X0 X XX 


o xo X «,-:OX ox XX o C X X o X 


4 . 


5 . 


X X X X o xo X- XXX 0 X 0 i xo xxx Xxxo rxixxxx x oxnx x j c 

xo o xX 


1 ^!] iJ irJuji; t-5Alt Margin. 

/ * \ \ I I. -• ii o yrt y n S /J rz / / ^ o x/^^xox 

\J )>>•<) 43] IajUT 



IN'SCUIPTION from NAKW'AK FOHT, UVVALTOR STATIO— A.H. 900 = A.O. 1552 



X 
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^\P j) 

^Xkj Utp 

•) ^ ^}J 

jJ) 6^ ^‘0 8. 

^ ^ 

. J jp 4y) ^IL^I yiii^ 

^ I ^.' « 4^ I y.J ^ /,'^JiS^ 

j ^jl^"-' ^L-' 9. 

ijh^J 

^Ar'.i. Jt' 17' ; d->'^ “• 

0'^ 0^^ 

^sA^ , .X.s^ J4 ,v' A'*^'.^’ 

" y *• y w* 

(5" ySsJI,^'/!^ 
♦» ^ >».-' — Ci-'"^ ~ ^ 

-u^ = •-o^- = -^^'-tr=J 

^ f - 
0 “ 


• ♦*♦ • 

, — -r 

o 


__ sUA;, = 

/ A * \ /. • 


11 . 


i “v:> 


j>4..j^ ^ (Two hundred). Thia expresaion is not employed rarely. 
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Translation. 

The Arabic portion needs hardly any translation as the quotations, besides being very 
well-known, have no bearing on the main record, and I content myself by giving the reference 
to these quotations : — 

1. Usual invocation from the Quf an ^ Si para X, 3. 

2. Sipdra XI, Euq^at 2. 

3. The Mishkat Sharif, an Hadis. 

4. 5, and part of 6. Sipdra III, Ruq^at 1 or Ait-ul-kursi. 

Remainder of 6. Closing dictum of Qiir An, 

Lines on the margin. Sipdra XV, Ruq'at, 1. 

At the end of the lines on the margin. ‘ Amil (engraver) Khanjahan son of (Munawar ^). 

7, verse 1. God be thanked, for the world is like the garden of Rizwan (Eden) 
on account of Muhammad Shah 'Adil who is the Lord of the age. 

7, verse 2. Probably the empyreal firmament is his throne and the angels, his 
army. In appearance, the garden of the world is Paradise and he its Rizwan. 

8, verse 3. Dilawar Khan, the chief among the king's viceroys, caused this mosque 
to be built, which is like a place of shelter for the favourites (of God). 

8, verse 4. Infidelity has been subdued and Islam has triumphed because of him. 
The idols have bowed (to him) and the temples have been laid waste on account of him. 

9, verse 5. The temples have been razed to the ground along with their founda- 
tions and the mosques and worship-houses are flowing with his riches. 

9, verse 6. Sayyid Ahmad bears a testimon}", by God, that in point of kindness 
and generosity, he (king) is the chief among God's favourites, 

10, verse 1. The sages inquired of me the date of the construction. The divine 
inspirator inspired me to say, It is the injunction of Dilawar Khan " 

Remainder of 10. Composed by Sayyid Ahmad, son of Vali Husain Khalifa. Writer of 
record Nazir Shattari (a successor to, or descendant of) defender of universe Shekh Muham- 
mad Ghaus. 

11, ^ rr , j* ^ 40. S 4“ 20 “j- 40 “ bb. — »!i ^ 4, 

J = 30, I = 1, J =: 6, ^ = 200. 4 + 30 + 1 -f 6 + 20u = 241. ~ ^ = 600, 

f = 1, c; = oO. 600 + 1 + 50 “ 651. iA J|^ ns + 241 + 651 = 960: 

960 A.H. = 1552 A.D, 

III. 

As remarked above, the inscription has not been picked up in situ, yet the absence of 
any other Muhammadan centre in the near vicinity safely assigns it to Narwar. Taking it 
to belong to Narwar, it points to a new fact, viz,, the presence of a Muhammadan governor 
at Narwar — a fact which has not hitherto been found in any of the records. Ail agree that 
except for an insignificant loss of possession during the invasion of ambitious Musalman 
emperors, the Hindus held Narwar independently or as federates of Delhi up to the 19th 
century a.d. when it passed to Sindia. Sikandar Lodi, who personally occupied Narwar 
nearly half a century before the vTiting of this epigraph, gave the fort to Raja Gaja Singh, ^ 
a Kachwaha, thus restoring the fortress to the original owners The Kachwahas held and 
ruled over Narwar peacefully up to the 19th century without even being disturbed by an attack 
from outside. How the governorship descended upon Dilawar Khan, as mentioned in the 
inscription, baffles all explanation and necessitates further research. 

(To be coniinued ) 

CU.s^// , vol. 11, p. 307. 
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VEDK* STUDIES. 

Hv A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M.A., Ph D. 

(Gontinued from poge 66.) 

3. Svasara. 

The attempts so far made at the elucidation of the meaning of this word are not satis- 
factory. The author of the Vedic has mentioned this word three times — once (1, 9) 

as a synonym of ahasy day, once (3, 4) as a synonym of grJia, dwelling, and once (4, 2) without 
mentioning any meaning. The deficiency in this last instance is made good by Yaska who has 
interpreted it as alinx. This meaning alias is repeated by Uvata and Mahidhara in their 
commentary on VS. 26, li and by Devaraja in his commentary on the Nighantu, Sayana, 
on the other hand, has, in his RV. commentary, made use not only of the meanings alias 
and grha (with suitable moditications, as for instance, gdgdhau 9, 94, 2 : kidcnja 2, 19, 2 ; 
goslitlia 2, 2, 2, etc.) but has in addition interpreted the word as dditija in 5, 62, 2, as indrga 
in 6, 68, 10, and as sarlra in 1. 34. 7 : see Geldner, l ed. Studicn, 3. 111. 

Roth has assigned to this word the meanings (1) Hurde, Stall ; (2) GJewohnter Ort, Wohn- 
platz, Wohnung, Xistplatz der Vogel : that is to say, he has confined himself to the meaning 
grha and rejected the meaning alias. This meaning, however, hardly yields good sense in 
many of the passages where the word occurs : and (ieldner has, therefore, in his article on this 
word (Vcd. Siudlcn, 3, 110 ff.), investigated anew its meaning, and starting with the assump- 
tion that it means both a place and a time of day (as declared by the author of the Nighantu), 
has come to the conclusion that svasara means (1) Friihtrieb, Morgenweide ; the time before 
samgava when the cows graze freely on the pasture ; (2) Fruhausflug aus dem Nest, die Mor- 
genatzung with regard to birds : and (3) die Fruhmesse, Fruhlibation, and, upalalcslianena, 
all the three savandnl or libations.^ This interpretation is approved of by Macdonnell 
(see his Vcdic Index, s.v. alma, go, svasara) and apparently by Oldenberg also who 
translates (RV. Nolen 1, 260)3,60, 6c as ' Diese VVeiden bieten sich dir dar.’ Hillebrandt, 
on the other hand, translates (Licdtr dcs RV p. 80) 5, 62, 2c as ‘ Ihr macht alle Milch- 
strOme dcs (himmlischen) 8talles strotzen ’ and seems therefore still to follow Roth in 
his interpretation of the word. 

It seems to me that the translations given above of 3, 60, 6 and 5, 62, 2 by Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt are hardly satisfactory. Nor are Gleldner s translations (given in his RV. 
tlbcrsdzung) of 1, 34, 7cd (‘Drci Entfeniungcn kommt ihr Wagenlenker Asvin her zu Fruh- 
messe wdc der Windhauch zur Fruhweide ), 2, 19, 2cd ('dass die Labsale der Fliisse forteil- 
ten wie Vugel zu den Futterplatzcn ') and 3, 60, 6cd ( ' Dir stehen diese [Soma-] weiden zur 
Verfiigung auf Geheiss der Gutter und nach den Satzungen des Menschen ’) any better : they 
indicate that the meanings proposed by Geldner for the word svasara are not correct 
and that they need to be revised. 

The reason for such incorrectness, too, is not far to seek. Geldner has begun his ex^ 
position (Ved. Siudien, 3, 111) with the observations (1) that the verses 2, 34, 8 : dlienur na 
iisve svasareshu pinvate ; 2, 2, 2 : abUi ivd nakfir usliaso vavdsire 'gne vatsain na svasareshu 
dhenavah : 8, 88, 1 : abhi valsam na svasareshu dkemva indram girbhir navdmalie : 9, 94, 2 * 
dhiyah pinvdnah svasare na gdva ddyaiiiir abhi vdvasra indum show that the cows ooze with 
milk and low for their calves at the time or place of svasara, and (2) that the verses 1, 186, 5: 
iisum na pipyusliiva veil sindkuh and 2, 16, S: dhenur na vaisam yavasasya pipyushi show 
that the milch-cow longs for and returns to her calf when she is pipyushi or yavasasija pipyushi, 

8 In his RV. Glosiiar, Geldner givcb Wo meanings only, ‘Fruhwoide, Fruhatzung, fig. fiir die Morgen- 
libation 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 34, 5 ; 8, 90, 1 ’ for this word. It is luicertain whether ho has given up the other 
meanings or merely abstained from reproducing them here h'ing (in his opinion) inappropriate in the 
verses referred to. 
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These observations are unexceptionable ^ ; and when taken into consideration along with 
the statement in Tait. Br. 1, 4, 9, 2 : (tasmdt trir alinah paiavah prerate \ prdtah samgave 
sdyam) that the cows went out to graze thrice a day, prdtah, samgave dind sdyam, they point 
to the conclusion that the cows returned home from the pasture thrice a day oozing with milk 
and longing and lowing for their calves. Similarly, Geldner‘s further observation (p. 113) 
that svasara denotes the time when the cows roam about and freely graze on the pastures 
(jsva^sara). supposing that it is correct, points, when taken in conjunction with the above 
statement of the Tait. Br.. to the conclusion that there arc three periods of time in each day 
which can be denoted by the word svasara. and not one period only, that preceding the 
satngava time, as stated by Gcldner. 

Now, what are the three times oi the day when the cows were driven out to graze ? It 
has been remarked, in this connection, by Macdonell {Vedic Index, s, v. go, note 4) that the 
exact sense of the above-mentioned passage of the Tait. Br. (1. 4, 9, 2) is obscure and that 
' strictly speaking, the cows were driven out from the cattleshed in the morning, spent the 
heat of the day in the Saingavini, were then driven out during the evening to graze and finally 
came or were driven home.’ That is to say, the cows were, according to him, driven out to 
graze twice only in the day — in the morning before samgava, and in the afternoon after samgava, 
and not thrice. This view seems to me to be untenable, and I am disposed to think that the 
statement of the Tait.Br. is correct and that the cows were driven out to graze thrice a day — 
in tlie morning (prdlah), in the samgam time [samgave), and in the evening (sdyam), that is to 
say, in the latter part of the night (pascimardtra) before the morning-milking, in the late 
morning after the morning-milking, and in the afternoon some timt* after the -milking, 

and that they returned or were driven home from the pasture before the morning -milking, 
before the somgava-rsx\Skh\^, and before the evening-milking respectively. Compare also 
Bhatta-Bhaskara’s comment (p. 235) tasmdd ahnas Irlh prerale pa^avas earandrlhavi jjrniish^ 
ihantc prdlah samgave sdyam ca on this passage. 

The return home of the milch -cows has been described frequently by tiie later Sanskrit 
classical writers from whoso writings I reproduce here some passages on this subject : 

1. vpdratdh pascimardlrigocardd apdrayantah pallium javtna gam \ 

lam uisukds cakrur avekshanoisukam gavdm gandh prasiiuiapivaraudliasah jj 

Kiratarjuniya 4, 10. 

2. ntrvdii id sure astdcala4:uta- kirltc nlcula-inahja/i-bhdmsi Ujdmsi wuTicati 
tiyom-muci 'martoi-mdlini divasa-vUidi-pratydgalavi prasnufa’Stanam slanam- 
dkaye dhayalt dhenu-vargam iidgala-kshiram kshudhlla-tarnaka-vrdle 

Harsh acarita (Nirnayasagara cd., p. 80). 

3. anindyd Saudlui ihUm dftceur dvavrlc iwidt \\ 

h huvam kosfi n ena k n n d fjd It n f m edfiye ud vabh dh dd a p I [ 
p rasra ve v dbh I car ska nil ml sal okap ra vn riind 1 1 

Baghiivamsa (1, S2.S4). 

1. sa naieikih pralyakam dtapdnic praiyukingkoshd Iva valsanddaih | 

madliunl va^v iadhvanlbhlh prayaechan nindya bhinjo 'pi nlvdsabhujuim jj 

Yadav abhyudaya 4, 89, 

^ Excrpli that, I Iim xat ion, I in uo[il pi iji 2, 10, S ha-- no cuimectinn 

witli Iho wunl ij(j> v\hi( U prucodcs it aiul wliK h is to h' ^’oiustriu'd wdli tih) \nil:) ahhyavavrf to. 
rile <‘OW iaMriio\»‘r do*':; nut ii-aig for hor whon >h( but l)( Coru<’-. ■pipyo'^ki ooziu;' %ith 

milk] wlif'ii sho r(‘!noit»V)*'rs and tor lior <alt or it : ooinparo Kir.HArjunija 1, 10: updrala^t 

prikimardtri<nj' ardd npdrayatilah ])allto nj. javf^m ijihib \ Lour olmkas vaLrar aveksUanolisokani ijuvdw yuncih 
prasaniapivorandhu'-ah and tfio coraiuentatur’s o\plan.itiori siivtkanthUdh . , ^ , 

pra'smUapimrandU<Jt'so cat’'^a'iuiarandt sravmpoidplnuh\ Raghuvainsa I, St : hlvtcam kosfi ncua ktiiKprlhni 
niedhyendvahkrtfidrf upl \ prasraveiuibhivarshanLi vak^dLoLapravartind; YdftanbiUkacampfi, 2, UacU 

r-jif n (i“ /c -'/i'i V 't k .kfAm^-Jn^>a-<.lh‘,na^f>f>(U'fi-'}'»ara-'}ltatyainai>a-Jkar dpitkain. 
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f). sdyam (jato ydwatfamcna MwJharah 
(jdva^ taio gosh t ham npthja sah-arar/i 
h n h ka ra h osh a ih pa rihn tasaviga fd/? j 

i^rakdn srahdn rfflsalardii apdf/ufian mahar Hhanfijah sramd aiulhasam payah |1 

Sriinad-Bhagavata 10, 13, 23-24. 

0. rimucyar/idneshu sayidhyoprUandhja^i-invkuh.slif, . . righaptmdveshu cakra- 

vukamiihuneshu .... mvkhatibharaisu mathyamdne^hu aryardrnassr 
ira a hh ya rna- fa r n a ka - ,s* / v/ n d ka rnamod'i r u frai dhe n v shyO nd m d i rqJta -ra m hk i t d ra - 
vena gopuraitiukhcidiu Yasastilaka-caDipil 2. p. 10. 

The first of these passages describes the return liome of the cows from the pa^ciwardiri- 
gocara, longing [iitsuka) for their calves and with their udders oozing milk. PakimarCdri- 
gocara means the pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night : and hence 
this verse describes the return home of the cows before the prdtardoha The other passages 
refer to the return home of the milch-cows in the evening and likewise represent these cows 
as eager to rejoin their calves, lowing to them, and hastening to them (goshtlui'fn ttpelya 
i^atvaram) with their udders oozing milk (prasmitastanam: prasraocna ; sramd audhasamp^ayah). 

This eagerness of the cows to join their calves, their loAving to them and their hasten- 
ing to them with udders oozing milk are features that figure also in innumerable verses of 
the RV. that contain comparisons. Compare for instance 10, 149, 4 : vdsrcva rafsdtji 
sumdnd duhdnd pdjir iva jdyd^/a abhi no ny Hu ; 10, 75, 4 ; ahhi tvd siiidho sisum in na 
mdtdro rdsrd' arshanti pnyaseva dhendvah : ^ : rd^reva vidyun mi mat i vatsanina maid 

si.shakii ; 1, 32, 2 : vdsrd! im dhnidvah syandamand dhjah samudrdm dva jagnmr d' pah ; 
1, 1G4, 28: gaiir amuned dnu rafsdm mishdntavj. murdhdHiavi lu hit akrnon md'tavu' 
u I sfkvdnaui gharmdrn abh\ vdramnd! mi'mdti mdyum pciyate pdyobhih : 9, 86,2: dsrkshata 
rdthydso ydthd ptfHhak | dhenur nd %'atsdni pdyasdbhl vajrinam. In the same way, the lowing 
of the calves for their mother -cows and the licking of the calves by the cows (see 
BMgavata, 10, 13, 24 cited above) are lilvewise referred to in many RV. verses; compare, 
in respect of the former, 1, 164, 9 : dmimed vatso dnn gd^m apasyat : 0, 94, 4 : idm vdvasdndm 
moldy ah sacanfc ; 10, 1, 2 : pm /ndt/bhyo ddki kdnikradad gdh and in respect of the latter, 3, 
41, 5; rihdnti mvasas pdtim j indravi vatsdni nd nmtdraJj ; 3, 55, 13 : anydsyd vatsdvi rihati 
minidya ; 1, 186, 7: ndga vas taninam rihanti : 3, 33, 3 : vatsdm iva vidtdrd samrihdne. 

The passages cited above describe the return home of the milch-cows in the early morning 
(before the prdtar-doha) and in the evening (before the sdyam-doha) only. I do not know 
of any which describes their return home at the mmgava time^^ (ixdov'^' tlie samgava milking)'^ • 
but it can not bo doubted that, at that time too, the mileh-cows would be eager to rejoin 

io The prdiardoha tak 3 s place in tliy uiomiug and the cows are immediately after driven out again 
to the pa^^ture. This pasture can not bo denoted by the word ■}yascullar^ltrt-^Jo^ara which means the 
pasture in which the cows graze in the last part of the night. [This is what is called Sini-vidu in Tamil. 
Seo Tinippdvai translated in In>l. Ant., vol. LV, p. 16:1, stanza S. Ii is there referred to as being peculiar 
to buffaloes ; but the custom seems to survive even in regard to cows m some places — S.K.] 

That tlu'v did return hmuc before th(‘ (/ time is clearh' indicated by Tait. Br., 1, o, 3, 1 : 

rnitrasya | tat piingayn tejasvy aheth \ tasynat tarfii pakivah samayahtl and Bliatta-Bhaskara^s 

iiommervt diyanUshu carltva vraja)iy ^amaqacchanti thereon. 

13 This is perhairs due to the fact that while tlie priitardoha and uiyaindoha are universal, the 

sa^ygava-doha as well as the return home of the cows at that time, is not. Compare for instance the 

passage in the Kaghuvaihsa beginning with 2, 1 : atha prajdncim udhipah prabhdtc jfiydpratigrdhita^ 

gattdhamdiyum \ vanaya p\ta-pratibaddha-vat^a)n yasodhano dhenum r.dicr murnoca which states that the 

king let loose the cow in ord(*r to go and graze iii the forest at dayluvaU after the morning-milking, and 
ending with 2, ] so tii''urapHfu)}f dlyantarfi )ii krtca dindntc utlayaya ffantum | pra 'akrame pallavardgatdmr^ 
pra^did ptdahyat^ya yii'iyies ni tfhenuh which siys that the mileh-cow turned her face home in the evening 
after liaving roamed about all the day. It i'! obvious from thi.-' passage tlmt Vasisliffia's homadhenu did 
not return home, an I was no^ iiulko I, id -svir/i /nua tim u Compare also tiio epithet dlrasa^Vthrti pratyd^ 
yy.U'ti, that ipi>bod to dheauvaajum in the Tlarshacanta passage cited above. 
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their calves and would hasten to them, lowing and with their udders oozing milk. The 
oozing of milk from the cows’ udders is thus not the characteristic of a place, but of a 
time — the time when the milch-cows return home from the pasture and are milked. This, 
as we have seen above, takes place three times a day — praiah. samgave and sayatn or 
roughly, in the three sand'hyd or mvnna times It is these three times of the day that 
are denoted by tlie word sva>wa. 

Svasara is thus approximately equivTileiU to sandhyd. and m the plural, maj’ be said 
ro be a sraon^^m of the word trisniidhya or trishavana. It is a kdlavdcakaJabda or word 
denoting time : and as such, it can bt‘ used in sentences to denote the time when ” 
not only in the locative case, but in the accusative and genitive cases also : see ’Whitney, 
§§274c, 30da, and 302b. Compare also Gaedicke fp. 178): ' ' Der Accusativ von Zeit- 
beg^i£^en besagt, dass der Vorgang wahrend Hirer Dauf^r, der Genitiv. das.s er wahrend eines 
Theils derselben, der Local iv, dass er zwischen ihren Grenzen, der Instrumental, dass er 
mit ihrem Eintritt und Verlauf stattfindet. Daher kann die Frage ‘ wie lange ’ nur 
durch den Accusative be ant wort et werden, wahrend das ‘ wann ’ durch alle vier Casus 
bestimmt werden kann 

Like the word sandhyd which, though denoting the three sandhyd times, morning, noon 
and evening, is sometimes used in the sense of ' evening ' only (see Apte), the word svasara 
too, seems frequently to be used in the sense of 'evening.' This seems to be the case in 
the verses which refer to the eows oozing milk for their calves or lowing to them. 
And likewise there seems to be no doubt that svasara means ' evening ' in verses 2, 19, 
2 and 2, 34, 5, w^here it is mentioned in connection with birds (vayah ; had^sith) ; for it is 
well-known that birds return to their nests in the evening and this fact is referred to in 
many passages in the later classical literature also. Compare for instance * 
dkulas cala^patatri-kuldnum aravair anuditaiishasa-rdgah | 
dyaydv ahnridah^a'7dpdndns iidyatdm dina-mukliena dindniah |j 

Subhashitaratiiabhandagara (1911, p- 308, v. 27) 

paripatati pajfonidhau pafahgah 
saras iruhd m uda resh ii m atta-bhi ga h 
npa vana-farii- hot a re v i ha hgas 
far uni -ja n f sh u sa a a i^sa naif ana h ga h \ 

Ibid, (v. 45) 

d rdsotsuka -pa ksh i n a h kalar v lain krd mn n t i vrkshdJayd n 


dhaftf' rdninafdm gafo rarir a^dr a^fdcaJaui etna ball 

Ibid. (p. 309, V. CS) 

apardhna-sitalafarena sannlr anilena loUtadafuhgidaye \ 
nilaydya mkhlna irdhvayate dad or dk^ddh khagn-kiddnt glrah j| 

mgha (9. 4) 

ri hd ya dli a ra n itaJa tn n n ya n cya ka m a lint- ra nd n i ^a k u nay a i va d I vasd va sd n e tapovana- 
taru-’dkhareshu jfarvafngrcshu ca ravi’kirandh sihlfim akiirvata 

Kadambari (B.v^.S- cd.. p. 47) 

lokdtifaram upagalavaty anurdgakshe jdte tejamui adht^c . . . nvataratas tridasa- 

vhadnadcihkl n tdeva n Ita i ra duyamdne mkhidl kharadadnyadiya mdna -sahunuhula- 
kiijife I 

Harshacarita (p. 170) 

s ubhetard Id pa • sa tn va ra n a -pa /v i n visid r if a n Iba ddha- koJdh (dan i m k u ui-kuldtil iarH’ 
k uld,yad:ot a resh v a v u sli u (so \) apavana- rd jih . . . . k ra la cm cat i k rd fit e pradosh/t - 

saruaye .... 


Tilakamahjari {p. 160) 
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I have no doubt that it is this home-coming of the birds in the evening that is referred 
to by the above-mentioned RV., verses (2, 19, 2 ; and 2, 34, o). And similarly, it is my belief 
that the word svasara denotes ' evening ’ in verses 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 2, 2 ; etc., where it is mentioned 
in connection with cows. It is true that (in the language of the poets) the cows return heme 
with milk-oozing udders and low to their calves not only in the evening, but in the other 
two svasara times also, namely, in the morning and forenoon. But the paucity of references 
in the later classical literature to the home-coming of the cows in these two svasara times, 
combined with the many references to their home-coming in the evening, makes me think 
that the RV. poets too had this home-coming of the cows at evening in their mind when 
they used the word svasara in connection with cows in 1, 3, 8 ; 2, 2, 2 ; etc.^^ 

I shall now show that the above-mentioned meaning, namely, sandliyd time or evening, 
tits into the context and yields good sense in all the passages where the word svasara occurs, 
I begin with 

1, 3, 8 : vUve deva!so apturah siitdm d' ganta ttVrnayah | 
iisrd' iva svdsardni || 


0 ye All-Gods, come ye here, conquering the waters (in respect of rapid motion), quick, 
to the Soma juice, as cows in the evening.’^ Svasardni^^svasaresJiu, The comparison 
asrd iva svasardni means yathd us rah svasareshu vat sun prati satvaram gacchanti tathd. 
This idea of swiftness is exprej^d, besides, by the epithets turmyah and apturah. The savaua 
time that is proper to the Visvedevah is the third or evening savaua : compare Ch. Up. 2, 24, 
1 : dditydihdm ca visvesMm ca devdmhn tdiyasavanam ; and though this verse is, in the ritual, 
(As. Sr. Sutra, 5, 10, 5) prescribed for recitation in connection wuth the Vaisvadevagraha 
of the prdtas-savanay it is not improbable that it was originally recited in connection 
with the evening savaua and that the word svasardni is to be construed with the verb dganta 

also- 


1, 31, 7 : Irir no ah’ind yajatd dive-dive 

pnri Iridlid'tu prfhivi'm akhjatam ( 
i'sr:, ndsaiyi rathyd pardvdta 
dimeva vd'tah svdsardni gicchatam || 


“Thi-icc every clay. 0 ye worshipful AH'ins, do ye come to the threefold earth, to us. O ye 
Asvins that ride on chariots, ye go {i.e.. pass) through the three distant places at the s^vdhyd 
times (as swiftly) as the swift-moving wind With regard to the last pada, compar- 
1 79 1 : vd'ta iva dhrajundn; 1. 163. 11 : idva citlam rd'la iva dhrdjimdn ; \0,^v>,2 : durapana' 
vd'ta’ivdhdm asmi ; 4, 38, 3 : rathaturam vd'tam iva dlmVjantam ; 7, 33, 8 : vd'tasyeva prajdvo 
nd'nyena ; 10, 78, 3 : vd'ldso nd ye dhunayo jigattidvah ; etc., all which contain comparisons 
referring to the swiftness of the wind. 

2 2, 2 : abhi tvd nnktir usMso rnvddire 

'gnc vatsdm nd svasareshu dJiendvah \ 
diva ived aratir md'nushd yugd' 


ksiMpo bimi puriivara samydfah ;| 

“ For thee 0 Amii, did they low, in the nights and in the mornings, as milch-cows do for their 
calf°in the sandhgd times. Being bright, thou shinest, as in day so in the nights, successively, 
throughout mans life, 0 thou that hast many desirable things.” 

It is the opinion of Oldenbcrg (f.c.) that the words naktlh and ushasah are in the nomi. 
native case and should be regarded as the subject of the verb vavdsirc, the verse being 
translated as: ‘dir haben Niichte und Morgonrbtcn zugebrullt.’ This is the opinion of 


open 


— I have therot'ore. in what follows, translated sva<tara as ‘evening ’in these verses. It is, howe\’er, 
those who do not share my above-expressed belief to translate the word as *»andhyd time.* 
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Bloomfield also {RV. Repeiitlons 1, 162) who refers to 9, 94, 2 (in which I find nothing bearing 
on this point) in this connection ; and Sayana too has given this as an alternative expla- 
nation. 

There is however no verse elsewhere in the RV. in whicli the Nights and Davus are re- 
23 rosented as crying after Agni. I prefer therefore to regard naktih and iishasah as being in 
the accusative case and used here in adverbial sense. This is the view of >Sayana also in his 
first explanatiun and of Geklncr. As subject of the verb vovd^ire we have to understand 
eitlier the piksts or the prayers ; compare 10, 64, 15 : grd'vd ydtra vindhushucl ucydte brhdd 
didcakini.i /aattbJtir laanhliinah \ and 1, 62, 3: -sdm iisnydbliir vdvasaata ndrah where the 
prii^-^t:? are .^aid to have lowed for the gods and for Indra ; and also 8, 44, 25 : dgne dhttdvratdya 
te sf /I'l Ini'i/tf'.t slndhavah | giro vdsrd'sa irate) and 7, 5, 5 : tvd'm agne harito vdvasdnd* girah 
sacardr dhunayo ghtd'cih where the pra 3 Trs (girah) are said to low after Agni and run to him. 
Compare also 9, 63, 21 : mail' viprdh sdm asvaran where the priests are said to cry after Soma 
with pra^'ers. 

Regarding ara^ see the Excursus. 

2, 19, 2 : mandd)iC> mddlivo vdjrahasto 

^him Indro armoiViam vi vrscat | 
prd ydd vdyo nd svdsardny dcchd 
prdyddisi ca narlfndm cakramanta || 

Exhilarated with this sw^eet juice, Indra, who carries the Vajra in his hand, cut ofi the dragon 
who had confined the ^vaters, so that, like birds in the evening, the pleasing (i.e., refreshing) 
waters of the rivers, too, moved swift towards (the sea).'^"^ 

The reference here is to Indra 's well-lmovTi exploit of the liberation of the Waters and 
CoAvs after slaying the dragon ; and I therefore agree Avith Sa\-ana in his opinion that the word 
samwlram is to be supplied after aerha in the second half -Averse. Compare the next verse: 
tjidro drno opnni pratrayad nhiJiacrJin sainudrdvi ; see also Geldner, Ved, Studien, 3, 115, who, 
in his itC. Lf'jo'sphang, hoAATver, construes acclia Avith the word svasardni and translates: 

‘ die Labsale d'T Fliisse forteilten Avie Vugel zu den Futterplatzen.'^^ 

It is hard to explain A\hy the Avord ca has been used in pada 4. Its use implies that 
something eke. besides the praydihsi. moA^ed sAviftl}^ ; and AA^hat this sometliing else is, it is 
ditfieuit to (leteriiiiiie j see Oldraiberg, R \ . d^otcu, 1. 203. Rerliaps it is the av^idihsi, torrents, 
referred to by the word arnorftain in pada b (compare also the Avords arno apdin in the next 
verse). This is the vie\-r of Geldiv-r in Yrd. ^tudiea, 3, 52, though in this case, it is difficult 
to make a distinction betw(‘en th(‘ arndksi and prnydnxsi. Or perhaps, it is the coavs that 
Indra sets free AAith the Avaters or riv^ers (compare 1, 32, 12: d jayo gd' djayah sura sCmam dvdsrjah 
sdrtave saptd stndhun envX 2, 23, IS: lava ,<riyr ry djihiia pdrvato gdivdm gofrdm ud 
as(jo ydd ailij trail | Indrena yujn tdmasdpdrivrtambr' ha^pafe 7if r apd' m aubjo arna7M7n) and that 
are iikcAAnse infmtioned in the next Averse : Indro drno apd'm prairayad ahihd'cchd samndrdm | 
yjanayat su ryam viddd gd' aktiinahndm vayundnl sddhat. Compare also 1, 61, 10: indrah { 
gd' na erd^d avdnir aniimcat Indra set free, like the eo\\^s. the riv^^ers that AAcre confined.^ 

Here too, svasardni = srasareshii. The pednt of fu^mparison in the simile vayo na svasardni 
‘ like birds in the evening,’ is SAviftness which, thr)ugh not mtmtioned, is to be understood 
here , compait in this icspect the \erse 1, 3, 8 (explained aboA'c) AV'hcre too the sdmdnya- 
dluirma is nut meutiori(*d. 

I have cited above many passages from classical Sanskrit writers which describe the 
return of birds to their m'sts in the evening. One only of these, namely, dvdsotsukapakskinah 
kahirutani krdmnaii vrkdinhiydn . . . nutritions that the birds are ‘eager i.c., hurrying, 

u ha. similarly construed accha it h in 3, 52, alsTwhorf^ he has translated 

* Wio Vogol zur M>rgenatzang, (die Fluten) und der Wonnetrank der Flus^e davoiicilten.’ 
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to return to their nests : the other passages make no mention of this feature. To com- 
pensate for this, there are many RV. verses that make no mention of evening-time, but refer, 
expressly or implicitly, to the swift movement of the birds when returning to their nests. 
Compare, for instance, 6, 3, 5 : citrddhrajatir aratir yc aktcr ver nd dnishddvd raghupdtma’ 
jamhdh, ‘of wonderful speed, shining at night, with swift-flymg wings like a bird that is 
going to sit on a tree (he., that is going to its nest : compare particularly the words dvdsa 
and vrhsMlaya in the 2 :)assage dvdsotsukapahshiaah Jcalarutaiti , . . cited above) ’ ; 

1, 25, 4 : pdrd hi me. vimanyavah pdtanti vdsya-ishtaye \ vdyo nd msatVr upa, dike birds to their 
nests, my prayers fly swiftly, seeking good fortune ’ ; 1, 30, 4 ; ayctm u te sdm afasi kapotd iva 
garbhadhim ‘ this (Soma juice) is for thee ; thou fliest to it as swiftly as a dove does to its nest 
1, 33, 2 : upM aJidm dhanadam dpratltam jiishtdm nd syeno vasatim patdmi ‘ I fly swiftly to 
him, the giver of riches, the irresistible, as the falcon flies to its own dwelling-place 1, 183,1 : 
idm yuhjdthdm mdna-^o yo jdviydri trivandhuro vrshand yds trkdkrah \ yenopaydthdh siilYto 
durondmtridhd'tund patatho vir nd pdrnaih ' yoke, ye two bulls, that (chariot), which isswflter 
than thought, has three seats, three wheels and three parts, and on which ye come, ye fly 
swiftly, to the dwelling of the pious person like a bird that flies with its wings to its dwelling- 
place ’ ; 10, 115, 3 : tdm vo cim nd drusliddam .... mdliivratafn nd sardjaniam 
ddhvanah ‘ him {sc. Agni), who moves (as swiftly) as a bird that is going to sit on a tree (/.e., 
that is going toils nest) .... raising dust over paths like a mighty per son.’ Compare 
also 9, 72, 5 : d'prdh k rat an sdm ajair adhvare matt' r ver nd d rii slide camvdr d^ sadad dhdrih ; 
9,61,21 : sdmmislo ariisho bhava supasthd' bliir nd dhenubhih \ sVdahe chyeno nd yonira d'; 

9, 62, 4 : dsdvy amsur 7ndddydpsud dksho girishthah | hjeno nd yonim dkadat ; 9, 71, 6 : syeno nd 
yonim sddanam dhiyd' krtnin hiranydyam dsddam devd eshati | e rioanti barlushi priydm gird' 
'svo nd decd'n apy eti yajili'yah ; 9, 82, 1 : dsavi sdmo arusho vr'shdli art rd’jcva dasmo abhi go! 
acikradat ] piindno varani pdry ety avydyam syeno nd yonim ghrtdvantam dsddam ; 9, 86, 35 : 
Isham idrjam pavamdndbhy drshasi syeno nd vdtnsit kaldksliu stdasi\ 10, 43, 4: vdyo 7id 
vrkshdm supaldsdni d' sadan soindsa indram mandinas camdslidda'h vhere the idea of swiftness 
is implied by the comparison with the bird or falcon ’ sitting,’ i.e., going to sit, in 
its nestd* 

The comparison vayo na svasardni therefore in the above half- verse {prd ydd vdyo nd 
svsdardny dcchd prdydiksi ca nadV mm cakramanta) means ‘ as swiftly as birds (fly to their 
dwelling-places) in the evening.’ The idea of swiftness is referred to clearly in other pas- 
sages also that describe the running forth of the Waters or rivers after their liberation by 
Indra: compare 3, 32, 6 : tvdm apo ydddha vrfrdm jaglianvah dtjfdn ica prd'srjah sdrtavd'jau\ 
1,32,2: dhann nhim pdrvafc sisriydndm . . vdsra iva dhendvah sydndamdnd dttjah 

samudrdm dva jagmiir a pah ; 1, 130, 5: tvdtn vr'tlid nadyd indra sdrtavecchd saimidrdm asrjo 
rdtMfiiva vdjayato rdtlinn iva ; 2, 15, 3 : vdjrena khd' ny atinan nadindm | vr'tlid krjat pathibhir 
dirgliaydthaih; '^.^^, 3: rddhtd vrtrnm vdjrena rnandasdndh sdrann d'pojdvasd liatdvishnih \ 

10, 111, 9-10 : srjdh slndhfuirdhindjagrasdnd'h ad id ctnh prd vivijrc javena \ mumuksliamdyd 
utd yd' mumucre \llied f'd' n dramante nltiktdh |i sadhrt'cih sindhun vmtVr ivdyan. 

15 SarnjUfifd n^ 1 l'ouc ivo, is the pirticipl.^ of a clmoinmitive vnb fuinu'd fioin ^a/aja (•ya-^faja 
which is atioth^'r form of rajdi : i^W, s.w, raja and .'•iaroja) and maanni^ ‘ to make tiusfy: to raise 

dust,’ RegirJinc the simil.' mahivyatani pu sarajantam adhvanah ; cf. 10, 40, :> : hl-^ja dhvasra' bhava- 
theth kdsya vd nard rujandti iva sdvann'ca yacchalhah . 

to This idea of sw,ftne = s is exprpf-sed clearly in other verses and>im:lo- ; cf., for instance, 9, 02. 8 s6 
ardv^ndrdya pltdyr, tiro rduidnif avyd yd \ sVdan y6nd vanc^-^hv d'\ 9. OJ, 10 : pa va aid nab s'utd n r'bhih sdmo 
'ivdsarat j cafna stiu sdkinami scxilam y 9, 02, 19, ; uvisizH halasani suto arsha ahJip sriyah j 

iuro nd g6>>hu tishthati ; 0, Ot, 20 : d' ydd y6ni)>i hiranydyam cisur rtasya -^I'datl ; 9, S7, 1 ; prd tii drava 
pari kdiani nl shida nr'bhih punan6 abhi vd'jani arsha. 
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2, 34, 5 : indlianvahhir dhenuhlit rapsadudliabhir 
adhvasmibhih pathihJiir bhrajadrshtaijah ] 
of hamsd'so nd svdsardni gantana 
mddhor maddya manitah samanyavab H 

*‘With the flaming (?) cows whose udders are full, come, O ye Maruts that are of the same 
mind, and that have bright spears, by dustless roads for the delight of the sweet (drink), 
(as swiftly) as swans in the evening.” 

The exact meanmg of IndhanvabJiih, which occurs in this one passage only, is not known. 
The sense of pada a too, is somewhat obscure. 

Soasardni in this verse too is equivalent to svasareshu. The comparison hamsdso Tia 
svasardni refers, not to the genus bird, like 6, 3, 5 ; 1, 25, 4 ; 1, 183, 1 ; etc., cited above, but 
to a xmrticular species of birds ; it resembles in this respect the verses 1, 30, 4 : ay dm u te 
sdm atani kapofd iva garbkadh'im and 1, 33, 2 : jushtdfn nd syend vasal [m patdmi (also 
cited above) which likewise refer to particular species of birds. The sdmdnyadharrna, however, 
is the same, to wit, swiftness, in all thesev erses. 

2, 34. 8 : ydd yuTijdtc mar (do ruknidvahsJiaso 

'svdn rdlJicsJm bhdga a* srnld^ navah j 
dheuiir nd stsce svdsarpsliu pinvale 
jdndya rdtdliavishe mafiT m lshayn^\ 

When the liberal Maruts, with ornaments on their breasts, yoke their horses in the chariots for 
the purpose of blessing, they ooze copious refreshments for him who has offered oblations 
as the milch-cow (does) to her calf in the evenings.” 

3, 60, 6 : Indra rhhumd^n vd'javdn matsveJid no 

^smin sdvane sdcyd puruslitida \ 

hnd' ai tubliyarn svdsardni yemire 

vrald^ devd^ndni mdnushas ca dlidrynabliih || 

Indra, delight thou now here ardently with the Rbhus and Vaja in this our oblation of 
the Soma juice, 0 thou that art much praised. These savaim times are set apart for thee 
according to the ordinance of the gods and the customs of men.” Note the juxtaposition 
of the sentences, asmin savam matsva and imdni tubhyam svasardni yemire which too points 
to the conclusion that svasara denotes the time of savana. 

3,61, 4 : dva syiVmeva cinvatV ynaghony 
usJid' ydti svdsarasya pdlni | 
svcir jdnaydi subhdgd suddmsd 
ddnuyi divdh papratha d' prfldvyd^h j| 

“Gathering rays, as it were, comes the liberal Dawn, the ruler of sandhyd . Brinsini^ out 
the sun, she who is beautiful and has great might, has spread to the end of heaven and of 
earth.” 

The meaning of the expression ava syumeva cinvati is obscure. The epithet svasarasga 
palm is appropriate to Ushas, because she is the deity that presides over the sandhyd tirne^ 

5, 62, 2 : tat su vdm miirdvarund mahitvdm 
irrruV tasthushir dhabJiir duduhre | 
visvdh pifivatliah svdsarasya dhend 
dun vdm (hah pavlr d' vacarla || 

“ This, O Mitra and Varuna, is your greatness, (namely), that those who arc here were 
milked day by day. You make all the prayers ooze (i.e.. yield favourable results) at sanded 
time ; the felly alone revolved after you.” 

.u b*st.bscuro. Regarding dhendh in c, lam not convinced 

that O.donberg is right m his contention [Vednjor.^chung, p. 95) that it means ‘ Milcbstrom ’ ; 
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I believe that it means vale or prayer here. Compare 5, 71, 12 : visvasya hi pracetasd vdruna 
mitra rd/jathah \ tsdnaJ pipyatam dhiyahi 9, 19, 2 : yuvdiu hi sthdh svdrpati indras ca soma 
gopati 1 isdndl pipyatam dJilyah ; 10, 64, 12 : td'fn {dhiyarn) pipayata pdyaseva dhenum, 

6, 68, 10 : itidrdvarund sutapdv imam siifdm 

somam pibatarn mddyam dhrtavratd j 
yavo rdtho adhvardm devdvitaye 
prdti svdsaram iipa ydti pit dye !| 

“ O Indra and Varuna who uphold the ordinances, drink, ye Soma-drinkers, this exhilarat- 
ing Soma- juice that has been pressed. Your chariot comes every evening to the sacrifice 
for the meal of the gods, that you may drink.’' This verse is one of those that are pres- 
cribed to be recited in the course of the third or evening savana (see As. ^r. Sutra, 5, 5, 19) ; 
and hence it is likely that svasara is used here in the sense of ‘ evening 

8, 88, 1 : tdm vo dasmdm rtishdham vnsor manddn/on dfidhasah | 

abhi vatsdm nd svdsareshu dhendva indram girhhir navdmalie Ij 
We cry with our hymns for mighty Indra, the conqueror in battles, who takes delight in 
the bright food the Soma juice), as milch -cows do for their calves in the evenings.” 

8, 99, 1 : tvd' tn idd^ liyo ndro ' pipy an vajrin bind r nay ah \ 

sd indra stdmavdhasdm ilia snidhy itpa svdsaram 6! galii || 

The zealous men (oe., tlie priests), O Vajra-bearer, have made thee drink now and 
yesterday. Hear now. O Indra, the (priests) who bring forward (thy) praises ; come towards 
the evening.'* 

9, 94, 2 : dvitd^ vyurnvdnn amrUasya dlidhna 

svarvide. bliiivandni prathanta | 
dhiyah pinvdnd^h svdsare nd gdh'a 
rtdydntir abh i vd vasra i nd u ra j} 

** Opening again widely the abode of immortality, t\iey spread the worlds for the finding 
of the sun. Oozing milk like cows in the evenings, the holy hymns lowed for Soma.” 

AV. 7, 23. 2 : bradlindh samVeir iislidsah sdm airayan j 

arepdsah socetasah svdsare manyumdttanid^ cite goh j| 

The imi^ort of this verso is obscure. I translate, following Whitney : “ The bright one, 
sending out in sandhyd time the beautiful dawms, faultless, like-minded, most furious, in 
the gatmwing of the cow.” 

Sata. Br. 4, 3, 5, 20: dditycbhyah .... maka svastrasya paiibh\iah. 

For the Adityas who are the lords (nc., presiding deities) of the advanced (i.c., the latest 
or third) sandhyd time.” Maha sva^arasya means th'^ ' advanced svasara ' (u* ‘ third svasara ' ; 
compare the similar usv of rnahd- in malidrdtra . With regard to the third savana, 
compare Ch. Up. 2, 34, I : dditydmhn ca viheshdm ca doydndm tdiyasavanam (cited above), 
according to which this savana belongs to the Adityas and Visvedevas ; compare also 
Sata. Br. 4, 3,5. 1 : dditydndm trUya-savanam. The Adityas an' therefore here represented 
as presiding r>ver the time of the third savana, that is, c>v(^r t]v‘ third svasara. 

Excursus. 

A rati. 

The word arati which I have above (p. 97) interpreted as ' bright ’ occurs in about 
thirty HV. vc^rses and has been differently (‘xolained l^y exegidisls. Savana has explained it 
differently as svdmin, adhlpafi or i^rara (I, 5i). 2 : 1. 12S, (J ; 1 , 128, 8 * 2. 4, 2 : 2,2, 3 : 6, 15 
4 ; 7, 10, 3 ; etc. ) ; vydpta. vislda ( 2, 2, 2 ; 2, 2, 3 ) : prdpayifr (1, 58, 7) ; ganic or abhigantr 
(6, 3, 5 : 6, 7, 1 ; etc.) and aprifl or aramnna (3, 17, 4 ; 4, 3S, 4). Uvala and Alahidhara have 
interpreted the word as alamati, in VS. 7, 24 and 15, 32 ; and the latter has 

besides suggested the meanings purakam, ratir uparatis tadrahitam and ratir uparamaa 
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tadrdhitam, sadodyamayiitam ity arthah for the word aratim. Similarly, Bhatta-Bhaskara 
too has paraphrased arati by ^iparatirahita in his commentary on Tait. Br. 2, 5, 4, 4, as does 
also Sayana in 2, 8, 2, 4. 

Roth (in PW,) has interpreted the word as Diener, Gehillfey Verwalter, Ordner, administer 
while Grassmann, differing from him, has said that the word means dcr das Opter zurichtet, 
zu Stande bringt/ Olden berg, in SEE, 4G, has explained the word as ‘ steward. ’ 
Bergaigne (Quaranfe Hymns, V) translates it as ^ ministre ’ and Ludwig and Griffiths as 
‘ messenger.’ Geldner, in bis Glossar gives the meaning ' Herr ’ (which Hillebrandt also 
approves of ; Lieder des RV., p. 22), but in his ijbersetzung, has translated the word as 
‘ Lenker,’ ' Wagenlcnker,’ and ' Rosselenkcr.’ 

It is my belief that none of the above interpretations is correct. The terms tsvara (Herr), 
vycipta, gantr, gopdh, etc., refer to characteristics that are common to almost all RV. deities 
and can be used as epithets of all such deities, while in fact, the word arati is used of Agni 
only. This in itself is enough to raise doubts in my mind as to whether arati means Uvara, 
(Herr), vydpta, or gantr, etc. On the other hand, I believe that the correct signification 
of the word arati is, in all probability, one that has specific reference to Agni, that in 
fact, arati means ' he who shines ; the bright one ; suhra ; pdvalca,^ I give here below the 
reasons for such belief. 

I. The verse 10, 45, 7 : mik pdvako arati h sumedhdl mdrieshv agnir amfto ni dhdyi 
is in most respects parallel to the verse 1, 60, 4 ; usik pdvako vdsiir mdf uushandm vdrenyo 
hold dhdyi vikshu ; and it seems therefore (since aratih cannot mean varenyah^^ and sumedhdh 
cannot mean vasuli) that aratih is equivalent to vasuh or bright. 

If. Again, five out of the thirty passages in which the wordamfi occurs, namely 1, 59, 2, 
(arati' rodasyoh) ; 2, 2, 3 (divas prthivijor aratim ny crire) ; 6, 49, 2 (ddrptakratum aratim 
yuvatyoh) ; 7, 5, I (diod araidye prthlvyah) ; and 10, 3, 7 (divds^prihivyCr aratir yuvatyoh) say 
that Agni is the arati of Heaven and Earth. Now what exactly is the relation between Agni 
on the one hand, and Heaven and Earth, on the other that is referred to by the word arati 
in these passages ? An examination of the RV. hymns addressed to Agni discloses that the 
following relations are mentioned therein : 

1. Agni is the generator of Heaven and Earth (1, 96, 4 : vikV m gopd' janitd' rodasyoh). 

2. He is the sou of Heavtm and Earth (3, 3, 2 : mdtror abhavat putrd Vdyah ; cf. also 
10, 1, 7; 10, 140, 2). 

3. He ' glorified ’ his parents, Heaven and Earth, when he was bom (3,3,11 : ubhd' 
pitard mahdyann njdyatdgnir dyci'vdprthivV). 

4. He 'renovated’ his parents (rndtard), ?.c., Heaven and Earth, again and again 
(3, 5, 7 : punah-pvnar mdtdrd ndvyasi kah). 

5. He ’ saw ’ Heaven and Earth (3. 26, 8 : dV/ id dyd^ vdprthivi' par y apasyat). 

6. He ff)ll()Ws, 2 .e., is like to. Heaven and Earth in pednt oi prksha or strength (2, 1,15 : 
prksh') ydd dtra niahind' ri fe hhttvad dnii dyd' rdpvthivV rodasi ubhe). 

7. He supported Heaven and Earth (6, 8, 3 : ry dsfahhndd rddast mitro ddbhuiah). 

8. He is prayed to make Heaven and Earth well-inclined (2, 2, 7 : prd'ci dyd^ vdprthivV 
brdhmand krdhi). 

9. He moves in Hc^aven and Earth as data (3, 3, 2 : aiitdr diUo rddast dasmd vjate ; 
cp. also 4, 7, 8 ; 7, 2, 3). 

10. He enters into Heaven and Earth (10, 80,2 : agnir maliV rddast d' vivesa ; see also 
3, 3, 4 ; 3, 7, 4 ; 3, 61, 7) or moves in them (10, 80, 1 : agnV rddast vi carat 
samahjdn) , adorning them. 

This becomes ciojar from the context of the other verses where the word arati occurs, and where 
the meaning varen»jah does not giv© good sense. 
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11 . 

12 . 

13. 


He extends Heaven and Earth with his light (6, 1, 11 : yds tatdntha rodasi 

VI bhdsa! ; see also 10, 1, 7 ; 5, 1, 7 ; 6, 4, 6 ; 7, 5, 4 ; 10, 8S, 3). 

He brings Heaven and Earth to the sacrifice and offers oblations to them (6, 16, 24: 
vdso yakshihd r6dasi \ and 3, 7, 9 : iiiafui d^v6!n rodasi ehd vakshi ; see also 6, 12, 1; 
6, 11, 4 ; 6, 15, 15 ; 3, 15, 5 ; 10, 11, 9). 

He fills Heaven and Earth (6, 48, 6 ; d' yah paprau blidnund rodasi uhhe ; see also 


1, 69, 1 ; 1, 73, 8 ; 3, 2, 7 ; 3, 3, 10 ; 3, 6, 2 ; 7, 13, 2 ; 10, 140, 2). 


• 14. He shines upon or illumines Heaven and Earth (3, 25. 3: agnir dyd'vdprihivV vis- 

vajanye d' bhdti devi' am fte dmurah ; see also 1, 143, 2; 3, 2, 2; 1, 96, 5; 
2, 2, 5; 10, 45, 4 ; 7, 12, 1 ; 6. 3, 7). 

The word arati, in all probability, refers to one out of these fourteen kinds of relations, 
and that being so, it becomes obvious that the first -mentioned thirteen cannot be intended 
by it (for none of these fits into the context in the other passages where arati occurs), and 
that it can refer to the fourteenth only. 


Arati thus means 'one who shines or illumines, bright, brilliant.’ It Ls therefore 
derived from the same root— r or ar ' to shine ’ (and not from r or ar ‘to go ’ as Saj’^ana has 
the words aruna and arusha and is practically synonymous with these two 
words and also with pdvaka, sukra, suci, vibhdvan, vibhvan, rukina, etc., all which words mean 
' bright,’ ‘ resplendent,’ and are, like the word arati, used most often as epithets of Agni or 
Surya. 

Arati thus, in 1, 59,2: aratV rodasyoh ) 6, 49, 2 : ddrptakratum aratUh ynvahjch ; 2, 2, 3 : 
divds-prthivyor aratim ny hire ; 7, 5, 1 : divo aratdyc pfthivijd'h ; and 10, 3, 7 : divds-prthivyor 
aratir yuvatyoh means 'he who shines upon; he who illumines’ ; cf. 1, 143, 2: prd 
dy^dvdsodhprthivV arocayat; 10,45,4:d' rodasi bhdnun dbMty anthd \ 1, 96, ^ : dyd'vdkshd'ind 
rukmo antdr vi bhdti, etc. Similarly, araiUn prthivyd^h in 6, 7, 1 means ' him who shines on, 
or illumines, the earth.’ In 2, 4, 2, devd'ndm agnir aratih means ‘ Agni, who shines on the 
gods ’ ; cf. 8, 60, 15: d'd id deveshu rdjasi- and dm\ldiT\y, 1, 10, 3 : Jiavyavd^ha?n aratim 
md' PusJidndm means ‘ him, the carrier of oblations, who shines on men ’ ; compare 7, 5, 2 : 
sd md' niishir abhi viso vi bhdti. In 1, 58, 7 : agnirn visveshdm aratim vnsundm, the phrase 
vasundm aratih is equivalent to vasur vasiindm in 1, 94, 13 : vdsiir vdsiuidmasi .... agne\ 
and in 10, 91, 3 : vdsur vasundm kshayasi tvdm eka it, and means ' bright amongst those that 
are bright ; most bright.’ In 6, 3, 5 ; citrddhrajatir aratir yo aktoh, the word aktoh is to be 
construed with aratih ; and the meaning is, ' he whose speed is wonderful, who shines at 
night ’ ; cf. 5, 7, 4 : sd smd krnoti kctiini d' ndktam cid dura d' sate ; 6, 3, 6 : ndktam yd im 
arushdh which is exactly parallel to aratir yo aktoh ; 3, 50, 4 : kshapd'm vastd'\ 8, 19, 31 : kshapo 
vdstushu rdjasi, etc. 

The verse 6, 12, 3 : tejisJithd ydsydratir vanerd'ttodo ddhvcni nd v-rdhasdno adyaut is a diffi- 
cult one : Ludwig has proposed that the proper reading here is amafih and not aratih, 
and Grassmann, that one should read tejishtkayd yah instead of tejishtlid yasya^ a suggestion 
that Oldenberg (RV. Nolen) thinks is perhaps correct. Oldenberg has besides observed (Z.c.) 
that 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 point to the reading arani instead of arati, and also that it is possible 
to translate the passage without any emendation, though this translation is very artificial, 
as ‘ dessen (Glut) die scharfste ist, der arati.' He therefore proposes to interpret the pas- 
sage as * he whose ara/i is most sliarp ' without however saying what the meaning of arati is. 

Now the verses 1, 127, 4 and 1, 129, 5 referred to above by Oldenberg in this connection 
are obscure and it is difficult to find out what these verses themselves mean. And moreover, 
in the verse 10,61, 20 : ddlvdsu mandrO aratir vibhd'vd'va syatidvivartanir vanesheVt, the word 
vaneskdt ' victorious in the forest ,’ wffiicb is almost spionymous with the word vanerdt 
(’'ruling over the forest ') here, is clearly co*ordinate with aratih and vibhdvd, which makes 
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it probable that the word vanerdt too here is co-ordinate with aratihoxid. refers to Agni. In 
the light of this, therefore, I supply here the w'ord rue (fern. splendour) after tejishtM 

on the analogy of 10, 3, 5 : Ujhhthaih knlumddbhir vdrshishthebhir bMnubhih and translate, 
‘ he w'^hose (splendour) is most bright, the brilliant one, ruling over the forest, shone with 
increasing brightness like the sun in his course.' This is not only not artificial, as observed 
by Oldenberg, but seems to me to be the only natural inter 2 :)retation ; compare also the 
translation (quoted above) of Oldenberg : ' dessen Glut die scharfste ist.' 

The verse 5, 2, 1 : dntkam asya nd ynindj jdndsah pur db pasy anti nihitani aratau is likewise 
obscure ; and various suggestions have been made that the last word, namely, aratau, should 
be emended and read as aratnaii or ardtau or aranyoh ; see Oldenberg, op. cit. As the 
rest of the hymn too is obscure, it is difficult to say with certainty that the reading aratau is 
incorrect . Sayana has interpreted this word here as aranau which does not seem to be correct ; 
for in this case, it is hardly possible to say of Agni latent in the arani that people see him — 
purah pasyanti nihitam. I believe therefore that here too aratau has the usual meaning ' in the 
bright one ’ and refers perhaps to the physical fire or the sun. 

There is no difficulty about this word in the other verses wdiere it occurs. Arati, in all 
these, is unconnected with other words and is a substantive meaning ‘ the bright one.’ 

{T(f be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


LTNTONATION EN PeNJABI : UNE Vakiante Asia- 
TXQXJE DE LA LOI DE VeUNEK. By JULES BlOCH 
Extract from Melanges LtNatriSTiQUES orrEKTs 
A J. VendRYes. Pp. 11. Champion, Paris, 1925. 
In this short article Professor Blocli has dealt 
with a set of complex, widespread and important 
linguistic facts. Whereas in most of the Indo- 
Aryan languages the voiced aspirates of Sanskrit 
have been in principle maintained unchanged, 
over a considerable portion of the North-West 
the aspiration has suffered loss, accompanied or 
not by various other changes. Mh oAve to Dr. 
Grahame Bailey the first definite statemflnt of the 
connection between this loss of aspirrtion and 
the existence of certain intonations of vowels in 
Panjabi. It has been the work of Professor Bloch 
to suggest the process of the growth of these tones 
According to him the av>piration joins itself to the 
vowel, but hot being vowel projj^ r has less rosonaiieo 
and is of a lower tone. Hence if the aspiration i 
originally preceded the vowel, the result is a j 
low -rising tone : if it followed, a hi c:h- falling tone ; 1 
where it both jireceded and followed (as in tlie uord 
dfiiddh)y we may have a low -rising-falling tone. 
The explanation is clear and without doubt correct, 
and fully explains why only tho voiced aspirate^, and 
not the breathed aspirates have this development . 

There is, however, another phenomenon Conner ' 
ted with the voiced aspirate. Over a certain pari 
of this area initial voiced aspirates lose not only 
their aspiration, but also their voice. In this 
Professor Bloch, with fine insight, has soon a 
1® Or, if the suggestion of Oldenberg (^c. 
the word hhdnavah. 


parallel to Verner's Law. Oantliiot [M.S.L.y XI, p. 

I 193 ff.) in exxdaining this law said that the tone 
[)re vented the voicing of the breathed consonant 
immediately following it. According to Ganthiot 
the maintenance of the breathed consonant after 
the tone was due to a species of differentiation, 
the muscular efforts required for raising the tone 
and for voicing a sound being of the same nature. 
Seeing this. Professor Bloch suggests that just as 
a inc ceding tone was said by Cuxnthiot to favour 
tlie unvoicing of a following r in Avestic, so in this 
case a following tone has favoured the unvoicing 
of a jirevious vfuced consonant. The initial voiced 
consonant (either of a word or of the second inem- 
lx>r of a compound) is the. only one affected, 
Ix'caufc'O an initial is less strongly voiced than an 
intervoealu*. The author ief(.*rs to Dr, F. M'. 
Thomas’ comparison of these phenomena with 
analogous ono'^ in Tibetan : but he remarks too 
tliat, the (‘hange m Punjabi appearing to be quite 
recent, it is dilUcult to connect it wdth the existence 
of a Siiio-Tdx'tan substratum. Tho fact, how- 
tliat words of Persian origin are afferted does 
not necessarily argue its recent eharacter : 
bei'inise new loan-words from English or any 
(^tlirr langiuigo nn' similarly treated to-day by a 
pi'* (.s-> of buhstitution. In any case it appearr> to 
ho riiK' of thooo numerous cases in which, however 
difficult !l IS at pros-mt to see the exact connec- 
tion, it lb impobbiblo to rule out altogether tho possi- 
bility of influence by a substratum. 


R. L. Tuhn er. 

footnote) about rcaduig I ji^hfhdh bo coroct, one cun supply 
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Axnual Report of the Mysore Archeological 

Department for the year 1925. Government 

Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

This is a record of a very full year*e work and con- 
tains many features of interest, among them being the 
elucidation of sixty-three manuscripts concerning 
Saiva Saints of vSouth India, which are not only of 
definite chronological value, but also throw much 
light on the social, moral, religious and political 
circumstances of the period to which they relate. 
Another MS. contains a history of the rulers of 
Kallahalli, who were feudatories of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom. They are declared to have been descended 
from certain Jaina Kshatriya families of Dvaravati, 
who migrated to various parts of India, and some- 
time later two scions of this stock, named Mangarasa 
and Changalaraya, whc had settled in Vijayanagarj 
established principalities for themselves in Piri- 
pattana and Rangapattana respectively. Maiiga- 
rasa, in order to secure his ascendancy, contrived by 
a ruse to destroy the Bedas, who were pc'lygars of 
the surrounding country. These Bedas wf^ve 
presumably of the same stock, if not identical, with 
the Boyas and the Bedars or Berads, who have 
played so large a part in the history of Southern 
India. Several important epigraphical recoras were 
discovered, one of which is a grant of a Kadamba 
King Vishi;iuvarma, who records tliat he was 
installed on the thi’one by a Pallava ruler named 
S^tivarma, whose name is hitherto unknown in 
Pallava genealogy. The record indicates clearly 
that wliilo the founder of the Kadainbe line con- 
quered and subdued the Pallavas, his descendant 
in the sixth degree was a feudatory of that dynasty. 
Another grant, belonging to the Ganga King Bhuvi- 
krama, describes Karikala Ch61a as Kdrita-Kdveri- 
tira, i.e., ' he who constructed banks to the Kaveri,’ 
thus corroborating information about that ruler 
which is enshrined in Tamil literature. Illustrations 
are given of these grants, as also of various temples > 
etc., which have engaged the attention of the Director : 
and his Stall. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


Memoirs of the Archj:ologicvl Survey of ' 
India, No. 19 ; The Jami Mas j id at Badaun and 
other buildings m the United Provinces, by 
J. F. Blakiston, 1926 : No. 21, The Baghela ! 
Dynasty of Rewah, by Hir.ananda Sh vstrt 
1925. Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

Of the above Memoirs, No. 19 is concerned with ■ 
four monuments of Indian mediseval art, all of them 
rather outside the beaten track of the travelling 
antiquarian and therefore not widely known. ' 
They are the Jami Mosque at Badaun, the Basa at 
Lalitpur, the Chaurasi Gumbaz of Kalpi, and the ; 
Jami Mosque at Irich. The first of these was 
built by Sultan Altamsh, who completed the Kutb | 


Minar at Delhi ; the origin and use of the second are 
J unknown ; the third is an ancient mausoleum, 
j supposed to be tliat of Mahmud Shah Lodi ; the 
I fourth is a relic of the vei;gu of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq. 
These monuments are fully described and illustrated 
by good photogi’ciphs, which are accompanied by 
admirable drawings of thoir architectural details, 
prepared nearly thirty years ago by t he late Edmund 
Smith, who was an expert in the subject of Indian 
art and architecture. 

Memoir No. 21 is to tlie d'->'^eripiioii and 

mst of an old Sanskrit .M^> \ Irabhdiiudayakdvyciti’if 

a poem of 12 cantos v. litten at Beuaics in 1591, 
which gives the g''n''^a’r .gy ot the Bagliola (Umasty 
of Rewah and other h.-iorical information. Two 
beals on the iirst and la.-t images pm'iO-L to show 
that the MS. belonged to one Virabhadra, 
grandson of the hero (U the poem, wdio attendel 
Akbar's court at Delhi and was a personal friend of 
tliat emperor. He app-^ars also to lia\e l^een a 
contidential supporter of Prince Salim (Jahangirh 
iMuch of the iiifornitition given in the poem requires 
coufiiination : on the other hand, many of the state- 
ments are corroborated by the testimony of Muham- 
madan historians. The genealogy of tlie Baghela 
chiefs dihers from that given in the GazetUcr and 
other accounts, but is not on that account iieceb,sanly 
incorrect. It conhrins such facts as tlie conquest 
of Gahora by Rai:iihgadeva and the friendship 
existing bet^voen Babur and Virasimhadeva (“Xar 
Singh " of Babur's Mruioit's), 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Religion axd Philosophy of the Veda and 

L RANiSHADS, by Arthur Bekkiedalh Keith, 

D D.Litt., Harvard Oriental Senes, volumes 

o\ and o2. Ha' card Uiiivt isity Press. Londoii. 

H. Milford. 192^ 

Ihis work in two volumes nia.\' be di^scribed as 
the latest pronouncement by an a<'kiiowlcdged ex- 
pert on the various problems presented by Vedic 
literature. Divided into five partb, it deals in a 
spirit of judicial caution and analysis w ith the ori- 
ginal sources of Indian religion, that is to say with 
the Rigveda and later Vedas and Brahmanas, and 
the Avesta; whth the gods and demons of the Veda, 
with \>dic ritual, the Spirits e)f the J)ea !, and Vedic 
philosophy. It is impossible \\itliin the limits of a 
brief review to notice in detail the e\ideiice offeretl 
under these main heads of inquiry, or the inferences, 
deductions, and findings which Dr Keith holds to 
be permissible in the case of the many enigmas 
enshrined in the earliest literary remains of the 
Aryans. No notice in the Columns of a journal 
can adequately portray the immense volume of 
learning and the profound study of original texts, 
which have gone to the making of these two volumes. 
Every student of Rig vedic culture ought to read 
them, and road them carefully, for liis own benefit 
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and satisfaction. Every point made, every deci- 
sion arrived at, is marked by a spirit of caution 
and an appreciation of evidential values, which the 
author doubtless owes to his legal training and 
intellectual experience, and which embodies a 
lesson for some of tho'^e more imaginative writers 
who have sought to re -construct the social and 
political features of the ^'odic age on what are apt to 
prove inadequate or fallarious foundations. In 
Appendix G, for example, he exposes the hollowness 
of the theory of “ diitusioii ’ preached by Messrs. 
Elliot Smith and Perry. 

The second volume contains eight Appendices, 
which deal severally with the age of the Avesta 
and Rigveda, the sacrifice of Puru§a and the origin 
of the world, the Aryan conception of the hea\'en, 
the drink of immortality, the Indo-Euroix?an tire- 
cult, cremation and burial, tlie Dravidian clement 
in Indian thought, and Pythjguras and Parmenides 
No one, we imaginfs will di'-sent from the view that 
Dr Keith’s work, which form-, part of the Harvard 
Oriental Sciies, constituh^s the most important con- 
tribution to our knowlo ic‘* ot Vedic culture that ha-, 
api^arod in recent ti.ur',, am I that its value an 
authoritative expo-ii-'m of It cIo- Aryan rehgiom be' 
lief and ritual m all it^ i hhely to inert-a-e, 

rather than dliiiinish, in intiir<‘ ^ eai's The look 

ould bo rt a.l by '‘\'er>' tSvUiskriti -t and e\cry 
'student oi Hindu Ptdlirmphy 

S M Edward i:-, 

E.XPOSITION DE RlCUN'TUS Dll COrVERTES ET D7? 

REGENTS TRAVAUX ARCHE OLOC TQCES EX AegHAN- 

isTAX ET EX CnrxK. Musee Guimet. McU'cli, 
1925. 

In 1922 M. Foucher, a professor at the Sorboune 
and author of the Gra'- o-Bnd'Jhjst Art of GmnUiara 
clianccd to be on a of research in India. 

T!io French envoy in P(Tsia, 31. Bonin, htwintj 
informefl the Fr‘'neh ( -overnment that the Afghans 
\\ t rc' prepi«,r(’d to aut the FreneU t(j conduel 

A icliieolocictd! r('s**ure}i,-; within th-ir t'TritiR-ie- 
M. Fouelu’r joiinmy*‘<l t>) Pio’-ia and theme to 
Afghanistan by the H'u’.tl roiRe. v.as receivr'd 

at tho Afghan front l* r whh every mark of res[ii'‘ t 
a- tho first otficial env -y of the Frenoh Guv'iTnmenf, 
<md was the gii^st of tri“ Amir for -iovf'ral mouths wl 
Kabul. During liis -.t.-v ht* made certain re-f^arehe-;, 
and eventually sigtc'd ,i convontion with tlii' 
Afghan govta-nmeut, whi< h enables tho Freneli to 
prosecute excavation in Afgdumi^tan for a periml 
of thirty yoar.s. This pfTmis...ion secured, 
Foucher asked for thf' serviees of an urcliiteer, 
and 31, Andre Godard w.i.s accordingly appointed 
and joined him at Jalalabad in February 1925. 
Tlio two antiquaries commencf'd their work with a 
proUminary rocoimaissanre, witich would enable 
tliem to projkiro a ch.irt ati'-ieut sites m Afgha- 
lusiian suitable for excav^atioa. Tho results of tho^o 


prehimnary labours are described by M. Godard 
in this little pamphlet published by the Musee 
Guimet. 

The pamphlet opens with general remarks on the 
archaeological value of Afghanistan, and then 
describes the relics, remains and survivals dis- 
covered at Jalalabad, Haddu, Kabul, Bamiyan, 
and Ghazni. In the last-named area they dis- 
covered the tomb of Sabuktigiu, and a fine mauso- 
leum, localty supposed to be that of 3Iasud, son of 
, 3Iahmud, as well as many beautifully decorated 
; marbles, ornamented with arabesque designs, 
animals, historical inscriptions, and quotations from 
’ the Koran, which had been built into the fa 9 ade of 
Ghazni vid buildings. “They enable us” remarks 
31. Godard, ‘'to give an outline of the history of 
this Ohaznivid art, which originated in the reign of 
' 3Iahmud, was carried to Eidia by liis successors, 

* and iiltiniately gave birth to that Indo-3Iusalman art 
' which produced the marvellous architectural 
^ masteq^ieces of Agra, Delhi, Lahore and other 
cities of India.” 

' The latter half of the pamplilet consists of two 
papers by M3I. Siren and Lartigue on arcKeolo- 
gical discoveries in China. 3Iodest as it is in size 
I and scope, the pamphlet is a record of valuable and 
painstaking antiquarian work, and .■-(.> far as concern^ 

I the possessiors of the Amir, is of first -class impor- 
tance. 

S 31. Ed\varde.s. 

Further Dialogues of the Buddha, tiansla- 
ted from tho Pah of tho 3Iajjhima Nik3ya, by 
Lord Chalhers, G.C.B. Two volumes. Vol. I, 
Oxford LTiiveroity Pro-S, 1926. 

The Majjhima Kikdya is ono of the most iinpur- 
tant and fimdamental Buddhist scriptures, as it en- 
shrin'^sthe principal tenets of early Buddhism rand 
i tho present English translation by a scholar who has 
devoted a large part of an active life to the study of 
tho religion preached by Gautama forms a worthy 
ponrlant to tli- w 'll-known tran^I ition of tho Dhj}<a 
Nikdijn by Profo-isor and Mrs. libys Davuds. The 
actual translation is like to meet with tho appro- 
val of Pali scholars, as tho Englisli is wi‘ll -chosen 
ami aptly portrays tho succinct ami popular stylo 
of the original, wliile at the same time pros*>rvin'j, 
Its moaning ami gi^t. Tho author aFo proxidrs u 
brief and useful introduction in wliich the mam fea- 
tures of Indian thought in Gautama's ago are ex- 
plained, and :->tre.-'S is laid on tho practical sagacity of 
th(' Budrlha in adapting to his own doctrino.s the 
expressions and norneiLolature of his forerunner*. 
Ho borrowed a good deal from Brahmanism, for 
example; but “in eaf‘h instance lie altered tho 
connf)tation of tho familiar terms wliich he retaineil 
Irom the past, while importing into them his own 
; nov(d content of meaning. The okl labels wore re- 
assuring, even though tho wine was a new brand.” 

8. M. Edwajbdks. 
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Barhttt Inscriptions, edited and translated witli 
critical notes by Benimadhab Baena and 
Kumar Gangananda Sinha. Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1920. 

In the preface the authors of this learned work | 
claim to have re -arranged the inscriptions on the 
eastern gateway, inner railing, and fragments of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut in such a manner that 
the system underlying them and their real siLmi- 
ficance are more clearly disclosed. They have 
di\'ided the inscriptions into two main groups, styled ] 
Votive Labels and Jataka Labels, the former btdug 
grouped as they occur on the various pewts of the 
Stupa and the latter by scenes in cons on an ce with 
the accepted Jataka outlines of the Buddha's life. ‘ 
Each inscription is accompanied by an Englisli j 
rendering and an explanatory note. The notes j 
are well compiled and deal fully with doubtful ! 
points, as for example that on nifjarna on page 3d, 
the note on Jataka Laljel Xo. 7 at pp. 42 to 44, thi 
note on pp. 49-52, and so forth. Th“ commentary 
on Vidura, mentioned in Jataka Lahnid Xo. 3<!. 
contains some iihuninating reniarks on o'l’oi 
Uif^ologicum as displayed by the Brahman-. Th* , 
third section of this scholarly publication is devutrd | 
to appendices on the iialeography and languap' 
of the inscriptions, and on the names and e[)itbet--, ! 
as well as on the localities mentioned in them. Tli>‘ 
book is a worthy addition to the publication'^ of tit* 
Calcutta L^niversity. 

8. M. EowAUDr^ 

Studies in Indian Painting, by XanAl.Vl Chv- 
manlaD Mehta, Indian Ci\'il Service, with 17 
colour plates and 44 half-tone plates. D. B* 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bomliay, 

In his Foreword the author of atlraf ;i\e 

work declares that his object has Ix'on to {inm: 

together now material for the study of fuflian 

painting, and there can be no que-.tion thot b“ 

has successfully achieved his object. He pre-i-ni- 
us with new examples of the f«nnous l\dki\a 

frescoes of Sittaiuiavasal, nine miles north -we.^t of 
Pudukotta, winch are ascribed to the reimi ' lls' 
accomplished Pallava ruler Malicndra vanna i (vo 
GtM)-t),\“)), ami then introduces us to variou- exanipIc-> 
f>f Hindu secular painting in medi..*Vcd (lujarat, 
which indiidtHl a large portion (^^ iiualem Paj- 
putana. This style of p<iinting has ii-ualiy Iv^'ii 
btyle<l "Jain'’, probably ]>^cause Jainism tonm'd 
the moa'/of many of the artists ; but, as the autlior, 
Mr. X. C. Mi'hta, points out, this st\le of pamtuiLj: 
was indigenous m Gujarat from tlu' twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and •'liould lx* moie eorn et- 
]y styled Hindu. ” 

Tlu* hook contains several excellent examples 
of the Mughal school, including pictures iiy Alnil 
Hassan, Maiisur and Bishanda^, and concludes 
With chapters on the Coiurt art of T*diri-Garhwal 
and other Hindu i>aiiiting of the eighteenth iuid 


nineteenth centuries. These later schools, and 
the later Mughal paintings also, servo to corroborate 
the dictum of Mr. Percy Brown that so long as 
Jahangir lived, he was the soul and spirit of Mughal 
art, and that after his death an immediate and 
perceptible decline set in. Even the paintings 
of Shah Jahan’s reign are marked by a certain 
feature of over -ripeness, which is the sure sign of 
deterioration. Of the various plates we cannot 
speak too highly, and special attention may be 
drawn to the reproductions of the fine fresco of 
Ardhaiiarishwar^ of the picture Vasanta Vildsa^ 
which illustrates the dress of the period, of Abul 
Hassan’s bullock-cart, and Ustad Sahvahana’s 
painted epistle. Equally attractive are a portrait 
of Jahangir in later life, and Govardhana’s study 
of a woman. Among the examples of Hindu 
painting of a later age mubt be mentioned the Jaipur 
picture of the’ Rasa mandala, an admirable eques- 
trian portrait of Pvao 8harrujit of Datia, and sampks 
of Mauaku’s skill. 

The book has Ixen printed and published in 
India, ami reflects great credit on everyone — authoi, 
ju’inter and xjublisher — who has contributed to 
its xToduction. 

S. ^l. Edw’ardes. 

Studies in the Land Revenue History or 

Bengal, 1709-17S7, by R. B. Ramsbotha^i, 

Indian E^lucational Service. Oxford University 

Press, 192G. 

For student .s of the adminibtra.tive history of 
Bf'iigal in the days of the East India Company this 
unx^retentions and well -documented work should 
^ Y>vove extremely valuable. If deals with two very 
imx'iortant records of the mghteenth century, — the 
' Amini Report of 177S. a large part of wdiich is in- 
i eluded in the second vohune of Haringten's analysis 
I of the Laws and Regulations of the Governor - 
1 General in Coimcil, published at Calcutta in 1805, 
j and 'condly the Report on the OtUco of Kanungo 
! nf 17S7, which has never yet been xuiblished in 
1 u'*'-’ --siblc form. More than half thes book is occu- 
' Died by an illuminating note on the history and 
1 eireumstonccs of the Comxiauy’s r e venue -adminis- 
tixU'en of Bengal, and tliis is follow'cd by a verbatim 
' n ])!■( aluetion of the Aimni IhqxTt itself, which Mr. 

Ram'^bctham desorilxs as “ the first te( Imioal and 
I XTufebsional explanation of the system cmj^loyctl 
i in CMlleeting the land revenue of Bengal that wa^ 

1 Xilaced Ix'fore the Company.'’ The author reminds 
; us t hat aft€T the death of All vardi Khan the provinces 
' Bengal lapsed into a stak* of chaos, the actual 
’ survival oi any administrative system at all being 
i duo to ihv Oru'utal custom w'hich pennitted most 
! Government o tikes to become hereditary. Thi* 

I public services were in fact converted into a craft, 

I of w'liich the knowknlgo was confined to selected 
I families from w’hom alone recruitment could take 
’ place for subordinate administrative offices. Thu* 
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when tbo company a^-buineJ char^^e of tlie Ducani^ ] 
” they found a complete cadre of hereditary officials 
ready to resume their functions under a normal 
and effective Government. The two most important 
and powerful clas'^es of these hereditary revenue 
officials were the Zamindars and the Kanuin^us.*' 

The position of the Zamindars was a very strong 
one. They enjoyed the same i^restigo and exercised 
greater magisterial powers than any large English j 
landowner they collected the revenue for which i 
they were responsible and received a certain ffxed j 
quota as their remnnoration. But as a class tl;ey j 
were inert and degenerate, and in 1 "(j.t most of them ! 
were idle, ignorant and effete, and were usually under | 
the thumb of uiibCfupulous servants. Between 1705 
and 179:1 the Court of Directors in England and the ! 
Company's officers in India made a contiuuoii' effort j 
to seem-e the knov]‘'ocre requisite for a ju^t and . 
accurate settlement of th- land revenue. The i 
\ixiiiii report is ("‘ne exampl'* oi Tni>'> end(’avi.>tF'. and 
it stands, in Mr. Karnsboth.imE word-', as *'an j 
enduriii'Ji inoniunent of the w.irk done by unknown I 
British o9l •< r- o: r'e- C enp. n/. w Im-e i'\ i('e-. v'* ro 
aover , okn uei( do^ed by th. ir ‘ Hon'ble Employers *, , 
and oil whom tho hinolight of t^ubhe recognition , 
u'‘ver tell." Indeed, Mr. Rauibbothain quotes ■ 
from lui oiiginal inaiiio-^cript, belonging to the late 
Rao Bahadur D. B. i'aranus ..f Satjira, evidence 
-howuig that Jo-. Sedley was very far irmn being 
rypical c*i th*^ (fompany'.s district officers, and that 
b“tweeii 1772 and 1780 tlie dUtiict administration 1 
was fuiiductcd by a small, conscientious and very i 
hardworking body of officials, who eschewed idleness. ! 
1-d sober and nneveiitful lives, and in their official ; 
ileahngswith the Indim public showed themselves 
minutely Hist and in tie xibly upright.” Certainly 
the Ivnowledge contained in the Amini Report 
could never have tx-*(‘n ai (pined, sifted and co-ordi- 
nated \)y men of the type immortalised by Thackeray. 

Equally interesting is the Report on the Kanimgos 
— an offlee which prribably existed in pre-Mughal | 
times and was merely reeousti luted and extended 
by Akbar. It Ixicamo in tlie usual way hereditary, 
and the knowledge thus acquired by successive 
generations was employed by its possessors to 
strengthen their hold over the land revenue of their 
respective district'^- By the time the Company | 
U‘camo Diwari, thes<'‘ hereditary Kanungos held 
all the vital iiifonuation necf^ssary to the efficient 


Collection of the land revenue and showed a firm 
intention to sirrrender none of it to the Company’s 
government. Hence arose the burning question 
whether the Kanimgo should be retained or abo- 
lished. It is curious to reflect that when the 
IMaratha leader Shivaji commenced to organise the 
administration ot the Deccan, he was confronted by 
a somewhat similar problem in the persons of the 
Deshpande and Deshmukh, who were the ancient 
and hereditary custodians of all information relating 
to the lands and land revenue of Western India. 
In both cases the ultimate decision was the same. 
The Maratha loader reduced the Deshmukh and 
Dedipande to a piucly ornamental position, and 
transferred their ]>owers and duties to bis own 
public servants • tlie Ctjinpany in Bengal abolished 
the offices of i^adr and nivjmsU Kmiungcj, simul- 
taneously witli tlif" introduction of the rerinajient 
Setrlement. The decision was a wi-e one. fr.r, in 
the words of Lord Cornwallis, *■’ the official attesta- 
tions and declarations [nf the tfiujassll Kanungos] 
liave long Since fallen into contempt and disregard 
in the eyes of the i^ople, from having been invariably 
made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuse.'’ 

Mr. Ramsbotham's burik throws much valuable 
light upon the circuui-tances preceding tlie intro- 
duction of tlie Permanent Settlement in Bengal, 
Bihar and Ori^-a and upon the foundations of the 
Britisli distri(_t administration. Ji well I’epays 
perusal. 

S. M. EnwARun-. 

D.jawa : TuDscHLurT v\x iiet Java -Institute, 

Vol. 5, Nos. 2 and 5, IMarch, A]>ril and October 

1925. 

No. 2 cuntcuns art ides on : ” Java in Malay litera- 
ture,” by H. O. : ““ A fusilier of the last century as 
antiquarian, ' by Dr. W. F. Stutterheim ; “Hindoo- 
Javanese legends, II. Sakoentala by Boedihardjo ; 
“ The Pb\oh(‘ of the Javanese,*’ by Paul van Schief 
gaarde ; .V singular Institution,*’ by R. Trosna. 

No. 5 contains articles on : An interesting Hin- 
doo Javane^e di awing on co])|)er,'’ by Dr, W. F. Stut- 
terinanwith a reproduction ; “The burial places of 
the old governors of Griseo before, during and after 
the time of the Company, ' by R. A. A. Kromod- 
joio Adinegoro (illustrat(M) ; ‘‘ History and myth II : 
Uie Pandawas of Java,’’ by M. V. Moens-Zorab ; 
” luvulnerabilii V ' by R. Trosna. 

M. J. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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TOPSHAW. 1 


1702. Letter from Sir William Norris from the 
Scipio off Bombay on his homeweu’d voyage, regard- t 
ing the Bombay factory. ‘"They have two or ! 
three Companys of Topshaws, those country soldiers 
which are but a slender and weak Guard ” (Public 
Record Office) C.O. 77/51, p. 5J. To pshaw ” seems 


to represent some local vernacular term from t<tpa96, 
tapashd, or topdshi, 8ee ante, vol. L., pp. 106-113. 

K. 0. Tbmfzji. 
KING SARANGDHARU. 

It is stated by the Reverend Dr. Macnicol that 
a king ^Arangdharu ii mentioned in one copy of 
one of the books of the Marathi poet MukundrS^j. 
j Can any reader of this Journal determine the pre- 
cise identity of this king ? Joikt Editok. 
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THOMAS GANA AND HIS (^OPPER. PLATE GRANT. 

lA* TTin Rrv U HOnTILV H J 

Eli. A M<jNSEiUi iTE, S J., wrote* fiuiu Cochiu in the Lcuinuiia* ut loTO. under tlie title 
“ Information about the Christians of St. Thoiiuis," as follows : — 

‘'As regards tlie origin oi these ChrCtians, there are two opinions. Some say that all 
descend from the disciple^ of the Apo^Ie St. Thomas. Others say [they are descended] 
from one Mar Thoma, a S\Tirin {Mar among them mean:. ’Don'), a merchant, who made 
his residence in Cranganor, and wdio had two waves : one noble, the other a ^slave, although 
of good caste, becaUbC it i^^ the custom tluit the iiublLS be sold w'hen born on evil days. The 
proof of this, besides the traditions of the ancients, i- that among Christians there arc many 
petty quarrels about birth and caAe, tho^e who are descended iroiii the slave tvoman being 
less considered. And that both were noble at lea A Na\T women, is })rovod by the custom 
existing in this Malavar, that there is no pollution between the ChiirAians ut f5t. Thomas 
and the Na\T’e:, nor penalty of death, it there arc I jet ween them marriages or friendship,^ 
all of w'hich arises, according to the custom of the country tor castes higher or lower than 
these ttvo- 

” What is more likely is that they originated from both that is, trom the uloriou^ ^t. 
Thomas and from Mar Thoma, and trom many Nay res who are daily converted They are 
a Christianity of -eventy- thousand souls, and they are reduced to these two clans by the lie of 
the land and not unlv because they are dcA'cnded from them [from .\[ai' Thomas tveo 
wives] : for some live on the sotitii side, otlieT' on the north side. 

’’They say, therefore, that, when ?dar Thuina came to India, he found at Cranganore 
and Couloii Christians descended from the Apo.stle St Thomas disciples, who now had but 
the name of Christians loft, comidering tiiat they were intermarrying promi>cuously with 
the NeWres. However, at their doors and on tlieir wadis they had a^ tlwir emblem crosses, 
and they gave names of ChrisStians Uj thou children And thi.- Mar Thomas, they say, 
assembled them, and tilling them witli ideas ot caste,- whieli in that country is very 
strong, he cau.scd to be baptized and baptized hini'.elf many of all those wHo were married 
with those Chrii?tiaiA and were iii aiiv Wviy de.-^c 1.11 Jed trom theiii And he remained so to 
>ay, the chief of tiiem ;di haviiie as.amlded them and being iicli and iutiueiitial with the 


king: of Cranganor, etc 

“ . . . . They live in villaem^ and ^ome n-speetabie one.s in farms, and these have less 

knowledge of the thing-; of (lod, bceaum the\' have no eliurch, and tho> h\e neai^the 

""V Furtho'irstuJv inay LaT“"t7,7>o/cru.u th'~Nu7~ m MaLU.tr and a goat pari ut the St. Thomas 
Christian^ first cmiwrU^d l>y St Thom.v- f>uluiig.‘d tu tli.; saia^ viliiic AucU. pivsuiiuibly Parthian or Indo- 
Soythie. They would n-piv-i nt th.'Naea^ mid it h u-t nap .- ihle that the pielure^ on the lacade; ot many 
Chrihtuui Syimn Churche.^ ui Mvlaljar. la.tun . <1 male ami 1 -mat- bring-, hali-man hah-tidi, lioldim; a 
•.hip uhuye tiieir head, hr not ranriv ileeoratinu-. but tv prr-^rjit ..araditK.u rt vjiieni W* ma\ iuia,_ine tn^A 
a stroim Parthian inhltratioii h-wl -.et m brb,re tlm Chn-Oan t^rv tn.ni Siudb alt almg the West Coa>^t as tar 
as MylaiJorr, that in tact th-- In'O part ot tlu cenimric. in tic hot CLiUaiy oL mi era wa.-. 111 the hands ut 


tlif* torh«*Hr'=J of our iSyriaTi (.’hn^ii.in-, 

Fi- Hoz could =ayiii lUOi that at IS^ par .m th,- Fi li.-ry Ont-t v.a.ic call- d Ui.inetlvo-^ ' I'andcicn Inni- 

nuoTnar,’ " thrmst Ive-: t*oiifrssinr tliat tliry w-ue b\ ta-..tr Olin o.m Ihtir.nt. al^o amon., tlu s( C in.t 

iuuwsuiuo ot the kuit; of Cochin’.^ cat^tc, whom they call Covdmar. ,uul oth, is.-am. iia-. and oth-ra Uolal is, 
IH-ol.lc ot rank m liisiiaga.” llo could tay uFo that =om,' ot tlwm l«-l,mc.-.! to the lacc ot the aiu-.. ut kiim- 


ol M.ilah •ir. 

In Roz's 'Tartd«‘iealaauju(*mar.’ th»* it'tter-^s itaheord an 
Tom. H, Lidboa. I7SS. p 2S2) writ»‘s '* Taridas(*al Xaupu' inor 
'r?in-.a or Tursa, as 1 h» Syiian Christians werr call 'd in China 


tloubtl’iil do C.uto (Dec. 12,1 o c L. 
1, It Jir. tblr tr eumiect thio titb* with 
.nd in ludii t'>), ^inc-r on- ot the Qiiiion 


voppj.r platrs vpeak- et thr 'Tarit'a Chun h 


- Llv tian'Udi}\ po/ 'tf'Uintrt d* 

^ C'/. loi. I lU r. MS XII, brloiitring to th" Society JuUi. 
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to get ofi their irons, which obliged us to throw Grandates [ ? grenades], and after the first 
and second they laughed and called out Sooap (?), which in English is Good. Upon that we 
threw another which cooled their courage and made them cry out for Mercy. We immediately 
got them up two at a time and chained them to the ringbolts fore and aft upon the maindcck 
with the Top chains. When all were secured ^Ye thought proper to discover the ringleaders 
by punishing the most suspicious, which was the person that seized Mr. Clough, which he 
confessed was with an intent to kill him. He discovered most of the Heads \vhich we punish- 
ed, and they all confessed it was with the general consent of the whole. Next morning we 
punished some of the w'omen, who owned they was privy to it, but promised amendment. 
After a general muster we found three men missing, two of which were killed, and the third, 
both his legs shattered to pieces, in his agony threw himself out of the gun ports. All the 
ship’s Company behaved avcU in tlie affair. P. ]\I. sent the yawl ashore for slaves. Do. 
Returned 2 men and 1 woman. (Signed) John Clough*’ (Log of the Swallow, Juhj 1750). 

618. On the 2Gth June 1752 the slaves aboard the Delaware (Abraham Doininicus 
Commander) when at Mannigaro Harbour, mutinied and secured themselves in the Galley. 
They then tried to cut the cable so as to wreck the ship and even killevd the Linguist, whom 
they had asked to come and speak with them. This so enraged the crew that they fired on 
them and killed two or three and wounded almost all of them before they could be induced 
to surrender (Log of the Delmvare). Numerous references in the Madras Despatches show 
that one of the main objects for which the British purchased slaves in Madagascar was to train 
these slaves, whom they called Coffrees, as soldiers, or to employ them upon their military 
works (Despatches from Company to Madras, ZOih August and Sth Deceyaber 1749). Gover- 
nor Saunders wrote home in 1751 : — Coffrees make good soldiers. They are dreaded by 
the Moors.” And again in 1752 : — '' The men being of infinite service, especially in the 
Train [/.e. the Artillery] are to be disciplined and the women sent to the West Coast [ix. 
Bencoolen in Sumatra] ” (Despatches from Madras, (Sth August 1751 and Md L^oveynber 1752). 
To ensure good treatment for the slaves, the Company in 1751 ordered that for every slave 
delivered, the Commander should receive sixteen shillings and four pence, the Mate six 
shillings and eight pence and the Surgeon five shillings. Later the reward given to the 
Commander was raised to twenty shillings (Despatches from the Company to Madras \^th 
November 1751 and 2o(h October 1752). 

Arabians. 

619. On the 21st ]\[ay 1743 the Mo'nkigue, anchoring off Rasgurry ( ? Ras Kasar) in the 
Red Sea, was informed that a French ship's boat had been cut off at a place called Myatt 
( ? Mait Island, c. 280 miles west of Cape Guardafui) opposite the white rock, where are the 
most barbarous people along the coast— all along this tract from Guardafoy and till opposite 
Mocha the xVrabs call the country of the Shumaulies *’ (Log of the Moyitagiie,Vir\dev Freeman, 
Commari(b‘r). On the 13th July 174G Captain J Collier arranged with the Sultan of Aden 
to send on five chests of the (’ompany’s treasure to M^oeha with the Supercargo, Mr. Peisley. 
The latter aiTivcd safely on the 27th July but with only four chests, the Sultan having kept 
the fifth (Log of the Severyi). 

Malays. 

620. The following horrible entry occurs in the Log of the Royal Guardian (William 
Earl Benson, Commander) under date 24th February 1743-4: — ‘‘I petitioning for men to 
make up my compliment according to Chart erparty, the Governor of Bencoolen [in Sumatra] 
ordered two Malay men on board who had been guilty of very great crimes ^ 2 9 fmd gave them 
me These fallows, together witli auetlua' T had ])ormiled my chief mate to bev. did about 


129 According to Malay custom, criminals were often sold slaves. 
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2 a. m. in a tumultuous manner rise and knock down with crows, handspikes and marlinspikes 
and other weapons my chief and third mate, boatsw^ain, butcher and three foremastmen, and had 
murthered them and me had not the ship's Company been alarmed. It being a fine night 
few were awake. They were soon quelled by knocking them down and beat them very much, 
that had I not ordered them to desist, w^ould have murthered them on the spot, which they 
deserved, and it was too late when I spoke, for its my belief they died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from the ship's Company. In the morning they were tied up and received about 30 
lashes each. One died soon after, another in the evening.” 

621 . The caution necessary in dealing with the Malays is shovn by an entry in the 

Log of the Scarborough (Philip d 'Auvergne, Commander) when ofi the Arroa Islands on the 
6th August 1748 “ This morning a terrible misfortune happened to me. Soon after day- 

light saw a large ship. . . .at the same time saw a Mallay Proe near us and,being calm, I sent 
my third Mate and a boat's crew with proper arms to defend themselves, to go to the Proe 
to entice or threaten them to come near the ship, whereby I might learn intelligence of the 
ship I saw was an enemy [z.e. French] or if there w^as any at theArroes. They being too rash 
with the Mallays and went on board to take a tow rope to towe them near the ship, on which 
the Mallays creast [stabbed] my third mate, Mr. Robins, and two more, and very much wounded 
a fourth. Mr, Robins got into the boat, tho’ stabbed to the heart under the left pap, and 
lived to come on board and expired immediately ; the other two were killed on the spot ; 
the wounded man got into the boat and two men that escaped free, and pulled towards the 
ship. As soon as I perceived the boat not to have her compliment, I hoisted out the Pinnace, 
well manned and armed, but before she could get on board [the Proe], a breeze sprang up, 
which brought her right in the wand's eye and so escaped.” 

622 . The difficulty of dealing with places under Malay rule is illustrated by the ex- 
perience of the Pelham (George Lindsay, Commander) . Having anchored off Quedah and start- 
ed in trade, the Malaj-s intercepted a sloop engaged by Captain Lindsay to bring rice on board. 
The Supercargo went ashore to enquire into the matter and w’as promised that the sloop 
should be released next day, instead of w'hich it was sunk in the river. When boats were 
sent ashore to bring it off, they found that the Malays had erected batteries, from w hich thev 
fired so fast that the boats were compelled to return without getting any satisfaction {Log of 
the Pelham 8-10 July 1719). 

Sanganians. 

623 . On the 19th March 1745-6, four days sail from Bomba}" harbour, the Pelhayn 
(William Wells, Commander) met with two vessels which they believed were " bangarians 
[i.e. Sanganians], beating drums and flying ensigns with, on each side of the ensign staff, 
small red awl white striped colours supposed to be seapoy colours.'’ One of them, a three 
masted ship of about 250 tons and about 12 carriage guns, engaged the Pc//iam single- 
handed for an hour, but after some exchange of shots in which she was apparently badiv 
hit, drew off. Captain Wells says that both vessels were full of men and by their behaviour 
appeared intent on boarding the Pelham. He refers to the Sangarians ” as a cruel 
barberous people to their captives ” (Log of the Pelham). 

Malabarese. 

624 . In October 1749 Tulaji Angria commanding in person, his fleet took the Com- 
pany's armed ship, the Restoration, though she carried a crew^ of 80 Europeans and 45 lascars 
commanded by Captain Thomas Leake (Low, I. 118 ; Biddulph, p. 223). On the other hand 
Captain William James in the same year, wffiilst convoying a fleet of 70 coasters from Bombay 
to Goa, fell in wdth 16 Angrian grabs andgallivats, sank one of the largest gullivats and drove 
the rest of the enemy into Gheria (Low, 1. 127). 
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mountains, away from the inhabited jjlaces ; yet they acknowledge their archbishop and bishop ; 
the}" visit them from many leagues ; and by this it appears that they are of those who re- 
mained from the Apostle Saint Tliomas. although they are allied and married with those 
who are descended from Mar Thoraa the Syrian. And this is what can be gathered about 
their genealogy, 

■’ Tt is a very likely thing, therefore, that the Apostle St, Thomas preached and was 
martyred in India, at S Thome, and it is certain too that Mar Thoma the S}Tian came to 
India and that he had tiio >aid wives. Hence, these people took the rites and ceremonies 
of the Syrian Church, because Mar Thoma ordained that Syrian bishops should come, and 
they have srreat respect for them, their ancestor having come from them, and because they 
know that Christ our Lord spoke Syrian, as it was spoken in Jerusalem after the children of 
Israel came from Babylon."^ 

In another Spanish document, a letter to the General of the Society, dated Cochin, 
January 12, 1579, Fr. Monserrate touches on the same subject in almost identical terms, 
yet with certain additions which have their importance in the study of the Malabar traditions. 

My chief occupation has been with the Christians of the Sierra, who commonly call 
themselves of St. Thomas. As regards the origin of these Christians, there are two opinions : 
one is that all are descended from the disciples of the Apostle St. Thomas : others say [they 
are descended] only from one iMar Thoma the Syrian. This w'ord Mar is in Chaldean a sign 
of honour, and means the same as Don and Saint in Spanish, and the Syrians use this word 
JIar in both meanings : for they call St. Thomas Mar Thoma and [they use it] for any 
honourable and noble person, Mariacob, Don Diego. 

‘’This Mar Thoma the Sman was a merchant and came by way of Ormuz like other mer- 
chants. The first port at which he touched was Para, where they say he found people of the 
St. Thomas Christians, who with their families vorc wooden crosses suspended from their 
neck.^ And from that time (daJuj : for that reason ?) he made his seat at Curanguluru, which 
the Portuguese call Cranganor. He had two wives : one, free, the other, a slave ; (FoL 2r) 
but both of noble birth : for it is the custom in the.se parts to sell the nobles [children of noble 
birth], if they are born on evil days (as their manner of speaking is). Tlie proof of this, besides 
the tradition of the old people, is that among these Christians there are many petty quarrels 
about caste. And that both were noble, at least Nayr women, is proved by the eu.^toiii 
existing in this Malavar that there is no pollution between these Christians and the Xayres. 
nor penalty of death, if there be marriage or friendship, whereas, according to the custom of 
the land, there is, if they communicate, stay, or marry with other castes, higher or lower, 
than custom allow.'s to them. What I have' found is that they are not descended only from 
the said disciples of St. Thomas, nor only from tins Mar Thoma, but that from these and tho.se 
and from many Xayres who are daily eoiiv(*rted a [leople has s[)nmg, of about s(‘venty thou- 
sand souls, which was reduced to these two tribes by the lie of the land, and not only from 
liieir being der-eended from them [the two w’ivcs of Mar Thoma] : for some live on the 
south side, and some on the north side. 

‘‘ Bc.sides what has been said, they say still that, when Mar Thoma the h^yrian came to 
India, he found in Cranganor and Coulam Christians descended from St. Thomas’ discij^les, 
who had by then, so to say, but the name of Christians, and that they married promiscuously 
with the Xayres, having as tlieir fh'viee crosses on the doors or waills of their houses, as they 

* Of. fol. 1 19 i\ 

S Ibn Muhalhnl, nt tenth cf^ntury, writes of certain filaees dmicult toidentify : “'Next they reached 
N.ija, tributary to That hah. Here they have wine, figs, and black medlars, and a kind of wood whicli fire 
will not burn. The Chri.^tian-^ Ctirry this wood away, brbevini^ that Christ was crucified upon it.” Yule, 
Cathay, (18Gf»). k clxwii. We sliould think that th<'se (airisliuns used this wood for enjsses. Was there 
at mi) time in Mnlab.u a notion tliat uood'm crusstM w«‘re to bo Tiuuh' of a special wood V ^Vhat wood ? 
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Imvc to-day and calling their children by names of Christians. And that this Mar Thoma 
assembled them , and, filling them with notions of caste {lleuandolo'^ por opinion de casta), which 
i?i this country prevails much, caused to baptize and himself baptized a great number of all 
those who by their maiTiagos had affinity or kindred with them or descent from them. In 
wliat concerned Religion, he was like their head, botJi becaiij^e he had assembled them, and 
because he was a rich man and in great esteem with the kings, chiefly with him of Curangu- 
luru or (Van ga nor. This is confirmed by tlie common saying that fSfc. Thomas built with 
his own hands the oratories of Cranganor and Coula, which to-day are churches dedicated to 
the same Saint. Xow, although the Portuguese heard this from the Christians whom they 
found when they discovered India, that is from these, and though the word Mar Thoma means 
both 8aint Thomas and Don Thomas, it may be much doubted wliether the Holy Apostle 
or the aforesaid Syrian built these oratories. To me it appears more probable that the Syrian 
built them in honour of the Saint of his name and the Apostle of India : for the truth is that, 
when this S\Tian came to Cranganor, there was no church until he was granted by the then 
reigning king a place for the settlement of the Christians and for the church, with a privileged 
boundary and })iace {con teryaino & liujar pririh^giado), which in Latin we call asylum : a very 
big place. And it may be that it was so at Coulam : for it does not appear that the Apostle 
should have built churches dedicated to his name, nor is there proof that they continued to 
exist so mail}' years when there vas no one to repair them. 

** However, the tradition is, and it is the common saying, that St. Thomas erected at 
Coulam a pillar [ynxirco) on some stones from which the sea was then about half a league dis- 
tant, saving that, when the sea should reach that pillar, white Christian people would come 
who would reduce {nduziria) them to following the law which he was preaching.^ On the 
one hand, what makes one think that this is true is that the stone of the pillar is different 
from the stone generallv obtained in India : for it is white, and like salt, and much weather- 
beaten. and for half a league from there all is stones and shelves {baxos), show'ing that the 
sea has not since long covered this space of ground. On the other hand, what makes one 
doubt is what we read in the histories of tlie discovery of India : that, wherever the Portuguese 
first landed, thev set up pillars, and, as they came discovering this coast, it is probable that 
they should have erected this one : indeed, this sort of stone is found in Portugal, and enough 
time has elap^(‘d to make it i)o^a}>le for it to I)e so worn. But I rather think that piUar is 
there from before the time of the arrival of the Portuguese.' Xow. whether St. Thomas put 


it up or Mar Thoma. t»od knows ^ 

Uouvt'a (Jornada, fob 4r) say> ’ — 

- \mnng thosi* who ranu‘ to these pails, there happened to eouie an Armenian, named 
Thomas Cana, or Marllioina, whieh in their language me ans Lor d Thomas . As ho was noble 
Th;.aino thm*^ for St. .. at. MyDporo. though we have no allusion to the existence 

, 1 sucli a piUar H- ^'^mreh of th. nut's t.tnb. Alrea-ly in 1322 Fnar Jordan do Suvorac could 

" fnua Thaua, u.ar th. present B.nd.w, t led thu Indians were eagerly lonkue. out tor deliverers iron. 
The Wrot.. fnr the LaOns. \VI.> , .sael they, HmuM the Pope not launch a tew ship^ on the Indian Ocean and 

chock ^ M the rortuguo>e, it would have had .,me distinctive marks, 

,,U.. UV...C win h huvo 1.,... ,l,w„v,nvcl ,n var,..u. pUcos ; lor .nshme, tho arm, of Portugal or a date. Now 
X . Ursf-rilvd as hivm- anvthmg di^mietive. It is said that it disappeared 

!.ldvt'uu.Toih\vun‘k.' surely, that pdl.tr wa< nut ..oetod hy Fr„u .John de Marignolli about 

" p.no. IhS.- ■ .u,,,, . U UT. Day. .a 

na.ro,as,houd..d.,.nn..^n.p.ot.^^^^ „d. a, h. t : r, ..a. 0/ S,. T,,ornas 

hr Lxml ofth, .. j,- p,,. H , M,,,( ,,,■ All einlanl at Quilon, told me that he had been 

<indlh<crLdunii'C.'.Kw><<'- ■■■'>' .Hi.U 'i'X ' ' ■ _ 
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and rich, and carried on a great trade, he was shown much favour and hospitality by the 
king of Cranganor, who. as we saw above, was of the most powerful of Malavar. From him 
he received many privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, and a very spa- 
cious ground where to found a big Church, in keeping with the founder's power and wealth, 
all which he caused to write on copper-plates. One Mar Ja'^ob, Bishop of these Christian^, 
fearing they might be lo.st. entrusted them to the Factor of Cochim, when the Portuguese made 
the factory there, in order that, when necessary to them, the Christians might from there 
make use of them, and they were for many years in the factory, to be kept in the house, ^ until 
throuuii'caivlessness they disappeared, which these Christians greatly chafe at. not having 
writings whereby to defend themselves before the infidel kings, who keep infringing these 
privileges, which ameng (^th'W tilings contained that the Christians alone, when marrying, 
were allowed to wear tlvur hair tied up with a golden flower, to go on elephants, a privilege 
granted only to the heir^ of king-e to sit on carpets, and other honours, which no other caste 
hacl, and which are greatly valued and esteemed among the Malavares ; and the Christians 
f'steem them so much that, because the king of Paru wanted to grant one of these privileges 
to certain Moors of his kingdom c gainst a big sum of money, which they gave him, the Chris- 
tians a Very few year.*' ago rose against the Moors, and many were killed, and much blood 
was ‘^hed on both sides.” 

r.hall sec that thf‘ Malabar Christians at Tevalikara in 1509 complained to Archbishop 
Menez'.'s of tlie loss of the Cranganorc copper-plates, meaning evidently the Thomas Cana 
t opper- plates. 

Ck}uvea wrote immediati'ly after the Diamper (-ouiif il of 1500. Hi.- Jornada appeared 
at Coimbra in IGOG. The 5IS. was in Portugal by June 2, IG05, when a censor was deputed 
to examine it. Gouvia dated his preface from Cma r)n Sept. 27. 1G03. In one place, to be 
shown further, he says he i-; writing in 1G02. 

An anonymous Jesuit Mbsionary, whom we discover to bc' Francisco lloz, Bishop of 
r/ranganore, wTiti s in 1604 a most valuable ‘ Rdagab xobr': a Serra " from which we ought to 
quote at some length. 

{FoL 525 y ; SG^;.) "These Christians having no books of ancient histories, but only 
traditiniis of the ancients, whi^^h they cling tenaciously. w(‘ must help ourselves with the 
chronicle.s and chronology [conta dc tempos) existing among the Malabar gentios and vith re- 
liable surmises (ronyjdaris ctrtns) which we find in different places of these kingdom-. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears (r.onsia) first that the last Emperor of Malavar, (‘ailed Xaram Fi'riimal, 
was the one who at Crangaiior gave land for a Church and a settlement (poroa^an) to tlw St 
Thomas Christians, and great ])rivileg“S, .is is »cvn from their oKas. th( enppir orupnal of which 
wa s hike n to Port mat tiff thr Pdkfioii > nf St. Fra nrjs^ a ropij of th em rana i n i n'j hero. Th is Perumal 
died on the fir:^t of Mjrch, um' thousand two hundnal and fifty-eight year> ago.^ ^ Th‘‘ w itnes.ses 
who were present at the writing of the .-aid Perumars fdta, F)y which he gavi* tli(' said land of 
Uranganor. are tlio-^ who now an* kings [1st : Prfjulo^, kinglets] in different ])arts of Mala- 
var : and, wh(‘n the oUa was written, they were (‘ountries belonging to th(' said P(Tumal, as 
is shown by the same lL-in‘e it follows that the dedication of the Church of Cranganore 

look pla(-'(‘ moo' than on'' thoieand two huudn'd years ago. \FoJ , oJGr : 5/rl. It, was 
founded in the month of April e»f th(' said y('ar,^^ and pre.sently S('va“nty-two hou.ses were built- 
(M\ iIk' said land Tlu' of’easiou, n'lated in the same olhr of the Perumal, was that, 

as the said hiiig wa i lodging {jfoimawlo) on tlie other sido in a big pagoda which was at 

^ Por nth I qn (ht < it ^ t d - C-miOj ioc . i h-’ .-.un-' f x[ue 

lo Thri*-n'.i<' on .Mao-li 1, 15 lij 

H h t hi 1 An l>r'hr,p tv 1/ rcinlrddn tc We niubt th*-" y»-ar to be a.d. at.d pccord- 

inc to ili*. ^ ' ypti'c^ram Shovaia.' 
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Parurpatanan,^- a place ovcr«against Paliporto, the said king wished one day to go a*hunting, 
and he went to the other side, where Cranganor is now. the whole of which was thicket (mato). 
And he called for a very rich Armenian,^ ^ named Thomas Cananco, who had come from Baby- 
lonia. He gave to the said king a good sum of money, bought from him the whole of that 
thicket, and founded on it the Church of St. Thomas and the bazar (basar). The land which 
he bought measun*d 264 elephant cubits icomdo^' &' elcfanit). Now, already many years 
before the said Church, there was in the said place of Patanan a Church and a big settlement 
(povoagab) of Christians, the date of its beginning being unknown, and still to-day the place 
where the said Church stood is called Paliparamb, /.c., church-field, and quite near to it there 
is another place called Palimoe, /.c., church-comer (canto dn Igrcja ) : hence, the island opposite 
is called Paliparam, i.c., other side, outride, opposite to the Church (outra handa de fora de fronte 
da Igr^). That island became visible two hundred and seventy-seven years ago,^^ whence 
it is clear that in the said place there was a Church ; and from the settlement of Christians 
which was there and a great pagoda there is no doubting why it is called Magoder Patanam,^^ 
Kc., great city of the great pagoda : and the sea came up to there, and the boats came to an- 
chor there before the island of Paliporto came into existence. Hence the St. Thomas Ciiris- 
tians in all the ollas which they write of accounts (on todas as oUas q cscrcue de contas) put 
down the era of Magoder Patanam. without knowing the beginning of it,^® because they con- 
sider the place one of the most ancient where St. Thomas Christians lived. The copy of the 
otla which the said Xaram Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo, in which he granted him the 
ground of Cranganor, says faithfully this : — 

’’ May Coquarangon Ix.^ prosperous, enjoy long life and live one hundred thousand years, 
divine, servant of God, strong, true, just, full of good works, reasonable, powerful over the 
whole earthy happy, conquering, glorious, right I v prosperous in the ministry of God, inMalavar, 


12 The priL'.sts uf Tcirur .-howod mo a hi^h wall near thoir Church which th^y thoii;^hr was part of an 
old tompD. Some htonor> with fine oarving^ at tho c^taircaso leading up to tho mir uf a no\v church, tho 
foundations of which had been laid bv Bf- hr 1924, also appeared to beloivi to an old Hindu itmph nr 
palace. 


It Not nocesbanly Armenian, but Arameaa, fa , Syrian. 

U loot — 277 = a o i;^27 

15 1 \va^ und‘'r the imprc>>ion that Mahadovarpaitanam, from which th»' Syrian Chribtians 
their cm. was Cran^^anorc, and that tho name was connocted Mther with the Tiruvanjikulam tcmplo or 
Mime. Christian church. Bishop Roz’ Magoderpatanam becoir.os Makntayar Pattanam in an article on 
Thome’S Cana by Mr T K Joseph 

K' Ev'u now, I boliovc, tho St. Thomas Chn-tian^ use on occaMon< tho Mahadovarpattanain ora con- 
runMv with th-' Ivdlara ora Is P not tho Vikrama ora ? Of tho Sahvahana wd Bishop Roz kiu'w boinc- 
thirv: Ho bay- [fol a2a r : Shr] ‘ From that timo [from tho tunc of St, Thomas' death], when the uentilo 

rohoion beoan to wano, ami from tho said ora tof tlx Saint doatli] those who now an^ gentiob cmint [their 
oral “ Tliiit can bo only tho SalivAhana era a^ no otlicr ora falls clo-e to St. Thomas' deatli. If Sahvahana 
ran moan cro.J-lKuuer or cross-borne, and if accordiiut to certain Gnostic notions Thomas butfenal instead of 
Chrid, the Sahvahana era could mean only St, Thomas’ orm Do' Conti fc. 1 13S) said tluP the greater part 
of the Indians eoiinted their f‘ra from “ Octavian, in who..o time there was peace all over India." That 
oouM ho onlv tho Vikrama (‘ra. And .lo Couto wrote ,u A.i>. Ud I {Da .Uhu Dec 12. 1. .3. r. 4, Tom 8, Li>- 
Before this [the Quilon eia] tlieso Malavam- rouiued th- 


boa, 1788, p. 27.7) : 


f'ii by iho couiMe ct the IManet 

JupifiT. whichis from tuelvo to twelve years, as the (ir.'ck^ did tlrdr Olympiad^ from Iniv to tour years : 
nn.i in thoir wiitin^-, the St. Thomas Christians [nt Malabarl place first the era of Tatana [Mahadevar- 
pattnnam], ami then that rvf Coulab, just as Ddon- the eoniiim of Christ they followed in thoir writiiu^s the ora 
of the world’.s CHMtion [the Kali Yuga ?] and tliat of Cc^ar." Will our r hronoln^^t s lake note of the 
statement ? Wilford. nearly 120 year'’ a^o, held that the Sahvahana era was th' era of St, ThoTiuis, 
and that the Vikrama era was that of Cjesar Amru'^tus Ci .4 s’ Pu < , \ (1808). If th*’ Mahadevarpattauam 
ora is the Vikrama era. its origin mav perhaps 1 k' connecteJ with the dedication of th*' temple of Au^ustua 
at Muzins. It may have been started earlier too. 
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in the grcat city of the great Idol. While he reigned at the time of Mercury of February,^ ^ 
on the seventh day of the month of March, before the full moon,^® the same king Coquarangoii 
being in Camelur,^^ there arrived in a ship Thomas Cananeo, a chief man, who had resolved to 
see the uttermost part of the East. And some men, seeing him as he arrived, went to inform 
the king. And the king himself came and saw and called the said chief man Thomas, and 
he disembarked and came before the king, who spoke graciously to him ; and to honour him 
he gave him in surname his ovm. name, calling him Coquarangoii Cananeo. And he received 
this honour from the king and went to rest in his place. (FoL 526 v ; 87r)- And the king gave 
him the city of Magoderpatanam for ever. And the said king, being in his great prosperity, 
went one day to hunt in the forest, and the same king surrounded the whole forest. And he 
called in haste for Thomas, who came and stood before the king in a lucky hour. And the 
king questioned the soothsayer (adivinliador) , And the king afterwards spoke to Thomas, 
[saying] that he would build a city in that forest. And he answered to the king, first making 
reverence, and said : ' I desire this forest for myself.” And the king granted it to him and 
gave it for ever. And at once, the next day (logo outro dm), he cleared the forest and cast 
his eyes on it in the same year, on the eleventh of April, and gave it as an inheritance to Thomas 
at the tirae and day aforesaid, in the king's name, who laid the fir^t brick (tijolo) 
for the Church and for the house of Thomas Cananeo, and made there a city for all [of them], 
and entered the Church and there made prayer the same day. After these things, Thomas 
himself went to the king’s palaces (pa5.?05) and offered him presents, and afterwards he asked 
the king to give that land to him and to his descendants ; and he measured two hundred 
and sixty-four elephant cubit s,^^ and gave them to Thomas and his descendants for 
ever : and at the same time sixty-two hou.ses (seseta e duas casas),^'^ which immediately 
were erected there, and gardens, and trees, with their enclosures, and with their paths (camin- 
kos) and boundaries (termlnos) and inner yards. And he granted him seven kinds of musical 
instruments, and all the honours, and to siieak and walk like a king, and that at the weddings 
the women might give a certain signal with their finger in their mouth, and he granted him 
distinct weight,-^ and to adorn the ground with cloths, and he granted the royal fans (abanos, 
fly-flaps), and to double the sandal [mark] on the arm,^^ and a royal tent [2 or 3 words not 

17 W. Rees Philipps, who helpf^J Bishop M»"rUycott with a translation of Bishop Roz’ letter of 1604, 
failed to decipher the words Mfrruriodcf<.ii'‘>. C\,Gafh. EncycZ., New York, XIV, 680 b.d., and compare 
with Mackenzie in Tromncnre Statp Ma}iual, If. i:h>. The present translation must be considered more 
authoritative, as 1 work on my own rotugraphs of tlie MS, copied for W. R. Philipps by another person. 
Mackenzie used do Couto’s text, which differs in some notable points from Bishop Roz’. 

18 Compare this with the following : Hn [Thomas Cana] also obtained from the Emperor land and 
high social privileges, as well as a copper-plate document to that effect, on Saturday, 29th Kumbham 
(Aquaria,-) of the above-mentioned year [a.o. 945], nn the seventh day of the moon, and in the sign Cancer.” 
T. K. .J(lS^'ph, quoting Ittoop’s ^'urinn Christlaa Clnirch hi Malabar (Malayalam), pp. 88-91, in an article, 
dated 17-7-1925, on Thomas Cana, which he wrote at my request and of which he sent me the MS. 

The year mentioned by Fr. Roz would l>e :U.j. 

19 Thi.s would seem to repre-f'ut Cranganore (Curanguluru, nn Moiiserrate spelt it in 1579, p. 150 supra) 

20 This would Ix' April 11. 545. 

21 The covado, a measure u^ed in Portugal, is three-fourths ut a yard, a Ilemish ell, as one of my Portic 
guese dictionaries puts it. 

23 Once before and once after, Roz writes 72. 1 fmd that thi', number is something very sacrod among 

the Syrians. It was likewise so among tlio Syrians of China, wIk^v wo hear more than once of the 72 Chris- 
tian trilxjs or clans. 

23 “ As do the women of Kings,” which we have in Mackenzie, is not in my MS. : but we have it in 
do Couto. 

24 Pezo distincio. 

25 Mackenzie mention-' amoi\g the privileges to use sandals. This is not in my MS. We have 
however : e dobrar o sandal no braqo. 
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deciphered^ in every part of the kingdom for ever, and besides-® five tributes to Thomas, and 
to his lineage, and to his confederates, for men, and for women, and for all his relatives, and 
to the eliiidreii ot lii- law tor ('ver. Tlir said king gave it in his name. Witnesses : these 
persons-”^ : — 

(L. 1.) Coda xeriean den . 

(L. 2.) Clieriicaraprotachatencomeren, the king’s chief door-keeper. Are undenco unden. 
the king's councillor. 

(L. 3.) Amen[ateoou]ndeng[upra]len, Captain of the army. 

(L. 4.) Chirumalap[rontatiriuicramen comeren, Regedor of the East side in Malavar. 

(L. 5.) Peru[i] ualatiata adit[en], .... singer(?) of the said king. 

(L. 6.) Perubal[atia]tacottosoude, guard of the king’s port (?) (gate?). 

(L. 7.) Bichremenchinguen [de Carjturte, the said king’s chamberlain. 

(L. 8.) A[nan]ii)erum(X)uil, Srivener of (all ?) the affairs, with his own hand wrote this 
st^alcd (? sedilat[a] ?) and also lucky writing. 

“ This is the vTiting oi the ground (chao) of Cranganor. which the Emperor of all Malayar 
gave to Thomas Cananeo, Armenian, and to the other Cliristians of St. Thomas. And, as at 
that time they reckoned from twelve to twelve years according to the course of Mercury, 
therefore it is said in the olla (FoL d2lr ; 88/*) that the said town (povoarao) was foimded 
in the year of Mercury of February. This manner of reckoning is quite forgotten, because for 
the last seven hundred and seventy-nine years they count in the whole of this Malavar by the 
Coulad era.^^ ^owever, sime the said Perumal, as we said above, died more than one thou- 
sand and two hundred years ago, so the Church and Christians of Cranganor are older than 
the same number of years : and much before there were Christians at Paru, in the said Magoder- 
patanam.30 Afterwards, owing to evil times, the said Church and the settlement of Christians 
declined with the prosiierity of Cranganor and was removed from the said place, and the 
Church was ])laced where it now is, on account of a private revelation received by a St. Thomaa 

20 E ajora dUto. 

27 The titles of the witnesses could not bo deciphered properly from the rotographs, as the ink has 
spread, I help myself for the reconstruct ion of these titles and even for part of the Portuguese translations 
(1) by means of do Couto, who in my edition has however only the first live titles, tlie re.'^t bmng omitted for 
fear of prolixity ; (2) by m^-ans of T. K. Joseph's Thr Malabar Christian copper^plaU s (Malayalam), 1925, 
who quotes Mackenzie’s Chri.-^tlanitu in Tmvaiicorc, Tri vandrum, 1901, pp, 59-01, where we have the other 
titles, hut imperfectly too. 1 do not know whence Mackenzie could have got the titles except from the 
Uoz’ MS. Pos.sihly Mackenzie and Philipps cuininunicatcd at thi^^ time. The copyist employed by Mr. 
Philijips at the Briti-h Museum may have siicee(*ded better at times to decipher the writing than I tan 
manage from the rotographs. I am now sending to Air. T. R. Joseph the page with the titles, in the 
hope that ho mav succeed lu doeiphoriug or reco’Astructing the Malayalam titles 

23 This is all I can make of tlii-; pa^^age : (srriab di {tolas) os' ncgoceos cd sua [tnau es]cr€U€o [esta 
c.'fjcrd/u’a ''vdduqn] r [Uunyn (ifortHnahi- 1 do not kicov wdiat srdilata may mean. All the letters ot 
that word are clear, except the last. ‘ Sealed ’ would he sellada 

We may notice that the date of the copper-plate is not given. Perhaps we have to understand that it 
was April 11, J45, when tlie first brick of the Church was laid. 

20 1004 — 770 = A. D. 825, which is the generally accepted date for the liegiunmg of the Quilon era. 
Mgr. Medlycott says it begins on Aug. 25, 825. Ct. Calk. Encgcl.^ Xew \ork, XIV, G81b. 

30 If wo can at all rely on the ArAa of St. Thomas (Syriac and Greek), on the de Miraculis and the 
Pasf^iOf we get tlxat the king of Sandaruk or Andra polls, to l>e identified wdth Cranganore, was baptised by 
St. Thomas and became a deacon, called Xanthippuo or Xenophon, and by the St. Thomas Christians 
Andrew, that hi.s son-in-law (perhaps a Parur prince i) became a bishop, called Dionysius in the Passioy 
and by the St. Thomas Christians Kephas or Peter, that Dionysius’ wife, called Pelagia in the Passio, vowed 
f'hastity and was inart\red. a Oi’et'k inscriptinn on her tiimb stating that she was the spiritual daughter of 
St. Thoinu'- 
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Christian ot Paru.^^ S(/ sa,y^ a reliable tradition existing among these Christians which, 
having been received iiom the ancients, has been preserved till now. 8u that, already lung 
before the coming of the saia Ihonuib CanaiK^o. there were* already ^it. Thomas Cludstians in 
this Malavar, who had come from Maliapur; the tr>wn oi ►St. Thomas. And the chief families 
are four in number : Cutur. Catanal, Onamturte, Narimatan, which are known to-day among 
all these Christians, who became multiplied and extended through the whole of thib ]\Ialavar, 
also adding to themselves some of the gentios wdio would convert themselves. How'ever, 
the descendants ot Thomas Cananeo always remained above them without wishing to marry 
or to mix with these other Christians, and so up to the present there are among them two 
lineages : one which is descended from Thomas Cananeo on the tather’.s side, the mother, 
they say. being a gentile woman who was baptised atterw^ards, the otlier lineage is that of 
those who on both the lather's and the mother's side were originally descended from St. 
Thomas Christians. Thelatter^^ took greater care than the others to increase the Church: and 
so they received among themselves many gentios whom they baptised and even those wbo 
at anytime stu’ved the said children [jllhos) of Thomas Cananeo they .likewise took under 
their protection : and, as these were rich and honourable, they wished to subject the others, 
saying they were their blacks. Whence there arose betw^cen the St. Thomas Christians 
and the others great discord and there w^ere anciently among them sreat disputes : wherefore at 
Carturte^^and Cutete^® it w'as necessary to make different Churches, each party keeping aloof 
from the other. And those of the Thomas Canenco party went in one Church, and the 
others in the other. ^\nd last year, 1603, the same was the cause ot the cjuarrels between 
those of Udiamper and Candanada each one holding out for his party. And it is wonderful 
to see the aversion w hich one party has tor the other, without being able to torget their anti- 
quities and the fables they have in this matter. The St. Thomas Christians descending from 
Thomas Caneneo are few'. They are at Udiamper and at the great Church of Carturte and 
at the great Church of Cutete, and at Turigure.^* 

(To be coniiamd.) 


\Va.^ theru no ^Syrian chnrcii nt Crau-anorL* in 1004 'i W** have oonciuje tlie contrary irom dc 
Couvea and do Cnuto. How old wa^ tlie church at Panir in IhO t? WinJc 1 wa'< at Parur. on Febr 1 1, PJ2h 
wo pulled up t'roiTi the open-air cru^s a stejne with a cro^.s on both sides, and t’uund an Jndian inscnptKni 

ot Koilain t ra 7JH, or i) 1 Del that yea^ record the chan'i:*' irom Cran^tanon- to Parin hi're aliintal to ' 
Probably not. 1 understand trom p ii 14 that Parur had a church in 

^2 1 trust some <-1 oui Mulabai' Inend- will h“ ahlo to comment on iht' .e nam» 

■ The latter ’ sc.-ms to mean the Xort lusts. 

u E Ji''an'lu e tefi. ^loradoff, rmtrod rnu 'iizedj .rtv .-.ett'* neiro^, -diould 

mean ''trictly, I think. the^^ (the Xort hi-;t.-^J txang rich and honourable, the others (tlie Southi.' t '.j wi hed to 
subject thein,sayine they wi^re their blacks.' Put the Xorthists ueir and still are tht* \ast inaj<>tity ! That 
IS true, and i believe th* X^orlhist theory i- that the Suuthisto cue the dcs(M>]id.ints the skive woman. 
Oouvea turns, however, the table.- on tht' Xorthi.^t when h*- say^ that they, the X'orlhists, ui** th»- d-scen- 
dauts of the .^lavi woman. Probably it will \a: said that de (louvea n base I on Koz, which ia quit, 
possible, as Roz supphed him with mueli mateiial (<1 P/olojo), and that Koz allowed hmi-» li to he 
circumvented tA tin !Southist-' 

K.uutturutti. 

’ CoTete ’ was visited by MencZiS utter Diampet and b* fon ‘ Cararnall u ’ {Jornada lol 7brau<l 7!.)i ) 
.\t Cot( te tlu re were two churches in l.TTJ It is Kottayam C] Whitehouse, p. JUS. 

VViial place is tin- v 
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ANOTHER ENIGMATIC INSCRIPTION FRO:\r TRAVANCORE. 

By T. K JOSEPH, B A , L T 

In the Indian Antiquary, vol. LI, 356--7, I publiilied a rough copy of one line of 
a seemingly Greek inscription on stone, discovered in the Nilakkal forests in Travancore. 
There are two other lines above it, much less legible. 

Here is another such inscription^ on the rim of a big bell, long kept unused in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Kuravalangad in North Travancore. Though not one of the 
seven churches said to have been founded by 8t. Thomas the Apostle in tlie first century 
A.D., this church is very old, dating from 335 a.d. (if the Catholic Directory, 5Iadras, 1924^ 
can be believed). Fra. Paulinus says in liis Voyarje to the East ladies, 177G-89. that the 
Nestorians^ had formerly a monastery here,” (at Kuravalangad) '* inhabited by people 
of their order from Persia and Chaldea, who were the spiritual guides of the Chiistians of 
St. Thomas.’' (English edition, London, mdccc, p. 123). 

The epigraph is in embossed characters and forms a single line of 19 or 20 symbols. The 
cross may stand for a full stop. It is earnestly hoped that the present facsimile^ wiU be 
of use to scholars in publishing in this Journal a reading and interpretation of the inscription. 

Several scholars have already expressed their opinion on the nature of this inscription. 
The following are some of the most authoritative. 

(1) All I can tell from the eye co 2 )y is that the inscription is not Greek." (Sir John 
Marshall’s letter to me, dated 5th August, 1925)'*. 

(2) '' So, the greatest probability is that the language might be old-fashioned 
Portuguese." (Prof. Ernst Herzfeld’s letter to me, dated 15th September 1925)^. 

(3) “ It may well be that it represents nothing more than the barbaric result of an 
attempt to reproduce something like TE DEUM LAUS. ANNO. MDL, in which the 5 Tar 
number is the most unsatisfactory part.” (Mi*. John van Maneii's letter to me, dated 17th 
June^ 192G). 

(4) i)r. J. J. Modi sa^^s it is not Pahlavi, and Dr. Zwemer, Cairo, says it is not Cufic, 
inscriptions in both of which characters have already been discovered in Malabar. Could 
it be Armenian or Himyaritic '{ 


1 I got a copy of It for decipherment three years ago on 14th December 192o. 

2 Some of the Afalabar Christians of St. Thomas entertain tlie notion that their church has never 
been under tlie influence of Xestorianisrn, and try to explain away the term Xo5,torian very frequently 
applied to tlie Malabar eburch in Portuguese and other rec'Ords, by saying that to tlie writers of the 
Portuguese and Dutch periods a Nostorian tliurch simply meant a church using the Syiiae language and 
liturgy. But says Dr. iModlycott, .Some time Roman Catholic Bishop in iMalabar : "IW the year 530 the 
Christians m Male, Malabar, had been captured in the Xestoriaii net." {Lidia aiid thr Aposth' Thoaias, 1905, 
p. 199. note 1). Again the Rev. Fr. H. Host on, S.J., says in his letter tome dated 2nd October 1923 : ‘* I know 
the tendency of absolving the St. Tltomas Christians of Xestorianisrn. Tt does not appeal to most of us." 

Xow let us hear Professor Dr. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge. If I may i:ay so. all tlie trustworthy evidence 
connecting the old Malabar Christians with earlier bodies in the West connects them with the 'Xtdtorians 
i.e.s with the Cluisiians most numerous within tlie Saaanian Empire.’’ 

“It cannot bo too often repeated that the Melabar Liturgy which the Jesuits revised and altered was 
a Xestorian Litnrey\ and substantially remain.s so. It simply a form of tlie Liturgj" now best known to 
schoLars as ‘The Liturgy of Adai and Mari.’ " (Letter to me, dated 4th January 1926.) 

Further, “'I'liere i-un be little doubt that tliere was a time (say 9ili or KUh century) wlien the Xestorian 
fully -develo[)ed rite was oh-^erved by the Chi Etians of S. India." (Letter to me, tUted 14th February 1927.) 

3 This is an enlargement of t he facsimile oppo.suep. 3:>:> of the c/ //a/iu, Calcutta, for Mav 

1926. 

< See my article on tlie present inscription in the Yoidkj Mm of Indm, ftir June 1926. 
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THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF PUJA. 

By Prof JARL CHARPEXTIER, UP8ALA 
[Coniimicd Jrovi page 90.) 

IV. 

It can easil}^ be observed that in all the more or less primitive cults spread all over India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin perhaps the most common way of adoring the various 
gods, /.e., of performing their pujd, is to smear the wooden logs, uncarved stones or idols 
which rei^resent the deities with oil, or rather with lac. cinnabar, turmeric or other red or 
yellow dye stuffs^L Materials concerning this form of cult are to be found in overwhelming 
masses in European sources ; and in the following only a few instances relating to various 
parts of India, and which seem to the ^^resent writer rather typical, will be quoted. 

In the Himrikyas the five Pandava brothers are often called Paiij pir and sometimes 
taken to be one single person : generally they are adored in the form of five stones put up 
beneath a pipjal tree and smeared with red ochre^^. Hanuman, of whom more presently, 
all over the Punjab has his image smeared with red-stuff^^. During the nine days' festival 
of the serpents (Ndganavami) in the month of Bhadon the women in the Panjab make images 
of Nagas from dough and smear them with red and black colour ; and it is also usual to smear 
the brass images of the serpents with When, in the Panjab, the women perform 

pujd to the cows, they smear not only the forehead of animal, but also their own with sandal 
and minium^ b In Pehowa (Karnal District) there is a temple of 8wami Karttikeya whose 
image is always smeared with oil and red ochre^b There is a special sect of Jogis, who are 
followers of the terrible god Bhairon, who anoint themselves with oil and red ochre and go 
alms-begging in the name of the god^^ — apparently pretending themselves to be manifesta- 
tions of Bhairon. The goddess of smaU-])ox, in Hissar generally called Devt Mdtd, has her 
abode in a ptpal or in some sort of small shrine ; this is festooned with red rags and painted with 
red colour-stuff^^. Buffaloes which are to be sacrificed to Durga Mahisasuramardini are adored 
as deities by the pit jar is, who smear their front heads with saffron and rice-grains^^. In the 
Kangra District the god Narsingh (who is, perhaps, not always identical with the fourth 
avatar) is adored in the shape of a coco-nut which is daubed with sandal and rice-grains^*. 

In Eastern parts of the United Provinces the adoring and daubing with red ochre of a 
drum belongs to the ceremonies preceding a wedding'^b The late Dr. Crooke ingeniously 
suggested that the drum (especially perhaps the hour-glasslike drum attributed to Siva, 
the damani) belongs to the very primitive fetishes of the aboriginal races'*^.’’ The 

3 7 That this way of adoriim the tk-itics is spread over practically the whole of India seems to suggest 
that, before the Aryan invasion, a somewhat luiiform religion prevailed over greater parts of the sub 
C(mtinent. In tliis connection stress may be laid also up(Jii the great similarity between myths of deities* 
m the Himalayas and of demons amongst the Tuluvas in the Far South (On the Devil -worship of tht* 

Tuluvas, cf. I A., vols. XXIIT-XXVI), rj. Rose, A Olo.'jsarf/ oj Uu Tnbfs and Caalea of thr, Punjab, voi. J. 
p. 443 n. 2. 

3# Panjab yot^s and Qutr'n^, vol. Ill, § 1.39; Rose, lx., vuh I, p. 121. 

39 Rose, I.C., vol. I, p. Ill) (c/. p. 284). 

40 Rose, lx., vol. I. pp. 144, 149. In the Ravi valley the idols are often washed with milk, curds and 
ghi, ibid,, vol. I, pp. 232-233. 

41 Punjab Nfitr'i and QuerieSy vol. Ill, §§ 480, 837. 42 Rose, l.c . vol, I, p. 324. 

43 Hose, lx., vol. r, p. 317 ; rJ. Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. I, p. 100. 

44 Rose, l.r , vol. 1, p. 359 ; Crooke, lx., vol, I, p. 135. 

45 Hose, l.c., voi. k p. 3,79. That sacrificial animals and men arc treatccl as gods before being killed 
is a well-known fact and need not be dwelt upon here. Let us only remember the way in which tin- Khonds. 
before performing the horrid Meriah sacrifices, treated the poor victims. It is sufficiently clear that they 
were looked upon as some sort of divine beings ; amongst other things they were smeared with oil, ghi 
and turmeric. Cj. e.g., Russell, Tribes and CasUd oJ the Central Provinces, vol.' Ill, p. 475; Thurston, 
Omtns ayid S uperMitions oJ 6’. India, p. 200 97 . 

46 Rose, D'., vol. I, p, 370. 47 Crooke, l.c., vol. I, p. 28, 


4 6 Cf. Elmore, l.c., p. 67. 
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godling Bhimscn at many places in the Central Provinces is adored in the shape of an un- 
carved stone daubed with red ochre ; and a fjrdrnadcvatd called Poru Mai in Nadiya is re- 
presented by “a little piece of rough black stone painted with red ochre, and placed beneath 
the boughs of an old banyan-tree'*^. Scattered about at the very simple places of worshij) 
of the grumadevatds are generally a few rough stones, the tops of which are rubbed by the 
country people with oil and red ochre ’'as an act of worship^®”. Around tlic place sacred 
to Gausam Deo, aDravidian deity, are seen some boulders smeared with red ochre^^ Mahi- 
soba, a godling considered to be identical with Mahisasura and chiefly revered through- 
out the Bombay Presidency, is represented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre ; amongst 
the Saiitals scv^eral deities are thus represented : Mahamai, the daughter of Devi, by an 
oblong log painted red at the top, Burhiya Mai by a white, red- daubed stone, and Hanuman 
(w'ho is generally red-coloured) by a red-painted trident*^. 

Since times of yore it has been common belief in India that certain trees are inhabited 
by demons who must be propitiated by bloody sacrifices ; the JdtaJeas frequently tell us about 
human sacrifices to trees, exj. the Dkomsdkhajdtaka (No. 353)^^. Trees are still frequently 
adored, but the blood — at any rate human blood — has mostly been exchanged for red colour. 
In ShahabM the holy tree is the karam {Kadamba, Xaurlea), twngs of which are planted in 
front of the houses and smeared with red ochre and The pipal, in w’hich live the 

three great gods but also a number of lower beings, on certain days has its trunk daubed 
with red ochre and sandal by high-caste women ; at the frequent w’eddings of trees daubing 
with red and yellow dye-stuffs are of common occurrence^®. 

The materials collected by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her very valuable book The Bites 
of the Twice-born (1920) mostly originate from Gujarat and Kathiaw^ar ; the authoress 
especially seems to have drawm her information from Nagar Brahmans. She tells us how 
Ganesa is washed with the pahedmyita (milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar) and is sprinkled 
with red powder at the upemayana (p. 29) ; and the same god is smeared with gin and red 
ochre every Tuesday and Saturday (pp. 293-321). On those same days Hanuman is w^holly 
or partly painted red and smeared with oil (2:>p. 327 -40G)®®. The image of Parvati is daubed 
with red-stuff at the Holi (p. 285), and the roughly carved idols at the entrance of the Siva 
temples are likewise painted red (p. 372 sq.). The earth, as an act of worship, is strewn with 
red powder (p. 353) and the snake -stones which arc so common (esjDecially in the South) 
arc painted with red ochre (p. 407). The Nagar Brahmans look upon bride and bridegroom 
as being manifestations of Siva and Parvati (p.68) ; consequently they are daubed with red 
powder (p. 70), and the bride daubs the big toe of her husband wdth red paint in order to 
show that she w orships a divine being (p. 73, rf. also p. 79 The head of a dead man 

is smeared either with gopicundana or with red sandal (i^. 143), a ceremony which would seem 
senseless if we did not, at the same time, learn that the dead body is looked ui^on as a deity 
until leaving the house (p. 145). 

But not only this. In the daily devapujana (p. 231 sq.) as well as in the worship of the 
cow (p. 312), the images of thcNagas (p. 314), the threshold (p.316), the K^ish^a-idol (p. 317) 

Crooke, Ic., vol. I, pp. 90, 108, 114 sq. 50 Ibut . p. 96. 

51 Ibid , p. 117. 52 Ibid,, pp, 237, 181 

63 CJ. Hopkins, h'pir Mythology, p. 7, ii. 3 ; Vogel, Vfrslaqen cn Mcd^dcclhijcn, AJd. Letterkundr, 
5; IV, p. 228 etc. Nothing more can bo said about this topic here, 

54 Crooko, /.c’., vol. H, 9o ; this reminds us of the description by Broughton, Letters Written in a 
Mahratta Cnmp (ed. lSt)2), p. 214, of the behaviour of Maratha Brahmans at a certain festival. 

66 Crooke, t.c., vol. II, pp. 99, 116 . 97 , 

6« This throws u clear light on the primitive character of gods like Ganesa and Hanuman. 

67 CJ. Crooke, Folk dor*’, vol. XXX, p. 292, 

5« The faithful wife should every morning worship the big toe of her husband (p. 248 f.) but this seems 
to have gone out of use nowadays (p. 251) 
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or the different idols in the ^iva temples (p. 380 sq.) there always recurs the daubing or 
painting with red sandal, etc. The foreheads of the idols are generally daubed in a way 
which reminds us of the putting on of the tilakas amongst their worshippers. The image of 
Vishnu is daubed with gopicandana (p. 406), the sacred Salagrama is washed in paiicdmrUa 
(p. 270). We need not doubt for a moment that what we see here is in reahty the constitu- 
tive element of the pi'-jd. 


Very extensive materials from the Bombay Presidency (with the exception of .Sindh) 
have been collected by Mr. Entiioven in his book The. Folklore o/ Zlom6ay (1924).®* We read 
there how the low-castes in Koiikan (Mahars, etc.) daub stones with oil and red ochre and 
give them the names of mostly evil godlings such as Vetal, Khandoba, etc., (p. 112). A 
certain species of tree in Kathiawar have fruits like a human face and are consequently 
worshipped with red ochre and oil (p. 125). Ahirs and other cattle-breeding castes in Gujarat 
erect stones called pilios at the village frontiers in remembrance of dead ca.ste-felIows ; and 
these on certain da3’S are daubed with red ochre (p. 143).** In the Ratnagiri District holy 
men are worshipped with sandal paste, etc., (p. 146). The grdmadevatds are represented 
by stones on which arc painted Irisulas with oil and red ochre.*' or by wooden tridents 
the tops of which are painted red (p. 170). On the eighth day of the Navardtra the “Mothers” 
are daubed with oil and red ochre (p. 171), and on the last day of Asddha the members of 
the low castes wash their idols with water and milk and smear them with oil and red ochre 
(p. 172). On other occasions the house godlings are washed in pahedmrita (p. 180). 

The goddesses described as the “Mothers”®* are sometimes represented simply by 
red spots on the wall which are daubed with gM, etc., (p. 185 sq.). The image of Ganapati, 
here as in other parts of India, is smeared with oil and red ochre, the remnants of which 
are then put on doors and windows (p. 187 sq.) ; *3 and it goes without saying that Hanuman 
is regularly painted with those same substances (pp. 175, 188, 191 .s^.)®^ Qn the first day 
of Mdrgahrm in the Deccan the domestic animals are worshipped like deities, their horns 
are washed and painted red, lamps are swung in front of them, etc., (p. 221). .Sitala, the 
goddess of small-pox, is mosth’ rejrresented by a rough stone daubed with red ochre (p. 265). 
Cheda, a grdmadwatd of the Thana District, is represented by a stone or a stake erected at 
the village border and painted with red ochre (p. 303), and Mhasoba, another godling, ks 
worshipped with red ochre at the time of ploughing and sowing (p. 304). In other ])lacc.s 
the sacred stones are daubed with red ochre at the re-planting of the rice (p, :J0S). On the 
twelfth day of the dark half of Kdrttika the inhabitants of certain villages of the Thana 
District worship Waghoba, the tiger godling, by daubing his .stone in the jungle with red 
ochre and bringing him food (p. 310). 


Proceeding southwards we liml that already Pietro della \'alle, who journeyed from 
.Surat to Calicut in 1023-1624, remarked how the Hindus painted the facc.s of their idols 
red.*® About a century later Alexander Hamilton sjmaks about the red-painted stone.s 
representing godlings.** Also the good old Abbe Dubois had noticed how the idols were 
painted with various colours.*' In our own day we learn that bulls and cows are daubed 
with red and yellow powder,*'* that pots which often seem to represent gods among the 


,.9 CJ JUA^ , lOe-T r 00 rj. m.,, loc .sy 6l ry, steveusou, /.r., i..':!74. 

t2 On lliHir \vor-hi[K </. ( rooke, tnik hyr* , \oI. XXX, p, ;j02 rs C] nlso p 

Cf. aho the descnpt.ou ol u . unou , r.re.nm.y (p, 259) wl.ore JthunL'.s (smvengersMpdnkle Ih.- 
image Hannrnan with Dig blood of a gow. 


63 ry. ZiichaiiioX extroinrly valual )(* KUnv Si p. 217 ^7 

66 Cf. [\)\ve‘ll, FolL-^o)', vul. XXV', p. 

65 Tliurotuu; Oman'S a}id S‘vpcrdtHion^‘ in S. India^ p, li;6. 


Hindu Manners^ p. 581. 
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Dravidians,* ^ are painted with isaSron and turmeric, and that snake stones are daubed with 
oil and red ochre. A fjrdrnadcvatd called Usaramma is often washed and smeared with 
saffron; and this is also the case with other godlings. The blood of the sacrificial animals 
is smeared on the stones or the rough idols, or these and the animals themselves are sprinkled 
with water and red paint. 

We might also remember that the castes in general seem to worship their various tools 
on certain occasions. Tod^^ tells us how the Rajputs painted their guns with the blood of 
sacrificed goats before the battle. The ill-famed Thugs at certain times performed a regular 
pujd to the pick-axe, which was not only one of their most important tools but also one of 
their deities ; they washed it with plain and sugared water, curds and liquor and then 
daubed it in seven places with red ochre. In the Deccan agricultural tools are sometimes 
worshipped ; they are then washed and smeared with red ochre. From other regions is 
reported the painting of cart-^vheels with red or white colours. Also the weapons of the 
soldiers are daubed with red powder on certain occasions and at Jeypore in Vizagapatam 
a sword is smeared with red sandal and worshipped at the Dasahra. and the weapons are 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrificial animals. 

Already the material quoted above which has been collected at random from various 
works is quite sufficient to show us that all over India a wide-spread form of worship consists 
in daubing or painting the sacred objects with oily and red -coloured stuffs. Nor can it be 
doubted that this rite has its origin in very primitive conditions as it is still mostly practised 
by lovr-caste people, who worship as their gods rough stones and uncarved logs of wood. 
We should also notice that this rite is frequently used in the worship of those gods of advanced 
Hinduism, who, like Ganesa and Hanuman, still betray their low origin, though they have 
long dwelt within the pantheon of Brahmanism. The present jjujd has long been at home 
in Brahmanism and has become very complicated, as have most of the rituals of the Brah- 
mans ; but, notwithstanding that, one of its main elements is the daubing and smearing of 
the idols with sandal, etc. and washing them with honey, sugar, ghJ etc. Consequently, 
I can see no obstacle to the suggestion that this rite originated long ago with the primitive 
and still very wide-spread daubing and painting of the stones, logs or idols with oil and red 
dyestuffs. From this it follows that the only etymology of the word pdjd which can j^ossibly 
be correct is the one which derives it from the Dravidian jjfigu-, picsu- to paint, to daub, 
to smear."’ The rite and the name of it alike must, however, have been introduced into 
Hinduism at a very early dale ; this is proved by the fact that already Yaska and Panini 
use pdp and pdjd in a sense which is no longer the original one. 

V. 

I have now only to say a few words concerning the religious or magic ideas that may 
possibly underlie this smearing and daubing wdth red and yellow colours. 

The explanation nearest at hand would undoubtedly be that the red colour is used 
instead of blood which, during an older and more brutal age, was only and alone used for 
smearing the idols. >Sucli an explanation seems quite obvious and has probably been pro- 
pounded more than once. And it is quite true that the daubing of idols and other cult 

OJ. Elmore, l.c , p. 24, ete. 70 Thurston. Lc.y pp. 170, 176, 178 

71 Elmore, pp. ‘>'5, 42. 7 2 Elmore, l.r.. pp. 56, 60. 

Am^nhotfif of HojasUnin {oA. Crouke), vul. 11. p. 1041 

74 Cj, r.tf , i'vooki\ Popniiir \ol. II, p. 1 S4 v//. 

7'* Eriilioven, Lc,, [>. ;»0-l, 7*; TliursLuii. l.r., p. 17.'>. 

77 St(‘Ven3o!i, /.f.- 332. 

78 Crook<’, Fi)lk-lor>',\o\. XX\T, p. o4 Horodotus, V, 62, tells that the ehiei ^H)d of the Scytliiauf^ 
waa a sword which they worshipped wit-h human aacritices ; <f, what Auunianus Marcelhnub, XXXI . 2, 23, 
tells about the Alans. 
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objects with blood is so well-known from different parts of the earth — and not least from 
India — that it would be simple waste of time to speak of it again here. But, according to 
the present writer's opinion, we must not always think of the red paint as a substitute for 
blood owing to the milder habits of a more modern time. It is true that human sacrifices 
which were, a century ago, of not unfrequent occurrence in India are now strictly 2 >rohibitcd ; 
just as it is true also that under certain conditions they would undoubtedly reviv.c in places. 
But, notwithstanding this, it may well be doubted whether the humanitarian attitude in 
religious matters has become greater amongst the great masses of the population, and, at 
times, the blood of the animal victims flows in streams at various places from Nepal in the 
North to the extreme South. Consequently, it seems to the jDresent writer that we must 
suggest that red paint was used since times of yore instead of and besides blood. Animal 
and still more human sacrifices are always an expensive business while some red paint does 
not belong to very extravagant things. There is a utilitarian point of view even in religion. 

The daubing and sprinkling of the idols with blood originally meant to sate them with 
the precious liquor and thus avert their malignant activities'^ ; this is well-known and need 
not be further dwelt upon here. This would thus account for the daubing of the idols*^, 
but scarcely for the smearing with blood of South Indian pujarhs etc., nor for similar cere- 
monies in which it is not the god but his worshippers who get their share of the blood or are 
smeared with the red colour-stuffs. We must try to find out another explanation for this ; 
and it must not be only the old one which tells about the establishment of a blood covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. 

Red is the colour of blood, and it seems as if here the colour were the important factor. 

I do not enter upon any discussion of all the literature where this question has been dealt 
with ; in this connection it is sufficient to point to two papers by Professor Zachariae^' in 
which he has emphasized the fact that red (and blue)^^ are looked upon, in India and elsewhere, 
as apotropaic, devil-scaring colours. This eminent scholar here, as in other of his papers, 
has dealt with his subject in a very exhaustive way. In the following remarks will only be 
given a few instances from books published during later years, instances that make things 
still clearer*^. 

In Gujarat when a new village has been founded and the usual ceremonies are brought 
to an end the village headman, accompanied by a Brahman, walks round the village dragging 
with him a red thread with which he, in a way, encircles the whole area^"^ ; this is doubt- 
lessly done in order to avert evil influence. The Kammalans in Madras, when a house has 
been comifleted. smear the walls and the ceiling with the blood of slaughtered fowls*^ ; it 
also occurs that the door-frame is daubed with saffron and red 2 )owder^®. The following 

79 C/., Crooke, Popular Pdup.oa. vul. 11, {>. 19 ‘^ 7 . Klmorc. lx., p. lliO. etc. 

90 Human victims (from whom cnmiiiuls coudenuit'd to cannot, during an early period, 1^ 

sharply srj^arated) were undoubtedly eousidcrcd deities ; the Sanskrit literature tells U8 that they were 
daubed with red, hung witli garlands of red flowers, ete. 

Bl Vimva Orirntal Joiirnaly vol. XVII, pp. 147 57 ., 211 

In this connection we need nob speak about blue colour. Wc may only romeniber that Hindus 
seem to have a strong objection to blue stuffs and indigo, cp. Paujab Xoks and Qurrir.s, vol. HI, 581, 715 ; 
Rose, lx,, vol. 1, pp. 197 , 220. It is an artificial explanation that this is bt^cause blue is a favourite colour 
with Muhammadans. Black apparently is also a devil-scaring colour, rj. Rose, l.c.. v'ol. I, p. 210. 

84 Dreaming about red things is dealt with by Zacharoe, l.<\. p, 2I.2 sq. To this add several passages 
in Jagaddeva’s ed. von Xegelein, us ^. 7 . II, 25, 51. (12. t>9, 72, 75-70, 104, Ht5, 120, etc. 

84 Enthovtn, lx., p. ;j02. « 

85 Thurston. Ca^tca ayid Tribes oj S. India, \ol. 111, pp. 115, 127. 

Ci’ooke, iolk’lorc, vul. XXIX, p. 142 (following Padhuld, Hindu at Hi/rne, p. iij 
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instance seems to me a very characteristic one : in the Simla Hills — as well as elsewhere — it 
sometimes occurs that a Brahman or a Sadhu prohibits a man from taking possession of 
his own house ; but this interdict can be raised if the owner of the house sprinkles it with a 
few drops of his blood. The curse of the holy man has brought the house under the 
influence of evil spirits, but they are sated and driven away by the red blood. In the Panjab, 
when there is an outbreak of cholera in a village, the plague may be cured by painting a young 
buffalo red and driving it into the next village ; it seems a bit doubtful whether it is only 
intended to drive away the plague demon or tln^ animal is also looked upon as a sacrifice 
(scape-goat) — for, with red paste and red garlands one adorns the sacrifices to the god of 
Death, the condemned criminals^^. 

When amongst low-castes in Northern India the parting of the bride’s hair is daubed 
with red jiaint, this, according to my opinion, does not mean ‘‘ a survival of the old blood 
covenant/'^® but that there is a desire to protect her from evil influences at a very critical 
moment of her life. It is tempting to suggest, in view of this, that the filakas which are 
in use all over India and are daubed on the forehead wdth red sandal, goptcandana, etc., 
were originally meant to avert demons and the evil eye. I had long conceived this hypothesis, 
when, to my great pleasure. I found it suggested also by the late Dr. CTooke, Popvlar 
Religion, vol. II, p. 29. 

Averting of evil influences no doubt is the idea underlying the mutual daubing with red 
powder and sprinkling with red-coloured water at the Holi^^ ; on this occasion the face is 
painted red or red handprints are imprinted on one's own body and that of others — all 
apparently with the same intention. 

Extremely wide-spread amongst Ar^^an and non-Aryan peoples inside and outside India 
is the sacrifice connected with the erecting of buildings and bridges, the digging of tanks, 
etc. It formerly generally took the form of a human sacrifice, sometimes of horrible pro- 
portions. It is well-knowm that the Sultan Ala u’d- din Khiljiof Delhi (a.d. 1316) at the found- 
ation of his new capital, Siri, had its walls sprinkled wfith the blood of thousands of Mongolian 
captives^^. Dr. Crooke^® and Mr. Enthov^en^* tell us about a curious habit : at the foundation 
of a hou^e a red-painted wooden peg is driven into the ground and afterwards worshipped 
with lac, sandal paste and rice. It is called “ the peg of Shesh Nag ”, and the idea is said 
to be that Sesa, who carries the earth and, like other snakes, has a tendency to turn towards 
the right and thus cause earthquakes, should be made to keep steady. But this explanation 
is a late and artificial one. There is scarcely a doubt that the fixing of the red-painted peg wsu^ 
originally a sacrifice to the evil s])irits of the earth who had been disturbed by the new* 
foundation. 

S7 Rose, /.(*., Vol. T, p. 20 i u. The author expressively states (I, p. 208) that in the Himalayas any 
demon can be scared away hy some red paint or red ochre tleposited under a pipal tree, at a cross road, 
at a tank or on a cremation ground. 

88 Rose, Lc., vol. I, pp. 140, 

89 Zachaviat, Lc., p. 212. Scapegoats are still adorned with red flowers. Enthoven, Lc., p. 266, tells 
how in Konkan and the Deccan at the outbreak of an epidemic a cock or a goat adorned with red garlands 
is led outside the village. Hanging with garlands is generally looked upon as an initiation to sacrificial 
death, cf. Rohde Psgche, vol. I, p. 220 ; Samter, Gebiirt, Hochzeit itnd Tod, p. 184 n, 

90 Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 173 {('/. also what is said, ibid., p. 257), 

• 1 Crooke, Popular Religion, vol. II, p. 173; Folklore, vol. XXV, pp. 68,72, etc. 

9* Folkdorc, vol. XXV, p. 64. 

01 Stevenson, p. 286 57 , Cf. also Vogel, Verslagen en Medcderlingcn, Afd. Letterhunde 5 : IV, p. 219 If, 

9^ Vj. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 234. 

91 Folkdor^, vol. XXlX, p. 130. 9« Cf , Lc., p. 302. 
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Though infinitely more could be added, this may be sufficient for the present purpose.' ^ 
Everywhere we meet with the same idea : the red colour is a (h'vil-scaring one — often, but 
not generally, a substitute for ])Jood— and serve-^ the purpose of averting the influence 
of the evil spirits present everywhere. Thus the painting and daubing of the idols and of 
one's own iiersou wdth red colour- stuffs originate in the same idea ; and from these rites which 
belong to a very primitive stage of religious development the central elements of the pujd, 
which has for long been of so great importance within Hinduism, draw’ their origin. 

VEDIC STUDIES. 

I^Y A. VENKATASUBBIAH, M A . Pit D 
{Continued from page 110.) 

4. Phaliga. 

This is a rare word which occurs but in four passages of the Rgveda (1. 02. 4 ; 1, 121, 10; 
4, 50, 5 ; S. 32. 25) and except in a repetition of one of th^'se passages (4, 50, 5) in the TS., 
MS., KS., and AV . docs not (<crur elsewiiere. The meanings assigned by the ct.-mmentators 
to this w’ord are various. The Vedic Xighantii 1, 10. 17. iiicludc's this w’ord among the 
yneghaiidmuni ; and it is divided in tlie RV. Padapatha (but not in the TS. Padapatha) into 
phalC-ga. Sayana explains the w'ord, R\\, 1, 02. 4. as phaJatn pratiphaJani pratibimbam tad 
asminn asiiti phali svaccJiayn udabain tad gacchaty ddhdra^veyieti phaligo megitah j; tt’ This 
etymology is reijeated in his comment on TS. 2, 3, 14, 4 (p. 1663 of the Anandasrama ed.) ; 
\>\xt phaliga is here made out to be equivalent to j^ratibandha, obstacle, thus; phaligam | 
phalam asydstiti pyhaJi yajaiyidnah \ tafyi gacchatl prdpnotlti plialigah tddXsaryi .... praii- 
bandham. In RV., 4, 50. 5 he explains the word as niphald vimrane \ phalir bhedah \ tena 
gacchatiti phaligayn ] valamvalandnidnam Bhatfabhaskara too, on the above passage 

of the TS. explains (p. 102) the w’ord as phaligam | .^caccliodahapurnam balavadudakam vd 
ravena sabdena upalakshitam valam \ ravena vd phaligam giriguhddi^ku praiiphalavantam. 

Bbhtlingk and Roth in their dictionary say that the w’ord means a cask, bag, or similar 
receptacle of a liquid. So also does Grassmann in his Wurferbuch where he however 
gives a second meaning, A loud In his Trayislation he has further interpreted the word as 
‘ cave ’ (1, 62, 4 ; 4. p 5(), 5 ?). Ludwig has translated it variously as ' flaming ' (1, 62, 4), ' dark ’ 
(4, 50. 5). ‘water-cloud ' (8, 32, 25), and as a proper iicame (in 1, 121, 10). In this last respect he is 
folio weal by Oeldner ( Ved. St , 2, p. 173) w ho. how'ev’cr, in his RV. Gln^sar suggests the meaning 

97 A.s Profe.^sor Za< liari^e, /.r., p. 1.53 u. 2, al-o saul soniethiriLT alfont tlie il-Poarin<i powder of the 
yelh>w colour, a feu julditimis to tins may lx> ^i\rn hci-f*. Tlie Jtnja of Bastar lu tho Central ]V)\’inces, 
W'ho at ihc Da-.»hra functicjus as a priest, is tliU' sTtwwreil with sandal and dr* '-ed in yellow clothes, 
Ci'ooke, Folk-Ion. vm]. XXVf. p. 33; a man who on hi-^de iihh-d becomes a Saniiva^i dens a saffren-colourcd 
rolx', Stevenson. I < j), 139. T}h‘ clearest instanf^c is perhaps furnished by the Jvnj[juts by their ucll-lcnowm 
habit ol dunnin;^ sallrun -coloured r<d>*b when to battle and cspis-iaiU when trying their last outbn^ak 

trom a lx.*sice('d foit, fj. T(*d, .Inna/s' ed, Crooke, \o! 1, p. 220 and /•(n-sif/f: at the same time theij- woman- 
tolk committed the horrible luhocaust calle<l jaohur {cf. on t]ii.s uord tlie remark of Sir E. (Jriersou in Smith, 
Akbar thf (hrat p. 72 n ), and all bi'cainc -NVid.s. In tliis connection it seems po.ssible to .suggest 

that the yellow or (a’anco-colonred robe {t:<Utid>jfi] of the Jiuddhist monk was ormmaliy meant to 
l)e a means of scaring the evil .spirits ; like several other iniplem<>nts. Me., it may b.i\e its origin in pre- 
Buddhibt monkhood. As demon -.scaring coloiir.^ arc at tlu same time often considercHl to Ijo ominous, 
this may account for the circnnistauco rTten allndt'U to in literature, tliat the meoting witli a Buddhist 
friar ua.:j coubidered unlucky. vSaffron, just as w^ll as turmeric, is looke'<l upon as demon -scaring, vf. Folk- 
lore, vol. XXX\M. p. 42. Accortling to 37x1, Lr.. vol. 11, p. 10.50, men condcminxl to death wore smearetl 
with saffron ; in the South, walls arc at times daulx\l with sjijpfnin or \o)low clay in order to drive off tho 
evil spirits, cy. Elmore, kc., p OG: and the Matangi, tho (iirnuis priesU'i-s of certain Dravidiau castes, daubs 
the lorehoads of her worshippers with saffron and turrniu’ic, vj ibid., p. 44 n. 

19 Th‘s IS the explanation given by i>evarAja in his commentary on the S igharty. 

-9 Tais is the cxpLnation of Madhava as citod by Devaraja. loc, cit. 
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of 'robber ’ in 4, 50, 5 and 8, 32, 25. Hiliebrandt suggests {Ved. Myth,. 3, p, 262, n. 5) that 
phaliga is a dialectal form of the word sphatiha, and Oldcnberg (i?F, Noten, I, p. 121), 
that it is another form of the word parigha,-^ Bergaigne {Bel. Vcd., II, p. 292 ; 320) 
interprets the word as ' reservoir ’ and ]Macd(jnnell [Ved. Reader, p. 87) as ' cave.’ 

Of these meanings mentioned above, it is improbable that phaliga denotes the name of 
a person in one out of the four passages in which the word occurs. It can also be readily seen 
that none of the meanings proposed, like 'cav(' \ 'cloud,’ 'robber’ fits in in all the four passages. 
It is otherwise with the suggestions cf Oldenbcrg (that phaliga^ parigha) and Hiliebrandt 
(that pJialiga=spkatika). The latter is indeed the correct explanation ; but perhaps because 
it remained as a mere suggestion and was not followed by an exposition, in the light of that 
suggestion, of the passages in which the word occurs, it has not found favour with later 
writers (Oldenberg, Geldner in his RV. Glossar, Macdonnell) who have preferred to sugeest 
other interpretations of their own. 


Pischel, in his Prakrit Grammaiik, p. 167, § 23S, has given references to many places 
where the Sanskrit word spliatika appears in Praladt as phaliha with cerebral la. He has also 
noted the occurrence of the form phaliha with dental la. The dental /a appears in the Pali 
form phalika also. I believe that the Vedic word phaliga is but another form of the above- 
mentioned p>halika, the surd ka of the latter being clanged into the corresponding sonant in 
the former (for examples, see Pischel, op. Cc'^,§ 2U2). The course of transformation of the 
Sanskrit sphatika into Prakrit would therefore he as follows : 


sphat ika — phal ika 
(Sanskrit) (Pali) 


phaliga 
phalih X 


(Vedic) 

( Pr a krit ) — ph a [ ih a ( Pr a kri t ) 


Similar is the case with the Sanskrit word parigha also. This, too, appears in Prakrit as 
phaliha (for references, see Pischel, op. cif.. § 20 S) ; and an alternative form gdialiga may vvith 
probability be posited for this phaliha also (for examples of the unaspirated sonant replacmg 
an original sonant aspirate, see ibid., § 213). And further, this meaning would fit in in all the 
passages where the word occurs. For, par?V//^a!, which originally means ' the pin of a door \ 
has the sense of 'weapon ’ and of 'hindrance, obstacle’, also. The last mentioned of these 
senses Wuuld be not unsuitable in 1, 62 , 4 ; 4, 50 , 5 ; and S, 32 , 25 (compare 1, 51, 4 : ivdm apd'm 
apidhaJnd vnior dpa) while that of 'weapon’ would pass well in 1, 121, 10. This interpretation 
however is open to the objection that it is not in the least connected with the meaning 
mentioned in the Nighantu. 


As this is not the case with the meaning sphatika (crystal ; quartz) which denotes a kind 
of stone and is therefore not improperly associated with the words adri, goira, ahnan, 
parvata, etc., in the Nighantu, and as moreover 10, 68, S seLuns, as I shall show below, to point 
to this meaning, I believe that this is the correct meaning of phaliga. I shall now show 
that this meaning yields good sense in all the pas^ag*'- where the word occm’s. 

1, 62, 4 : sd siishtdhhd sd siubha sapid viprais 
svarend^ drim svarjfd ndvngvaih | 
saranyiibhih phaligdm Indra -'^akra 
valdm rdvem darayo ddsagvaih || 


‘ He, the roarer, with the well-praising, lauding (throngr). the seven seers, and the Navagvas, 
cleft the rock with his roar. Thou, O miglity Indra, hast with the Dasagvas, cleft the enclosure 
of crystal with thy roar.’ There is a transition here from the third person in the first half- 
verse to the second person in the last which makes it necessary to supply the word addmyai 
with third person ending, in the first half. The word $ah that occurs in it, I have here taken as 
referring to Indra who is mentioned in tl^e thlr<l pdda. It i.s however possible to understand 
31 This .suggestion ^\ao origiiiaHy iiiuae by M. lU'gaaud in Uio Uevue dc Vhi^touc dts rcligion^^, 1S90. 

3 
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the Word a.'S referring to Brhaspati who is mentioned in the last half of the preceding verse, 
B/haspdtir bhindcl ddrirn viddd gait sum nsriydbJiir vavadanta ndrah. Further, I have, on the 
analog}' of d, 50, 5 (see below), understood the words suslitublid and stuhlid as referring to the 
gcnia of Angirases mentioned in the preceding verse. See also Oldenberg, op. cit., p. CS. 

The Lnclosure of crystal mentioned in the second half of this verse is the same as the 
IV ek, aA/W/t, glri. adrL that Indra (cr Brhaspati) is elsewhere menticnedas having, 

vith the Angirases and ctlvers. broken open in cTcler to set free the imprisoned waters and 
cv-ws : compare the first half of this verse : compare also 10, GS, 4 : Bdhaspdilr vddhdrann 
dliiiano ga bit jJ my a lid nh'ci vi Icdcaiu blhhcda \ 5,30, 4: ddmanain cic clidvasd dklyuio vi 
Lido gdi'Ciifi dtcdiii urriydnini \ 10, 0: c'ik'dni takro iidrydni vidvffn apo rircca sdkhibhir 

/iibd/nalh \ dkmdfVi/n cid ye hlhlddur vdeobkir vixijd>n gumantam iidijo vi vavrub ; 10,68,3 : 
L/hasjKiith pdrvalcbJiyo vitu'ryd nir gtV v.pc yd cam iva sihivibhyab ; 1, 57, G : team idru Indra 
ijdrvaicutL maha m iirdm vdjroja vajrin gjarcacd^ cakartltha | uvdsrjo nivrtds .sdrlaixV apdh 
4, 17. 3 : buindd gi(hn IlcasCi vdjram i6h\^dtin di'ishkrnvdnds saliasdiid 6jah j vddlud crtrdf/i 
vdjrcnu mandasdiuh sdrann upjo jdcatd haldcfshnih \ 10, GS, 11: B/haspdtlr bJiindd 
ddrlpL viddd gd'h: 10, 112.8: sathuitnanyur ad'atJidyo ddrim suvedandda akruor brdhiiant 
gam. 

4, 50, 5 : sd susJdubhd sd r'kvald ganhia 
vdhirn ruroja j^baligdm rdeena j 
B /ha spd 1 1 r it s r iyd h a cya -^ddah 
kdnlkradad v>Vvadiiir ud djat || 

' lie, with the tvell-prai^ing jubilant throng has shattered the enclosure of crystal Acith his 
r. or. Brhaspati, roaring, droA'e forth the lowing cows that sAt'eeten tlie oblaticm {Avith their 
milk).’ 

8. 32, 25 : yd udndh phallgdyu bhinan 
nyab .^iadhd'Ttr avddrjat \ 
yd gcshu pdkvani dhardyat || 

■ Who (Indra) cleft the crystal containing the Avaters and discliarged the riwrs doAAmwards : 

Avho j)ut the ripe (milk) in the coavs.’ The c{ai struct ion here is somcAvhat peculiar : it is similar 
to that in 4, IG, 8 : ap6 ydd dd r mi puruhiitri dnrdah, and 3. 20, 21 : d^ no gotrd^ dardrlti gopategddr 
where the Axrb seems to govern tAvo object-. It is possible to regard in this passage 

as aenitive singular (^o Grassmann does A\ith n^gard to npahin^, IG, 8 in his W orkrbiicli) 
e-n.-erning the Avord phaligam ; but I am inclined to think (as does also Geldner, Vcd. St.. 2, p. 
r75) that these AA'ords are really in the accusatiw plural, and that we have to supply here the 
Av rd vavfivdmsnm or otlier similar Avorcl. 

1, 121, 10 : piira ydl st/ras idma^o dpiles 

I d m adri va h pi ml i gd m hfti m asya I 
u sh n d ^ya cit par Ui i ta ui ydd 6 j o 
d i vds pd ri s u g ra ill i la m tad d d ah 1 1 

■ Hurl, 0 thou (Indra) Aviih tho dart, thy Avc'apon of rock-crystal before the disappearance of 
tie* bun in darkne.-s : shatter the consulidatcil might of »Suslina Avhich lias spread over heaven 
<‘V( n k Indra's ‘ Avcaapon of rock-crystal ' mentioned lierc is the Avell-kncAAii Vajrayudha which 
is fre(picntly referred to as adri. parvala, adman \ compare 1, 5], 3: ivani gotrdm dhgirobhyo 
Vi’ nor dpotd'trayc dalddurcslni gntuvit | sa^aui cid rimadd' yd vaho vdsvdjd'v ddrim vdvasdndsya 
naitdyan; G, 22, G : ayd^ ha tydm mdydyd vdrfdhdndni manojuvd svalavah pdrvatcna j dcyutd 
cid vilitd' svojorujo vidriha dhrshatd^ virapsln 4. 22, 1 : yd (Indrah) dsmdnam kivasd bibhrad 
{It : 2,30,5: dva kshipa diva ddmdnam uev//. Compare also the Avord adrivat Aic Avho has the 
stone (as a Aveapon) ’ used almost cxclusiAvly of Indra in the RV. 
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The characteristic that specially diSerentiates rock crystal, fro ra ordinary stone 
or rock {adri, ahnan, parvata) is its transparency. In the last passage of those given above 
(1, T21. 10), the context is such that it is sufficient to note that the weapon is of stone : its 
transparency or otherwise is not material. In the other three passages, on the other hand, which 
mention the enclosure cf crystal that impriscns the waters and cov.s. it would seem, to jueffie 
irem lO, 6S, S, dl^na pinaddliafn meV duu pdr^f apadu:i:i matspaiu Jid duid uddtd Uttuuntcun j lush 
t'lj jabhdra carnascun nd vrksMdd Bdltaspdlirvlravend rikr'lpa lliat the tran>^ y of the walls 
of the enclosure should also be taken into c..'i:siceratic n. For, in ibis verse w rea l : ' Frhaspati 
saw the sweet (water) enclosed in the as (one sees) a fi^h in shallow water. Having 

with his roar, broken (the stone) open, he bxveught it out as (one doc.-) a gooL-t frenn a tree/ 
Thus the water could be seen by Brhaspati tluv ugh th. enelosing stem' as a li>h in shallow 
water ean be seen through the water ; in other werchg the stone was transparent, it was a 
sphatika or crystal. 

The rock that imprisons the waters and cows, repicsents, as is well-knr v.n, the cloud ; see 
Bergaigne, I, p. *2oTf. and jMacdonncll, rcdlc Mijilclogi/, p. (iO. The ati L jl1( ■r of the XiqltanUi 
has thereiore rightly included this word, al-ng with aari, gnlran, goira. adaany varvala, giri, 
iipara and iipala — all meaning ' stone ' rock d etc., among the iiuglicitidnidiiL 

{To be confitiULd,) 


:dISCELLAXEA. 


DOM THE ARAKAXESE PRTXCE 

Th<- number of the Journal of tht Burma 

R- .<a,rh SocitOj (vol. XVI, pt. I), 1920, contains an 
artieh* of great interest on Dom 3Iartin, 1000-i04:h 
tile llrst Bui’man to visit Europe, by Mr. M. .S. Oollis 
and San Shwe Bii. It is as romantic a story as r ue 
Lvuld wish and it might be said as one could find 
even in Burma, the laud of romance. Duni 
iMartin — observe the high Portuguese title — was 
bom in 1600 as a son of Min Maugri, himself a 
younger son of Rajagri, king of xVrakaii. Min 
Mangri became Viceroy of Chittagong in 1010. 
His elder brother was Min Khamaung. afterwards 
a famous king of ^\rakan. The two brothers were 
not on good terms, and Min iMangvi feared for his 
position About lOlO the celebrated Portuguese 
corsair Consalves Tibau established himself in 
Sandwip and with him the disailected Min Mangri 
consorted. GonsaUcs saw his chance and sent 
Father Rafael of Santa Monica to convert Min 
Mangri's family to Christianity. In this errand 
Father Raphael succeeded and Alin Mangri's dauLihter 
was inarned as a Roman Catholic to Gonsahes' 
M.ii. All this naturally did not please Rajagri 
of .\rakan, and Min Khamaung was sent against 
Chittagong in 1612. That was the end of Min 
Mangri, but his little childi'en, a boy and a girl, 
wert‘ spirit('d away by Father Raphael to the 
convent of >St. Xieliolas at Hugh. Here they were 
brought up, the boy as a Christian prince named 
Dom Martin, and the uurl as Princess PetionilJa. 
Indue Course iMin Khamaimg Ixmame king of Arakan 
and the future looked black for Doin Marlin, but 
he was sent to Goa, where he did well and becuiuo, 


an Oriental Christian of high st ait ding, a Portu- 
! guese military cadet. 

In 1022 Min Ivlianuanig died and Tliivitlui- 
\ dliamma succeeded him, while Dom Martin was 
, still a Portuguese oliicer. In 1027 he greatly 
: distinguished himself in the defieu of the king of 
Aehin off Malacca, and tlan continued to serve 
; with distinction about the Inchon coasts from Jacatra 
(Batavia) to Ormuz (Bondar Abbas) until 1040. 
In 103S XMrapatigri had usurped the throne ot 
I Aiukan, and m 1041 the Duke of Braganza had 
I rceovored the PiirtL'gUf\xt^. throne fn-m the >Spaniaic]s 
I and ruled as John IV. So D. in Martin pi oeced-d 
^ to Portugal to see if lie too ccuid get back his riehts 
; from tlio usurper (.f Arakan witli tlie help of J,4iu 
; IV. John Imcw his story and could feel for him, 
and thu^ he erpfipped Dom Martin for the purpose 
' in 1042. Dom Martin duly set out with high hopes, 
but in 1043 he died on the voyage out and never 
e\C'n reached Goa. M hat a atory ' 

i rt, c. tumple. 

; XAUGAZA TOMBS TO THE WEST OF INDIA. 

Tombs known as unwjavi, ol inordinate leimtb, 

: ninro or less approximating niuo yards, and dedf 
j cated to .-aints. are not imcummou in Upper India 
( and have frequently been nofioi'd bv European 
I oyervers : e.g., anh. voF-. XXV. pp. Uu, 254 ; 

I XX\iII, p. 28. They are no doubt a Semitic im- 
portation from lands to tlie We.st of India during tlie 
Mtihanunadaii invasions. 

In the eourse ofsome amuoiim uote^ on " discovt - 
Ties” by Lord Curzon.iu liis L,av,, from a 
yoi'-hooK-, p. 303, occurs tlie following pas-saue : 

I had, I thought, ah'oady left Xoah safely btmed 
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at Hebron, when later on in the neighbourhood of 
Baalbek I came upon him again, and this time he 
was interred in a tomb forty yards long by two or 
tliree feet wide .... Xoah must have been 
a person of exceptional stature, even in a part of 
the world where the Sons of Aiiak, ' which come of 
t-iie Chants,’ and compared with whom all other men 
'were as grasshoppers/ would appear to have abound- 
ed. But even in his day the standarri of human 
height must have bet-ii rapidly deteriorating. For the 


f grave of Eve, near Jeddah in the Hedjaz, which 
I corresponds accurately to the raeasiwement of her 
! body is no less than of 173 yards long by 12 yards 
wide : so that in comparison with the Mother of 
I Mankind the builder of the Ark was only a pigmy. 
At Jeddah, however, the guardians of the tomb 
have a ready and indeed a plausible explanation of 
I the decline, for they say that when Eve fell, with 
I her fell the stature of the race she originated.” 

! R. C. XEilPLE, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


PoLiTrcAL History or Axctext Ixdia from the 

ACCE'>SIOX OF PaRIESHIT TO THE ESTIXCTIOX 

or THE Gurta Dvxastv, by Hewchaxdra 

PvAVCHAUPHURi, M.A., pH.D. L'niversity of 

Calcutta, 1923. 

In the issue of this Journal for January, 1921, I 
reviewed Professor Kaychaudhun’s Political History 
ot Ancient India from the accession of Pankshit 
i ) the coronation of Bimbisara. That work forms 
llie first part of the pre-r-nt volume, which continUr?3 
tho -tury of Xndi./^ pe-'t hi-tory to tlie erd of the 
Gupta age As tli-* aiulior states in a foreword to 
th? ‘-'t'Corid part, Ie* cluin> no oneuiahty for his 
trfcd’Tient of the p; riod fiom Bimbi->ara to Atoka, 
bo*' ho add _1 fr.‘'>h material from epic ard 

him sources and occasionally arrives at coiielu^icms 
rl uteri rig from tho-e adiopted by previous v'orkers 
in this field. As indication of tlw sugg‘.^sti\c and 
int'^Tc^ting charact»^r of Ins .succinct rr,s}/me of the 
political features of this obscure period, a few of his 
views and conclusions may be hero recorded. He 
accepts the Ceylonese tradition that SibUnaga 
was later in date than Bimbisfira : he rejects Mr, 
K. P. Jayaswal’s suggf'stion that tiie lieadless P.itna 
statue IS that of Nondivardhana, and that the 
Nandaraja of the Hathignmpha inscriptir^m is also 
X indivardharia. He considers it more likely that 
Mjhdpadma Xaiidi is retNaTed to by Kharavela. 
He accepts the d..te of Buddha’s rlcath as 4S3 b.c., 
•Old l)e]ieves that tin' earliim rlai'* , o 1.3 n.c’., must 
h ive ^aiined curr'iicy by bcim_r confounded witli the 
ma which commertf. rl Bimbi-dra’s a“ce^-’icm. 

Ih; .•'ii^ge^ts that. Chendramipta belong“d to the 
M iriyis (Maurya-), tlie ruling Ksh<itnya clan of 
lb ji{)halivdii.a m ancient times, nnd e'^^r■ccr'^ A luccnt 
Siuiih's \*icw the character of the M uiryan 
U ffuruiJn/alcsJui-s. The epithf't R.Uhtrn'a. applied 
to Pushyagupta in th*' time of Charidracriipta, he 
reitxrds as ef]uival’*nf tf>imp<'rial hiLch commi'''sioucr, 
and suggests that tin* R.'i^litriyas, who are not 
III 'utioiied eithim in th ' Arthri'^fl^t rn or in A'^oka’s 
Edicts, were prob<iljlv identical wit It the Ra^htra- 
p-'las, who (In w tin' '-'amt' salary as Kurndras or 
princely viceroys of tlu' hlood ro\ril. 

Tushtlshpha, tin' \a\'.maraja, he considcri to lia\'o 
b-e,i u, Creek, not a Persian, as oriLn'naiiy stated fty 
Vincent Smith. But had thf' author ccusultcd the 


recently published fourth edition of Smith’s work, 
he would have found his own opinion duly recorded 
in a footnote qualifying Smith s original oxiinion. 
He does not accept the vnr-w that Pushj^amitra, 
who slew the last Mauryan ruler, was the head of a 
Brahman reaction agoanst the Alaurvan empire, 
and attributes the fall of the Mauryan power to 
{a) the oppression of the state ofiicials, which was 
rampant long before 185 b.c,, {b) the feebleness ot 
A>oka*s succ.cssors, and (c) the decay of the State’s 
military power ov.dng to tb* spread of the A-ok, a 
doctrin^ of Dhammavijaya, Pashj-amitra, accord- 
ing to tliis view, merely gave the coup-dr ^jrdc^- to 
a m-orihund power. This may bf- so : hut at thj 
.same time it docs not preclude th^ possibility of 
Pii.-.hyamitra having been the protagonist in a 
conservative Brahman reaction against a sv^^tem 
which had obviously* rendered the empire powerless 
to cope with foreign invasion. 

The author’s arguments as to the identity of the 
Indo-Grcek invader of India during Pushyamitra’s 
reign are well martialled and dt'serve study, as also 
do his views on the Saka Satra])=? of Xorthem 
India. He propost'S a new chronology for the 
early Satavahana': or Andhrabhntyas, placing 
Simuka in the hst century b.c., and the end of his 
dynasty in tlie .3rd century a.d., while the Kuntala 
or collateral Kanareso line of Satakarni.s continued 
to rule till the 4th or 5th century a.d. He 
thxt tlv' Safakarni of the Xanrigh.'tf i.K.,criptioii is 
irfi'ntictl with the Satakarui wiir) defied Kharawla, 
with the Setakarni of tli*' Sanchi inscription, and 
with the elder Saraganus mentiom d in the Periplus, 
He mufh of interest to say about th(' Saka and 
Pahlava ru!^ rs of the Panjab, tlu* Ku.Jians, and the 
AVestrmn K'.hatrnpas. 1 have perliaps said enough 
to diowthat Professor Rayrhaudliuri’s book forms 
a solid contribution to the dise-ussion of the various 
proliltmis implicit in the early history of India. 
The l>ook is succinctly written, partaking rather 
of tlv' nature of an outline than a literary essay iii 
j history : but it furnishes the evidenen upon which 
j th(' author relies fftr his views and contains a good 
j bibliographical as well as a general index. It is 
, veil worth a place on the bookshelf of the student 
' of Lidian history. 


4 
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S. M. Edwardes, 
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THE HATE OF BHASKARA RAVIVARMAX. 

By K. G. iSANKAR, B.A., B.L. 

Kerala is the part of South India inhabited by people who speak Malayalam (an off- 
shoot of Tamil). It is now split up into the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin, and the 
British district of Malabar. But in ancient times it was undivided and owned the sway of a 
single dynasty of emperors. Bhaskara Ravivarman was one of such emperors. His in- 
scriptions and copper-plates have been found in all parts of the Kerala country. They reveal 
to us the fact that Malayalam was already developing into a distinct language, with its own 
grammar and diction. Bhaskara Ravivarman was moreover the earliest emperor in India to 
give special privileges to the Jews, which he did in his 38th year, as Ave know from his Cochin 
plates published in the Epiqraphia Indica (vol. 3, Xo. 11). His date is therefore of 
peculiar importance for the history of the Malayalam language and also of the Jews in India. 

But unfortunately scholars are not yet in agreement as to his date. The vast majority 
of them place it in the eleventh century a.d. But recently {Indian Antiquary^ vol. 53. pp. 220- 
223) Mr. K. N. Daniel has attempted, relying mainly on astronomical evidence, to take him 
back to the sixth century a.d. If his conclusion be accepted, we shall have to revise the 
current notion that Malayalam branched off from Tamil as a distinct language only in the 
ninth century a.d. This notion is based on a comparison of the Tiru valla plates (eighth century 
A.D.) of Rajasekhara, published in the (vol. 2, No. 1), which are 

entirely free from Malayalam forms, with the Kottayam plates of Sthanu Ravi {circa 900 
A.D.). Mr. Daniebs arguments therefore deserve careful scrutiny. 

He has recently admitted that arguments based on linguistic and paloeograpliic evidence 
are, taken by themselves, inconclusive, and he therefore mainly relies on the astronomical 
evidence. I shall therefore confine myself here to examining his astronomical argument. 
But, before doing so, it would be well to consider whether there is no other definite historical 
evidence that may throw some light on the date of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 

Mr. A. 8. Ramanatha Ayyar has recently pointed out in the Indian Antiquary and 
elsewhere that the Tu*ukkadittanam inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman {Trai\ Arch, Ser., 
vol. 5, No. 61) refers to a festival instituted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad (/.e., >Sout 
Travancore). But he concludes that Sri Vallabhan was a feudatory of Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman. This, however, is by no means ceitain. The inscription does not say that tlu^ 
festival was instituted in Bhaskara Ravivarman's time. We can therefore only infer that 
Sri Vallabhan lived at or before the date of the inscriiition, and that Bhaskara Ravivarman 
w^as not earlier in date than Sri Vallabhan, Now the Mampalli plates of Sri Vallabhan Kodai 
of Venad date themselves definitely, through their astronomical data, on the 10th November 073 
a.d. {Trav. Arch. Ser., vol. 4, No. 1), and as we know of only one Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venad, 
it is almost certain that Bhaskara Ravivarman did not live before the end of the tenth cen- 
tury a.d, Mr. T. K. Joseph, on the other hand, told me that he was able to read the word 
pa-.idii (i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connecUon with the festival instituted by Sri 
Vallabhan Kodai. But, as his statement is not hupp(.^rted by the plate publislied by Mr 
Ramanatha Ayyar, and as he himself has not yet tlumght fit to publish his reading of tin' 
inscription, we cannot for the present rely on liis statement. We can therefore only 
conclude that Bhaskara Ravivarman lived in or after the latter half of the tenth centurv a.d. 

To this conclusion Mr. Daniel opposes h\^ astronomical argument. He says that the 
astronomical data given in the Perunna inscription {True. Arch. Sct., vol. 2, p. 34) and the 
Tirunclli plates {ibid., vol. 2, p. 31) of Bhaskara Ravivarman agree only with dates in the 
sixth century a.d., in a })eriod of 5060 years starting from the Kali era. If thi.s statement 
were correct, we should have to assume the existence of an earlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai 
id Venad, however unwilling we might be to postulate so early a date for Bhaskara Ravi- 
varman. Messrs. Ramanatha Ayyar and Joseph, no doubt, fight shy of the astronomical 

I 
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argument, and the latter urges tnat astrniiomioal data need not be ah^a.y8 correct or reliable. 
But he foreet.^ that the burden of j>roof is on him to show' why the astronomical data should 
be dibcredited, w’heii they work out correctly, as they do in the present instance, and he has 
not ev^en attempted to discharge that burden. We have no alternative but to disprove 
Mr. Daniel’s statement, or, if w'e cannot do so, to accept his conclusion. I shall therefore 
examine Mr. Daniel's astronomical argument in detail. 

To begin with, several of the inscriptions of Bhaskara Ravivarman give the positions of 
Jupiter at the limes when they were engraved. The following is a li.-^t of such positions 
criven in the onler of the dates of the inscriptions ; — 

(1) Gth yeir Jupiter in RRhabha {Trai\ Arch. Srr , vA. 3, p. 180). 

(2) i:>th .. ( . - 2. p. 36). 

(;)} 2?,ri\ dlakara ( , 2, p. 30). 

(Ij lAA Dhanii ( , 2, p. 43). 

(.">) ,, .. Kumbha ( ,3, p. 183). 

(6) 33rd . Rishabha ( .. 3, p. 44) 

(7) 43rd .. .. Tula { .. 2. ]>. 31). 

(8) 4Sth . Siiulia {[/(fl. A}tt. , 20^ p. 200). 

(9) oUth Tula (7Var. Arrh. Str. .. 5. p. 190). 

(10) JSth .. .. Simha ( .. 2. ]). 49). 

Now Jupiter moves approximate!}^ over one rdsi (solar sign) every year. The reader 
can therefore calculate for himself and easily find out that these ]:)ositioiis cannot be reconciled 
with each other, unless w'e postulate the existence of at least four different Bliaskara Ravi- 
varmans. Since there is no justification for doing so. we have no alternative but to give 
up the problem as for the present insoluble. 

Mr. Daniel however claims to have solved the riddle. He does so by assuming (1) that 
some of the given years are current and some expired, and (2) that some of them refer to 
the king’s age, w'hile others to his regnal year>. The fonneu’ of the assumptions is barely 
possible, but the latter is clearly gratuitous. This is not all. He has M)rne of his facts wroner. 
For instance, (1) in the loth year inscription he reads 13th for ]3+.r( — 2)ndyear ; (2) in tho 
23rd year inscription he reads 13th for 23rd year : and (3) in the 48th year inscription he reads 
46th for 48th year. It is tliereforv el(*ar that, in sj)ite of Mr. Daniel’s praisewwthy efforts, 
we are as far as ever from a solution of the riddhe 

I shall now examine the dita of the i^*rlmnrl inscriptioji and the Tirunelli plates. All 
scholars, including Mr. Daniel, have hitlierto assumed that tlu^ fornu'r is an inscription of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman. But there is no justification for it in th(‘ inscription itself. Tho 
portion referring to the king's name is missing, aiul there is in it no mention either of Bha.s- 
kara’s feudatory Govardhana Marttanrla of VenRi. The style, paheograpliy and language 
no doubt resemble tlio.se of Bhaskara Ravivarman. Rut tiiis fact is not inconsistent with 
the a-'Cription of the iuseri[)tion to the inimediat<^ predeeesM>r or successor of Bhaskara 
instead of to that king himself. Mr. Daniel has made mu(‘h of the eoridition that the in- 
terval between the two inseriptioiis should be 17 y virs and challenged Mr. Joseph 

to produce any other coupk* of dates satisfying: tliil eou htiou in tin* saitl pf'nod of 5000 
years. It is tlus’efore neccN.^ary to point out that llHU-e is no warrant in the inscriptions 
themselves for any such condition. It is (uitirely his own creation, b.iscal on the fact that 
the int(‘rvdl between /u’s* dates is exactly 45 year-, and on his Hhptton that the Perunna 
inscription is an inscription of Bhaskara Ravivarman. 

Coming now to the data themselves of the two inscriptions, they are : — 

(1) Ferunm insert pllon~\4tt\\ year, 20th Mina (solar month), Sunday, Punarvasu 
(nakshatra), Jupiter in Makara ; 

(2) Tintnelli plains — 43rd year, 8th Mina, Wedne&day, Vii.ni Phalgnni, Ju{)iter in Tula, 
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Mr. Daniel says, and 1 agree, that the data of the Perunna inscription are .satisfied by 
both «)26 and 1060 a.d. But. as to the data of the Tirunelli plates, he sa 5 's that, between 
1 and 1400 a.d., only o71 and 666 a.d. satisfy them, and that therefore Bhaskara Ravivarman 
cannot be placed so late as the tenth or eleventh century a.d. He notices the .suggestion of the 
late Mr. L. D. Swamikannu Pillai that a.d. 1116 is a likely date for the Tirunelli plates, but 
dismis.ses it as a mistake and even claims that ilr. Swamikannu Pillai himself agreed with him, 
shortly before his death. If Mr. Swamikannu Pillai had done so, I believe it must be due to 
his ignorance of the prevalence in ancient times of the Malabar rule that, if the sankrama of a solar 
month (the point of time at which the sun passes from one solar sign to another) occurs after 
eighteen ghatikds (one ghatiM =t\vo-iiiihs of an hour) from sunrise, the next day should be the 
first of that month. Mr. Daniel has himself pointed out that this usage was prevalent as early as 
circa 1200 a.d. and that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai was not aware of it, when he suggested 1155 a.d. 
as a suitable date for the Perunna inscription. Formyself, Icontend that 1st March 1116 a.d.. 
satisfies the data of the Tirunelli plates in all respects. The Mina sankrama oi that year fell on 
24 gJiatikds after sunrise of the 22nd February. The 1st Mina therefore, according to Malabar 
usage, was the 23rd February, and, as 1116 a.d. was a leap year, the 8th Mina fell on 1st 
March. It was a Wednesday, and the nakshatraVttara, Phalguni ended on that day shortly 
after daybreak, allowing for an error of one gliatikd at the most. Uttara Phalguni was'therefore 
most probably the nak-sliatra of that day, and the geocentric longitude of Jupiter was 196° 
It was thus in 16° of Tula rdsi. The 1st March 1116 a.d. therefore completely satisfies 
the astronomical data of the Tirunelli plate.s, and there is no need to assume, without evidence, 
the existence of an earlier Sri Vallabhan Kodai of Venae], or to take Bhaskara Ravivarman 
back to the sixth century a.d. We can therefore .safely conclude that the 43rd year of Bhaskara 
Ravivarman was 1116 a.d., and that he ruled from 1073 to at least 1131 a.d. 

It ia agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Mr. Joseph for reasons which he 
has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates could not be removed 
from each other by any long interval, though of cour.se it is not necessary that they should 
belong to the same king or that the interval should be exactly 45 years. It is therefore 
almost certain that, of the two astronomically suitable dates for the Perunna inscription 
526 and 1060 a.d., the latter is more probable, if we place the accession of Bha.skara Ravi- 
varman ill 1073 A.D. The 14th year of an unnamed king was therefore 1060 a.d., and, 

as this is only thirteen years before Bhaskara Ravivarman's accession, the unnamed king was 

mo.st probably Bhaskara ',s immediate tiredecessor. 

Mow there is evidimce to show that Indukodaivarman was the immediate predecessor 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman. Dne Perumanaikkottattu Kesavaii Sahkaran is known to have 
been the contemiior.iiy of both Indukodaivarman and Bhaskara Ravivarman (Trav. Arch 
MVr., vol. 3, ))p. 173,181), But Wdliyampalli Polan 8attan and Panritturutti Kapnaii 
1‘ojau are known to have been the contemporaries of Indukodaivarman {ibid., vol. 3 
pp. 165-16S), wlule V'lliyampalU Sattan Kumaran and Panritturutti Polan Kumaran, who 
were evidently their immediate suceo'ors, are known to have been the contemporaries of 
Bhaskara llavivarman {ibid., vol. 2, pp 49.53). It is therefore almost certain that Indu- 
kodaivarman was the immediate predecessor of Bhaskara Ravivarman, and, as he is known 
to have ruled for at least .'ixteen years while the interval between the Perunna inscription and 
the accession of Bhaskara l!a\ ivamian was only thirteen years, he must almost certainly be 
idcntk'al with the nniiannd king of the Pmunna inscription. As his fourteenth year was ff)69 
A.D., his accession must be placed ill 1016 a.d. 

The result, therefore, of this brief iiuptiry i- that weaienow able deliintcK topl.ne 
Indukodaivarman in HM6 to |it73 \.i' . and B'ui-kara RaNivaiinan in lu7;i i,, m 
1131 A.D. 
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MOSLEM ELiGKArHV IN THE CAVALIOR STATEA 

By PvAMSINGH SAKSENA. 

{Contimied from page 104.) 

These inscriptions belong to one of the many cities of historical importance which lie 
within the territories of the Sindhias of Gwalior. This sacred city of hoary fame and mys- 
terious origin rightly deserves the name of Ujjain (the City of Light). It has been given a 
dozen names in the Hindu scriptures, viz., Avsiiitl, Kanaksharanga, Kush-sthali, Vishala, etc.; 
but is more extensively st 3 ded Ujja^dai, and has been noticed by ever}^ known historian or 
traveller. The present town, however, though enjoying its ancient historic attributes and tradi- 
tions, is devoid of any remains earlier than the tenth century a.d. It lies two miles south of 
its ancient site, the remains of which still yield interesting antiquities, whenever tapped. 
It lies in 23"^ ll' North and 75° 50' East, on the Sipra river, and is still, as in the past, the 
Government head- quarters of the Malwa Division and is reached by the Bombay Baroda 
& Central India and the Great Indian Peninsula systems of Railways. 

Unfortunately Ujjain has escaped expert antiquarian survey by the modern archaeolo- 
gists. Even Sir A. Cunningham and his successors seem to be content with the undisputed 
identification of the site and b\^ its mention in different epigraphical records, with brief des- 
criptions thereof published in various journals from time to time. An authoritative, syste- 
matic and ^^'ell-linked history" of the old and new sites is a keenl}^ felt need, and let ushoj^e 
that the Gwaxlior Archaeological Department will tr^Ao fill this gap. Scientific excavations at 
the site ma^^ ^deld startling discoveries, which may be as valuable as those of Mohenjo-daro 
(Sind) and Harappa (in the Panjab). 

The Muhammadans laid their hands on Ujjain (Malwa) as earl}’ as a.d. 724 under Junaid,'^ 
governor of Sind, but they actually occupied it only from the time of Qutbu’d-din, a.d. 
119G-97, up to the fall of thcMughals. The following are a few of the many unnoticed and 
unpublished Moslem inscriptions to be seen at Lqjain. 

A. — Inscription on Bina-nim-ki Masjid (or Mosque without Foundation), Ujjain. 

This epigraph though belonging to one of the interesting monuments of Ujjain, has 
remained unnoticed for the reasons given above. The building is wittily known locally 
as Bina-nim-ki-Masjid (the mosque without foundation) on account of its having been erected 
on the (still visible and intact) plinth, and from the materials, of some Hindu temple. Though 
numerous mosques of this type are extant all over India, the adoption of this fanciful name 
in this ease baftles explanation, except as a local joke. 

The inscription is said to consist of a piece of slaty stone of the bluish colour common 
in Malwa, measuring 2' 7" by 2' 4" and to have been fixed over the only entrance of the mosque. 
It consists of raised letters and contains five lines of Persian verse, ^ each of wliich has been 
relieved by a plain line i-iuch in breadth. Tlie style of writing is Naskh, but poor in execution. 
It has been diliicult to full}' deciplua- it, because the small photogra])hic reproduction, which 
t hough apt)an‘utly neat, has apparently been made after inking over the original inscription, 
and the ink has run into the eurv( s of already crude letters. Hu^\ever, as I have been able 
to make out tiic salient points, 1 feel no hesitation in publishing this small record, since I believe 
that the uiideeiphered [)()rtiou of it would probably reveal nothing more than a mere eulogy 
of the Prophet or the king, couched in elegant and forcible words. The record refers to the 
completion of the mosque in a.ii. 800 (a.d. 1403) and names Dilawar Khan as king. 
IJilawar Khan'* Gliori (uliosc real name was Hasan, a deseendaiit on his mothers side from 
Sultan Sliihabu'd-din Ghuri) is a well-known personage in history. He was ai^pointcd 
Governor of Malwa by Muhammad LV ihnVirdz of Delhi about a.h. 794, asserted his inde- 
pcndciicc in a. it. S04, and proclaimed himself Uilawar Khan Ghori, Sultan of Malwa. As 
1 S(*o r/ntf , vol. J.V, p 4 Elliot, ///,!, 12G. 

* III /iiffjtifh l_h //nithffu'/f U'djt fdfculn} tn(l>p>h inctio. ( 

■i Bneg'. \ul i\'. pp, IbT— ITS 
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the iuo-(iU.‘ uas completed in a.h. 800, only two yt*ais after the assumption of Uingsiiip, 
it is certainl}’’ the outcome of the early orders of this king, though the temple itself may ha\'e 
been pulled down by some previous invaders of Malwa. 

I read the text as under: — 

Inscription on Bind-nim-kt Masjid, Ujjain, 








1 . 

2 . 


• ^ I • ^ 




^ C/' C’ ^ 

cjbv 

Translation. 


3 . 

4 . 


0. 


1. (1) King of kings, pillar of (supporter of) the world, Dilawar Khah 

(2) .-**•. 

2. (i) He is proved true like the sun in ... . 

( 2 ) 

3. (1) 

( 2 ) . • * 

1. (1) Was completed in date eight hundred and (sixth) year. 

(2) Through the felicity of the valour of the master of the times (world) Dilawar Khan. 

5. (1) May the desires of the world and religion be in his skirt. 

(2) Through the aid of the Disposer of necessities (God) and tlie Generator of the times. 
B.— A Loose Inscription picked up from debris at Ujjain. 

This fine epigraj^h was picked up from the debris, during operations in the heart of the 
(modern) town under a town improvement scheme, and is stored in a collection of antiquities 
maintained by the Madhav College, Ujjain. It consists of raised letters on a piece of basalt 
stone avai lal)le locally and is reported to measure 18 inches by 10 inches. A line running round 
the margins at the top and both sides contains a quotation from the Quran in elegant Naskh 
characters, with an air of Tughra. The rest consists of ten lines (five couplets) of Persian verse 
in neat Nastaliq characters. The metre of the verse is Hazaj mutjimin luaji salim, 

TliJ record after a eulogy of Emperor Akbar refers to the coustruction of a strong sardi in 
Akbar’s reign — a portion of which still exists. The date, as found from chronograms contained 
init, worksoutto A.H. 987=:a.d. 1579, while that given in ciphers reads a.h. 986 = a.d. 1578. 

My reading of the text is as under : — 

A Ino^e inscription picked vp from debris at Ujjain. 




iu j i'. 

s ^ y ^ s 


I ^ 


• Top. 
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Left. 
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^1; j/ 

c/^’.' <^‘:./''‘ /• 

;j (j/:;-;’ * /.f^l ;' .?f; ( 


iJ. 


^AV «)AV 

Tra/isZa^io??. 

Line on margin. God, there is no God but He, the living, the self-subsistcnt. Slumber 
takes Him not, nor sleep. His is what is in the heavens and what is in the earth. Who is 
it that intercedes with Him save by His permission ? He knows what is before them and 
what is behind them, and they comprehend not aught of His knowledge, but what He pleases. 
His throne extends over the heavens and the earth and the guarding of both of theni 
wearies Him not. And He is Exalted and Great. ^ 

1. (1) During the reign of dalalu’d-din (the Dignity of the Religion) Muhammad 

Akbar. the victorious. 

(2) Whose (God)-giftcd fortune subdued the whole world. 

2. (ti) The king of refined temperament (who is the) ])rid(' of ndigion, wlio always 

(4) By his liberal disposition, keeps tin* world bound (as a slave) througli obligation 

0. (5) Gaused to be built a r^arai (mansion) for the comfort of mankind in such a way 

(b) That the sky calls it, by (virtue of) its stabilities (a) “ steel castle ^ 

1. (7) When at the time of building it, divine help was invoked, 

(5) Wisdom found the date of eonstriiction through that (invoked) as.sislancc, 

5. (9) And if (thou) seekest the date of completion of this edifice, 

(10) Seek it in (the words) yA (the house of welfare = 987®) and look for it in 

^ AV 

J*< (ihe Uork of it’; expert 987® ). 

^ A V 

{To hf i'oof i mn <! .) 


3 Prom tiic Quran (Avatu'l kur.>,i), .Si-rti U. v 


Ac( oi-ilin^ lo life Abjad syatein. 
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TfT03rAS CANA AND HIS COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

By the Kev II HOSTEN, S J 
{Continued from page 128.) 

From what has been said it can be seen that wrong information was given to the author 
who, treating of the origin [fol. 527 ; 88(;.) of the St. Thomas Christians, [says that it was] 
from the foundation of the [ . . . . and . . . . ] of Cranganor and [gives ?] the said 
Tliomas Cananco as the beginning of the St. Thomas Christians in Malavar. In this it seems 
that he had not full information, [since it appears ?]from very ancient traditions and reliable 
surmises that there were St. Thomas Christians in 3Ialavar already before the said Cananeo. 
Xaram PerumaPs oil a bears clear witness to this : for it says that on the said ground of Cran- 
ganor seventy-two houses {setenta f dnas msas) were established, which w^ere of Christians, 
together with the Church, and it is (tear that the said Thomas had not [other? J jieople witii 
him, since he came to trade and, as between this arrival and the foundation of the city of 
Cranganor there was no longer interval than from the seventh of March to the eleventh (»i 
April, it is clear that the said city could not have been built by his descendants ; hence, 
fact is clear and strongly established that there were already 8t. Thomas Christians in ]\Iala- 
var, and this the other Christians who descend from the said Thomas Cananco also confess : 
and also that que) through this Thomas Our Lord greatly helped the Christians who in 
this Malavar were forsaken, although before and after they were sometimes visited by some 
Armenian pilgrims^o ^ho were going on a visit to the sepulchre of the Apostle St. Thomas, 
and some would remain at Maliapur, and others in Malavar. 

In this Church of Cranganor there was, before the coming of the Portuguese, a Bishop 
called i\Iar Johanan, of whom it is said in an old manuscript book written in Chaldean that 
he restored to life the sacristan ot the said Church, who had died of a fall.^^ I found moreover 
the name of the said Thomas Cananeo among the names of the Saints which the Deacon 
names in the Mass, and it was said of him that he gave a large sum of money to the king of 
Malavar to buy that ground of Cranganor. Hence, I consider as a fable what these Christians 
relate, when they say that the said Thomas had a wife and a concubine, *^2 f^om whom are des- 
cended the two kinds of Christians living in this Malavar of whom we spoke above. In th(' 
old manuscript book of prayer (livro da resa) of a (?) Church of Mangate^^ I found written at 
tile end how the said book was made and written at Cranganor, where it says there were 

38 It is passing strange that neither Monsorrato, nor Couvea, nor Roz in 10U4, nor do Couto mentions 
the 400 who are said to have come from Mesopotamia with Thomas Cana, nor the vision of the Katholikos 
of Edessa. How is that ? When do we 6rst hear of that vision and migration ? Certain Christian .songs 
sung during a religious dance which 1 witnessed at Kottayam were full of Thomas Cana, the vision, tho 
migration, etc. Are these songs later than 1604 ? Who will publish a translation of these songs ? 

39 Bishop Roz therefore clearly understood that March 7 and April 11 belongorl both to a j^car other 
than tlie Perumars death on March 1, 346. We should take it that he means a.d. 34.), 

40 There are places in Malabar wlicre real Armenians, not Arameans, are said to have settled. Palavur 
near Chavakat is one, 1 believe. 

Compare with the following in F. do Sousa, S.J., Oricjitc ConqaistadOf Conq. 1. J)iv, 2, § 16 : In this 
Church of Cranganor, there was. before the arrival of the Portuguese, a Bishop ealled Mar Johanan (Mar 
means Lord), who resuscitated the sacristan of the said Church, who had died from a fall. .Such is the storv 
which the Illastrissime Archbisliop of Angamale. D. Fnincisro Roz of the Curnpany of Jrsus, read in an old 
Chaldean manuscript.” It is on the authority of this passage in de Souza, who at Uoa had b»‘fore him the 
MS. now in the British ^Museum, tliat we identify onr anonymous Jesuit author with Bishop Roz, appointed 
Bishop of Angarnale by a hull of .August 4. 1600. 

42 There is some siinilarity between the stories related by theXorthists about the Southists. and vice 

versa, and those which tht' Xav^yats relate of the Labbais. ‘^Tho Lubbe pretend to one common origin 
with the Xevayets, and attribute their black complexion to inter -marriage with the natives ; but the Neva vets 
attirni that the Luhbe arc the descendants of their domestic slaves.” Wilks, liht. s. ). quoted 

in Vule’s Hohmn'Johsony s.v,, Lubbye. 

43 Etti o Imro drr rr.s/7 ^rr!f1o da in f) f/hua (V) }qi a i/r Man ^aU , 
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three Churches, one of St. Thomas, another of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriacus,^^ I say 
St. Quirce, a martyr-ciiild, the son of St. Julita, and very famous (muy edebrado) among 
these Chaldeans, whose feast they celebrate on the fifteenth of July. According to the era 
in which the said book was written, it was written ninety-seven years before this year 1604.”'^^ 

Diogo do Couto, who died in 1616, and was some 40 or 50 years in India ^\Titing the his- 
tory of the Portuguese in the East, says : — 

“ Many years after that, there landed at that harbour of Patana a ship, (p. 283) in which 
came an Armenian Christian, called Thome Cananeo, a very rich man : and, on meeting that 
king, he gave an account of himself and he gave the place of Patana for him to settle with his 
13 eople, who brought their wives ; and after that the same king gave him the field of Cranganor, 
where now is our Fortress, where Thome Cananeo ordered to make the Church at the place 
where it now is, under the invocation of the same Apostle ; and afterwards he made two 
others : one of the title of Our Lady, and another of St. Cyriac, Martyr. And, as the grant 
of these fields, which the king ordered to pass, is remarkable and declares many things which 
deserve knowing, it appeared good to me to put them here word for word, as they were found 
in certain copper-plates, to which I refer in my seventh Decada, which disappeared from the 
Factory of Co( hin. and from them I conclude that this king was a Christian and was called 
(bciirangon. 

In his Decada 7 do Couto writes : — 

(P. 14) " The Bishops whom he (8t. Thomas) left in those parts of Malavar, governhig 
that Christianity, founded Churches in the City of Cranganor and in that of Coulao, wLich 
still to-day are seen in the same places, and they keep (p. 15) in many things their memory 
and antiquity, and, among them^® on certain ifxidroes (memorials),^^ and on plates of metal, 
of lands and revenues, granted by those kings for the building of those Temples, which we^^ 
still found in the Factory of Cochin a very few years ago,^^ which, from the beginning of that 
Fortress, had passed from Factor to Factor to be kept in the house. And, when I wished 
to know about them, in order that, according to duty, we might place them in the Torre do 
Tombo.^^ considering Ihev winv such an anciemt thing, and gn^atly wortli keeping and 

•i-l Bai‘b(jsa wi’ole heiure 1.710 : Further aluiii' the coa.st [tluui Chatuaj is aimthcr river which forin-^ 
th^ frontier with t[)»; Kin^^tloni of Coclurn, on the hither bank of which is a. place called CVang^inor [p. 89] 
where the Kiusj of Coehiin holds certain dues. In tliese places dwell many Moors, Christians, and Healficn 
Indians. The Christians follow the doctrine of rlio Bles.sed Saint Thomas, and they hold here a Church 
dedicated to him, aiirl another to Our Lady. 4^hey are veiy <le\’^out Christians, lackuiijj n»>thin" but triu* 
doctrine whereof 1 will sfjcak further on, fur many of them dwell from here as far a."' Charamanilel. whom the 
Ble.sse<.l Saint Thomas left established liere wlien he died in tliese ret^ions.” Dames, II. 88-89. 

Correa {Lendas da Ind^'a, J. ."iuO) says that the Christians of Cranj^anorc asked of Lopo Soares (laOI) 
not to bum their Church. “ Some Christians ot the laid cam<‘ to th^ Capf am-m -chief asknej mercy, that he 
might not order to bum the settlement, b,‘cause (p. 709) they had there a Church and croS',i*s in their housi*^. 
Ijeiiig Christians of the teaching of St. Thomas ; wrierewith the Captain-iu-clnef was jileaseil. and tliercfon* 
lie would not hum the settlement, whicli w.is depopulated, as all the people had fb d with the Kinu.” 

Wlien the Portuguese cariv' to India. *' there was ^tdl in exidence at Ciangam.re an oM Christian Chiircli 
called The House of St. Thomas. Tln^ \\u- de-.tr(>yed ni loU) by the t rf>np-i ot the Zarnorin of (Ailicut, and th<‘ 
Portuguese then built two cliurche^ undi r the title of St Thomas nud Si Jain--^ (L< dn //e/d).'’ Tmr, 
Mati,, II. 192. 

4 97 = A.i>. 1507. 

i' Dee. 12, 1. 1, e. .■> (Tom. S, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 282-2s;i). 

Sifa mrmoria c antiquoUuip, or., the memory of their antiquity. 

Among the things of the antiquity of whicli they k(s p the memory. 

Docs ho reffn* to jyadrofs like the pillar of (^udon ? 

'0 Do roiPo me.mis hiinsrlf, 

52 Par < iiti'f ‘f<i d'l r e ,a 


' t Ha hrtn po)trn<t 
■ i The record -room of Goa 
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honouring, they could no longer give an account of them, nor can the Factors vho come from 
there give an accoimt of them.”^'^ 

Do Couto wrote his Dccada 7, liv. 10, c. 10, in IGIO. Cf . Tom, 4, Pte. 2, Lisboa, 17S3, p. 528. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph, in The 2Ia'fna Charta of the JIalabar Christians {Asiatic Review, 
April 1925, p. 300) Avrices : ” In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop, in distressful circumstances, 
pawned the two copper-plates to the Portuguese treasurer in Cochin, and obtained tAA’o hun- 
dred reals. ... So s;3ys Manuel de Faria y Suusa of the seventeenth century, in his Porta- 
(jiiese Asia, vol. 2, p. 50G.*' 

Faria y Sousa Avas a compiler, AATiting in Europe. He must haA^e foimd his statement 
someAALere, as hLtorians, if conscientious, remain AAUthin the limits of their materials. This 
notAA'ithstanding, 1 belie A^e that the Jesuit of 1G04, being on the spot, must be regarded as 
our best authority. 

Father Lucena {Hist, di vida do P. Fr. de Xavier, Lisboa, IGOO, p. 162, col. 2) sj)caks of 
'' tablets of metal AA'hich Avere found in India in one of the first three years that Father Mas- 
ter Francis aaus in India. They presented them to the GoA^ernor Martim Affonso de Sousa, 
Avith the Avriting already almost spoiled by age, and the letters and the language AA'ere neAV 
to all, as they aaxtc very old. Hoavcaxi, there Avas found (p. 1G3, col. 1) a Jcav, (who as such 
is herein less suspect), AAno, being curious of antic^uity, had great knoAvledge of it and various 
languages. He, though Avith much trouble, translated it into Portuguese. It contained tlie 
grant AAdiich the then king; made to the Apostle St. Thomas, of certain fields to build a Temple 
and a Church on.’’ 

This discoATry aaus tlierefore made in 1542--1545. St. Francis XaAuer came to India Aviih 
Dom Mart m Affonso de Sousa, and arri AT d at Goa on May IG, 1542. Horn Alhuiso goATrm‘d 
three years and four months, his successor leaving Lisbon on March 2S, 1545. We kiit)AV from 
his history that he visited Cochin and Quilon. Hid he perhaps take these coppcu'-plates Avith 
liim to Lisbon on his return I Other authors should be consulted on this incident, for in- 
stance Polanco’s Chronicon, and Maffei ; but I cannot noAV consult those here. 

As Lucena opposes this discovery to others in Xarsinga, and as Cranganore and Coulam 
are mentioned by him immediately before as possessing ancient memorials of the St. Thomas 
Christians, it AATuld seem aat lia\T here an allusion to the Thomas Cana copper-plates, and a 
confusion bctAA'een his name and that of St. Thomas. 

Three copper-plates, supposed to contain a donation of lands by Bukka Raja to the 
Church of St. Thomas at Mylapore, A\Tre produced by a Brahman in or before 1552 and sold 
fin 300 pardaos. They were probably forged. A Brahman of Kanj iviram was called to deci2:)hcr 
them. Tliese plates are not noAV found at Mylapore. Where could they be I At Cochin, Goa 
or Lisbon ? (Lucena, i^p. 172-173 ; do ( Vmto, Dec. 7, 1. 10, e. 5, Tom. 4, Pte 2, Lisboa, 1783, 
482-487, AvliercAve haAT a translation of the three plates, Avhk-h Avere Avritten on one sideonlv.) 

Do Couto says that Thomas Cana’s arrival was put doAAn in a.d. SIR " as is found in tlu^ 
Chald(‘aii books of tliese Cluistians ; and, from many conjectures, it seems to me that he is 
the king of Avlioiu St. Antoninus AVTites in his hist* ry that he sisit l very year a present ( J ])e]»[>er 

to lh(' SoA'enaan PuntilT."^^ 


, [ do not think that avc need pay any attention to do Couto’s date of a d. 811. no more 

than lo’de Barros, Avho states ( 4' tlu* ^ Sara ma PeivimaL’ avIio Avas^aid to Iuiat gone to Mecca, 
i.c.. tho last lArumal. as he is' generally called, that he reigned G12 years b-fure the arrmil 
of the I^•rtugu("=t^^■^ i.e.. in 149S — G12 = A.n. 8SG. 


•'I n 'O. 7.1. i,e 2 ('o c. 1. f’te I, L'slj )a, ITSJ. pn. IRl.A). 

S.-. I), C. IJ. I, c. .-.(i',.;!'. s.f.i. 1.0,1, ITSS. p, CniiM tho p.i-.i-c in St, Antoninu? atul perhaps 

oth.'i-i lil--.' it ilr .n-' in liicii.i In- ami translate! ? It inialit throw iiglU on the 

lii.-ttir}’ ftt the St. 'I'll' Mui ( 'ii! t^i 

1).- B.irros. Pa ,|w.f, D.m, I, I, 9, i', li (Lisboa, 1777, p, lii! t ) Do Couto's date and that of ile Burros 
m\v refer correctly to later PeruinaU. 
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Do Couto himself has stated that the last Perumal, who would be the Perumal of the 
Thomas Cana eopper- 2 )lates. ceased to ivien in a.d. 347, acnu’diiie; t .» the calculations of the 
Brahmans of Calicut, in a.d. 5SS aecordine to the Brahmans of Cochin. The date a.d. 
347 is remarkably close to that of the Jesuit of 1604, \\iio gives March 1, 346, as the date 
of this Perumars death. At hrst sight tlio Jesuit's date appears to be wrong by at least 
one year : tor, if the king vrho welcomed Tliomas Cananeo died on starch 1, 1258 years before 
1604, on March 1, 346, how did he. as the Father also .states in one place, lay the first 
briek of a cliiirch in April "of the said year/’ the year im’m.'lialely preceding being a.d. 
346 I It is clear, however, that the Jesuit Father meant thc^ April of 345 for this cmemony 
of the laying of the foundation stone. This latter date is tliervfore Ajjril 11, 345, and the 
date of the king’s death is given as March 1, 346. The 3 'ear 345 fur Thomas Cana's arrival is 
the date regularlj^ ascribed t(3 that event b\^ the St. Thomas Christians. The}’ have it in a 
chronogram, " Shovala.’’ ProhabU’ tluyv had that chron(‘gram in 1604. They, must however, 
have had other data to determine th(‘ time of the Perumal's (t'alh. 

It is a iaet that, tliougli oopp-r-plites were hjiind bv Col. Macaulai’ in the Cochin rccord- 
roomiii 1806, the plates ot \\hi<-h the Jesuit (i604)and do Couto (1610) quoted similar trans- 
lations, did not appear. \Ve juight. therefore, doubt whether the cc)pper-plates of Thomas 
Cana wxto over deposited in the C\.;ehiii record-room. If they were in that room, w'hcii do 
Couto saw^ Christian co])per-piates there, it would seem that the Thomas Cana co 2 )per-plates 
were removed before 1590, wlien the Christians complained of their disappearance. The 
Jesuit's retituxion in 1604 that the Franciscans suit these particular plates to Portugal, "'a 
cop 3 " of them remaining here,*’ woukl be based on actual (.‘uquiiw.^^ The identical transla- 
tion given by the Jesuit and do Couto wamld be based on the (o])}’ kept b\’ th-* Franciscans, or on 
copies from tliat cop^e It mav wv41 be, therefore, that wiien do Couto saw’ copper-plates 
in the Cochin record-room, the Thomas Cana platens w ere not there. There is no iu‘ed to think 
that do Couto obtained his translation on the occasion of a vi^it to the Cociiin reC('rd-room. 

My surmise is, therefore, as expressed in the Catholic Herald of India, December 17, 
1924, p. 801, that the Magna Charta of the Malabar Syrians lies now’ in the Torre do Tumbo 
of Lisbon, or in some old Franciscan Convent in Portu^ial.” 

It does not mean that, beJore making an enquiry hi Portugal, it would not be wise to 
examine again the Cochin record-room. Do Cout(j's complaints were not about the disa]»pear- 
ance of the Thomas Cana plates only ; jad, 200 years later, stw’cral Sjto -C hristian coiiper- 
plates supposed to have disappeared w’ere found. 

We havv' still tc^ comf)ai'e the storv’ c)f Thomas Cana wuth that of another merchant in 
Coiiocr'ino de ant Uei da India ao Chrlillfini'imo. IhanUla <hj Archanjo S. Michael Srrero 
Arcchhpo dc Anilochla. EAiido de crlllca e hl^torla lliteraria por F. M. E>tevos Pereira. (Lisboa, 
Imprerisa Lucau, 93.Paia doDiariotL' Xotieias, 1900.) Thrr^ t Lw' si'en»* is laid in India, appa- 
rently in the da vs of Thf)Uias Cana, tlie storv of tie' inr r-.hant !xrt'-:oii (QesOn, Cisdn,aft<*r 

57 Do Oouto, D'l 7, 1. iO. c. 10 (Toin. 4, P> 2, LuOud, 17SS, pp. .)J,3-5ao), 

58 Mar J.iL'oi; luul dif'tl in the FiaiicHcwii Coriveat of Cochin in 1019. (4’, Tt'avtinojO' Stob' Ma. UdK 

11. 

Fr. Nicolo Fanf-iloitrt, 8 J., wroto from Cochm, D^e. I’H, Ijls, about Mar Jacob : “ To us it af»pciirs 
tliat soriio h'Trtical Christians went to China to pnea-h, l>efMusM uf thi‘ siinilanfv ot ihoir cus.'om-i and ours. 
If-n* m Coclim fhore u <i \cry <.ld Jf.iiiaaLi {U n tn v<i) bi^liop, v, h. » thyfc*e tOrpvdivo yonrs h<i> b'cii lim-.-, 
f a< hum the «.f our t.orii to t \v> ( hruti.nu ot S(. aro nt I a. iaud ot .Malavar 44 ju l.i-hop 

v:iv> that lu the nmiutnc Cliurdi f la- Jb riat id went to China tn pre.r.h an ! t [laj t firy tn.ide a hie Chn-.iianity 
L. Dedplaiv, S.J., E pi,st >hir nn pnuiUm edOd' , Flonaitimn 1S87, p. I>“. Si. 

luMueis. Niivier wrote from Cochm, J,iu. Idl9 ; *’A huhop of >\rTnord>u bv nanu* .facoi) .Xbuna, for 

fortj, -five \ oar, •> ha^ ncr\ed (oal and 3oiir Tfiefiiu'i-s in thr‘S(> parts, i very oid, a, virtuous and a }ioi\' m.in. 
. . , Heisnotir-doulv bytlu. ot ,st. Francis and they tike so c'oed care of hnn tliat nothiiiR 

more is waiited.” Tr^c. dJun., JI. 157. 
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baptism Mattbew) of Qonya, of Lis wife Helena, and of his four sons (John, Stephen, Joseph, 
and Daniel) being possibly a inixtim* of the .'-tory (J the merchant Thomas Cana and that of 
Hero pins and his ne[)he\vs Fruraf^ntius and E<[rsius. King Kasititos or Kesanthos, before 
whom a dead man is !)rou:;ar. to life to establidi the innocence of Ket son’s sons, A^ould be the 
king of Kerala or Malabar : for doubtless Ketsdn's story resembles greatly that of Thomas 
Cana. The moment king Kesanthos, at the instigation of Ketson ? son, John, wrote to 
Emperor Constantine the Great for a bishop from his di'iminions, John, the Archbishop 
of Edcssa (sic*), came to India with three deacons and a priest, the homily goes on to 
say, and witli church J^oolcs and oruaiiieuts. He built a church at the king’s capital and 
baptised the king and his pcoiilc. Next he ordained John, Ketson's son, a bishop, one of 
his brothers a priest, and the two others ccxicons. Ag(das or Echilias, the king’s son, was 
also ordained a draeon. After that tho Archhishcip oi E])hesus o ‘turned home. 

Tiiis story is found in a C^pti;*, Araiho, and Echiooic text, and, accordiniz to E. Drouiii, 
writiuo: to Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereira (lS-1 l-llJbO), it is aKofouuvh in a bJeorgian clirunicle. 
No Greek, Syriac, or Armenian text is y^l known to exi^t. The homily in which it is found 
is, it would seem, falsely attribiilcd to Severus, Arelibisho]) of Antioch (a.d. 512), who died 
in exile at Alexandria in Egypt (a.d. 530). The author of the homily says he had the story 
irom trustworthy persons. If (Juustantiio.', who reigned from a.d. 30S to 337, was really 
written to, and if the identiheatirm of Tnomas Cana with the merchant Ketson of Qonya 
Could with suhicieiit plausibility b * establislied, we should have to shift Thomas Cana’s arri- 
val in Malabar to a peri-d somewhat oariim' than the geni^rally accredited date A.u. 315, and 
tile liomiiy would eoiiiain proofs of the oxisteaee in India of Cliristians and of a bishop before 
Ketson’s arriv^al at Kesanthos’ capital, the name of which, Qalonya, in the Coptic text, ap- 
pears to be i'kmtificible with Coulam, Quiloii, the country of Philippois (Coptic text), where 
it Avas, being perhai)s the country of th(‘ Pahlavas. I have translated into English the whole 
of Senhor F. M. Esteves Pereira’.s stud} , and hope to publish it witJithe necessary comments 
as a contribution to the Thomas Cana episode. 

In 1599 there was at least one more set of copper-plates which was not dejiosited in the 
Cochin Factory, but was in the treasuiy of the Tevalikara Church, near Quilon. 

Let me quote Guuv^ea’s Jornada : — 

To the increase secured by tlieir descent from the Ainuenian Thome and the privileo^es 
he obtained, was added aiiutlier, which greath" enhanced the Christian communitv. It was 
this. Not many years after the foundation of Coulao (that is the era by which the Mala vars 
count, as this city was the noblest [nobiU^sinia) among the people of Malavar : for just as we 
count our m*a from the Birtli of Our Lord Jesus Christ, so do they count the year of the foun- 
dation of Coulto : hence, the year in Aviiieh Ave are, that is the year six hundred and tAvo 
is for them the year seven hundred and eighty from the foundation of CouLto) at this time 
there came from Babylonia two Chaldeans, (Fol, or. coL 1) Mar Xabro and Mar Prod, who 
it is undLioloud, Averc Nestorians by sect, and they Avent to Coulao, Avhere the kin^ received 
them Avith many favours, because he saAv them much honoui’ed by the Christians. And he 


59 EiiUci 1(102. 

(-0 >4'-. \\t‘ I'XDi’t'i 7S;t 


as the 


tor I ho shouKl he computo'l to fall iti a.d. 82.’>. Tho 
ocr-a-a-ii l.»r tho era Uv fn.iu t t- m Yul‘, i ob-on. - c. ga-lon, will not arhnit tlou Q.iilon did not 
i)ro\iuUs!\ o.v! t. 'til. JO uiuO lu' puo'.tmu ot now foiiuda h.n or tho tuund.iUon ol somnt hmir now. Tho 

Mff(hira<n(dn-\'(ir<ntt rn { Xo-Miiut ot iho S 'd Cit\' <>1 Mnlura) datoa a oortain tart in t'ahvahina ^aka 1 -Ht} 
501 yoars -..dor i h- doaiuoiiou <0 KoilonVh Ct. /a 5 /a ,V -or (A a Di i/p ms’ 

This wonl'i pl.ico tlio 1A< t in 12-10 — TS rr a n. DlJt. Bat .Ad - SJA -ivos a.d. l.hJ h or 2 >otr^ m ex.‘o^^; 
Tho nutlior oi Bits «>hroiu.-’w ^M•oto in \.i>. IsoLund, as ho dd not ooniputo tlio homunin- of tho KoIUm 
era corrootly. his explanation ahouL tho on-in ot tho (sa, a di'^trucLion of Kollam, is perhaps to l>e 
neglected. Miglit not the oco*asioii have been the d. da*ation of a church or a new settlement of the 
Christians under Mar Sapor and Mar ikodh, as Yule su'^pcctcd ? 




allowed them to build Churches and temples in the places where they might choose, and to 
make Christians of those who wished to he : wherewith they made many and much increased 
the Chrisrianiry ; wherefore, the king gave them a site at Coiilao to build a Church, in the 
same place where the Portuguese have it to-day. and much revenue tor it, together veith many 
great privileges for the whole Christianity ; which privilegi-s were vrritten on oUns of copjxn*. 
like the o^ln^ of Cranganor, in different letters and chara ters, ^Makivar. Canarin, and oi the 
Tamul, and letters of Bisnagaa. And at Tevekeare these oilas were produced and shown to 
the Archbishop hy the Christians, among the most preciceis thiners C)f the tluirch, as inesti- 
mable treasures ol their honours and privileges. Fur all these thiiigs the>:e Christians regard 
these two Chaldeans as holy men, and call them ncidejaga^, which, in their language means 
'' tlie saints,'' and twice every day make the commemoration of them in their divine office, 
and they have dedicated many Churcbes to them ; all which, at the StoocI, the Arclibislio]^ 
suppressed, ordering that they should not pray to them, since it vras not allowable to 
reverence saints m^ui oi wiiom no one knew who they were or liow they had died and 
lived, and sinet‘ th u\‘ was much probability and indications that they were Xestorian by 
s '<'t, having comc' froiii its fountain-hedd, Babylonia, and Lad been received bv these 
]>copt\s ; for they vven/ of the same secc as that which they professed." (J’kl. tv, col. 2 — Fol. 
or. col. 1 .) 

De Glen, tiie French translator ol Gouvea's Jornada, has a curious mislransIatio]i, which 
on banner occasions, wlrm I could not consult the Fortugiicse text of IGOG, gave me much 
troiilde. De Glen says of the jxivnleges that they 'Gvero engrave 1 on co])p'T-[)lat(‘s (as wo 
have said those ol Cranganor were) in different forms of eharacti rs. Malabar, Can.^riti, of 
Tamul, in leders als > of fhisnagaa, which w ue Iran haled in iii'e Taiialeratc tongue ; 

and these plates were cxiubited and shoua to tlio Lord Aivhbishoj)."'^^ 

The relative ' ksgudlcs ' can refer to tlie ' plates ’ or to tin* ^ l-lt'n'> h The only wc.rd 
with which I could compare ' Taiialcrate ’ was ‘Toilncale' in Duarte BarUesa,^' ?.e., Tulu-nada, 
Tnluva, / c., Tula of S.Canara. I now hnd that do Ghm has grossly mivundciv;ood his t-xt 
as ho often does, to the extent that onc' should never ust^ him for Ir.inslalion. The words 
‘Gvhieh were traii'^Ialod in the Tana!crat(* tongue con\'S}>ond to the PorLmuo^e 

‘u/s qnnk Ctrl Tcti/d’ rfircjozatn Irazidus, and tnoilradas no Arcchi^vo and this moans : h 

(rn,p]H‘r-pialc'^) at LVvalecare w’cro brought out, ami sh{>wn to th(' Arc-libisbop." Do (tCa road 
Iradnz'das^ ’ *’ trandat(‘d.," vvh(ui it was a qu-'-stion of bringing t’le ]datcs out ot the 

chiireh tre:i>ury, wiiich in ?,Ialabar is an enormous safe, often a^ big as a ro(oH. 


WDm d-rGibi^bop d - db re /.os l-it tia' Churi-h >l Tevalikam, in the ki/ig.bmi of the 
queen of ' Changanat- tr) go to * Gundarvih Hr- Cliriduans f)n)uali! to him, f,,r liiui to see, 
three big (o[)p‘r r>Ua'^ wrltt^m in divers cjuuwbTu which (’onlaimal many privilooos and 
revenuf's, w’ei di th * king wlv) f urn I 'd Gailao (Quilon) gave to (bureb wliich th.e two 
Wiio came from Bihylonia, Mar Xarao and Mar Prodli, builf i\u iv, as we .saifl abov(‘ ■ vdiicli 
ollas the Christians of this Church as an in-siunable Treasure. Ami .so, before showin^^ 
them to the Archbisliop, they askeal him to swear never to take th-m from lb it Cliurcdw 
andh ' difl V): for tn-y f eir.'d Im nbgbt Uik ‘ lliem to Angamade, because ii is tlu- 
headquartms of Bisliopric, win iv bs Arebico-; are. And about (.thoix, liL.^ granted 

to the (Imrvli at Cranganor, {Fof. 11//', od, 1) (h- Gli/i.tians efoupldieb that 1 1 n w won^ 
lost, in tb- baud-' of the Portiigii*o‘ iii In - la^ {ory of (CrluM, uiiorean Arehbi.Lop’of ti.o 
S-rra, Mar d<wob, .fqjositcfl tic in on a e. igun o( c.nion. Ami Hr \ ^allle t be,>o so Ludilv 
}>e(MU.c in Dr m are eontained Di-ir privileges and honour’s, in whieji |];ey waul Dio Mahivar 
Kmg. over t o maiiilaiu tlunn. And (>aDi one was two palms long amf four iin^tr^y^ broad, 


J. Ij, ' Oi >11, //'-./ Orlv It' (t< (‘ g. i tji’ati't itw^fr y. 
DamO', iJ'i ir'c Barbosa, 1. ISg. 
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au:l was written eu botli .sides ; in I all three han^ fr-jni an iron ring.’’ (Gouv^ea, Joiiiada, 
IGOG, ful. 97r — U7\'- 

While I was at Qailo!!, at- th? end or Janucvrv I92d. I m.-tored to Tevaiikara, to inniiin* 
about- chose eo;)p.-r-p[cites : b.it, as in iho lim* of Fra Pajhn;, no one there knew anything 
of them. Froii) r'le ch'scaif): ion given, sonv' OU'^ in elalabar might bo able to tell us v, .hether 
the>a‘ plates are p r-^^ibiy argv of those now Ivi.own to exi^t. 

Friar Paulinns a S. Eavrholonia-^e '-ongtit in wiin f.-r the Quiljii aii:l Tevalikara plates 
lUeiLtioiied by Auipiv-iil Da Perron. He wnit.s'.— 

Hatay efacay, a Chi'sSaiiar, born at AnetAdmih and ^jcivtary at Veraprdi to Dorn 
Florentius a Jesu, Bisho]) of Areopolis, wrot*^ ifnes .;/ Sahu^. But uneertain and supposi- 
titious is a copy of tire pi i 'rir g»‘s grants di by F r L\ rameeruiiuil to the (fhrisiiaas of 
tSt. Thomas, whieli Anquetil da Perron produf-xs in ins Zcud-Avcstaj Dies, pi'el. p. elxx sqo., 
as having been reevived irom that juhest in 17oS (p. if/Vj. For : 

‘‘1. D. FiorentiuSj Bishop cf Areopolis, iu his ktter to Anquetil, does not iiiar]: the 
place vh^oice tint co])y was tak' n, urvu.iv it \...s fi-ee-ud. 

‘'2. La Crozt^ and Baulin, in his lii^Cny of the Duiniper Sx iiod (rh. 1 , j). b), tell ojjeiily 
and c-lea.rly that the ccqqrcr -plates, on vdiieii Were ivritlen the privileges of llie Christians 
granted In' Ceraniperuuial, vveiv lost tliiougn the carele^^siass of the Portuguese Procurator, 
with vlioin ?dar Jaeob the Bishop had deposited them. 8110 !! too is the general tra<lition 
of the learned iii hlalabar, 

“3. The Christians never produced this enpy before liie kiiigot Cochin and oi Tra van- 
core, wlien there vois qiv*.ition of the j^riviL'g'^s [of tl^e Chri-liainJ, of their ijifracth)r, . of the 
digiiitj- of the Christians, or the honour of the cLurehes, or >',heu any jicrsecution ivas moved 
against the churciies. 

“4. I made a diligi-nt enquiry for these prhdk ges at <i(.llani aiel eu idviiitcie, Cvlaie 
Ajiqivdil had thought these writings wmx' liiding, and I eouid uoi lind them. 

“ Tiierefore, tiiat ccqjy of the Prk.-t [MateLV is uiiccilaiu. and ^U]j]V'sitiii(ms. 'like two ape - 
eryphal letters by him : one of the BL^ssed ViiuLU dfiry, nritteu to 81. Ignatius, Patriardi 
ot Autioch, aivd anotlnu’ of the B. \ . dl. to the people of dre'^-iua, vCuieli klatav circulaii.d 
icend itnba i) as irue and genuine at \eL’aj)oli. 

Friar PaiiHniis inistakcui if he thought thmv (‘(juld not be copi- s, more or ie^^s exaci, 
of the privilf ges granted to Thomas Cana. In* 1921 ilie Ho\ . Fr. J. Paujikaian and f\Lr. T. K. 
Jo^tqjh colk'cted in a shoid tim.e 13 vc'rsi-uis t>f these- pri\it'g('>. I am airedd manv an' iiert 
geimino, and havt' been madci to air the ])jculiar \i as of the Xorllii^m agauisi tlie Southisls, 
and r/cc rersd. Oiu' ^-.uch vi rsion which eemie to lighi at Godiuuaui duriuu m\' journev would 
liave deserved heiugiaiuled at emce. Will it be siqga; S'^ed, beeame it naites the oiiaiu of most 
of the Seven Churehes of 8t. Thomi-^ am 1 altr Lbates them to Tit mva- Caua i St. Thtmuu>' claim 
Oil India is Ijiult on '^trungiu groine Is than i!i(’8^vlu Chui\‘U('s. 8aeL\ is pi%M i^^vly the of 

tb'St. Tiiomas Ciiri-tmis thai, li tlu pablieuiou of llie didereul ver-ioimof these pidvile*r(^.s 
now current were attem[)U‘d, it mi- at he \ i-wed by t>]ie srv ^ u,n td' \ I;e coiiimuiuty an attaek 
on tiudr dignity. Ailtlic old antij^athy of 8(;ut hi.-t^ and Xortliists would blaze u]) auain, ami 
who knows wludher new’ iaked ik-euueeiits would 1h;c be prodraaal ! There is still a class of 
professional bards, wlio go about the homes t-f ('iiri^Iians siuuing t lics^* pri\ it»‘gx>s, and irom 
whom valiants of the ja'ivileai s Cioakl !)(' exiracted. Wuse soug.^ should Ih' ('om pared 
tiMa->l.iled., pii)dAr 'i on ra-Ut* ou.i ma'os, and wnli >iu a)u mg ird iiu- 1 he >u>cepi ibiiitu's of 
I’.i ulii 111-' <> S. 1 ».e‘t 1« ! MM.i •, I / / O/ C , Vg ^ / m I , I I- . i V> 1 , 1 1 - 

Prom Imu I Lvn ulm-j Du IN'i eat -- .1 S ( :} ii ot liio i -r uu t»v ('hnra- 

nuiii IV'fuinal to the Suuia C'lui-liau'. Du I'. tioti .Atowcil ti\is t > u por i Mit lurh- rg who iu hah 

rortugu. oo g.ivo Imp. aii oral t mud.i! ion, which Du Ponoii producr. at paao 17.3 ot lu. hook [Z- adur x'uj 
Thic. verdun m uo way rct-ciiihlrs the roilucu-o w.iooii wliich ha > already boon aivLn.'’—rraf Man 

n. iTb ^ ‘ — o 
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certain classes of tho Christian coinmuniiy. We complain of the dearth of materials for a 
history of the Malabar Churches, The materials are plentiful. They are to be found in 
songs, religious or patriotic, in the songs of 1 he different churches, for many churelies havo 
a song of their own recording tlic-ir beginning, tlitir traditi(ms, etc. The scholars in Malabar 
now know that they can compare the present songs or vcu’sions of the privilegc‘S of Thomas 
Cana with a copy publLhed b}^ Amt net il Perron. An English translation of Du Perron’s 
contents of the plates was sent by me to 3Ir. T. K. Joseph for study and comment. The 
contents appear to be valuable. 


Eriar Paulinus’ reflect ion s ^n lay i^ktays two apoervjdial letters are unjustified. That 
2 )riest maj^ have thought these two letters genuine. They may ha \'c been current in Syria and 
i\falabarastheywcr(‘ ill the West. The Epistle of the .B. V. }J.to8t. Ignatius Martyr has only 
nine lines in the Eabrieius edition of the apocrypha. It exhorts to faith and courage. Equally 
short islludotter to the p^'ople of Mc'^sina ; it conveys an exhortation to faith and a ble.ssing. 

To su 2 :)pose tliat Malay's cojw of the privileges was supposititious is ungenerous. 
Wo cannot imagine tliat th-^ copies of th..*se privileges of Thomas Cana all derive 

from Malay's copy, or that the institution of the bards is iDosterior to Mat ay. 

Two Portuguese versions of the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

AA:' nr-^io/K Do Coutr/s versioti. 


Coquarangon seia 2)ro'^perad< > e tenha 
ionga uida c uiua cu mil amios, diuino, 
'L‘ruo de D's, forte, iierdadt-'ho, iusto, cheo 
de boas obras, raciouauei. j^txleroso sobre 
toda a tr. a, ditoso, uuyedor, glorioso, 

2)ero no minis! erio de l)*.s direitam. tew no 
Malauar na cidade gr.de do grade Idolo- 
Pejntido cTle no tepo de IMer curio de feu.ro 
no dia sei^timu do mes de Mar^o ates de lua 
cliea o mesmo Pej Coquarangon ebtando D 
Caniel[ur] chegou Thome Cananeo horn ■ 
prrci2)al e hua nao de tormina do de ucr a 
derradr.a parte de Oriente. E ueduo aleais 
homes conio cliegara forab [a] diser a Elrei. 
E ueo o mesmo Ilej, c uio e ehamou ao dito 
Thome home jorincipal, c dcsebarcou, e 
ueo diate delRej, u qual falou cu elle amio- 
auelm.te e Ihc iX)Z sobreiiome o honrar, 
o sen jwotmio, cham'idoo Coquarangon Can- 
aneo. E elle recebeo delKej esta bora e fov 
so a^iousar no seu (Fol. 87v) lugar. E el Key 
llie dell a cidade de l\lag(j(leiq)ataiiaiix p.atcMo 
E estiido o ditu Ilej nest a gr.cle p>ro> 
sperid.o foy hu dia a cai/a ao nuito, c o 
mesmo Rej etivou [o] mato todo. E cliiunou 
do pivssa a ihoiTie, o qual vco, e e.'^teue diate 
(lelRej e hora ditosa. E pergutou ElRej 
ao diuinhador. E d^pois falou ElRej cb 
Thome, q’ e(Ufiea[ria] hua cidade naqiielk^ 
mato. E respondeo aelllej^^ fazedolho p.ro 
reucTecia, e disse: Eu quero este mato p.a mi. 


Dec, 12, 1. 3, c. 5, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, 

I pp. 283-285. 

Copia da doacao quo ElRey do Malavar 

■ fi*z a Thome Cananeo. 

Cocurangon seja jjrosjxTado, c tenha longa 
Vida, e viva cein mil annos, divino servo 
do Dec)s, forte, verdadeiro, clieio de boas 
I obni'^, rack, navel, iXoderosu, (P. 284) sobre 
toda a terra, ditoso, veneedor, glorioso, 
pro>p(*ro no ministerio de Deos direitamente. 

I Ao ilalavar na Cidade do grande idolo, 
laanando elle ein tempo de Mereurio, no dia 
setimo do mc^z de Maryo antes da Lua cheia, 
o luesino R(*y Cocurangon, estando eni 
C(,rirlur. chegou Thonib Cananeo, homem 
; prineipal, cm huma luio cuni dett'rminayao 
d(' ver a derradeira ttTra do Oriente, e 
vciido'O ('hf^gir alii, derani reeado ao Key, 
(pK* o iiiandou ir p:‘rante si, fallou com elle 
amie ivotaii'ate. c Uie d'^o o sen ^iroprio iiomio 

■ cliam UK lo-se (laid por di<iut(‘ Cocurangon 
; Cauaiioo a (|ikmu I'TlUyv cUmj a Cidade Rataua 
' j).ra tudo .(’mpno E ( stando c.sto Rcy 
I ( m siia graudo tirospc'ruladc, foi um dia a 

<,MV‘i e mindou C(Tcar o mato. d'lido comsigo 
o Tij(;nie CmaiU’o, e fallou EHU'y com hum 
gran le A^rrt-logo, ([ue llm aeoiisclliou que 
d('s>o todo aqueilf^ mato, que era gi'ande, 
ao Cananeo, eoiiio fez. (pa‘ elle mandou logo 
rocar, c alimpar. Foi isto no mesmo anno, 
cm ('[uo aid a^-xirtou aos onze dias do moz 


Fjra, aliicj 
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E o Rej Iho cdccdco, e cleu p.a todo sempre. | Je Abril. E ncstc mato mandou logo o 
E logo oiitro dia aliinp< u aqiidJc^ inatu c : (.aiiauoo fabric ar liuma Jgiaq’a, cm que 

poz os olhos ncllc no iiic:=mo auiio a dc* , JuRcy iaat;ou a prinieira pedra, o a.ssim f un- 

Abril, e deo por hcraya a Thoiuo d t^jpo, e Aju alii iiuma mui arrezoada Cidade, e 

dia ditoso, e nome dcTHc-j, o qual poz o I'^r. , cIcmj a ElRey luuitus, e mui ricos presentes ; 

o *tijolo^^ p.a a Igr.a e p.a a casa de j pi-io quo o Roy Ihe (P. 285 ) ouiioedeo inais 
Tiiome Cananeo, e fez alii liua oidade a tcdo'^ -clc^ modus do instrumentos musicos, e 
e dtroii iia Igr.a c fez alii oraead no m^snr> : t')(*as as lioiiras quo so faziam ao mesmo Rey. 
dia, depois dostas Tliume nu smo b y I E eoncodoudhe mais p( d(T pora cm suas Rjdas 

aos passos del Rej o liio oiu ivoc‘(') promotes o pud.‘ I'oiu os mullioivs fazer c(*rto sinal com o 
depois disto dioo alKcj. ({' ila^ dc"^-' a 0!’!' o dM na boca. (pio su as mulliores dos Keys 
0 a sous doscdduTas a(pudla t ra. E modi- u ' ^ -doiU faztao (Jcaifoduodlio mais p^zo dis- 
dozotos o >e.'5unta v (piatri. r<aijd<is do ' l.mu) suOuo sou real, o todas as mais, como 
Eiofante, o dou ir Tin air. . r ^^us A ^il i } ’ q i ia pc\>:^(uc, <* quo i^udes.'-o pdr 

dotes p.a (udt) .a'uipK'. Jo iutoauAo :-■_ ^ J.ao' s a sou p^vo, As tr.diinuuhas que 

e dua.s oasas, (j' alli so flzcu’ad loo*'. t h(ato-. 1 ' -u'. aru a- :LUia<las iiostas pastas sain a.s 
0 aru' ire 00 sous clniuiius. o V d ^.-us ('aiuirilr .s ' soguintes ; ( adaxoir audi. Choracaru. Putan- 
e termiuos e pateos intoriuros. E cdoodoulao oliato, Cuiiu ,-o. ]j<>rtoir() mor dt* ElRey, 
setc iiiodos do in'^tL'i/iuTos muzic-os e todas Arcuudcm Cuundom. do sou Consellio, 
as honras, o falar ( 0 ? anclar ouino Rej, o Amenate, ComUan, Geruiem, Capitilo do 
nas bodas faseio as molhores ccuto sinal cd o oampo, Ciuranmala Portati Resvoramen, 
dodo na boca, (‘ cdoodoo liio pozo di^tinoto, ' Rogodor da banda do Orionte no Malavar, e 
e ornar o chad od pauos, e cdoodoulho abaiUis oulros muitos quo doixo pur fiigir prolixidadc. 
nailcs, o dobrai’ c> sandal no }>ravo, c tala r- | 
naeulo .... oal(Gd tuda parte do 11 i 
Rojno p.a todo sempre, e afura disto ciiioi* 1 
tribiitos a Thuiuo, e a sua gcra^ad, e a stuis 
cdfedcrados p.a liomds o p.a mulluuvs e p.a 
[to]d[os] sous par^'tos e aos f.os do sua lei ' 
p.a todo sompro. O dilo Rej d .sou nomo o ' 

deu testemurilias estos prineipos .... | 

{The real as above in the tran-^latlon.) : 

{T ) t, I (L) 

THE TXTERPRETA'riOX OF THE UPAXISADS. 

Hv lAIRSir CHAXOli V JiHA1TA> rjAKJiHb :.I A , F] L, 

[Co/tf ( /uif 'l from P2.) 

Wc have seen tlius far tliat the luaiUKU' in which Deusson and others are building a 
ynoleni phdo-ophy oi tlie fr inq)li(‘s a more or loss arbitrary choice and not free 

from a3)ibiguity. It is further open foqu ^^tiori v/luAher a moTern pliilosoj)liy of the Cpani^irh, 

asdistiuguidiofl from,anda> in'lei)eiideiil of, t lie To/ i^uot altogether an anomaly, 
]<\Hliug to lUMutcuahal noSoonec'qtir wis. We euight imt to forget lliat the attempt of I)ou>sen 
nu;l others is not ilu‘ ('•iilievl ettc'inpt 1(^ coii-triuT a pldlo^opliy out of the T^pnnUida. The 
\ idnnta-^iifra^ tlu'iu'^elvc's are aoiutlior such aUc'mpt--t!ie ino^t important, the ino-:t 
(tLissieal and tii- mod au- norimliro of sueh aUemj)ts. Our analysis of tlie situation, it 
may h(‘ lioptsl, has giwu us thi'^ \\ llmt t!i * pli!noo})hy of tlie U paal^nih cs it is u-uallv 
])resented to us is not, sinctly speehiiig, a lioniogeueous system. Either we have tlie philo- 
sophy of this or tliat grr)up of T/.e' lUmh—w group, be it rtaiKUiibered, formed more* or le^s 
according to our ta^teg or aeeoiding to materials available to us ;— or we have wliat is 
incorpoi’ated in the [ nJnnlfh<;)f Tlie most aut!umti(‘ and historical phi]oso[)hy of the 

'i'lus Word, bltirml intliotrM. ivj'caii'd aiuro clear'} iu the niargiji, 
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is xvbat is contained in tlicsi'c If we take the liberty of going beyond the 

>b’a//v/.\ V, e may llnd ourvelves landed in a con^' ries of [jliilosophies, instead of being blessed 
vvirii a h'uer su:ikesis. 

Ev'rn tla‘ iiitu’pretatioii that wo ilnd in tlie was a gradual growth. We have evi- 

ck“i;ce wltliin li:a themselves tliat the interpretatiriii of the U pa.itf'ids attempted 

rheicin was not a sudden discovery which jiasheci from the brain of one man ; on the con* 
ire.ry, v'c liw e e/:dence tluit it ^v.l: a gradual am:l p.nhaps a slow jn’oeess, which ultimately 
Luiminalcd in t’le s\>tein that we lind in the Ahd/va.v 

The nachus of this sv-'lem is of eoar^e those S'lLris which refer to speeinc texts of the 
an.'l ini j_ grot ihcm. Th.' texts are not /e/yued in the but th? commentators 

arc aim - 1 alwavo an nilnious as to which of the texts the author of the Salrus has in view in 
any particular ])!ace. 'rims >' V.vjs i. h 2:h etc , refer to specihe texts ; but it is interesting to 
rote that, t^ioiwli tiicy otii ■’ / J-e h>Lhjno to dhfernic "alioo’s. both >Sankara and Raminuja 
in cxplainiii the a:id s' n'hr* S' /h-ws Mnaot-C e Ini' )-i wlthnat exception, the identical 
pa-- 'e ;s of the / V ' ' ' • 

Tic M' ,,t i wwjWv'hdioii, Co \,c wco' . e.ying, urn tli<' nncl^nw of thf' system. The 

A''''ar>' vAiicii (h 1 rVnncnm of thoiinlu ,.nd aiwuipt to ivtulethcm 0. ■/., ii. i. 1. etc.), 

are h. eicahy an add<.d budiv-s to 'Lhe system^ and chronologicaljy, nia}^ have been later. It 
may even ]j 0 ,-u|;oo>cd liiat ilic-e latter iSdl/'a-- increased in number and variety, as attacks 
beuan to be mar.lc nn jn the sgvLxm from diuerent (jUcUicrs. 

Even so far as tlicinterpretation of the ,Shd/ws go, there are signs of a gradual growth. In 
tliifereat eoimectiom. the authrjr of the iwd-rs to f'wrb'er authorities by name, obviously 

imjdying that tliLre iiave been other iiiteroreLcrs cd' th(‘ Lbxuii^adic texts before liim. Thus 
in Si'-f/d i. k :M- (t srq,. tiie author propoms to a.-cerLahi llie meaning of ('l/n^do'jqa. v. 11, 
oe/'C'Lil:v the ex^nve-iou ' Yaiduuiara ’ ii->ed therein (c/. Sankara and Ramanuja); and iuei- 
dentally he refei ^ to tin ec other earlier interpreters, viz., Jaimini (i. ]. 2S), .Vniiaratliya 
(1. i. '!,)). and al-o Badari (i. k 30)— the last being the name of his father (c/. Panini, iv. i. 
101 ). 

Again, in i. 4. 19 d scy., while deciphering tlio meaning of the word ' Atman * in BdiadCi’ 
ri iijai'd Up., iv. o. b (rf. ^^ankara, Ramanuja and Vallablia), he again refers to A^lmarathya 
(!. 4. 20) a lid al-o to Avudulomi (i. 4. 21) and Kahalndma (i. 4. 22). 

There are two other teachers to whom a reference is made in the Sidras. These arc 
K npndjini (iii. I. 9) end Atreya (hi. 4. 44). The llrst is referred to in connection with the 
inter’ jretat ion of Ike pa'.-ae/y UiUhidn pjn, v. R). 7 : and the second name is cited in counec- 
lion vitli a particular doctrine involved in ]/amagC‘S hlce Br. Up. i. 3. 2'^, CJt. ii. 3. 2, etc. 
All the-e refercaecs sliow that the autlior of the was heir to a more or less 

iiLibrokcn tradition of interpretation of the Lh)cmi-adic texts. 

R(wid<.*s 1he-e of Badarayana and tlu' antlioi'ifies rpioted by lihn, other attempts 

ut inti rpreta fioe of tla* Upd/iiqdd also ap[)ear to liave been m.idc. Por instance, tluTc is u. 
O'ki c d- ■ I t!i(' r/'f-ffiid, wliich devotes soviU'.d of it > eliapbns to an iiitcr[)retation and 
. mnm r-’ dion of Uie tcaeliiuus of some of tli ‘ leading Upifr^'id-y. TIu'si' stray attmiipts 
i.ia / !; ’V ' I'r- ‘ i oa lewy lr>\e‘ f(i]k)\\ed tke' X'-Z/v/v of Be lareyana : but tluy hav(‘ all been 
i - ■ 4 emi O' c.l.n.] si jiy tbe o' /'/'us. An I to-day llw-e A i\‘pn'-.e:)l the aenui of all 

tr<idirio;! d atlcnpjW o, umdeni an Imediicval India to und"’’ kind ;ral to (‘\piain (he (^junii- 
'id-. iV.ve X', e ■]y I'ljit to (A^crloulv this e!’- ’f- d attempt in bnddinu onr ov/n th-ories ? 

AVe ] ive pinh.tps been encoiiragivl in sueii aii awenija by tl. !liv(ap('ne(‘ of views of tlu' 
iui'Tpaa i ] -: of ill f' A,< '/v/s’. Rut w(‘ should not iaainro (he[,u t th d < v eii tiuwe di\'erg<‘nl iiiU'rpre- 
t.'is, iht'iigh tiuy had llicir (jwn individual .^ystonw to built k yi't took tiieir start invariably 
loan die >Sf//m,v. 4 l>t‘y know tlic texts of the Ujjd/i/'’dfh veil enough. Di'ussmks state- 

iiumt tlait Sankara ' luid in his hands no collection of tia adids ' {ap. ciL, j). 31). is mi deadiug. 
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It cannot be insinuated tiiat Sankara did not know the rpank;a/h‘ he was quoting troni ; 
Deussen's meaning seems to be that Sankara regarded the f'pani^(wl<i ' as still forminix the 
concluding chapters of their respect iv'c Brahman \ and that he was, therefore, wrong. Even 
if this be Deussen's contention, it is difficult to support him. The UpanUads came to be re- 
garded as independent books very much later than the date (jf their birth : and some oi them 
still continue to ))e regarded as the cf)iicluding chapters of their respective Brdh mana’^ \ 
Deussen gives no reason for thinking that originally they were not part ot a Brdhrmna or a 
text.- In some cases no doubt the has been lost, though the correspond- 

ing JJ panUad has been preserved. At least one U pan had. viz., the tm. forms part of an 
important Mantra text (oc. the White Yajus). So. the tendency to regard the I panhads 
as independent products implies a defiance of all accepted tradition and is not so easily 
supported. This is, however. b\' the way. [^^7- dahainhshtra. ii. 1. 33j. 

It cannot but be conceded that the c^jinmeiitators of the Patras knew the text^ of the 
Upanhads and knew them no less than we do Yet. each having his own system of thought 
to develop, all of them — Sankara and Hamanuja and Vallabha and ^ladhva — build their sys- 
tems on the The Shtran were not le^arded as rrrealrd like the Upaninid* : their 

authority was only the authority of a great name : it was not absolute and infaMibie. The 
Sutras thems(Tves refer to earlier inter[)reters of the texts. And just as befon* the Si/fras. 
independent interpreters of the texts proceeded on tiieir own lines, there wa'> ]u^thiD^ for- 
bidding a similar procedure after the Shtras. They were not part of the sacred text-. Just 
as a modern interpreter ignores the Sutras and puts his own meaning upon the ti^xts, Sankara or 
Ramanuja or Vallabha might have done exactly the same without being guilty of heterodoxy. 
In fact, Sankara and several others have commented on tlie U pan isads as inde])(‘ndenr books 
and as the ultimate sources of Vedautic knowledge. VfT when they had to build their 
systems of philosophy, they took the Sutras as the tf>inmon foundation. thouLfh there was 
nothing to bind them to sueh a procedure. This is an important and intcTc-tnur fact : 
and its significance should iiave been sufficiently >t rested 

AVe should recollect in this connection that tlie Vfdduta i.s the most orthodox, the most 
sacred and the most Brahma nical of all the philoso])hie‘^ of ancient India. The so-called 
Ksatriya oritiin of th(' panisid-s an iin])r<'>ven hy 2 )othesis : the h pa n tnuh aiv a- mtetrral 
a part of the Brahma nical culture as the Vrdds themselvc'-. And the Vidduta i< the sv.stem 
that IS Imilt (exclusively on sacred texts (e/. Sutra, ii. J. J 1). It is tl.e system that paid tin* 
greatest homaue to the ewthodox Brahma nieal organisation of caste [rar.ja) and stages of 
life t^Cisranah- (17- Sulra^^ : i, 3, 34 . lii. 4. 17, Ifi : etc.) .\nd this is the s\>t(Mn in which th(^ 
continuity of Vedic cultun^ has been pn^served most of all This eharacteri-wtion of the 
Vedanta is not alfceted hy the fact that the Pu rni-mhndihsd of J aim ini is an equally ortho- 
dox system, beimr also based on sacred texts and beiim enneerned with the interpndation 
of another section of Vedie literature. In spitc^ of ditierenee in the valiif' a'^'^iuued to Karma. 
the system of Jaimini cannot claim to be mon ortliodox tliaii the V ddnla. On tlu' contraixq 
the Wddnta may rightfully claim that it is a necessary complement to th<' ^^y'^tem ot fiaimini. 
which is, therefore, incomplete in itself. 

The Purrn-mhnddtsd has beam the ])hiloso])hical back-urouiid ol tie* which 

late the rituals and cxttTual formalities of the n4iirious life (.>f a Hindu. It i< ba-ed mi the 
Brdhmanas. to explain which it emjfioys canons (4 intiTjindation eniniciatcal bvit-e!t. It is 
certainly not opposed to the Vrdas: and to that extent it V of cours(‘ orthodox : .and the 
advocates and supporters of this system to this day have Inaai far moiv nuimu’ou- than those 
of th(‘ Vedanta. But it has ignored the I > pan i sad s—noi a negligible branch (4 tie* rt'vealed 
literature. It had to ignore them, because tinur attitude towards Vedic Iaturg\ not 

2 D‘*»Ksoii, ho\ve\er, f>\j)ressps a nioflitiea \ u w .xho^t thl^ matter in the IiitT’nHiu t.. hi- 

t'i' Vffldrta 
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tree from .>us 2 -)icjon. Aiul tliat u a - exataly the ^truniz point of tlie Vuhhita. The VuUmfa recog- 
nised the system of pfaimini. even tjiiot('d from him and th(‘ texts on tvhicli his system was 
based : hut at tJie same time, (‘xpo'^ed it> limitation'^. Besides, the Vrdnnta geWQ full weight 
to the V i)(ut(^n<.h. It thu^ ineluded nior(‘ of tin* \’edie loi‘e within its scope than any other 
^\>tem. 

[n the Vnldnta-^iitra-~, the more or less unhrolviai eontinuity of interpretation of the 
fjpa; 'pi<h has fcnind a perfect form of expression. Thj'^ why all subsequent system-build- 
ers cf the Vedanta School. instea(.l of goinu straii^lit To th(> original sources in the V panhads, 
wi.iCh tJu‘y knew wc'II enough.— preferred to build on tin' common and undisputed foun^ 
dath u ot the 

Tile ]>re-tiee of t[ie>e Sa/ms of Bridara\ana \\a^ uni<jue. The authontati\e ehaj-acter 
of In- interpretation ot th(‘ rpa)ii'iad'< is furtheu’ evirlimei'd by tlu' faet tlmt (‘\'en those who 
did n-'t. sti'ictiy .-peakine’, belong to the Vnidtiffi School. (■oicnd( ?“ed him woll worth quoting. 
And Hi> autlionty was r^ometimes enough fora })hiio^opliieal tiMun, In tlie Hhjihh-^tdra-^ of 
Sanfhl\M. we find copious references to the Sfifnv^ of Badarayana. Thu'-. Samlilya i. i. 4. 
i. 2. 17, li. 1 4, and iii. I. 7 refer respectively to Vahudn-^idru^ i. [. 7. i. 1. 1. iv. 1. 3, and i. I 2. 
Besides. SvajniO'^vara. the commentator of ^andilya. (piotes s(‘veral other Sfiira'^ of Badara- 
3 'ana in tlie course oi elucidating liis autlnn* Original S/v/Z/s al>o are quoted : but Badara- 
yana '< authority i'^ not r^nly lU'vt^r challenged, but h[< interpretation is epioted a]>]>rovingiy : 
and thi':. in spite of the* fact that hi"' SV/zy/s were not considered ' Ajiauruseya ' or as ot 
non-humaii origin. This show'-' the* unshakeabic position that the Sfdras had established for 
themselves. 

it is no doul^t true that by no stretch of imagination can the be understood to 

lefer to all the U panintd^. But that in itself ought to be a warning to us against taking the 
liberty of forming any group that we lika* of tin* f^panhrid,^ and then basing a philosoj>li\' 
upon it. If the Snlras have avoided reference to any of the f^panipid’'^. the C[uestion ought 
to bt' decided first how far they are entitled to our eemsideration at all, before admitting 
their claim to contribute to a philosophy of the F pftin‘<ad^. It is an admitted fact that a large 
number ot the Upayumds owe their origin to si'Ctarian movements — that is to say, to a re- 
crudescence or innovation of seet-deities and their cults. And some of the again arc 

but ol¥-shoots of the original texts of Brainna-ctdfjd, These latter say very little that is ori- 
ginal, he., very little that is not found in the enrlier and more authentic U panhads. {([f\ 
JJeussen, op. ciL. [). D.) For instance, the Mahnrdkya-upyinhaiL as the very name signi- 
fies, is only an elucidation of the experience implied in the ‘ great saying ' (inahnrdkya) of 
I ddalaka in Ch. Up. vi. 8, viz. ' Tattvamasi ’ — That thou art’. U panhads of this 
class have little to contribute towvirds building u{j a jihilosophy of the V peny imds . And as to 
those that are unmistakeably sectarian, obviously theyiiave no right to take a share in the con- 
>t I notion of a philosophy of BrdhfUfi^rdhfd . For instaneig what right has the Rudraha-jabdla- 
>>pi!ii=iad. — which, as the ver\' name inqilies, is but a dissertation on the efficacy of w^earing 
a rudrdk^a (the berry of tin* Eleocai jius), a [leculiar kind of seed, which is worn on the arm 
or neck or ear by certain orthorlox people — what riglit has such a book as this to be considered 
in ('onneetion with the construction of a ph ilo'=<ophp of the U ponhod’S i 

Upviflently some* of the Upaiidad’'^ have to he excluded from our consideration in build- 
ing up a philosopiiy of the ('pnnKadx. As to which should be excluded and which not, the 
Sidoix^ wo contend, are our bf‘st and most authentic guide. Our choice is practically limited 
to .he b pam^cuU, to which tin* Sdtra^ have been or can be understood to have 
retkrred. 

Xow, that being so, is there any other philosophy of the UpanUady^ but what is coii- 
tai., j in the Sutras of Badarayana I Is there anything in the Upaaimds which has not been 
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touched upon by the Si(fra< ^ Or. is there anythinir in the Salra^ for which the authority 
ot <oine text or other of the Upant^ads cannot be cited I These facts warrant us in eonohul- 
inii that the most scieiititic and historically the inoNt accurate interpretation of the 
rifnh .s to be looked for in the Sutrn^i of Badarayana. They contain the entire philosophy of 
the r pa a hads in a iiut'^hell. 

vVe shall probably be confronted here with the objection that the Sntra^ do not tell their 
own TCoMuing and commentators have differed as to w1iat they exactly mean. Our answer 
to th:< i^ that modern interpreters of the f aho hav(‘ differed . end the C(nnmenta- 

t(»rs the Sdiras have not differed so hopelessly that notiiiim (-(anmon can he hnind in them, 
(hi contrary, in most e.-sential things, they agree. The nne^t imj)ortant points in which 
they lisaeiree are questions regarding the rcrdity of tin* individual soul anc^„ tlie world, and 
eom*r pientjy their relation wath Brahma to tiu causality of Brahma the eoin>e of tin' 

evo!u:;on of the world, the meaii'^ fur the attaiiimeiu of Brahma and similar things. th(*n‘ 
little, if anV; difference between one school and another. Even in ca-'^es wdiere tliey (litter, 
they tnote mo.stly the same passages from the Upa)tt^ad^ and ditfer only in the construction 
put aoon them, just modern lutei-prctci’s do with roiiird To ])a^'-aucs of the L pani^ntd'-. 
SuivjV. we do not avoid Mieh diffVi-cnee'^ i)\' <imi>l\' o\'<*Tl()okine tlu” Siitra'^. 

Amain, a^ to tin* pa^'^atre-' meant in any particailar Sulrn. tlie eoinmentators <how' little, if 
any. .ivergenee at all If a eomnieiilatf)r could >ay that in a [larticuiar Sdfm {'^ay. i. :] I2j. 
uiv- t trticular passage wa^ meant rather than anotlier, it w ould s(*rve Iin jiurpose as the expon(*nt 
of a particular theory better than otIu*rwi''(*. A et curiously eunuali. by a S//fnt he und(*r- 
stands reference to the sidf-same texts as his adversary, anrl has to di'^tinguish liiui'^elt 
from his ojiponent only by the meaninir read into tlu' j>a''>age''. Had Deussen been a wan* 
of 'das striking agreement among the eoinmentators id the Naov/s to the texts referred to 
by 'dv.m, he w'oiild not havt* ('xiu’es^c'd any doubt as to the fact that the exclusion of eertain 
from the Sfifras- or, ratlu'r. tin* limitation of tht* *Sbi//v/s- to ^ome only of the [ jta- 
/oXaX — wasnotdiK'to Sankara or to any other eonimentat(U' individually (virh Deus^en. ojt. 
eh., p. o2), but to tradition already firmly establislied and senipulously adhered to. and never 
departed from afterwards. And if he had known it may well be doubted if he would have 
thought it worth his while to venture upoit a sej^aratc philosophy of the Upaniiiad^‘ at all. 

It is remarkable that if wx* adh(*re to the ])ro])er text<, we arrive at more or less the same 
(x^neijsion which the have reached. To take* one (‘xanijile : Deussen in his philoso]iliy 

oi th‘* Upnnl<rt(i'< discusses the doctrine of transmigration (]v :W2) : he refers there to tlie 
ideir.eai passages (riz. ('h. v. 3- in ; Bt\ vi. 2 : Kan^, i. 2 : (‘te ), to wdiicli the Sutras refer (r/. 
Suhit iii. 1). And Deiis'-en's own Volnnia also gives the identical version. This shows that 
there is little justification for thinking of a separate philosophy of the U pan iMtds as distin- 
guished from the >y.-^t(*m of the Vatd nfa^sdtra-^ Or. to put it diherently, the most correct 
and '.ientifi(‘ interpretation of tlie Philosophy of tin* rpani^ad^ i- to he traced in th(* Sutras 
of Bldarayana. ddiey constitute tin* most rational starting jioint for all who would know 
the light meaning c^f th(* Upanhads. 

The Sutras constitnti* an important landmark in the history of the interpretation of the 
f^p(i:u<tads. All the threacN of earlier interpretation are gathenal up in them and are W'ovcn 
into a fabric iqion which all sul>>e<{iU‘nt thinkt*rs of the school liave rested their ductrine>. 
ft fj not (UfHeult--and ci'rtainly not im])ossil)l('— to get at tiie true meaning of the Sutras^, 
Idle commentators agrei* as to tlie passages of the ( ' pfou^ad that are ref(*rred to in anv of 
the Sidra<( ; they generally ditTer only as to what the-e actually mean. In some case's, no 
doubt, a difference also exists among them as to the meaning of a Sutra itself : and sometiim's 
(“vea a Sutra is admittc'd by om*. but is rejected by another ; and occasionally they also di^. 
agree as to how a particular Sutra should be coastructed But the-e are very rare instances 
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and do not present insuperable difficulties. And in spite of these minor difference-, a gene- 
rally admitted common system of thought can be deciphered in the Stilras, even atiain^t the 
manifest diversities of vie\v>s of the commentators. In most cases, the difference ot view is 
due to the cryptic and equivocal character of the L'panisadic texts themselves , and ^uch 
differences, we repeat, we cannot escape by attempting our own interpretation. 

These‘ considerations lead but to one conclusion : A philosophy of the Upanmul- as dis- 
ttn(fui'<hcd from the 2 )hilosophy of the Veddnla-sCitra-i, is either meaningless or is not neces- 
sary. It is lial)ic to be misconstrued. We are certainly free to dilate upon the text- of the 
Upanimd^ or u])on any individual book of this literature : but a pkilosopfty of the Vpanhiuh 
cannot be something other than the philosojffiy of the Vedanta, No such philo-ophv has 
been attempted in India after the Sidra^ of Badarayana. Independent thinkers mu-t have 
needed it, and would certainly have attempted it, if they had only felt that such an attempt 
was justifiable. And in modern times, a philosophy of the Upani^ads involves an arbitrary 
selection of text's and has less justification for ignoring the authority of the Sntra-b, For any 
philosophy of the UpanUads, therefore, the indispensable nucleus is to be found in the 
of Badarayana. 

It is not suggested here that the Vpankads should remain a sealed book fur u>. We 
have every right to study them — to scrutinise their literary merit and the suirgestions tliev throw 
out for the construction of philosophies. They are the fountain-head that has continued 
to feed all the currents of Vedantic thought in India: and as such their value is immense. But 
theXT/b-a"* of Badarayana are the sheet-anchor for any stable philosophic of the Vpanhad^. 

BOOK-NOTICE. 

nVcXiRficrv by Lund, C.W.K. the Or. .Skold makes some plueioIuoicaJ 

Oleerup : J.ondon, Humphrey :Milfor‘, Oxford , remarks on the etymolopos of '■ Xirulcfft, n< 

I niversiy IVess ; and comes to an important conclusion: *' 1 think we 

It IS not ea^y to review a V(Mjahulciry. hut Dr- ' Imvo the ri^ht to state that the vej'uaciil.ir or Yaska’p; 
Hannes Skuld has ;;ivcn m thi- hook something , tunc must have Ixhr Middle Indian, and it Mould 
more. it consists of twf) parts, philological and ha\e heon -^urprwmg if it had not been -n ' 
gIossari<il. in the first part he has striven to 

t-stablish the nature of ilie relations ot tiie XiriiJcta .. \ ‘U ds an Appendix rm t fie \ariuus 

with the Vedie literature, and has taken Roth's ^ principal and th^'u tackles 

..Cl.tiou a. th- <.f bis .uvost.gatun, fin.l his 

Taking the Xin/kta to he a running eoinmentary ■ ct the oa- 3 , reading, tor there are no 

on an old h^t ot Vedir work-, whir-h is now called ^ fhau sixtem aTbitjar\ -ign- attached to tht' 
XlrjhanhJf^r Xaiq}ia,.hil:n, Dr. Skold rhscusses that 7:h. which.’reUte 

li'.-t ot ( oinmemorati\'e word-, < authorship, its ■ uxtoi matiou or other about it. This .systeni 

i'elation to Vedie word> and U'l reiensjon. He then piintino, but apt to catch tht' unwary : 

<hscu— • - the Xu?fl:(n a- a nddmfn, and follows ihi- ' up (»ne wuid in whieh i u'a« interester! 

With an account of the materials has examined foj' * h\ a -ign attaciitHl that u wa- "a jinmarN 

the {lurpose in kh pages of rc-eareli of extraordinarv- uoid U vmologisi il. Another -lU oi wor<I^ 

jiatiencM ami nunulene-is. Alter tlu- eimic^ a discu-- *** '' hn h I w.is also inttu’e-ti'd wa-J in the -amo rat< - 
Sion cd the mateiial m :>0 page- ot ev,eu depfier exrc j)l that one ot them wa- sluavn h\ anothei 

research VVe are then taken withiumdi If'arning in ' f/rfp(U Ifrjontf non in the Ri^^ " .Vftei 

ton ehapteis through the t(‘stimony ot J'atanjah aiul * bree turther explanatory notes i>r. Skold cjvt's tit* 
the ndation ot the Xirnkht to tin* li ' ijirnOln;atd. \ > ihonnn Btfpnolotpf'o hlfO'idafornin il-elr. 

tin- [>r. Skold ask- Imn.-elf the xpiestion , •be ahovt> remarks form ot (..mse hm .i \crv m- 
\\a- \ a-ka a nmnikta,, a (juobtinn which has Ix'- adequate sur\’f*y ot a rleep reseandt mo-t eon-eitui 

corni‘ ner-e-;^ary to him in eon-eqii,.nee of hi.s own ' Piously eoiiductetl. but 1 -liaJI have reached m\ 
rcsearc'h Alter minute mve-tigation he arrives at ^'bjeet if 1 have succeeded tliereby m drawing th.* 

the o{)inK.n that Indian toidition is tiglu in attri- 'i-Ttention oi siholars tliereto. .\t au\ r<ite uithiii 

butuig the ^irukta to \ aska, so tar as it is a com- halt an hmir ot t lie book corning into my hands 

mentary on the ynfjantai ah. and that lie liad a haiul • bad extracted from it and reeor<Ied two items ot 

in the whole of it as it now exi-ts. Xext, after information winch J had l)een looking foi 

ilealmg with ” the V> ddrtharlipM of about 1180 and r 'r, ,,,,, „ 
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THOMAS CANA. 

By T. K. JOSEPH. B.A.. L.T. 

Thomas Cana is the greatest hero and benefactor of the Malabar Christians. He is also 
said to have been the Prime Minister^ of Cheraman Perumal, the Emperor of IMalabar. 

The tradition of the 8t. Thomas Christians of Malabar has it that, while their Church was 
in a chaotic condition for want of bishops and leaders, the Bishop of Urahai (Edessa) was 
asked in a dream whether he was not son y for the distress and ruin of the flock in Malabar 
which the interrogator had earned by his death. The Bishop then told this dream to the 
Catholicosof Jerusalem,- who, on consultation with the wise men of the place, determined to 
send Thomas Cana the honourable merchant residing in tlie city, to Malabar for information. 

He set sail and landed in Cranganore, where he found certain Christians wearing crosses hang- 
ing from their necks. Having gathered from them their past history and learned that they were 
sorely in need of bishops, he soon loaded his vessel with what j>epper and other merchandise he 
could procure, hastened home and delivered the strange news to the Catholicosof Jerusalem. 

Subsequently, with the permission of YustMius. Patriarch of Antioch,^ the Catholicos 
sent with his blessing to Malabar, Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, several priests and deacons and 
a great many men, women and children — four hundred and odd in all — under the leadership 
of the merchant Knayi Tomma. 

All these, after a safe voyage, landed in Cranganore in a.d. 34o. And ''the people of 
the Kottakka^'aH community and the Christians called Dhariyaykkal of the sixty-four 
families,” all came together and received them and acknowledged Mar Joseph from Jerusalem® 
as their Bishop. And the affairs of the Church were properly managed by Tomma (Thomas). 

He also obtained from the Emperor land and high social privileges, as well as a 
copt^er-piate document to that effect on Saturday, 29th Kumbham (Aquarius) of the above- 
mentioned year, on the seventh day of the moon and in the sign Cancer, (The tradition 
in these five paragraphs is recorded on pp. 88-91 of It tup's Sjjrian Christian Church of 
Malabar^ in Malayalam). 

The 72 high social privileges which Thomas Cana obtained from the Emperor are used 
oven to-day. Besides these, he got 18 low castes.® like barbers, carpenters, bow- makers, 
bards, toddy- drawers, etc., to serve the Christians and be under their special protection from 
the molestation of other castes. (See my Malabar Christian Copper -Plates y eh. 9.) Thomas^ 
the merchant prince, is also said to have presented the Emperor with one nail (measure of 

Observations by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

1 How could wo substAutiate that Thomas Cau.i Wris tlic P.-iuinars l^rnne Minister ? That brings 
his story nearer tliat of Frumentius and Edesius. 

2 How is it pro\ed that, as Mr. T. K. Jt)seph states in auc»ther pap^^r on Thomas Cana, this was the 
0th Patriarch of Jerusalem ? Fr. MoU'^errate notes in l.lTft tliar the Syrian Bi'^hops ot his time were very 
fond of connecting the^mselves somehow with Jerusalem. It i^ave them a special standing of honour. His 
words are: ‘‘the greater numl>er of the bisliops .and priest-?, wiiom they call ca.ri/a in Syrian ha\e pas.sed 
through Jerusalem b< Jure they come from there ” (Babylonia). [The Patriarchs of Jerusalem have the 
designation ‘fifth Patriarch,’ which does not mean the fifth among the Patriarchs of Jerusalem. — T.K.J.] 

3 This mention of the Patriarch of .Vritioch is, I think. sul)>:;e<|uent to the arrival of the Jacobites into the 
country. Land's An^rdota Sifrin''a. vo\. 1, I>'yden, lSti2. p, 1 S2. ijuoting Swanston, JR AS., IT, gives 
Kustathius, Bishop of Antioch. Eustathius of Antioch wns dt posed ar the Onmcil of Antioch in a.d. 330, 
and died in exile at Trajanopolis in Thrace in A.n. .300. Cf. Bard-^n hewer'. Patrolo*jy, 1008. pp. 216, 2o2. 

^ What means KuttakkAyal ? Perhaps Parur, Kottakavu ? What is the meaning of Kottakavu ? 
(Kotfakkayal (=zfnrt lake), or correctly K6t*^akkrivu (rrfort grove) is Parur. —T.K.J.] 

5 Does It tup's Ht-dori! say that Mar Joseph of PMessa was from J*^rusalem ? [Yes.] 

® Gouvea has something about the castes which had to serve the Christians by order of the Perumal of 
d'homas Cana, and who had even to become or nm amf)ck, for t heir .sake. I hope tt) extract some 

other time from Gouvea all that he has alx^ut Thomas Cana and the two Bishops, Mar \abro niul Mar 
Prodh. [Gouvea'a passage on Thomas Cana has already l>ee.n extiaeted by Fr. llosten in the Jnd Ajp for 
July 1927.— T.K.J 1 
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capacity, about 20 c. in.) of precious stones for his crown, and to have helped him with 
money in his battles. 

The Emperor once pressed the artisan caste to give one of their girls in marriage to his 
washerman. The artisans could not but submit to this indignity. But during the marriage 
festival they killed the washermen assembled there by secretly crushing them under the 
marriage shed S23ecially contrived for the purpose, and absconded in a body to Ceylon. 
And Thomas is said to have saved the situation by inducing the strikers to return to the 
Emperor, (See my Malabar Christian Copper -Plates, pp, 93-94.) 

Here are authentic specimens of the peculiar titles and privileges which Thomas Cana 
and the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar obtained by the Emperor's letters patent : (1) the 
title of ‘ the Emperor's Own Merchant/ (2) seven kinds of musical instruments, (3) palanquin, 
(4) elephant, (5) bodyguards, (6) cloth for walking along upon, (7) royal umbrella, 
(8) lingual cheers by women, (9) lamp lit by day, (10) carj^et, and (11) sandals. Nos. 2-9, 
besides others, form the paraphernalia of a procession. Most of these are even to-day used 
in the j^rocessions of the Malabar Syrian Christian Bishops, The palanquin and the 
elephant, as dignified or stately means of locomotion, have become very antiquated and 
ludicrous, and have been replaced by phaetons, landaus and motor-cars. 

An English translation of the original document given to Thomas Cana is found on 
p. 139 of the Travancore State Manual, vol. 2. See also do Couto's Da Asia, 12th Decade, 
last part, p. 283, for another, in Portuguese. 

In 1544, Mar Jacob, the then Bishop pawned the two original copper-x^lates for 200 
reals to the Portuguese in Cochin. The translation made for them is very probably what 
we find in the above two books. The plates are now missing ; but, according to the Bev, 
H. Hosten, S.J., and Rev. H. Heras, S.J., they may be in the Torre do Tombo ot Lisbon, or 
in some old Franciscan Convent of Portugal.” The Malabar Christian community will be 
extremely obliged to the person who will discover these plates and send to the writer 
(Trivandrum, Travancore, South India) printer’s-ink impressions (half a dozen copies) of the 
inscription on them. 

Wanted 

Ttlt: Ancient Copper-Plates of Thomas Caxa 

NOW SUPPOSED TO P>E IN PORTUGAL. 

(See also ray Mafjna Charta of the Malabar Christians, in the Asiatic Review of April 
1925, pp. 290-304.) 

The traditional date a.d. 345 may be correct. The copix^r-plates of Thomas 
Cana, it recovered, will certainly help us in ascertaining his date. Will the name of the 
Patriarch YustMius given above help us ? 

Tradition says that a copy of the muniment granted to Thomas Cana was about the 
samc‘ time inscribed on a large granite slab and set up at the Northern gat(‘ ot the Cranganore 
temple for the information and guidance of the public. Some time before 1781, Adriaan 
Moens, the Dutch (roveruor of Cochin, tried his best to discover this stone, but in vain. On 
the 12th of February, 1924, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., our modern Yule, who was touring 
Malabar in eager search of pre -Portuguese Christian antiquities there, discovered in Cran"^ 
ganore a big stone slab 6 ft. X SJ ft. with about 19 lines of inscription in ancient Malabar 
characters. This, like the philosoj^her's stone, suddenly became the supreme object of 
attention of the Malabar Bishops and Christians, For they thought this was the reputed 
lithic counteri^art of the Thomas Cana plates. I have, however, partially deciphen‘d the 
last three lines of the record, of w hich three alone I got an estarapage, and havt‘ found that 
the record says that the Queen of P rumaUam. pcriiaps of the (’ochin royal family, made 

arrangements for the daily supply of a spc^eificd measure ot rice to the temple at 
Kuuuur. ' 
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There is a small, eiidogamoiis group of ancient Christians in Malabar, called Tekkum- 
pakar (literally, those of the Southern side), or Southists.*^ They have scarcely any marriage 
relations with the Northists, the rest of the St. Thomas Christians. The appellations Northists 
and Southists came into existence because, it is alleged, in the new town of Makdtayar^ 
Patlanam foimded by Thomas Cana, 400 shops of the former were constructed in the northern'^* 
row and 72 of the latter in the southern. There are several points of difference between the 
Northists and the Southists in customs, manners and physical features. (It tup's History, 
op. cit., pp. 92-94.) Foreign characteristics like blue eyes and brovm facial hair arc noticeable 
in some of the Southists, while there are others among them who do not differ at all from the 
Northists in bodily features. 

‘ Cana ’ in ^ Thomas Cana ' is not, I think, the place Cana of Galilee where Jesus Christ 
turned water into wine. (John, 11. 1.) To my mind, Thomas Cana means Thomas the mer- 
chant. The Syriac root kno means to get, to buy, and kdnoyo, one who gets or buys. The 
old annals and songs of Malabar state that the four hundred^® foreigners who colonized 

7 The terms Suddists and Nordists derive from French writers, from * Nordistes ’ and ‘ Sudistes/ 

‘ Suddists ’ with two d’s is highly objectionable, as it tends to hide its origin. [The Latin term is Gens 
Suddistica, — T. K. J. ] 

5 Do Couto (Dec. 12, 1. 3, c. 1, Tom. 8, Lisboa, 1788, pp. 271-27.3) has a very curious itinerary for 

St. Thomas, taken from the Chaldean books of the Serra. Taking kave of St. Thaddeu^^ at Edessa, 

St. Thomas sells his body to a merchant and visits in turn Sokotra, Melinde and Cafraria, the kingdom of 
Paces and Zarique (by do Couto identified doubtfully with Ampazes and Mocambique), finally Marhozaya, 
which Bishop F. Koz, at do Couto's request, identified with Malaca. Another passage in the Chaldean books 
sent St. Thomas to Persia, Samarkand, Sokotra and Malabar. Can copies of such books still be found in 
Malabar ^ They w^ould solve certain difiiculties and would prove missionaiy endeavours or Syrian trade on 
the coasts of Africa in pro -Portuguese times. We have to account for the occurrence of the cross among 
South African tribes 

1 think that Marhozaya is Mahuza, (perhaps MaKota or Mahodaya Pattanam, f.e,, Cranganore), whence, 
according to Jacob of Sarug, either St. Thomas made a start for India or whence merchants had come to 
fetch him for Gondophares. Schrdter could not decide, as the copies of Jacob of Sarug .s poem were incom- 
plete. CJ. Medlycott, pp. 248, 249. W(‘ have a similar difficulty for the MSS. of the Syriac Acta of St. 

'rhomas. Of. Ind. Ant.. 1903, p. 100, We do not know yet whai place is meant in Jacob of Sarug by 
Mahuza. Assomani, BdjJ. Or.. T. Ill, Part IT, p. 701, mentions two Mahuza^, but neither appears to be appro- 
priate for St, Thomas’ storv, as neitlier is a harbour on the sea. One is near Gtesiphoii, and is called 
Carcha, Corcli, or CVrch ; the other is calltMl Ariuua. Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas in letters to me asserts that 
Mahuza or Mahosa means simply ' town ' and that the Syrians applied it to Cranganore. If that were so, 
might it not have been applied also to ^’ylapore ? St. Thomas in the Hyrnn of the mentions a dear 
friend, a native r>f Maishaii, the companion f f his travels, whom I identify with Uzanes, the son of King 
Mazdai. If Maishan is not a mistake for Mailan, :MyIapore, might it not stand f(U’ ^Mahosa and still apply 
to Mylapore ? The idea of the Syrians was that Gondophares lived at Mylapore, and that idea seems to 
lie shared already by Jacob ot Same (a.o. r)0(mrj21) [Malabar tradition, at least in its recent form, 
knows no such name as Gondojjhan^s or Kaiidapparaja. Mah6sa or Maliusa in Syriac is the name of a 
small town somewhere in soutli-west Asia. — T.K.J.] 

9 Did not a division into Northlst-^ and Southists prevail in Mesopotamia at onetime? I find 
something to that effect 111 Moaserrate ( b> 79) . Something akin to the division between the right-hand 
and left-hand parties of S. India, but sprung from religious divisions. I believe there is such a division 
as the right-hand and kft- hand party in ;\b\>'^inia among the Christians. 

40 Do Conti has a referenco, 1 think, to '^oim 2(bntMi washermen in the army of the King of Vijayanagar. 
1 have sometimes thought then' might he question of Syrians, who were gn'at fighters in those days. The 
other day, I came acros.s a passage speaking of numerous Syrians fighting in the Bisnaga army, but I cannot 
now trace it ag.vin. [The meirnntile community of Hifigaum, N.E. of Goa. '* had already at the beginning 
of the 13th century included foreign '-vtth'rs from Lala. /.r.. Lata (Gujarat) and the iMalayalam country,” 
as evidenced by an inscription. See .4. N./., 4, Beport. I91t>-17, part I, p. It). Could these Malayalis hav'e 
Uien St. Thomas Christ iiim, the iiK'n'antilc community par ^xcOIcnc*. of iSIalabar ? Abdar Razak (l.-gh 
century) speaks of Nimeh Pozir, Chrisltan minister to the king of Vbjayanagar.— T.K.J. J, 

May not the Southists who came with Tlioinas Cana have been dyers and fulh i>’, as many Cliristians 
in Persia were, who took Christ tor their patron. Cf. Re^^archeSy X, 1808, p. Tlic Syrians wore gront 
veavers and dyers. I think, m the Near East. 
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Cranganorc. be lunged to 72 families from 7 septs^' or clans. They do not now survive as such. 
Nor are there family traditions about their original identity, as in the case of several families 
who occasionally came as individual emigrants and settled in Malabar in the last four or five 
centuries. All these have merged in the vast mass of indigenous converts of Ar^^an and 
Dra vidian extraction. Only a small section, the Southists (see ante), have any separate identity. 
But here too the distinction is, so to sjjeak, a social or communal one, not racial or religious. 
Tradition sa^'s that the Hite among the Semitic colonists brought by Thomas Cana freely inter- 
married with the local high caste Christians, w'hile the foreign proletariat consorted with 
the indigenous low caste converts. Thomas, it seems, had children by two women, one a 
wife of his own nationality, and the other a mistress from the Hindu washerman caste. 
There is, however, no clan extant that claims descent from Thomas Cana and his Semitic w’ife. 

[P.S. — On folio 526r, 87rof a MS. vol. in the British Museum, a.d. 1604, Bishop Roz says 
(according to Rev. H. Hosten’s translation), The copy of the olla which the said Xaram 
Perumal gave to Thomas Cananeo .... says faithfully this : — ' May Coquarangon be pros- 
perous On fol. 525v, 86v of the same volume the prelate speaks of “their olios, 

the copj^er original of which was taken to Portugal by the Religious of St. Francis, a copy 
of them remaining here."’ 

This copy w^hich Bishop Roz ' faithfully ’ translated — he knew Mala 3 ’^alam — must have 
been an impression of the plates, or a transcript in the Malayalam characters of those days, 
prepared, perhaps, by the Jew^ who, according to Fr. Lucena (Hist, da vida do P, Fr, de Xavier, 
Lisboa, 1600, p. 163, col. 10), '‘though with much trouble, translated it into Portuguese.” 

Where is this copy, and where the Jew s translation 1 Perhaps in the above MS. vol. of 1604. 

This copy and translation also ought to be discovered.] 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 1).^^ 

The emblems of dignity and honour bedonging to the Malabar Nasrani (Christian), and 
the manner in which the city of Cranganorc came into existence. 

When Pattanam^^ the city (proh. capital), on Knayittomman (Thomas Cana) the 
NasiAni’s requesting, " Giw" me half the country,*’ 1380 (rods) of land in the form of a 

square, as measured by the elephant were granted in accordance with the order of the 

PerumaP^of Clieraman on Tuesday the 9th of Karkkatakam (Jul}’), the 8th day of the 

moon hedng combined w ith theasterism Rohini.^^ Xlso^^ the Vf^dic College at Iriiihalakkuta 
(eight mile.s N.E. of (Tanganore), the Great Palace at Tim vanchikkujam and the Church at 
Cranganorc. That day, at sunset thf‘ day-time lamp, \valking-cloth, crown, (and s(‘veral other 
insignia) were grante ci, with li bation of water and flower, to Knayittomman the Nasrani. 

H Mgr. Alf'XHiuIer Vliulaparain hJ, Tlu< Keino-Syuau Bishop of KotUyam. a So mliist , t okTr^i^^at 
the 72 familit'S w hidi o\,t ujth Thoiea'^ Cana Udungeil to tho folJowing : Baji, Bolk<jiUh, Hadai 
KujeJio, Kho|a, Majnumth, anti Do tht^sp nainps .survive in Mesopotamia as distincti\»‘ Chris- 

tian nanru*^ ? f Imu' the naincs oi -ome oi thosp septs s-e ThurstoiC.s CaHes (ind Tribes, article on the Syrian 
Christian^, l^ut these names I tui\e not ioiind in any olil dotumeiit . — T.K.J,] 

12 CommuniriUod by the ih-v. H. Hosten, S.J , St Joseph's College, Darjeehn-, at whose instance 
this work was undertaken by Mr. Joseph on 18 th Xovernix'r 102;! The notes also are by Mr Joseph. 

17 Patbinam : Mab.'idevar Puttiu.uiiii, nu old uaine for Craiiftanoiv, fir a portion of it, or .some old town 
close to It. Mo'^t [>robuhly it js tho city foiiudoil by Thorna^i Cana. In the Tatnd classics it 
form Makotai and in Sanski it as .tialiOdava Pnrarii. 

U Aiiothor document (Itlup's Malax alam. ( ’ociun, 1809 ) gives 2i4 hols, or tlie s] 

^p. rit., p. 90 . 

King. 

known as Cheranuui K6vilakam. It is done 

tii Crangunore. 

i' “'“■•l"-!' ‘la'e lor ,he gi.mt of land ami privileges : SaMirday. 2()ih Kiimbham 

(March), /ih d.13’ ot Iho moim, Karkkat;ikam rasi (sigti Cancer). Op. cit., p. 91 . 
reliance can be placed upon thc.so detail.s or those given in the above translation. 

19 Periidpi these three were 


which ' ()ue pora inerC^ure of ])addy r*,ui lx sr-attorod.’ O 
fhie kb I zz 28 mrhe^. An pliant kbl 1 kbls. 
D The name of tin* kniLi’s {juIu^v, 'TIk 


Hp[X)»rs in the 


space over 


I doubt wjicther any 
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With the knowledge of the sun, and the moon that rises at night, that know this as witnesses, 
riie handwriting of the then younger prinee Kuru Penimalar. 

If any one contradicts and questions this grant, let him turn over and refer to the docu- 
mentary granite stone^^ that lies aX the northern gate of the temple at Crangaaore^h 

Literal translation of Malayalam Documents (No. 2).-^ 

\V'^hen of yore to immigrate to Malahkara 

The gentleman Tominan Kinari‘2'^ essayed, — Verily.^^ 

The king’s sons-® belonging to seventy-two families — 

These good citizens, four hundred, 

Embarked by the grace of the Catholicos. — Verily, 

The foreigner who came entered Cranganore, 

He entered, and when he visited the Chera King, in plenty 
He presented gold and coral and pearls and obtained the country. 

He came, at an auspicious time endeavoured, and gained his end. — Verily. 

That his greatness may be manifest in all the world around, 

He gave him marks of honour — the fivefold band*^^, the eighteen castes^^. 

The horn,"^ the flute, the pjeacock feather fan, the conch, the eaiiop3%^^ — Verily, 
dlie gold crown^- and all other good ornaments. 


20 I remember having read in the Gazetteer of Malahar that this stone has not yet been discovered 
even after diligent search. Was it one of the stones taken away by the Portuguese at Goa ? This is Burnell’s 
statement in his little pamphlet A Jew ^iigyeMiom as to the best way of making a}id utilizing copies of Indian 

(Madras, 1870) : The Portuguese at Goa took some inscriptions on stone to their native 

country.’' Cf. Indian Antiquary, IT, 183. By this I understand that they took inscribed stones, not copies 
of inscriptions on them. 8ome of the=^e may have come from Malabar. (For Moens’ search, see Dutch in 
Malabar, pp. 172, 173). 

[1 has'e read of stones, pillars, etie. removed by the Portuguese from monuments to the Xorth of Goa, 
from near Surat for instance, but not from Malahar. Others than the Christians in Malabar seem to know 
about a copy of the Thomas Cana privileges inseriljed on a stone near the Tirnvafijikulam temple. The 
Diwan of Cochin, whom I met m January 192+, knew of this and was keen on making a search for it. He 
said that the impression aiTiong the ^K^ople was that the stone had boon buried when Tippu Sultan came 
down on Tiru vanjikulam. Yule, Hobson- Jobsjn, v.r.. Shin kali, quotes Dr. Gundert, Madras AounioL 
Xlll, IJ2 ; “ OiK^ K> rala L'lpatti [i.r., legendary history of Malabar of tlic Xasraui), says that their fore- 
fathers. . . hinh Codaugalur, as may lx* l^'annx) from the granite inscription at the northern entrance 

of the Til’ll v'anjieulain tenipit. ’ — 

21 The extrai't is freon the footnote on pp. ! 1 and 12 of Anv'i nt Son>}s (ALilayalam), Kuttayaui, 1910, 

22 Communicated by the Bevd. H. Horten, 8.J., St .Joseph .s College, Darjeeling, at whose request 
^ his work was done by Mr Joseph on 7th Deeeinix'r 1923. 

23 Malaiikara is Malabai ot the Arahuiu travellers, 6a/' being equivalent to the Mulayalam 4'a/'o, coast. 

24 Toinman Kman, J’honuis Cana, Knayi 3'ominan aie threi* tonus of the .same name. 

2j> ^ \'enly ■ iudic.Ues a pause m the "ong and forms the chorus 

2*» ‘ Kmg s ^oii^ ' i.s the title >ia[ipila (son-in-law) granted to the Christians in Malabar by one of the 

old Cliera kings. 'Pheri' ari‘ the .Siidias nf Malabar, called Nairs, who have the title pilla (child). Gouvea, 
1 am told, translat<'s this title Mdpfahi as kiug’"= son. [He does. Ct. doniatia, fol. 4v: “With those privileges 
joined to those whieh Xaiao I’erumal imd gi'anted them, the Chnsliaus of Malavar became much more 
accredifed, being hi’ld m sui h aeeouut tiiat t (le uaiiie by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms 
beyo!i(l tht^ Mountain of the Pamle is sons of kings’’. — H.H.J 

27 I'lvefold hand : two varieties ut drum'-, c^inb.ils, trumpet, and gong. 

2 9 Kigliteen Hindu low castes. Or, bodyguard.s versed in the eighteen feats of arms, 

2^> A musical horn, firoduemg a monotonous protracted nr>t(\ 30 For blowing. 

31 Se< TidvatHon State Manual, II, I3‘t: ’pavilion.’ 

32 A tall p<*}ik(‘d ( n»w n <9 gold was uipil lately m ii-.e tor bridegrooms. 1 reineml>er to have seen it 
worn by my oKh'r biolher on the occasion of his wedding. Bridegrooms generally are alloweri all these 
privileges ami marks of honour. 
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He gave him marks of honour : the walking-clotli^^, the clay-time laiap,^^ 

The seven kinds^® of royal musical instruments, and three lingual chcers.^^ — Verily. 
Drums and lingual cheers^® and all good pomp 
The king with pleasure gave, 

And all these did Tomman Kinan accept. — Verily. 

He got also the copper-plate deed fittingly engraved. 

The marks ot honour which the Kings’ King 3^ gave 

Last for all the days of th(^ existence of the sun and tlie moon. — Verily. 

For all the days of the existence of the sun and moon.^^ 

{To be continued,) 

3 3 Cloth spread on the way, for walking along witho at touching the gi^uund. Our bishops and bride- 
grooms still enjoy this privilege. For its use in 1016-17 in Ceyirin, see Annual Report^ A. 1016-17, 
Part J, p. 25. “ Lengths of white cloth were unrolled along th^ road for the elephant tf> walk over.” 

34 Lamp lit during the day. This is now tloiio when our bi.shops go in procession from one church 
to another. 

35 Perhaps, three kinds of drums, two kinds of cjnnbals, gong, and trumpet. iSee Trav. iSiat^ 

Manual, II, 139. for this number ‘seven Also Ind. Ant. for April, 1025, p. 60. 

36 Lingual cheers. Women produce the .sound . . . briskly and continuously with the 

tongue until they are nearly out of breath, covering the mouth with one hand hollowed out in the form 
of an arch and leaving spaces above and below the lips for the ululation to pass out freely. This is repeated 
thrice, like the cheers of the European'^. Men, on the other hand, shout drppdyi and paylnipdytni M the top 
of their voice during the processions of our bishops. These lingual cheers are given by worn^n at the 
birth of a child or on other joyful occasions. This, I think, is peculiar to Malabar, Guzeral, and 
Turkey. Sec Tran. Siat<t Manual, II, 130, where “ whistling” is not correct. 

3? The Chera king, as overlord of several feudatory princes. 

38 This is one of the old songs sung by Southist Christian women when the bride and bridegroom 
return home from church after marriage. 

There are four distinguished persons connected, in tradition, with Knayi Tomman *s emigration. 
They are : ( 1 ) the Catholikos or ‘ 5th Patriarch ’ of Jerusalem ; (2) Yustedius, Patriarch of Antioch; (3) M^r 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, who accompanied Tomman to Malabar ; (4) Chcraman Perumal, king of Mala- 
bar, the Chera country, whose proper name is not known. Can we got some clue from these to the date 
of Tomman’s emigration ? 

[Not unless we have many more materials to form our judgment on. 1 look with much suspicion on 
the introduction of so many high personages into this .story, persons separated from one another by con- 
siderable distances and all for the sake of tlie dream of .Joseph, Bishop of Edessa. — H.H.] 

Another .song (see No. .3), used on the seme occasion as No. 2 above, specifies the date ,345 by the 
cryptogram Sovdla thus : 

‘‘The king w'ont. saw the land and gave it awa>' 

In the year So\Jil after the birth oi the Lord, 

And honoured Kin Ay i Tomman received the i upp^ r- plate document.*’ 

From the language of tht‘Se three lines I conclude that, like No. 2, it is of the ITth-IOtli century. 
Besides, the advent of the Portuguese and the burning of Cranganore Pity and the building of the Church 
at Katutturutti (Carturte of the Europeans) in about a.d. 1500 are all alluded to in the song. This dating 
in terms of the Cliristian era, as well as tlie flates a.d. 52 etc., fouiifl in the song of St. Thomas of which 
you have a translation, came into vogue in Malabar, I pn'sumc, only after the Portuguese connection. So 
the cryptogram cannot be supposed to have lx?en handed down from very ancient times. Am J right ? 

[These dates in terms of a Western era indicate indeed that at least changes were made in the 
^ongs after the Portuguese eonnectiou. It is quite possible that some of the soiigs were composed under 
the influence of the Latin Missionaries or revised under them. But wo cannot argue yet that these songs 
are not in many cases much older or that new additions have not bei n made to them. The study of these 
songs is barely begun. — H.H.] 

Does Fr. Peter Maffei. who in hi^ Latin History oj India, II. 210 sepj , refers to a soug and dance in 
honour of St. Thomas., give a translation of it ? 

[I cannot say. as I eannut consult tlii' book here. If lie alludes to a song in honour of St. 3’honuis, 
quite possibly ho refers to tlie contents, and t Ins would hr-lj) us to tlx the special .song he allude.sto, nsalso 
the antiquity of that song. The Jesuits of Ooclun and C^uilon, and even more per hap.s the Fathers of 
Vaipicotta, seem to have done not a little to stage some of the incidents of the history of the St. Thomas 
Christians. There waa a play in which they represented the story of Baliarte, or the king of the St. 
Thomas Christians. — H.H J 
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HTSTORICAL BIAS IN INDIAN HISTORY.^ 

Ry the late S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.L, CA^O. 

VND Prior. II. L. O. GARRETT. l.E.S. 

We imagine that ouj’ lo-day will deal with many cispeelt; of the subject of bias 
in historical writing from Macaulay to Hta berl Paul. W e are concerned with that portion of 
the subject with which v/e arc mainly in contact, namely, the History of India. At the outset 
we should like to quote p '^entenerHr<')m a book on ” Mughal Rule in India of which we are the 
joint authors and which i-; now in the pres<. " The student of Indian History should be warned 
to use contemporary authorities \\itli great caution. The manipulation of historical facts to 
suit the particular angle' of \ ision of the author is unfortunately all too common. But it is 
nowhere worse than in India, and in many cases there has been (and is still unfortunately 
tO'day) a deliberate distortion of facts ])efore which the political bias of a work like ^lacaulay's 
History of England pales into insignificaiice.*' 

The earlier portion of Indian History — generally known as the Hindu — may be left out of 
consideration. 8o much of it rests upon vague tradition and so scant}^ are the authorities that 
there is little room for exhaustive examination. What we have is mainly the work of travellers 
and is valuable for its descriptive detail. Megasthenes. for example, gives a very fair and 
unbiased account of the court and government of Chandragupta Maurya. Then there are 
the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsieu and Hiuen-tsang and so on. But when we reach the 3Iuham- 
madan period it is a different story. Take the first great Muhammadan invader, Mahmud of 
Ghazni. The accepted version of Mahmud is that of a ruthless invader animated by the 
bitterest hatred of any other faith than his own. His very name in history — But Shikin, 
the Iconoela.st — perpetuates this view. But whereas this is a fair estimate of his character, 
it is not accepted by Muhammadan historians. Only recently I published a small book in 
which a sketch of Mahmud occurred. For this I was severely taken to task by a Muhammadan 
scholar who declared that tlie proper view, as set forth by Muhammadan historians, was that 
he invaded India not to persecute the Hindus and destroy their temples, but because he was 
invited into the country to restore ord(‘r. 

Take again Muhammad Tughlak. that 'strange mixture of opposites But for the 
fearless external evidence of a non-Indian historian— Ibn Batata— we should not really know 
the full story of the combination of bestial cruelty, patronage of learning and megalomania 
which distinguishes iho reign of that monarcli. With the earlier Mughals we are on safer 
ground. Babur and Jalnuigir rev(\d themselves so clearly in their own diaries that we 
can almost see tlie men themselvc's. Hut ])ass on to the last of the great Mughals Aiirangzeb. 
The battle over this monarch and his eharncter rages as fiercely as the struggle over the body of 
PatrocliH. Hindu scholars will tell you that he was an inveterate bigot and that his policy 
of intolerance' rnitu'el th<' Kmpin‘. Muliammadan writers stoutly deny this and praise his 
orthodoxy as contrasted with tlu' free'-thinking of hi> predecessors. In the dust of the con- 
troversy the truth is obseiirt'd. While tiie Emperor undembtedly intolerant and his 
ill! olerauee was certain! V one, hut o}7h/ oik'. of the causes contributing to the disintegration of 
Mughal sovoreigntv, t lu' fai't has carefullv^ Ix'cn ove'rlooked that he did not initiate a policy of in* 
tolerance and religious perseeution. There are instances of it in the reigns of both his predecessors 
— -faliangir and Shah Jahan. The former in his diary gloats ovt'r the destruction of a famous 
Hindu shrine. But all tliis is passed over in order that AnraiiL^zch may bear the full odium of 
a policy, which he did not invent hut only earrii'd in more active form to its logical conclusion. 

It is probable that Aurangzeb s sardonic* and joyless temjXTainent contributed largely 
to the detestation felt for him by his Hindu subjects, and may partly e\]dain the antipathy 
displayc'd towards him hy most modern Hindu historian'^. The' cold* and calculating spirit 
has never hc'cn a favourite* with the people of India, and the sinner who smiles upon tlie world 

^ This papf'r was origiriallv prepared by us to t^e read at the Anglo-Ainerieau tfistoneal Conference in 
1926, but was not road owmet to [Pressure of tirno This accounts for Us somewhat peculiar form. H.L 0,0 
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<iround him, who is ‘ bon camarade \ who can show timely emotion or deftly touch the chords 
of popular imagination, stands a far better chance of ultimate ' canonisation * than the most 
impeccable ruler, who wears the armour of severe righteousness and holds himself coldly aloof 
from the foibles of mankind. 

So faT* we have dealt with the Muhammadan rulers. We will now turn to a Hindu — ^the 
famous Shivaji. This individual has recently gone through a lengthy process of ’* whitewashing " 
at the hands of various authorities. What are the facts ? That he was a robber chief in a 
wild and mountainous part of India. That he made his way to the front by his audacity and 
bravery. As to his famous murder of the Muhammadan General sent against him, it seems 
to have been about six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. But its treatment by rival 
historians is instructive. On the one side Shivaji only anticipated similar treachery on the 
part of his adversary ; on the other the Muhammadan commander was the innocent victim 
of the blackest treachery. That he carved out of the dying Empire a kingdom of his own and 
that he set up a rough form of government which only survived him a few years. But all this 
has undergone a transformation. Shivaji is now the pure-minded high-souled patriot called by 
Providence to the liberation of his motherland. His childhood at his mother's knee is like 
the boyhood of Alfred the Great. 

A torrent of abuse has been directed against a writer who mildly suggested, on unequi- 
vocal authority, that Shivaji had two mistresses, or in other words that of the eight waves whom 
he is recorded as having married, two were probably concubines. One would hardly have 
.supposed that such a statement regarding an Indian chieftain of the seventeenth century, in a 
country where the moral standards of Exeter Hall had not yet penetrated, w^ould have roused the 
Brahman press of Poona to a fierce declamatory frenzy. But the statement w^as obnoxious 
to the Poona press as it does not accord with the modern Shivaji myth, which has been sedu 
lously cultivated in Western India for purely political purposes during the last twenty years. 
The exponents of the myth are at pains to declare, often without adequate evidence, that 
Shivaji combined in himself the asceticism of St. Anthony, the military genius of Napoleon and 
the imperial prescience of Cecil Rhodes. 

That is Shivaji to-day after the modern historians have done wdth him. We aw'ait with 
interest his next biography written from the Mughal point of view. 

But the stream of alteration flows on. We now' come to an episode familiar to all 

The Black Hole of Calcutta The site of this tragedy is now believed to have been identi- 
fied. There is plenty of corroborative evidence,— e.r/., Admiral Watson's — to support Holw'ells 
narrative of the massacre. Even Macaulay believed it. But recently an ingenious attempt 
has been made to prove that the tragedy never took place, that Holw'ell was a liar, and that 
the so-called victims of the Black Hole were really killed in fair fight earlier in the proceedings. 
The next step is the elimination of the (‘pisode from Indian History as taught in .schools. 

Turn again to the 3Iutiny. The old king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah II, explained the whole 
episode by saying I suppose my people gave themselves over to the devil.*’ There is no 
doubt as to the old man's guilty participation in the outbreak. The evidence given at his trial 
is perfectly conclusive. But this is not enough for the historian with a bias. The newest 
theory now put forward is that it was the East India Company who were at fault, and that the 
Mutiny w'as a just retribution for disobedience to their overlord of Delhi, and that the punish- 
ment meted out to the last of the Timurids has rankled in Indian minds ever since. As regards 
the 6rst part of the theory, we were able, in a paper published in the Jourmf Royn! 

IliMancal Society to demonstrate that it was completely at variance with the facts as reveal- 
ed m the official records of the Punjab Government. As regards the .second, we make bold to 
say that we do not consider that the e.vtinction of the Timurids made nr has made any more 
st.r m India than the final extinction of the Western Empire in 470 or the renunciation of his 
title by Francis II jn 1800 did in Europe, But we are not out of the Mutiny wood yet, We 
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ourselves have heard the theory advanced that the massacre at Cawnpore was grossly exag. 
gerated, if it ever took place, and we think in all probability we shall see this theory developed 
in our generation and a convincing alibi set up for the Xana Sahib. - 

We fear we have been somewhat lengthy. Indian History is only a small section of 
history and this Conference is representative of many histories of many peoples. But we do 
wish to urge the need of caution in dealing with the established facts and episodes of the 
history of India, particularly in the light of the bias " which is so common to-day, and 
which is frequently due to the fact that historical students cannot dissociate their academic inqui- 
ries and conclusions from the taint of current Indian politics. Established facts in the history 
of any country are like well-knowm landmarks. To remov^e them or destroy them without 
good cause renders the offender liable to the penalties set forth in the Commination Service. 

THE GUHILA KINGS OF MEWAPx. 

By R. R. HALDER. 

For some time past I have been meditating oti the real origin of the princes of Mewar. 
My desire for a solution of the problem was increased by some letters, which show^ed that 
other people were equally interested in the subject and, like my.self, w’cre much perplexed 
about it. Colonel Tod in one place speaks of the Mew ar rulers as ' Children of the Sun ”, 

’’ Sun of the Hindus,” etc. ; and in another place complicates the issue by over reliance on 
other historians. Even a scholar like Vincent A. Smith has called Guhila, the founder of the 
Guhila dynasty of Mewar, a Nagar Brahman and almost belie v^ed in the connection of his 
lineage with the R.ljas of Valabhi.'^ In one or two inscriptions, again, some of the rulers of 
Mewar are said to be Brahmanas. 

It h primd Jade surprising that this ancient dynasty, the rulers of which belong to the 
same line and have ruled in the ' same lands where conquest placed them ' for a period of 
about 1400 years : who claim descent from Kusa, the elder son of the deified Rama, the 
f)atriarch of the .solar race, thereby commanding universal homage in India ; — should be 
repre.sented as losing even the ordinary prestige of the Kshatriya race— not to speak of the 
patronymic Surifaraiini — and as being merged in the Brdhmana caste. 

Let us see w'hat Colonel Tod writes on the matter : — " At least ten genealogical 
lists, derived from the most opposite sources, agree in making Kanaksen the founder 
of this dynasty ; and assign his emigration from the most northern of the province.s 
of India to the peninsula of Saurashtra in s. 201, or a.d. 145. We .shall, therefore, make this 
the point of outset : though it may be premised that Jai Singh, the royal historian and 
astronomer of Amber, connects the linewuth Sumitra (the 56th descendant from the deified 
Raraa), who appears to have been the contemporary of Vikramaditya, a.c. 56 . . . . 

‘‘ By what route Kanaksen, the first emigrant of the solar race, found his way into 
Saurashtra from Lohkot, is uncertain : he, how'ever, wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Pramara race, and founded Birnagara in the second century (a.d. 144). Four generations 
afterwards, Vijayasen, whom the prince of Amber calls Nushirwan, founded Vijayapur, 
supposed to be where Dholka now stands, at the head of the Saurashtra peninsula. Vidarba 
was also founded by him, the name of which w\as afterwards changed to Sihor. But the 
most celebrated w\as the capital, Valabhipura. w’hich for years baffled all search, till it w^as 
revealed in its now^ humbled condition ns Walai, ten miles west of Bhaunagar. The existence 
of this city was confirmed by a celebrated Jain work, the Satrunjaya Mahatma. The want 
of satisfactory [woof of the Rana’s emigration from thcncc w’as obviated by the most 
unexpected discovery of an inscription of the tWT4fth century, in a ruined temple on the 

2 Since this paper was written f have come across another now distortion, namely that the attack on 
the Lucknow Kt^idency was never really taken seriously hv the mutineers who could have taken the place 
any day tliat they wushed ! ! — H T. O ( J 

^ Smith’s Al'har, p 84 
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tableland forming the eastern boundary of the Rana’s present territory, which appeals to the 
‘ walls of Valabhi ’ for the truth of the action it records. And a work written to comme- 
morate the reign of Rana Raj Singh opens with these w'ords : ' In the west is Sorathdes,^ 
a country well known : the barbarians invaded it, and conquered Bal-ka-nath; all fell in 
the sack of Valabhipur except the daughter of the Pramara,’ And the Sandrai roll thus 
commences : ' When the city of Valabhi was sacked, the inhabitants fled and founded 
Bali, Sandrai and Nadol in Mordar des^/ These are towns yet of consequence, and in all 
the Jain religion is still maintained, which was the chief worship of Valabhipura when sacked 
by the ‘barbarian’. The records preserved by the Jains give S.B. 205 (a.d. 524) as the 
date of this event. 

“ The tract about Valabhipura and northward is termed Bal, probably from the tribe 
of Bala, which might have been the designation of the Rana's tribe prior to that of Grahilot : 
and most probably Multan and all these regions of the Kathi, Bala, etc., w^ere dependent on 
Lohkot, whence emigrated Kanaksen ; thus strengthening the surmise of the Scythic descent 
oi the Ranas. though now installed in the seat of Rama .... 

Be<i<ies these cities, the MSS. give Gayni, as the last refuge of the family when 
expelled Saurashtra. One of the poetic chronicles thus commences : ‘ The barbarians 
had captured Gajni. The house of Siladit^^a was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell ; of his seed but the iianic remained ’ . . . . 

Of the princeV family tlie queen Pushpavati alone escaped the sack of Valabhi, as 
well as the funeral pyre, upon which, on the death of Siladitya, his other wives were sacri- 
lired. She was a daughter of the Pramara priiicf^ of Chandravati, and had visited the shrine 
of the universal mother Amba-Bhavani, in her native land, to deposit upon the altar of the 
goddess a votive offering consequent to her expectation of offspring. She was on her return, 
\\hen the intelligence arrived which blasted ail her future hopes, by depriving her of her lord, 
and robbing him, whom the goddess had just granted to her prayers, of a crown 
Taking refuge in a cave in the mountain of Malia, she was delivered of a son. Having confided 
the infant to a Brahmani of Biranagar named Kamlavati, enjoining her to educate the voumr 
prince as a Brahman, but to marry him to a Rajputni, she mounted the funeral pile to join 
her lord. Kamlavati, the daughter of the priest of the temple, was herself a mother, and she 
performed the tender offices of one to the orphan prince, whom she designated Goha or ‘ cave- 
}>orn.’ The child was a source of perpetual uneasiness to its protectors : he associated witli 
Rajput children, killing birds, hunting wild animals, and at the age of eleven was totally un- 
manageable : to use the words of the legend, ‘ How should they hide the ray of the sun V ^ 
This much Colonel Tod asserts in support of his view that Goha or Gnhadatta, the 
founder of the Guhilot dynasty of Mewar, was descended from Hiladitya VI of Valabhipur 
He then attempts to connect the Ranas (of Mewar) with Persia, and for this purpose quotes 
the following authorities : — 

“ Let us see what Abu-1 Fazl says of the descent of the Ranas from Nushirwan ■ ‘ The 
Chief of the State was formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as 
Rana. He is of the Ghelot clan, and pretends to descent from Noshirwan, the Just An 
ancestor of this family through the vicissitudes of fortune came to Berar and w^as distinguish- 
ed as the chief of Namalah, About eight hundred years previous to the present time Narnalah 
was taken by the enemy and many were slain. One Bapa, a child, was carried by his mother 
from this scene of desolation to Mewar, and found refuge with Rajah Mandalikh a Bhil ’ 

“ The work which has furnished all the knowledge which exists on the Persian ancestry 
of the Mewar princes is the Maasiru-l-Umara, or that founded on it, entitled Bisatii-lGhanini 
written in a.h. 1204 [a.d. 1789]. The writer of this work styles himself Lachhrai Narayan 
Sha fik Aurangabad! . . . . he goes deep in t o t he lineage of the Ranas of Me war 

2 Sorath or Saurlishtra. 3 MSrwap ~ — 

4 Tod, Rdjasthdn, edited by W. Crooke, 1920, vol. I, pp. 251-59, 
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quoting at length the Massiru-l-Umara, from uliich the following is a literal translation : ' It 

is well-known that the Rajas of Udaipur arc exalted over all the princes of Hind. Other 
Hindu princes, before they can succeed to the throne of their fathers, must receive 
the khushka, or tilak of regality and investiture, from them. This type of sovereignty is 
received with humility and veneration. The khushka of these princes is made with human 
blood : their title is Rana, and they deduce their origin from Noshirwan-i-Adil (/.a., the Just), 
who conquered the countries of — , and many parts of Hindustan. During his lifetime his 
son Noshizad, whose mother was the daughter of Kaiser of Rum, quitted the ancient 
worship and embraced the ' faith of the Cliristians,’ and with numerous followers entered 
Hindustan. Thence he marched a great army towards Iran, against his father Noshir wan ; 
who dispatched his general, Rambarzin, with numerous forces to oppose him. An action 
ensued in which Noshizad was slain ; but his fssae remained in Hindustan, from tvhom are 
descended the Banas of Udaipur. Noshirwan had a wife from the Khakhan of China, by whom 
he had a son called Hormuz, declared heir to the throne shortly before his death .... 

“ In A. H. 17 Abu Musa of Ashur seized Hormuz, the son of the uncle of Yazdegird, w'hom he 
sent with Yazdegird s daughter to Imam Husain, and another daughter to Abubakr .... 

‘‘ It is also told, that when the fortunes of Yazdegird w ere on the w^ane, his family dispersed 
to different regions. The second daughter, 8ha hr Banu, w as married to Imam Husain. . . . 

The third daughter, Banu, was seized by a plundering Arab .... 

Of the eldest daughter of Yazdegird, Maha Banu, the Par sis hav^e no accounts ; but 
the books of Hind give evidence to her arrival in that country, and that from her issue is 
the tribe Sesodia, But, at all events, this rare is either of the seed of Nushishad, the sou 
of Nushirwan, or of that of the daughter of \azdegird. 

“Thus have we adduced, perhaps, all points of evidence for the supposed Persian origin 
of the Raiia’s family. The period of the invasion of iSauraslitra by Nushishad, w^ho mounted the 

throiie A. D. 531, corresponds well with the sack of \ alabhi, A. u . 521 .... Khusru Parvez, 

grandson of Nushirwan the Great, and w ho assumed this title according to Firdausi, married 
Marian, the daughter of ^laurice, the Greek eni]>eror of Byzantium. She bore him Shirauah 
(the Sirocs of the early Phri'^tian writers), w'ho slew his lather. It is diflicult to separate the 
actions of the two Nusliirwaiis, and still more to say which of them merited the epithet of 
ndil, or ‘just.’ 

“ According to the ‘ Tables ’ in Morcri, Nushishad, son of Khusru the Great, reigned 
from A.D. 531 to 591. This is opposed to the Maasirn-l-U mara, wdiich asserts that he was 
slain during his rebellion. Siroes, son of Khusru (the second Nushirwan) by his wife Marian, 
alternately called the friend and foi' of tiie 'I'hristiaus, did raise the standard of revolt, and 
met the fate attributed to Nushishad: on which Yazdegird, his ncpUcw, was proclaimed. 
The crown was intended for >Shirauah s younger brother, w hich caused the revolt, during 

wUich the elder .sought refuge in India 

• • We have a singular support to these historic relics in a geographical fact, that places 

on the site of the ancient Valabhi a city called Byzantium,^ wdiich ahuo.st affords conclusi\e 
proof that it must have been the son of Nushirwan who captured \ alabhi and Gajni, and 
destroyed the family of Siladitva; for it would be a legitimate occasion to name such conquest 
after the city where his Christian mother had had birth. ^ hichever of the propositions we 
adopt at the command of the author of the Annals of Princes, namely, that the Sesodia 
**ace is of the seed of Nushishad, son of Nushirw^an, or of that of Maha banu, daughter of 
Yazdegird,’ w'e arrive at a singular and startling conclusion, viz., that the Hindua &uraj, 
descendant of a hundred kings,’ the undisputed possessorof the honours of Rama, the patriarch 
of the Solar race, is the issue of a Christian princess : that the chief prince amongst the nations 
of Hind can claim affinity with the emperors of ‘ the mistress of the w’orld ’ . . , . 


6 It 19 really a town called Vaijayanti in Deccan. 
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‘'But though I deem it morally imposj=<ible that the Ranas should have their lineage 
from any male branch of the Persian house, I would not equally assert that Mahabanu, the 
fugitive daughter of Yazdegird. may not have found a husband, as well as sanctuary, with 
the prince of Saurashlra ; and she may be the Subhagua (mother of Siladitya), whose mys- 
terious amour with the ' sun ’ compelled her to abandon her native city of Kaira. The son 
of Marian had been in Saurashtra, and it is therefore not unlikely that her grand-child should 
there seek protection in the reverses of her family.’’ ® 

Such is Col. Tod's account of the princes of Mewar. It is needless to discuss every 
passage in his writings, A few facts only will suffice. 

As regards the sack of Valablii, the SatriUijaya Mdhdtmija on which Tod relies seems to 
have been written in or later than the twelfth centur^^ a.d., for ; it contains an account 
of the ruler Kumarapala (1142 to 1173 v.d.) of Gujarat. It. therefore, does not appear 
very reliable. Secondly, the inscription, the unexpected discovery of which is spoken of 
by the author, is really the Bejolyan inscript ioiY. dated Sariivat 1226 (4.t). 1169), of the 
time of Somesvara, which speaks of the Chauhana king Visaladeva lY of Ajmer, whose 
fame is said to have spread even in the streets and turrets (Volabkl) after his conquest of 
the territory extending as far as Delhi and Hansi in the Punjab. 

Lastly, the discovery of the Samoli inscription^ of SilMitya of Me war, dated Sam vat 
703 (a.d. 646) finally settles the matter. From the Alina^ copper plate inscription, dated 
A.D. 760 of the last Siladitya of Valabhipur, we know that he was the ruler of the Valabhi 
kingdom at least up to the date of the inscription, f.c., the latter half of the eighth century 
A.D. The final overthrow^^ of that kingdom must have taken place later on, in or about 
a.d. 776. As the date of Siladitya of Mewar is Samvat 703 (a.d. 616), that of Guhadatta, his 
hfth^' predecessor, should fall in the litter half of the sixth century a.d., as.signing an average 
rule of at least twenty years to each ruler. Thus Guhadatta. the founder of the Guhila 
dynasty of Mewar, had established his rule in Mewar long before the break up of the Valabhi 
kingdom. Hence, it is impossible to call Goha or Guhadatta a descendant of SilMitya 
VI. or VII .^2 of Valabhipur. 

Next, wo have to consider the connection of the Ranas with Persia. It may be noted 
that in the second century a.d., Saurashtra (Kathiavad) was under the Western Kshatrapas^^ 
and not under Kanaksen, as Tod asserts. Noshirw^an Adi! ascended the throne of Persia 
in September 532 a.d., aiid^ after a glorious reign of about forty-eight years, died in 
February 579 a.d. His son Noshizad hearing that his father was seriously ill, rebelled 
about .551 a.d. He was, however, not executed, but merely rendered iii'-ligible for the throne 
by a slight facial disfigurement. Yazdegird was the last sovereign of the House of 
Sassan, a dyna ,ty whic h ruled Persia four hundred and fifty years. He was defeated by 
the Arabs in the battle of Xahavand (a.d. 64l) and was afterwards murdered in the 
neighbourhood of Merv in 651 or 652 a.d. After the overthrow of the Persian empire, 
the family of \azd gird escaped with their lives and sought a safer refuge in the fortress of 
Haft- Ajar, the hoiiD* of their ancestors. One daughter Meher Banu (Maha BA,nu) sought and 

6 Tod, Rajasthan, edited by \\\ Crooke, 1920, vol. I, pp. 275^80. 

7 See Ind. Ant , vol LVI, p 1 i, n. 12. The word valabhi in the inscription has iio connection whatever 
with the town of \klabhi in Kathiavat}. Sec Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. HI, p. 1798. 

8 Preserved in thf? RajputSnii Museum, Ajmer 9 Fleet’s Qupta Inscriptions^ p. 171. 

^9 Tod, Rajasthan, vol. 1, p. 2o4, n. 2. Duff’s Chronolorjy, p. 67. 

11 Ind, Ant,, vol. XXXIX, p. 188, Inscription No. IV. 

13 Dr. Fleet debignatea Siladitya \T. as JSilMitya VII. In fact, ^Siladitya II. of hig table did not 
ascend the throne, hence Siladitya \ If. in the ta!)lc ought to \)0 Siladitya VI. Sec Gupta Inscriptions, p. 41, 
(Preface) . 

13 Rudradama was the ruler then, as shown by his inscriptions, dated Saka Sam vats 53 or A.D. 130 
[Ep. Ind., vol. 16, p. 23), and 73 or a.d. 150 {Ep. 2nd,, vol. 8, p. 36). 
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obtained relief in the stronghold of Gorab.^4 the date of the sack of 

Valabhi as a.d. 524; so, according to this date, the death of ^iladitya VI. of 
Valabhipur and the subsequent retreat of his queen Pushpavati to Mewar, where Goha or 
Guhadatta was born, took place before Noshir wan Adil sat on the throne of Persia. How 
could tlien the period of the invasion of Saurashtra by Noshishad correspond with the 
sack of Valabhi in a.d. 524.” In fact, the actual period of the fall of Valabhi in a.d. 776, 
as already shown, neither corresponds with the foundation of the Guhila dynasty in Mewar, 
nor with the accession of Noshir wan, Yazdegird, etc., on the throne of Persia. 

Let us now consider the inscriptions — (1) In the Atapur inscription^^ of >Samvat 1034 
(a.d. 977), Guhadatta, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, is called a Brahmana {MaJitdevaJi). 

(2) In the Chitor inscription^* dated 8am vat 1331 (a.d. 1274) of the time of Rawal 
Samarasimha of Mewar. Bapa, a ^cion of the Guhila family and [eighth] in descent from 
Guhadatta, is said to be a ‘ Vipra ' (Brahmana). 

(3) The inscription,^^ dated Samvat 1545 (a.d. 1488; of the time of Maharana Kumbha- 
karna's son Rayamala, also speaks of Bapa as a ' dvija ’ (Brahmana) ; and so also does the 
Ekaliiiga Mdhdtmya^ also called EkaVihga Purdna, of his time. 

Now, as regards No. (1), we notice that in the sixth verse of the same inscription, king 
Naravahana, a descendant of Guhadatta, is spoken of as ' Kshatrakshetra,’ f.e., a place of 
origin of the Kshatriyas. 

Regarding No. (2), it is found that the same Nagara Brahmana Vedasarma, who com- 
posed this record, says in another inscription dated s. 1342 (a.d. 1285) that Bappaka 
(Bapa) obtained from Haritarishi the qualifications of a Kshatrma (regal qualifications) after 
he had bestowed on the sage those of a Brahmana (priestly qualifications), and that the 
princes, who were born in his race shone like the regal duties in bodily form. 

From the version of this inscription, it appears that the predecessors of Bapa performed the 
duties of a Brahmana (priestly duties) and that it was Bapa, who first renounced that practice. 
This is in accordance with Muhnot Nainsy's story written at the end ; the difference only lies in 
the fact that Bapa was the eighth in descent, and not ttuith from Goha or Guhadatta (Guhila). 

In respect of No. (3), we have to state that in an inscription, dated Saihvat 1557 
(not 1597, as wrongly printed), of the time of the same Maharana Rayamala, Guhidatta 
(Guhadatta), Bappaka (Bapa), Kliuman, etc., are called Suryamnhihja . 

Besides these, there arc many other inscriptions which show the princes of the Guhila 
family to be SuryavamU Kshatriyas. Among them, the following may be noted ; — 

{a) In the inscription,^' dated Samvat 1028 (a.d. 971), of the time of king Naravahana 
of Mewar, the priests of the temple of Ekalirgaji are spoken of as having diffused 


U The H istorians' History of the Worht^ edited by Henry \V lilinnis, LL D.. vol VIII, pp 88 98. 

Also, History of the Parsisy by Dosabhai Frauiji Karaka, C,8 1., vol. 1., pp 0 22. 

I IPTT: II 

IwJ. AnLy yol. XXXIX, p. 191. 

^ Bhdymaqa^ Phscriplions, p. 75. 




JJhdvnagar InscripUonSy p. 118. 


IRT r7Cri^“fr ^ il 

" I/id. Ant,, vol. XXXIX, p. 191- 

fsr^TH^ ttgih iFGT3'TT^72'T: ff 'T*fr II II 

“ 7>j./ 4 h/ VVT 


Bhdvnaqar Inscriptions^ p. 141. 

21 lilHiAS y vol. 22, p. 107. vv. 1445 Sc'C also 11. H. H .H. Ojha d ’article on ‘ Bapa Rawa! ka n6nt 
ka Bikka’ [Ndyari Prachdritii Patrikd, vol. I, pt. HI. p. 258]. 
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the fame of Raghuvatusa from the Himalayas to Rama’s bridge (a ridge of rocks 
at the southern extremity of India), that is, throughout the length and breadth of 
India. As the priests of the temple are the religious preceptors-^ of the kings of 
Mo war, who are the donors of large estates to the temple, the word ‘ Raghuvamsa ’ 
must refer to the Guhila family, to which the kings of Me war belonged. 

{b) The inscription-^, dated 8am vat 1335 (a.d. 1278) of the time of Samarasimha, 
while speaking of the Cuhilot king 8imha, calls him a Kshatriya. 

(c) 111 the inscription-'* on a well built by Mahara^a Mokala in 8amvat 1485 (a.d. 1428) 
at 'Si’ihgi Itisiii. six miles from Ekalingaji in Mewar, Maharana Kshetrasiiiiha, 
grandfather of Mokala. is said to be* Mandanamani ’ (jew’el) of the Kshatriya family. 

Now, the question arises : how it that Bapa and others are called Brahmanas in some 
of the inscriptions. The story narrated in Muhnot Xainsy's khijdia explains this deviation. 
The purport of the story is given below : — 

After the death of her husband, the mother of Guhilot (Guhila) prepared herself for the 
pyre to become a Sail in her state of full pregnancy, and as such was prevented by the 
Brahmanas from doing so. 8hc was soon delivered of a son, whom she handed over to a 
Brahmana named Vijayaditya, who was praying for a son in the temple of Kotesvara Siva. 
The latter, however, refused to take charge of the child, remarking that, as the infant was 
the son of a Raj]}ut. it w ould, contrary to the duties of a Brahmana, kill men. animals, etc., 
when it would come of age. On this, the queen assured him, on her honour as a Salt, that 
the child and its progeny would perform the duties of a Brahmana up to ten generations. 

The child was accordingly adopted by the Brahmava and brought up by him. Thus, accord- 
ing to the legend, the child and his descendants performed the priestly duties for ten generations 
and were called Nagda (Xagara) Brahmanas. This son of Vijayaditya belonged to the Solar race 
and was called Guhil6t(Guhila) Soniadata (Sornaditya), after whom came 8iladit\^a and others. 

It seems, therefore, that some of the old writers (mostly Brahmans) have based their 
conception on this or a similar story, and have, either through ignorance of the real fact, or 
to gratify their vanity by identifying a prince of the blood royal w ith their own caste, culled 
Bapa and others Brahmanas, in opposition to the writings of the Jain scholars. 

From what has been said above, we conclude that the Guhila dynasty of Mewar was estab- 
lished about two centuries before the fall of Valalihipur. The Fersian dvnasty was also reign- 
ing about the same period. But there is no connect ion between the house of \^ilabhi and 
either Mewar or Persia. Also there is no evidence-® that XMshizad came to India ; nor is 
there any real evidence of the Persian dc.scent-'^ of the Ranis. Pol. Tod himself writes in 
one place that “ the ])riiiee of Mewar is universally allowed to be the first of the ' thirty-six 
royal tribes’; nor has a doubt ever been raised respecting his purity of descent-*.” 

In the case of inscriptions too, we see that, while one or two writers of one ago have 
called Bapa and other princes of the family Brahmanas, there are many others who have 
called them Kshatriyas. In fine, neither did the kings of Valabhi owe their origiiP^ to 
the royal family of Per.sia : nor did the princes of Mewar owe theirs to that of Valabhi. 

22 ‘ £kalinga-ka-Diwari ’ is the eoininon title of the Ranas of Udaipur. 

voi.xxxix,p.i8!h 

fT?T: ll (i 

Unpublished Inscription at Sriugi Rishi. 

Muimot Xaiiisy'a Khydla, p. 1. Tod’s Rdjanthdny voJ. 1, p. 270, n. 2. 

27 Ibtd,, p. 278, n. 2. 29 Ihld.^ p. 247. 

29 About 2,000 silver coins bearing Llio legend ' Sn (Juhiia ’ were discovered near Agra (Cunningham’s 
A.N.Z?., vol. 4, p. 95). From these as well as the CIwU-.u inscription of BAlAditya {Ep. l»d.^ vol. 12, p. i:{). 
It appears that Guhila and probably his descendants were ruling over the territories extending up to 
Agra in the north-east. ^ 

38 For a previous discussion of the origin of the Guhilfits , see C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, vol. II (1924), pp. 83- 89 .- Joint Editob. 
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The Chroxicles of the East India Company 
TRADING TO China, 1635-1834, by H. B. Morse» 
LL.D. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920 ; 4 vols. 
This monumental work of untold lal>oiir. which 
is of the greatest value to all students of the doings 
of the great East India Company, is based chiefly 
on the records at the India Office, placed 
at the disposal of the author. Right good use 
has he made of the liberality shown him, to produce 
a work which all must consult who wish to know 
the details of the work of the English in China 
in the early days. There are unfortunate gaps 
in the records up to 1775 for reasons the author, 
perhaps wisely, does not explain, and like all gaps 
they occur just at the wrong time. One gap 
from 1705 to 1711 covers the periods of the amal- 
gamation of the London and East India Companies 
a period of special interest — and another of 
20 years (1754-1774) covers impoiiant events 
hke “The Se veil Years’ War and the North 
American Acts — the Stamp Act and the Tea Tax.” 

Despite the defects in the records an immense 
amount of information is placed at the disposal 
of students, from the days of single ships under 
super-cargoes, who were sometimes the (’oniman- 
ders themselves, to the yearly Council of Super- 
cargoes, siipeiseded in 178l> by tlie Sel(‘ct Com- 
mittee. The trade was essentially an fumlish 
trade, in which a number of S(*ot(hinen were 
engaged, anfl was earned on by mean-* of a ^mall 
amount of goofls arul a great amount ni dollars 
tor in v’^esf merit in a not large selection oi the 
products ot Cliina. It was carried on uiuler 
enormous diflleull ies. and the records givtni in the 
book show an a,s( onishing amount of human nature 
On its worst, the greedy side. The fir^t volume 

ol the Chronicles ( 1 6.35 1 774} shciws the Chinese 

merchant, who might otherwi--e have l>een honest 
miough Irorn oM trafle a,ssoeiat ion . under the 

thumb of a new Tartai’ aristocracy, whicli had 

no knowledge ol the ethics of commercial dealings, 
and Only the reafliest ami crudest notions of filling 
their owq po< kets. That an\ trade was (arried on 
tit all Ls evidence of Engh.'-h teinv ity. 

Hie v-o!ume eommem'e.s with a ne'jrJ view of Wed- 
dell s voyagt* to Canton m 1 1>.37 tor t hi' C'oiirteen 
Association. From the delightful pages of 
leter Mundy's account we liave what may l)t' 
called the social and t ra vv ! h ng ides of that v-entiire. 
In this book we get the (‘onimereial side, which 
shows that the Courteen venture cIkI more harm 
than good. Then the narrative goes on steadily 
in gyeat detail showing the strenuous and ceaseless 
struggle between the English adventurers and the 
Chinese Officials. Here and there, by the uay. 
the reader learns, through Dr, Morse's ilear 
exposition and admirable notes, how the various 
commercial habits and terms, now obtaining and 
used, came one by one into existence. It is not a 
book to review, but it tells the searcher things 


! a bout the Anglo -Chinese t rade and ’’t hose who 
I Carried it on, which he could not possibly learn 
otherwiNe, Tlie book, however, is strictly a 
chronicle, and the searcher will have to find out 
for himself the story of any particular institution. 
eg., of the Hoppo. but he will find that the whole 
of it is there. It is, indeed, a true mine of informa- 
tion and Dr. Moi^e shows himself to be a guide 
that can help the student to explore it successfully. 

The second volume carries on the story to 1804 
and gives a chronicle of the same class of endless 
trouble as heretofore, but ‘the scene of course ever 
varies as the trade progresses and customs become 
e>tabliNhed. In 1788 there was an attempt — the 
first of its kind — to settle matters with the Chinese 
Imperial Government and Colonel Cat hear of the 
Bengal Army was sent out as ambas-,ddor, but 
he died on the way and never readied China. In 
1793 took place the celebrated embassy of Lord 
Macartney, wliidi eventually failed in its purpose 
of obtaining a modest charter for the English 
trade,” secured later on only by force in 1842. 
The trade, however, went on again in the old way 
— trade trouble in Cliina. wars in Europe. Opium 
became important as a commodity, and continued 
to bp very troublesome as an article of trade through 
all tlie Company’s da\>. Daugerous incidents from 
time to time oceurrecl, partly owing to the difference 
between English and Chinese customs and idea-> 
in regard to ju-tice. One such incident was 
the very serious affair of the Lad// iii 17S4 

wlicn a Chinaman was accidentally killed in the 
iiring of a salute. Chinese custom demandefl 
vengeance tor the death wliet her accidental or other- 
wi>e, and a highly dangerous situation aro-*e. In 1 799 
there was a -.iniilar incident ov'er the Providenrf. 
which, however, brought out the great v*alue ot 
Sir George 7’homas Staunton’s knowledge ot 
Ghinr.s<'. In this way. the Chinese trade wa-* 
liable to entirely unforeseen disturbance over 
mere act’idents and misunderstandings, to .say 
nothing of political troubles. .Mich as the sudden 
death of an Emperoi- in 1799, to be succeeded by 
another who rev-prsed what he could of his predeces- 
sor's acts, not necessarily liowever with evil efleit. 
The risks of carrying on trarle were as great as ever. 

\5ilume III takes the tale to 1S20. Between 
1805 and that date piracy had bei'ome a burning 
question ami the opium trade still gave grave 
trouble. In 1 807 oeiairred the ca-se of the Xeptun^. 
predating the usual type of dispute where Chinese 
and Englishmen were concerned, and leading to 
a, (>elel>rated trial of English sailors l>efore a Chinese 
Court, in 1808 the English temporarily occupied 
Mai'ao in the coiu’se of the wars then generally 
current Ivtwt^n Europtuui nations— a proceeding 
that (lid little good to the English trade with the 
Chinese. On the whole, however, trade proceeded 
during the period 1805-1820 with perhaps less 
friction than lief ore. In 181C there took place 
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another Embassy to the Emperor — that of Lord 
Amherst, when there occurred tlie famous dispute 
about the Kotow and the eventual repentance of 
the Chinese authorities. Incident ally the courage 
of the English traders in a great difficulty comes out 
clearly : ’’A firm and decided tone will generally carry 
a point m China provided the groimds are just and 
reasonable" are the words of the Select Committee on 
this occasion — words which may well rememl^ered. 
Affairs thereafter ran fairly easily for a while. 

The last volume opens with the affairs of the 
Emily and the Topaze in 1821. The Ejnily was 
an American ship and the dispute was the old 
storv of a more or less accidental killing of a Chinese 
by a white sailor. The result was trouble that 
endangered the American trade. The Topaze 
was an English Man of War and an affair arose 
because the killing in this case was only alleged. 
In 1822 there was a disastrous fire in Canton which 
included the English and all the Foreign Factories, 
but it did not destroy tlie trade even temporarily, 
which thereafter proceeded as usual with the 
same old troubles, sometimes aggravated by the 
action of the Company in England. 

On 31st January 1831 the English Factories 
moved to Macao and a dispute commenced with 
the Chinese authorities, in which one can see the 
commencement of the troubles that led to war 
later on. On p. 292 Dr. Morse sums up the situa- 
tion thus: *‘We see on the one hand a Chinese 
mandarin carrying out an imperial rescript, 
accustomed to acquiescence m any order he 
might give and to implicit obedience as long as he 
was in sight, resentful and impatient at the leas 
hesitation or opposition to his will. He visits 
the factory attended by a rabble of undisciplined 
soldiers and runners, eager to forestall his slightest 
wish. On the other hand we see a body of English, 
who have recently emerged successful from a 
great war, in which they swept their enemies 
from all seas; whose (literally) hrother.s and 
cousins are administrators and rulers of the Indian 
Empire; who are fully conscious of their supe- 
riority over those who, for their part, assert their own 
superiority ; and who have now reachedthe stage of 
having determined that they sliall enjoy in Cant on the 
same freedom and the same privileges as would be 
enjoyed by Chinese in London, lie tween two such 
diverse views, conflict was inevitable. What the Chi- 
nese did not see was that the inrush of the foreigner j 
was not to be kept out }>y any artiticiai dam.s ; what 
theC’ornmitteedid not realize was that only military 
force could make the Cltine^e yield to their de- 
mands.” And tliere is Jett the situation of the 
Trade with China under the Ea'^t India Company. 

R- C. Temple. 

The W kiting of Histor^^’, 1>\ the Rev. H. Hek\s 
S.J., Professor of fiuli.ui' History, St. Xavier's 
College, Homlmy Ma.lr.vs, P. R, R,nia 
and Co., 192C, " i 


This excellent little book, of which the second 
title ‘ Notes on Historical Methodology for Indian 
Students ” show its purpose, is written entirely in 
the right way. It shows the student what history 
as a science is and then in what ways it should be 
studie^l, dividing the ”t-cience’' into four parts; 
heuristics (collection of documents), criticism, synthe- 
sis and exposition, leaving archaeology, the study of 
old monuments, buildings and ruins, as a subject 
apart. The author then gives us a long list of 
' the best works” on Indian History, which is 
one of the finest I have seen — a list worth the while 
of the most serious student to keep always by him. 

Subsidiary studies analogous to the main subject 
are not negie:tcd , e.g, pictography as the .study of 
old paintings and here again we are given a valuable 
bibliography. To numismatics is added a still 
better list of books and the same may be said of 
sigilography or the science of seals. To the study of 
tradition, the Jesuit letters, private diaries and 
letters and accounts of travel, court chronicles. 
State Papers, and so on, are attached a series of 
bibliographic's of the highest value. Then follows 
some sage advice as to criticism, with a definition of 
that horrible “scientific ” term hermeneutics — the 
effort to discover the reliability’ -of documents. 
Still Sager advice is given as to the constructive 
part of the historian's w’Ork after he has collected his 
facts and digested the result. Altogether Father 
Heras lias put together tlie resnlt.s of his careful 
study of Inf ban History .so w’ell and so usefully 
that 1 as one student at any rate will keep the 
work by me for reference. 1 have, how'ever, been 
much interested in his describing (p. 2) the state- 
ments as to Mahmud Baigara's having been a “poison 
man” as an “individual fact.” The story — it 
is told also by Varthema who was in Cambay 
in 1504 — seems to me to be folklore and remini- 
scent of the old tales about the poison maiden 
But the quotation given on p. 3 from Mirat-i- 
Sikandari as to his eating habits account for the des- 
cription of him as a man of great grossness of body. 

R. C. Temple. 


Lord Mah.vvira, a short .sketch of the Life of 
Bhaowax Mahavira, by Harisatya Bhatta- 
cha^rya of Howrah, the Jain Mittra Mandel. 
Delhi, I02f>. 

This is a short tract on the life of the founder 
of Jainism from the Jain point of view. It is 
Tract 43 of the Delhi Jain Society and is useful 
for letting scholars have an insight into the Jain 
ideas of their religion and its founder. The 
existence of these tracts that are being constantly 
issued is a sign of the recrudescence of Jainism 
and the anxiety of its followers that their tenets 
may become generally known. 


R. C. Temple, 
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rHOMAS r^S^ ASD his ropPKK-PLATK CliAXI 


THOMAS CANA AND HIS COPPER PLATE GRANT. 

By the Kevu pi HOSTKX, S J . avp T K JOSKPH. B A , L T, 

(Contmnal from and 117 — 7 - 77 .) 

Additional Remarks. 

Pacji IIL note 1 — The bulk oi tlie tir&t Malabdr L•onvert^ p- y lou-i w- 1, ( rn'dinL' t n 

haflilioii, of XAiiiibuiT Brahmans or Xairs 

The Xairs are Dravidians, like tlie va-t niajurity ui ihc }tO[iulaLiou ni South Ini.h.i, Tlit'v dh'fer from 
»lu' d.irk Dravidiau-3 the Ba-?t Coti'st, i:)C"au -''0 oi n^ee adiUis;LLii‘c with the Aryan X.tmbiiii ih-ihman mi' 
niiyraiitb to .Malabar. The wive* of rill the male laeinbei.' (U ,i Xhmiiiui'i\- lauiih', e\L' pL iht to i her- aud tie* 
rhie?f *on. ai e Xhiir women, not Xambun wunieu. IjCuau'?'', acLorchuu to LU^toiu {nnw ■-low lv » }ianjiir:t). 
only the ehle*l son ol .i Xauihuri nuiuly can t,ikr a Xhmihuri wr)inau to wue The "hiMir-a ot tie' X'an 
wi\c* ot Xauiburi* belong to the Xair ea*t(', not to tlic' t<uher’* ca'le. Siieh tiee hybi a iizdt ion dnl n<)t lake 
place on the East Coast. Hcnec, the Malabar JL)ravidiaii> are ftiirer and taller than ihe oihoi Dravr^an> 
of South India. 

The Brav'idians, rieeordinij: to mo-<t authorities, eaine to India Irom the Ea^t Coa*t r^t .Vii-n a or tiopa 
i^oincwherc bet-ween that coa*t and India, through the X.A\ . }>asses oi India. They weic .Vtruan- radi-'j 
than Parthians. — T.K J. TSome, like Sehoft in his PcrtplU'^, hold rather tliat the moveincni wa^s in the 
contrary direction, from parts oi Asia near India to Arabia and Africa. — PI.H.] 

Tarideicalnaiquemar = Tariiaykkal Xhiyltkanmar. fa., Christians of the Xeykkar caste. C f. the woifl 
Xayaks or X^ayik.s of Madura. 

Covilmar = Ivdvilinar, people of the ruling easle. alinost like Kshatrua*. 

Brainenes = Brahmans. Belalas =r \'ellalas, tliose ot the uai ieultural class, somctlung hki tlu' Sudia'.. 

PMi’itaykkal (Malayalam and Tamil) from tlie Syi-iac Tri-.'i {=rm]it, orthodox), irom whit h I'.ni-.i 
and Tarsa are also derived. ‘ Tarisa (.'hurcii ' ot the Quilon copi^er-plate* mean- ‘Orthodox Chri-ti.m 
Church ’ (orthodox, accorthng to the poi'-oiidl estimate ot the Chrisinins of the Qutlon Cliurch in (pie-iKui) 
The Persian Christians who built the diiirch were })erha])'' ATc^torians. — 'P.K.J. 

Pfiifc J'PJ, note d..— Jack-w ood {Arluearjais. hiU'in Jolla) eliony {Dio-'<}iffros inclannx;ilo)(\ are u--cd foi 

crosses in Malabar The former i* yellow, and the latter jet black, and boih take .i higli }>ulish. — T.K..j. 

Pa<ie 12~), note Jo — Mahadevar Pattanam was the same as, or pai t ot, the ChrisHaii quarter* at Cian-a- 
n©re. It means the city of Mahadeva. i.> ., ot Si\a, the Hindu e:od. Literally, ^laha-dcv.i means tlie great 
goil. That is why the British Museum MS. of IbOl has ‘ the city of tlie great idol ' (god) in the translation 
of the Thomas Cana Copper q^Iate.s. 

The oldest form of the name is Makotai. Makbtaiyar = lie of Makutai. the king of ^Makbtai. pa - *0 noot 
( = to\vn) lb Makotaiyar Pattit-n.im, which later l)i'ranu‘ Mahudexar PaManam, with a dilferent mcaani'y 
In Sanskrit it has become Mahodaya Puraui=:the city of great prosperity, pnratti being but <i synonym 
of pattaneon. 

The derivation of the oldest form iM.ikbtai 1 ^ uiuerlam. Could it ht' from Mahosu. (u Maliubd. the well- 
known name of a town m iMi'-^opotamia, from whicli immigrants jjcrhap" lame and eolomscd Crangan(:)re 't 

The modern Malayalam form of MakO>tai is Makota.- -T.K J. 

Can It be proved that the n.iiiie .Mahaflevarpattanam did not at one tune mean ‘tlie ritx ui the t-ieat 
flod; the God of the Chri bti.ins ? 

[The Rev. Fr. Bernard 01 St. Tliotmw. V OC D . a S\nan. identitii'- Sandamk. to ulinh sotuehow h*' 
ndds Matiosa, with Cranganorc' He btaU"~ turtber tint M.ibo^a i-^ Syri.ie tor ‘ town . CJ. lii- A br/'J 

tfir Historp of thr Sf/r/ao (7o/>/o///v. Tvu iimopolv, PCM. pi Jf that w'ere so, (Vanganoie and .Alylapoio 
might have been called Mahusa, and [lorhajis the .Maiduin of 77a IP/trn oj tfo >oa/, which St. Thonui* *.ing in 
the land of the Indian*^, m M> lainae.— lEH. ] Maho^a <loes not mean ‘ tou n ’ ; it is the name ot a t ow-n.-~T.K..r. 

(The Muhuza mentione<l hy Jacoli of Sarug (.\.n .KiO-.'igl ) m (omiect i('>n with tlu' meetiiiLi o] Hablnin 
and St. Thomas, must bavelieeu m Mesopotamia : t or P’homas ol>je<a cd t o going t o India. .Vs-.cmani {ijan, 
nt.y t. !{., para 2, p. Thl) disimguisbes two .MahuZti m 3resopot<imia : *>ne a suPmo (>t Eaedad, <*allcd 
CtircJia, (Joreh or Can’ll, t ho ot her, <‘a lied Ar|uua, m As'-wia or Adiahi'iie .Mm.:ana. 7 A hu/bf >'pr<nil 
^[(/in.'^tuniflff /n In<lta (reprint od ti’om Ihe Pnlletin oJ th* John fi/fhoiJ s Lthtfii’p, \ol. |0, Xo 2, July 102b, 
P bO), has a Kai'ka <le Maishan, ancient capital ot Mcboni* (Maisluui) tow tii-d-' Ka-'r.ib. Flic M<dab,tr {U'count - 
winch bring St. Tlmmn.s t o linlia ti f>ni Pa,srali wmibl sccm t o ha\ e id<'nf ilied Ja' ol) ol Sarug’- Mahu/a w it h 
1 ciath-Maishun, near Basrah, wbiefi liad a hi’-bofiric m At) 22.). CJ. Mnigana. o/e cP., p id. J b** 
danfam Kali .^onq, tor which Mr.T. K. Jose[)fi I’onsulted two KoUaxam edition-, one ot lltlb, and an earlier 
•inc having u, colophon x\ it h tlu* d<it (3 17.72, hrings Thomas and llalibaii Ironi ‘Maho-a, tiie earlier edition 
*?j)elling it Mahuda Ittup's iMalayalam of tin Malnbftr Sffnat} ('hat'(h. Cochin. ISIJI) (grid 

cd., Kottavam, ItMbJ, c’onsiilted fiy Mr. T. K. .losepli) lux- .M.dioseii m ’STisse (sc , p. 7'>n ), ‘('he I'hmna 

Parvum of 1001 makes St. Thomas and Habf)an embark in Aralna. In an itinerary ot St Thomas, do Couto 
^ets Pile name Marliozaya. and state* that Bishop Francisco Koz, S.J . xxas ot opinion it was Malacca. Cf, 

1 
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])it A sta. Dec. 1:^, 1. c. -1 ; t S, Lisboa, 178S, p. 273. Marliozaya is probably again Mahuza of Mesopotamia. 
Do Coiito objected that no ships went direct from Mozambique to Malacca and that St. Thomas came to India 
iruin iMcU'hozdja. — H.Hd 

Pft'jc I’il, note 16. — [ know ot no records in which a Cranganorc era is used. 'Phere arc many in 
uhkli I he Vypiii era, cuunted from the almost sudden tormation of the island of Vypin during the extra- 
oiduKuy llood ol a.l>. Kill, orcurs. It is known as tho '(iulv-vat npn. ( 3 : new deposit) era in MaUyalarn. 
\\ pin ' M<da\akini \"aq)pe ) i-.an Llatid 13 niile'jlong and one mile l>rodd, on the north side oi Cochin. — T.K.J. 

Pit ;c ll'j . — "'The cu[);i o: the ol'a .... sa 3 ’s falthfalhj thi«.'’ This statement h.is led me to 
think tfial Hi^hop Koz Avrii in^ in lt)04 liad hcloio him ilic Jew's (p. 149 inj/'ct) transcript of the original 
in--( I or td Ica-t a tup_v of tluit tian.wript* from wiiich tho prelate made his iaithlul Portuguese trails- 

iaiion. Ik'-liop Koz knew Malai'alam fairh" well. 

P tins transciipt or copies irtill extant ? It may be <imong the old Portuguese MSS. from Malabar, 
and a scan h has to bemude loi u m the British Museum or in ono of the archives on the continent. — T.K.J. 

Pn‘ic 127, ao/c 27. — The names as reconstructed by me (on 2znd August 1025) irom tbo rotograjih 
i-p ; — |i) KofA't'i, (2) Ch> '‘tkatapratt/f, Chntfan Kot/iitrafu (o) Acltel/Kton Kftnian, (!) An}t)idttu 

Kantan K'ni^nn., (.“>) Ctn niit>fif'ipraU>j T '/vikrrnnod Kotnaraii. (0) P< ruvalanutte Atiilan Chl.inan, {7)P(/'«- 
vnunidttu ChtlUcuf K6ra,>, (S) Ckl'.Aina of KatuWtnitt/ . (0) Airdiii PentnkoyiL — T.K.J. 

Pf(f;c 12 7, note 2S. — [ E'^ia sc<hfaf[(f] e [tron^he ojorluyt/ida This must be a translation 

of the u-iuel phrase ' La/'/' AitLa. flrl," occurring at the end of old inscriptions. It means literally ' handwriting. 
Prosperity .’ ' Sri’ { =Lakshmi) is tho goddess of prosperity" or luck, and the word is usually written at 

the beginning of any kind of writing (letters, documents, etc.) as an auspicious symbol, and sometimes at 
the end, us the signature of a )icrson. In the present instance it is the signature of the royal donor. 

B\- s,(hlnfa does tho translator indicate that a sign or seal i- put in the plate just before Sri I — 'T.K..J. 

ridic (fat e u hen the Thomas Cana ( oppiT-plates were execut ed i? not gjven. The seven kinds of musioal 
iii-.trument-', the five kinds of tniiute, and the limits of the property assigned to I’homa.^ C'ana are not onu 
uK'«-ated. Shall wc say that there wcis otiicr oopper-plales specifying llieso points, or t iial 1 lie translator 
omitted tho .-'^pecitica lions v What '-hail wc think ot ilio following tiadition w hn h I h.)\e never iound ve- 
tCFTi'd t o by the Portiigue-e '' One K< rata dpatt'/ (o^., legendaj y liii>tory of Malabar) ot t lie Xasranis, s.iys 
that their toretathers. . . . built Codaiigaku, a- may^ be lerirned trom the granite ui'.' i jpt ion at t fie 

northern entrance of the Tiruvanpeukun temple. ’ CJ. Dr. Cundert, in difa/rus ./»>ar»a//, XllI, 122, 
quoted m flob'^on-Jobsoa, '<.v. Shinkali. In .January 1924, 1 spoke of tlii', text totheDewan ot Coidiin, wdio 
hi'hcvcrl that tlie inscription had been buricrl near tlic temple on the arrival of Tipii Sultan hi M<dal>ai 
1 wi'Ut to Tiruvanchikulam in February 1 921, inquired, was disa})pointcd, Ijut was shown instead, at some 
ih-taucc from the temple, halt-burierl uiuier a, bamboo clump in a private garden, an enormous stone with 
an inscription, which has licen read hv Mr T. K. Joscidi. — -11 li j 

At the instance of C. W. K. Cotton, Jhsq., C.i.C , I.C.S., of the Jndi.ui Jli^toiie Keeord- ( 'omnns.'.ion. 
tin." stone now* known as the \ atas>cri Stone was more than a ycMi' ago <icf}uircd by the Co' liin (Jovermm'ni 
anrl rerno\ rd to t lie'Diclinr Mus(‘um, in C'(-)(dun, djie mscriptiou mi \i soern-^ to b*' \ lu' oarlu'-t known record 
irlating to the Cochin r(-\'a] house Itih'Ogm plia allv it is, 1 think, ot f'/na pMlil \ n - J" K J 

[ W'e nni'-t sufipo.'^*" I liat Mgr. Koz -ecui ed a copy ot t h‘' J’ort t i.inslation ma,de b\ t h‘' -h'u ne nt loned 

h\ Lm eiM (p 119). K oz dot hiiM's t h.i.t ht * t opiet I lail htully \v'hat bo hat) bet ore Into I >0 Cunt o proha hi v 
olitainc!! hi-i opv ii’O'u Ko/. and I lirtngi'd It m a b'w point - wJiifli t o him app('ai cd ot lit 1 1* m onu'<)U(‘n('c -JJ H i 

Pa>/e 127, no/c — Sand. iruk u/u/s AndiMpoln, w as cci tainly 'UU atlu India. So it raniiot he Crane' 
iKtie. X*l<‘a-e s<rutini/c I lie .h/</ again. 

lAn^%,ci'; — ;Mr. T. K. JoM?]th may htixe laan miprt'^md b\ Dr. .k X FatipdiarX p.ipt'i * The Apo.-th' 
Thom. in X'oith Indi.C’ (r(.'prniL«’d ij’oiu 'rh/i IIuUcIlu of tkr hAnt Ikjkitvl^ (nbran/, \i^\ lu,Xo I, J.inuarv 
1920). Tiicre we liiid, pp. l9-2th Dr. Fai (piiiar idetit hying w it li Audi opolis ( ), a I uu n .it onedav's sjul nt> 
tho Xile trom Alexandiia, t lie Sand.i.ruk and Aiidrapoh.s ot I he Mt/.s and f Im An<i^anopo||^ ot the P/'/w/o. 
Aiivlropoh^j wa.s silualed on the left bank o\ the Nile, and is now Ctiafair oi' Miaboor. D (hat s,it turv 
d'he onlv rc.i^on we might have to make St Tliotn.i,- rome l)\ l [jc Jh>d Si'.i is Dial ILd4*an in.ide to meet 
St. Tiiomas at (x'SjiaM in the Pass^i \ Imt, ion-.idf:ring .Le ob oi Sarng .md our Indian .uiDiorilie - (pmtod 
above, to whi< h we could .uM olln'r Jiuhan auDionI les, we might su^pi-i j Dnii Cw.mrea is a mistake tor 
Hasr.ih or Mai ban Be that as 9 may, Sand.u-nk mu-t l»e idontitied with Cranganorc 

LlLaljban taken 'rhoma- hoiucwaidsto India in imhijg \ otbcroy<il tuwnot Andrapolw and from l hei e 
goC' to the (itie^ oi India, whence lie ica<hes Cuiidafjliai . Cf. M. K. JariK'S. Thi Aporr>f/th<tl X< ir T* A(t- 
tnml, Uxfoid. I tig t ; ( < /ttk A / p 3t»fh ^ ,> ; [>. .wl, § itj. [n t fic U* J/on( ///o’ tin* t ov\ n is not. named. 
Thomas was oilen commi-.^Kmed \)\ the Lord to \i^it Citenor Indui ll.dihan comes and t.iko him to the 
tir^t city oi India, in Citciior Jmh.i, the \o\.igc luu mg (aacd only thiec monttis, ihougli M atwavs took 
tlircc ycui (St. Jeiomc -ay ^ (liar Die (oni ikw by i lie Kcd Sca would tak(> .1 year, and t li.u six mont Us 
was l.cu ) luom Dm- inm.micd oiy m Ciirtior w !a le 'I'fmm.iMi-sofed at t In' m.unage Ic.ist of the 
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kiiig'b (kiu-liter, the heiii^' inein lonerl imrler ScUi^i.iruk and Andrapoh^ in lIu' .4 />■, Tlionitis M 3 on leaves 

tor Ulterior India, the king and many of hi7> people foilowin- after him to be baptised, and the kini; be- 
Lominir a deacon. Cf. lionriet, Arta Thohia\ Lipsun, IS8:1 ; D> pp 07, 08, 1(H. In the Pn-^io 

Hahban romcs bv' -^hip to Ca'=:ai’ca, and in T days takes Thoina^ hy T^iiip lo AndrauojTolis ; after thenuirnatre 
itM''! <>t the kirif;'- daughter. b**th sad away, and rearli (lunda])h>ir Cj llonnrt. oj, < tf.. jjji. l;»:h i:l!) In 

the 8y/vac Ar/.s e havi- ; "a oeiTam merehant. an Indaiu. hapjasied lo f i:»ine into ilie South country irom 
. “ (ilu’ llriti-^h Alnsoum MS. being injured here, i lie iiauie uf tlie place is not Icgippp. Cf lad. J/<f . 
100l>, p. 4. ddie Berlin and the Uamhridge MS have . “a certain nicr* hant r. tne nom th<‘ South cuuniiy'." 
'I'he Tidssine word in the British i\lu'«eiun MS i-. pet hap- Jlimlu'i.m. a- Btukiii iliciuaht. tj. n;n, 1 

pi'Otio-^e Mahnza with Medlvcutt, and -,ugae-t that tin* Sreith (Ounti\' hoim \i'hi- ii jlabbau came was for the 
uuthnr Sontii India, iMalarun* or Mvlapore, r'lni e non.* ot out four eailie-t aul leu ase- --**eias to ku^jw that Uuu- 
dajdiar reiened in tlie .Vort li-\\ e-'i, w bde Indian atit.1 iMe-opotaiaiau .n count from at le.t'it H<u liebraeus (i:?4ti- 
bti) plat e (4muL phai' at M\ la.porc Bos<ibly dacoti of Same doe- 1 he same { a i> uun-.'>Jl) I rannoi e<msult 
him, Init I know that ’r.e makes Ihiblian ask of B undaphar whet her it ]s pOt-ii)le (<> leuld w it hout loundat ions 
It) tix sf (/. d’ho M.ikibar aecounts have brought Hahban trom M\laporc to i\ktUuz^l auil hack lo ^lylapore. 

[Mv reasons for iilentifying Santlariik witli Braiiaaiioi o nre : {!) The lutim' Am r -vox (Amlrew) given liy 
the TJiuWfi ParciVit of lOOl to the kmg of Tiruwinelukularn (C'ranL;ano7*e) Compare ir with Andrapolis. 
Andrauoj'joii-, .Adiianopohs. and note that, as Sandaruk or Saiiadruk ot the kdes^an Sy/me .h /s is the 
name of an Kde— an king, the third after Abgvir, i ■ , Sauatme or Sauatrueh, Alutr'- sister's son. the torm 
Sanadi'uli oi' SuiiLlaruk is least reliable, uulO'-s like tlie ot liei names ii can be ( omu' tod with some name like 
Andrvw or Antrayos. The ending must be ('omivuod u a li ul!i in Commas Indieotdeu'^tes' Mangarui ii 
(lor Mangalur. Alangalore). (2) The Malabar ti’mhtion as'.,.;!!-^ to Crannanore tiic marriage fca^i oj (he 
king's daugliteig whiidi m the Ackv and Pa^n^i takes pkv <* ad Sandaruk, Andwpioii- or Audi aiiopoU- Tim 
!>• Ml racii! t>!, a- we have ^aid, places it in the lir>t town ot Jiidui. m I’licMor India, w iiere 'Fliomas tii-st 
landed, thus agreeing w it h our t>t her t hrec mure e-- {;)) 4'he aut im: ot the Pa^^to -ay ( Bonnet . ap. * >(., p, led) 

iliat. soon adter, Thomas .scut a priest to Ainlranuj nili- to take charge oi n- ehiiri h. and iliat lU his owui 
1 1 me t lie Pee ot 4 'ho mas wa- st ill t liore, wit h a gi eat mult ii ude w'oii n. tu to (-’hig-r The Urst bishop appointed 
t o Atidranopoli- by Tliomas was Oion^v siiis, t lie king - -ou-in Lev. hi the Tlrjnhi /An /'{///Mv'O tind lliat i lie soio 
ill law (4' K do'^epli t i‘an-!at e- b\ ‘ nepliew’y ot t lie king ot I'lru vanehiiailam, / f ,( 'ran'janoi*e. is called Bi-liop 
KCpjia (Betei ). TTie Diony.'-ius ot the Pn'^Ao is theiHUure the l\4oi' oi t lie llijm t.I\irra'ii. Tossibly, one guo'^ 
ills heat hen name, and the other lus Clu‘i->t iau name, or the uamo he took on bei-onung a hisliop. .Vs neu iiev 
t}i(‘ Ar/.s 11 ( 11 ' the D( M irctcuht^ has a name for Diony-ins. aiul tin* name in the YA/ss p diifers from th.it iti 
the Ihnmn / ^// cut/g t he 7'honiii Pinrayn r- independent, while both (he .ind tlie Th'jiiut Purina 

coni Inn oath other. 

(4’he 'iltoyad Par>:<un .i- also independent of ouv eat lie -t authoihies for the name Audresv given to the 
king OI 4'ii'n\ anehikulam. 4'he /^/s's>^u gi\ e- fiim no n ime ; the/k d/z/uau//'. neither; Imt tlie latter ’ t\ s, 
on the i)C(Mxi()ii when Sifnr, Ma/d.ii's gener.d. me«t- 4'homa:.', that pre-eut . i i lu' lingering wa-- St. riinma-.' 
fle.it on. 1 he I'.mg f)t I ho mai ri<ige-least celehi'.it ed at the lu-t town m huliawhiae I homas liatl l.mded in 
1 lie *1' /a (he deacon pre-ent mi the •^inrc o'tts/'u?, to whoux 4 lioma- cutni-r t h>' peoplt' fxf t he plafu*. 
1- called X.int luppu- {>'///'/ua .,-h/s). Xeii()[ilioii (B'/-. # /, . b B). We mu-t eoir iude (hit tli‘ do leun X.iiuliip- 
pU'3' Xenophon is no cither than the' deatftieking ot Andrapobs. 4 lu' meeting he’wt'en Sniir an I 1 hoiii.is 
imi'-t then tore have j aken pla< t‘ at Andr.ipoli- : for tlu' deuoiikiiig mu-t have re; urned to Andrapolis 
wall hi- penph' after pui-uing 44i(xma- in the dMe''tioM oi (bindeplui' s kingdom, perhap- t o t uuulatihar s 
capital. ( hielly as Tlmmas remamf'd at le.ist two >eai's in ( hi nd.\] uiar's dominion- 4'h<' 1 hoyaa Pnvv>t)’} 
mdepenrhmt of cmr ot hei' am hoi'it le- iii tliat it I'alls t lie king Andranv, a’od doc'' not .i llude to In', bi'eommg 
a dt.atoii. it m independf*nt in otlmr matteis a- wtdl. Shall we say th.it tlie / hmiui I arVi'U/i borrowed the 
name trom t he name .Vudrapohs, or Audranopolr- or S.in<!< ruU.whcue call- Vndrew king of 4 inivanclnkn - 
l.iiu / Shall we ii<>t .'-ay mt her t h<i t the nam e . \ m lrc‘w i -x repri'-ent ed m A n< Ira >1 1 s or A nd i anopol is mul is oldi'r 
t h,i 1 1 \\\r ( 1 n'l I. Ar/> ‘ ^1 he '-a m e t «ir S.indai u k , it it ea n 1 d ' r on nee t ed wu t ! i a nam e 1 1 ke \ ndrew' ' W e 1 la v e 

1 lien 1 ite \{'rv ( urious fat 1 t hilt i ]if‘ lollowdng Bret'k name- X.inihippns. Xenophon, Amlrewv Oionv-ms. 
1 elagia (i lie n, me of tlu' king's d.wrglMer), Amhaj^ob-, .Vmiranopolis. Aflnanopobs. all reter 1 o CVa nganoi eg 
C'omp.ire tin- umli tin' Br('('k infhieiKM' trom .\le\a ndria and perlia I^s Mc-.xpoi.uma exi'reised on ( be 
i\l,d:il»,M' coast m the first two <xr t bree eemnries of our era, and with Hit' fact t hat wi'lmvoat Knra\ a lang.i d , 
n i Mul. I bar. at brist ian Ix'll w It li an insern>t ion of \\ bu li w e suppo-i' the ehaiamt e,-- to bt' ( uet'k I’at bc'r t ban 
an\ t lung elst', Xot c.' ul-o t bat 1 he /'us-to st ate- HiaMi n pw' ript ion on t lie t tnnb <4 Belagia deckired m 
theek and in t he ( Ipeek elinr.uter : "Iforer(‘>t- Ik'laginih'' -pou-e of Bi-h'p T )io»ivsius, \c}i# wMsthe 
daughter of Tlmnuis tlie .\postle." 

ri'he Pa.sAyo agrees in so many matlcM’s with the TJuxna Parra'a alone, while yet diPforing from jt in 
substantia! po.nts, that we mii-t say both )ia\e pi-eserved <let,n)'- older and mo'e reli.ihle than the (uto^fyr 
b/-wei,(.\\ liave, 4’h<* /Vfss/<m^ cpioted hv 1 -idoi e of Se\ lUe (4 and m t be M<t/ uaiiie lit nrgy It i< 
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older than the Ve Mj whudi Uoiruw^ iroin ij , hut only partly, in one point ot unpoitanr*e, the scene 

m the T'oiui»]c oi the ’:>un. 'I'he ]>> Minv-uh' is it.'^oh' quoted by St, (Ire-^ory tlio Great (d. GIO). and iv cannot 
he by Gre'jOf'v oj 'Pour'; (d. ."O.j-Vll), tor the simple reason t liat it represents tfio removal ot Sr. Tliomas’ 
n tn tile htotune oi MaziLu, whereas (h'eeoiy (u' Tours, wlio kmnv t he says it took place alter 

<t lunu tone It the \sore ot a.i> 4oO. it would .-^iili be ot respectable antiipiity. Jt vouches for 

the hic'-arehy. deacon, jiricst, and his!iu[>, e'■rabji'^}le^ I at Cranojanore hy Thomas a,ud its continuity until 
as late 4 o 0, the date v e .siq:>pose It dues so in a manner clearer than any other rlocninent we have. 

In turn, the Malahar tradition vomdies for the apostolirirv of the Myla])Ore Church and tor Thomas’ de.ith 
and hun.d at ^lykipore. We now t hat , with tlie See of Thomas at Cran^.iuore up to a D 430, it can 
flo .so <un hoi iMt i\ <4 V. The St Tlioma-s que-tion --olved for iMylapore. and solved on the most satis- 
iactoiv Jjue". ilio-e of the Ar.dahnr adit ion. 

[It matters little non if the 77/-///e/ Pcu'cani is -.u^pect in certain matters. It would he invaluable, had 
It kept only i lie lui me Andrew of the kmu of Andrapolw and the name Kepha of hi- bi>ho[> .son-in-Uiw. — H.H.\ 
Anrlrew and KCppa of Raiid>aixA .-oim of a i>. IhtH are mere tahricat ion.s, I suspect. The son-^ 

i'' eiuireiy umuiindcd. uliiiuuuih it -^atd to he haw*d on.i MS. of tiie Isi centur\ , ] ha\ e ailooether i^noied 

the sonij:. It is a pious Iraud, if 1 may say sO. 

ThL-.e are my <.hiet rcaioii- lor reiiardini: the soni: as spurious : — 

(1) Theautlior say- that ilu- is an ahnducvl \ ersion of an at?count written in t he first eemury v.t> 

Ihit none utlier tliaii he his heard of or ^een such an irn[)ortant historical docunient -nicit her 
ihiiho-a, 1 >c Harro-. Correa. Alcnezes, (lotnc.i. Pajz nor an\' other person caveily stMo hint; for 
du< uiiiMit - rtjKL? ma to Mie lu-tory of the Malnbar (Muirch. 'Phe i list -cent my document l ha-t suddeul\ 
maiiiiO'^ted u-“lf to Thoma- llamban {rrTlionuis the Alonk) in 1(>01 a.d. — where has it j;one V 
{-*) T}ii< -otjy. whkii the aut lior him -elf say- was ronpioserl in A T). 1 hOl , is in point of st \ le ami Janiruaec 
more (iiodoni rh,m another w'cl 1 -knov\ai Malawdam of a J>. 1 7.12, ca lied t he d/(hv//n//-/vu/y 

( >) riii'-.tdu 'ji\cs a 'j,oo I ui.mv a-toundmalv mmuto der,i,ils — for mstaine. the iiime- ot Aniravus 
t \ndr'( wj Puw <> ( n: a no-'e, or K('pp''i ((’(‘phas, [N-tcij lii- ncpliow lon-rirated bi-hop, and <Jt 
P.ttilu' ( I *aui) Liria ol MxKpuM-e al -o < -on -(\‘r. 1 1 ed bi-hoj) ; the aniouni Oi tune ilie apo-i je tpenl iii 
r t. h. p'-,'i-f* ; thr rt-pi*, ti'., nundKrv; <)[ llraliinan- (<>s7o), K-hal riy.i s \ais\a^ (.47Sn). 

^iidra- M2.so',,ind t hat he eon\ ert ed : t lie muni or ot i he 1 ;iiil’‘s i 7) t h, lT he ord.tuied piie-t--. 

''t Gw <htet- (j!) lh;t he tn.tdr inis{cc- m tf;e ( oiiilnon luml, of I he de.ld (2h) t hat heianedto 
■lie, and or t la* di-ea-ed ( 1 2(.o i t ha i he hea 1. al. 

lint not men a -sinele one or ilic-e detail- i- found oitlicr m the tradumm ot the respi*. ti\e localities 
in AftLiali. tr, <<!’ in ot h( r re( opl-. 111 . S\ ri.a or Ahil.iN alain . Tliat na-an- that ftom lb(*Pir-l (enlinvA.o until 
1 1 »* ih ri\ f't \ o> the -onu.iboiu t weiUy xaar- .mo- // ^ top about I S‘fo xeii''- the ih'tiiiC rcaovded t herein 
lu.d no t \i-ten( e in the u '»i j j uf a' f uaht - 4Mv. I 

Jli \IA(M:- 4' I\,J 

f I } L \ M ' hef or. ' I )r i , u p! 1 i 1 , r \ I'oi a i m- p.i ] m i n a n i loias ll >\ t he 1 h a lu’ 1 1 o-t on. 1 w.m nndtU’ t ho iniprc- 
' Ion t iiat An ij.‘j-oli- /.sjnd.u uk) ua- out -ale I ndia oi I he pri*-.ent da \ Cut u hel her a i- the Audropuh'^ 

poiritrdout h\ !)[■ luu ijufi.u'. 1 do not !;no\v 

\ J ) 1 I a e, u 1 1 > • -1 \ < r- ion « u ! ; i .\i I ' <,/ / Ae///u ^ — t k' ’ S \ r lao a nd t ) le ( u’e< *k - -a \ t lial I he a po lt‘ III -t 
lend* d m A ed :m I 'ol I - kSa nda > ii k 1, . m .{ . n v , nd i hen t .am* into 1 he ( M je- ot India ' and went ,i\\ a\' ' to 
.(pfit.ir icior Kiiij < . I id n<( pi 1 a ! iuimlhi' mo-t (liolai-h.ise ititi I'ted ili.it \ndr.ipoli- (Sand.uuk) \\ as 
oiii idf 1 n,!i,i 


) Gi 1 i e {, it ' * \ i r - a .r I i h. / *. / - \ . u - i o u nderU , , iid l ) la 1 . \ i id i .l nopol i- w a . oi il \ ,i se \ eii < I ay s' 

• 111 1 1 o) 1 1 ( a rea . ,t m I ( ha i i } ■ i • a i ;o-.t 1 1 ha d i o -a 1 1 t n i t ! a " I " i im i ! i 1 1 1 1 lia So I iie i V/s > omi vree- with I he 
.Svri.tC atld (.lee! Vcf-lotl- mi :hi le-pu.t 

( 1 j -\< ( Of < li u'_; t o ,1 not ) ;ej' la f er \ e; j on , /J 1/ • , urs//, s , 1 1 a 1 1 f la 11 f . d',' I I) on ui- t o t lie I ii’st eif v in Cit C] |or 

indi.n and thenee i he\ liM\e tor Cltejior India 

-\ 1)0111 1 he 1 1 me \\ j leti 1/ o a# ///- ' .i- \\ t n t en f V er lo? I nd i.i t n eaiit i A on l he ) ovver r‘\ t rctn it y of Ar.i hi i 

- (Alefl!\rott - f p liSj hihtopia c,(- India Inlenoi f/o til), oi the lndn*s p, 172) 

Aiahta Ti'lix al-o w.,^ the Jnd-e-^ . d.e/,, p 177; yo Kidmi-- (al.ont k f 7 ilo v o ) Indi.i the Kirt her 
\\ .Vhs --Una rd>///. j,p i,s2. IS''). .\nd ‘ at le,i>,t m >.i~-.inian time- * (2jh t),7| \ t» j 'huitl douhtlt*';- 
vMi her. t hi'i e prt'\ aih'd .i n h Pm ot ,ui India in t he w e-,t a \v el) a - a n 1 ndia mi l In- ea -! f 'tinthf ohfi lit 

<7 //c/.a, I. Seeal-o Minu.ina: s/ioad •>( ('h, i^t m tn! of Itfhn, r.-pfiul, I'.Lh), pp il -U 

So Citeiior India ot />' u - on 1 -tde ni odi*r n India 


(7.) (t I- ( lear 
nuidei n I ndi ■ It 
( 1 e ) that u e und 
\nd II h..- h. 

I • ».u w (• II ai ti 


t )a reioM* 1 )iar .j 11 I lie tour caily \eiMOM-ot 'fin .‘tr/-,p),ne Vndr.ipoh- (Sandarftk) outside 
^ ' '>d \ I n I 1 M la i et Ake a ha I' , Old t os >‘i :n reel n -loll > or <idaj)t a ! uni- dn Swam*, Port Uiiiie-e 
^ 1 “ ‘ " ’ hsiiilied \'v It II ( (an. Mla*ie. ,Liid ( d'ldriajilia.i null the Chola kin-.- ot AUl.vpoia* 

t'‘ ‘ ‘ h!\ n*)! e,l i ha I i h. ti ell hUi >r a dapi a f ion- are I tl er ifi.in the lafi‘-( ot I he lii-t 


cl 1 w . . ! t i 1 I ) h \ , 1 1 ) I ‘ I - 1 


lakt y/eo/za*' .Sf)C / ot 


I ' lo/i n II III III n 
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THOMAS CAXA AXD HIS ( OPPRH PH \Ti: (rPVXT 


ISl 


ll)Ul they appc.ir I o lKi\'e ri'ccixed in^pitMt loii. <umis {124t»— sO) ^ em"- to be the (‘aihest 

WL'itei* (litiri'tu ot r )'ir-;o, th'’^ Svi’t<v'' au I iiiii'tyi'o! 'K < lUd, whu'li uioutioii Caliuntui, < <- » piu- 

l)a.hjy Chinnnmalai. iu‘ar Mylapom wlio roniK'C't^ St TiiniUfi.^ ^I'fifut'h/ \\iih SouUi heiia Cosiuas i' -3. >3; 
^.ly^ uothiiiic alxDut St. Thotn.i'^ in Male iMal.ibar). 

(d) A'? ciliwuly -shou u 7}(o/fifi> IiUffihttn v ^uit / i" ■'jjiif uii<l inu-'t bt.* I’uleii <jul ui eoiiit. 

(7) ‘‘Thouui LVrvaiu ui ' rh>jhi<i'. l!<tinhi(n\ >>»ri o[ \^sin \u i-^uot the-.aiie<L- Thmtia l^ircnnu 

iinot her ul.ini ,b)oiU Ni . J’ljnnia'- 'I'hc ''‘iHl: ot ibUi and ‘Canneti i huiaa* liainl>an u^cd in 

Zaleski s J'hi ’Thuitin^. M tm^iaioi'e, Ibl J. dre lie* iine 

(S) " 'rhe name Ant r<i\ nx ” ( Ait'lr«‘u ) L:i\ ell b\ l ]i(‘ '•unj. ( a Itjol. The Mb/ ./// (la Malaxalarn) 

..bout St.ldujiu.i^. uhu h \s.- t h.e undi-peded .u'lhui ey i nr all Malabar CUrwt uui- uin il the publaat mn in 
1 ‘Jib of t he soul: oi Ihd] A f> . and '^ull i‘Ml(»H''ly i'e;..n'ded suih by tlie houthi^t aertion clainiing de^ceni 
Horn Thoum^ Cana, ealb the king no/ Andn-w, but l‘bb 1 tlniik veneednwt he-ntate toafhnntliat both the>e 
songs got the name^^ from Andra-puli^, the Mof’fffifn -Ka^t >'j/e; taking the latter half, and i he 'long of 1001 the 
lornier. Both the '^on'J::^ ^eejn to be .\dapt.ULOii'> (.athe /'o^s/o or D( Minicuh^‘~ (See Remark Xo i.t t/ijia]. 

(9) " Son-in-Ja\\ . ' 'rhe\AOfd m t he ori'^aial f///o/ /////oZ. o/p ha's t he 'scn-e'- ot -on-imbiw aru I nephew 
{10} rhonm I\/rvah' m iiidepeiaboit . brnre- t Thmnn P,n rum nito Thonau> Vamban'.-^ Son/yol 
Ibnl, as indieated m Hemark X<> 7mn./ ')'h,- -une of 1 bf >1 .veuw to be. on t he i oniraiy . //d^ nt on, 

and 111 fa<'t an ticlapiat loii ot the L<\tm \el^^Lun- ot 7’e d'/^. luteilarded with a large nuuibei oi details 

;5.eeuungly invented by tbeamlmr (See tz/d- . p. ISiO 

(11) ”Tlie Malabar tradition \omhe^/' tl. 1 U) ^ulami that we dioiiKl :.ay ' Maiahar tradiliuu 
ut recent centuries. but was Malah.ir tradition of the lirsr. second, third, tourtli and the .succeeding two 
or three cemuries. idciuical with that of subsequent cent vines r \Vc do not know, because the early Malabar 
tradition has not come dowm to ns in written form. (Sec my “’St lliomas in South India, Ind. Ant., 
December, 102b}. Tradition grows and i- con-tanlly pruned and malted. The ,“>t. Thomas tradition uf 
M<ilabar must ha\ol>een no e.\f e])t ion. 

(C-') 1( woul<l i.o inv,Uu,il>\e. haj it kei>t only the niin.o AiuUou " A- dlready poiuted out in Remaik 

Xo. S, the Mdr,,,„„.Kal, S.,,.., win, h, unlikt- ilie -oim ot Itiol. i. -till rehuiou^y tiv.i^ired hy ll.e 

AKtlabar t’bri'^t laii-, an invaluable j » 0 '''^e-‘'lun. talk Inm Pel, not Andrew. 

Ami. he ill Iiuledihat 1 hi. Ma, ./am - K'll , in.ihe. llionui. kind lir.l in . iheii takes him to 

IVils dauuht.C. mam, me le.i-t l.it an unnamed plai e mit-ide the JiyUpoec kiii-X tuiTitoia ) aiul to uihei- 

tmiiitMo. iiu liidma .Mal.iee.i ami Cliiiui, hmk .main m -Mylaimie. theme to Ci.iiimiiiore and ollnr plm e. in 
ikiliihar. li'Om « |m h Kuiuua- he aoe. ayMiii to M\ l.ipoi'e in uhedmih-e to the kmu -t imlienam -ummoiis and i, 
later kilh'd in a riot at the lempk‘ ot the uoddc->s Kab. 

On the other hand. i he .^ona m \uul makc-> 'rhonnm laud hrst m in a,d .30. ainb w ilhout 

• dlnwmg him to pri'acli in ol fier partsaNo ot M.ii.ihai . hiirne- Inm awav to Mvlapore. w liem i‘ lie proi-eeds te 
bhiiiaami rei ni n^l o Mv Upoi r At i he tin ii a t mn ot a neplit'w ot t he kun: m Malabar he .aiP hm k to C ranca- 
iioH'. cstabhdies (hniche^ m tliat killed. ui,. -oe-> b..< k to Ah lapore on tool, return- to Alalab.ir on lo.a 
(a. ross t he ( lhat '') w ii b the 1 c-l p ot anneU .i n. 1 : . le- 1 1 , i . k ace in \ o M\ lajmi e. w iu i c he i" killed. 

(Id) P6I. kinu ol an ka-l ( oa-t i .‘ri U o, ^ . m eiii loned in t he d/n/ V'Z/a -Ak/b Sum/, and Andrew ot tVaiiga- 
noreonthc UVm CoaM , mein miu'd m 1 1 1 . ’ -nm o m- - m: ot Mini -an wa-ilv 1 h traced to AndiapoI,s oi 7’h 
- b / V. I h(' nan I e o} ,i < it \ 

'rlioina'' l^andian. t hi' ant boi .»f the 
oi tile two bard- i'\.r h<’ rero-iU'- 


1 ru]mlmm, t have been tie' more iearnevl 

1 1 1 e.in .\ndiew '•(it), and o i lirt-( en.'d t ii(‘ kniii 
\ndiMp*>li- to( a pei “^oiuil 


m i-'t < 


; n t , t lionuh nte 
d t hat Nudi.ipoli- I .)uld 
Andrew \\ ink' tlu* ot lier ealled him I’"! ni(»-'t [aobaoK 

Ii.iint\ ui winch (he latter liali w.i- to Inm a -mn iiie 

(U) A (lose siudy-eomparative and analv tc o; .,11 die avaiLkble vemum-. ol our Malab.u traditmu 
has coii\inc(Hl mo (u) tluu t he\ ace not taubinl. i<ni-nt(Mii i epro. 1 m t imw m eontemporaiy tiadiiion. Inu 

< on I used cs.sa \ ^t nd le-, or Im id mm t mn- lia^ed on l he mate, la I - \ ! la t t In" an t lioi - < ou!d !a \ h.ind mi. .i nd (h j 

dial the tradition m it ^ mode,,, to,-,,, ('ont<un- two la\ei- -( ! j i lie I'liieiN imh-enou^ m my ot tin. -amt who 
k'*- buried m .Nhl.ipuie. and (2) tin’ '>toi\' ot 7 *' \ '' '>J I bfnno" \ K .1 

ZV/./r /2.S, tiofi Barbosa un'miou^ two i lmr. h(‘- .n 1 mnuanor* 

< low ri w'lien 1 h(‘ ( ’lni“'t la n- fled to KatntnuMitli atnl binli a i hm- h there 
• •e t hr Pa r nr m'-c ipt jon I w r M e t <> t he \ c ar - h K d 

l.-U 1X1,1, us. „„l. 14. W.. hiU ih.u hrtorr X I. i:.h. tlmr.mv.i. .ii Ci.ui^.mum a Chnuh m 0„r 

1.1 .Men >, 1111.1 .iiinih.M ..I St TIkmpu. I'hi- l.Mtfi u.i- 'l.'i i ■ .v.mI m l.Vlh .Mm llo^ (-■/ icM A.,./ ) 
-MK-Uli.il 1 , .SyiMi. .MS. „| l.-,nT m.'iii,.m..it im, .• I hi hm .-hi'- Om hiul.x Si ■Ui.mmM .uiil Si 

khni-fTX, 111 .1 Syr,.,, MS \ i | , i . I, i.mii Z". I mi t.ih . .1 u\ .M.ii .liu'oh. .Ini'cl ,,r on he ( ■|m, , h 
'•I Oir|.,ti.iii Imh.i, hill hi-u 1 itr- in 1 )ml •Imr. h .'I I h.' iimH 'n Mnr t'\ 1 mmI' "1 Shiim.il.i 1. V.ui'-Miim.’ 

a ' 111 ptnit.d |iioMi lorrn. I ie-eiv,‘ni\ unu.r 


, which iini-t li.i\ e been burnt 
When ' Ihgnre ia'Jh 1 mu^l 


Not havmin 


Mr .I.iv>p}, 


1 ’(Ol \i 


I) Jo 


to, .1 tutni’e numliei <»t tlw Imlmn Antijnutu ll 11 
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C/. Miji.'jttnj. op. c(t., I’epiiiit, {>. (>U Mj-r -htuol*. Metropolitan ot India, wrote another Syriai' MS. in 
the Church ot St. Tiionia^ ot Shui<j:<dJ, in A.n l.“dn. Cf. lbl<L, p. TO. Do Couto btates that, utter buildhiy 
a r hurrli at Cr.ant/anoi>e. that ot Si Tlionitu, ^lili evistnifr in do Couro's time on the «!ame &ite. hut renewed, 
i tiouiu'^ (’.inaneo hiiili t^vo ot lier=^, those ot Our J,..idy and ot tlte lUtHtyr St. Cynaeus. The Chundi ui 
r t . 'nioiiuis at t taiiLMuorr exist clI piol)ah]\ in a I) hSS. when we licar ot one i\Iar Johannes. Metrojiolitcin 
‘u M lah O' 'L'fic II, one and the date are toiiiul in a i’» iautiu (l.atd ddieliuv, C<x-hin, 1820. and \\ ore taken 
j t Oft! a S\ I ije MS ot I he ( 'aiKon. ode Chui'f h. i tear Qui !( m ( ‘i 77-’ .'^nuth ///doi C7// 1 s/m/i novde/';/. Madr.i-, 
M (iS,;s). t> lh.'> 'Idus M.ir Jf'>h.oini‘^ oi \ n '?sSiii.i\ in‘ih* M-u lolianau ur Craneanort‘ rnenfi<>n,a{ h' 
r»t-.io>]) lo»/oi ( uiULMiiore (p 117 w/ywo} 

ll'roifahlv the Chn^t M.n'-’ oi Cranu.more ''Uiloved vln ncs’er the Jew - r»f Cranuanore were the object ot 
.tit. irk. Zrireihlfen Mukhdoni, an Ar,d>. IlLix'ptian. or Turk, who w'a- -etit to help Cain iit and the Muhiun- 
nuulan [uitKe- .i^aiiisL ihe roitULtnese, and w hose aLCOuut ends in a d I.7SU (et. .ls/n/r'7,' /r >m7/v//-s, \<i| 
Hi'^t out al Keniarks on I he Coast of Malabar " ht Duncan, p. 22) says that in a.h. OJl (a.i>. ia24-2J) 
iliere w.i'^ a Jewish soiiloincnt at Crauctanore, which the Mnhammarlan- attacked fiercely, killing; the Jews 
and de^t rci\ ucj: their lionses and synniz^ocnie-. Many then lied to Cbenoita or Ciieiinainan^alam. Alter 
ih,d. Cratixanoi’o was to them distasteful, tn iJhJ. on the occasion of another war betwmen the Saniorm 
aiiil t'oclun, they tied to Coclun. Yvhore their Hrst leaders w'oro David Daioha, >Sainiiei Castil, Kphraiin Salali. 
aiat .To-eph Levi In 1 ab7 they iiad completed their synan; 0 £rue^ and sonic other buildin:Z' f'/ Ceriuaun, 
/tr Ku'ihi d( { I'lioroa^i hridf n , Cutersloli, 1S77, [ip. 2.77-2.7(1. — H.H.j 

72>7 note >2 --Those names seem to he IxoHur, Kat.inat^. OnamtnniT te . ancl Xarimattain . 
but 1 am not sure at all. 1 must enqiiuc. TiiC'^'c are all names of jAnr, s now' exist me: : but there is a rieh 
taiuiK bv name Kottur, whicli is now in possession of t he lands of t he old Villyui vai t tain kiny oi the kini^ ot 
Malahar Cliristians, — T K.J. 

1 1 understand that t hesc are names of families whicli came from the M 5 daporc side, perh.ijis on t ho occM' 
-lull ot the jjersccution launched by Manikka Vasakar A iMalabar Christian MS. ot e. a.d. 1800, wliieh 
Mr. 'V K Joseph wrote to me about, places in 2DJ the flight of Cluistiaiis from Kaveripattanam to theii 
lifcthreii in iMalabar, and m lUo the <iru\at of Mamkku Vesakav at Quilon JMiose dates are remarkably 
( [ose t u ( k'iirer'sdate :!L7 tor Manikka'-- supposed vi^il to t.W lou, and to tiie date27Uin\' A Smitli. Ittnp's 
tlisUMv 1 efers to t ho ar 1 1 vat of a Manichcan oi l^etsia fiefore this per. scent ion ot Manikka \Msakar ddic 
Mukibar account - al-o .state that tlio Christians of Mslaporc W'crc jterseeuted by IManikka. Thou;.^b be is 
now hekl to lia\e ijeen a Saivite, he may have been himself a Maniihean. The people of Vopar or Bepar, 
cm t he Fishery Coast, who. accordini^ t o Mgr. lloz and do Coutn, recollected still that t hey were of t lie (-aste 
ot the Christians, may have been apostates. Tt was the opinion in Malabar in 1.70*1 that some of the M\ki- 
pote ChrKiians laid fled to the Todanuiki or Mountains of tlie’rodas, in the Abltriru. 'Two expeditions were 
.-cni .-(K>n aft or to reronnottre. The first brought hack favourable new'- ; \ he -eoond , returning Irom t ht 
biittalo w or-liipping Tod;i s. -pc ike jid versol\ . We now di-cover on t lie eastern slope*-, oi the Xilgiri- scores 
nt -tone'- with <1 irOss. wlm ii m mx' opinion can be notlung cKo tb<ui Christ !<in 

j Do (Jouto spt*;i.k- ot the Coitttli Christians ot Faiu (Fnrur), w'ho .slid that the first Indian city wliere 
St dduima- landod was M<ib<7dcv.u }i.itt<uuim Compai c t he name Cortah w it }i t.lie name Kcjttur — H.ll | 

/ JS. tioh- oo — The pr^iper Mnlayaiarn (pronunciation is Kat utturutti. ~-T.K J. 

Prifif. /2-S'. note .J6‘. -f 'ot etc is Kottayatte (e as in ‘ her,' 'father ’), (he locative of Tv6ttnvam. — T.K.J. 
l*(Vje /*2'S\ — "Idici c 1^4 ;i place Kol.mialur, nortli of Fv6rt<iyain. But did Menezes:, coming from 

Duirnper, even nonli of Ko,.irnalur, rcU jriee In- -t ep.^, to Kot.mi alur trom K^lt^iyam V (lonvc.i must be 
con-utted. — T.K.J 

[ddie itinerary m (iouxoa's .lonmiJo i- ; nuiuqier, Cottoic_>, aard Coramalli*. in the country of tlio kiua 
ot korcM. On t lie w.iy tiom CottfCc to ('ommclhi, dp Menozcs xvas met by tb(j Queen of the TeeanciitcN. 

l’'roin Coramalur (a new -pcIliuLr), d<' Abmezes organised a ini-sinn to tlie iMalleas, wlio were siipjioseil to be 

apo-tatc Christians I'wu Cas.san<ir- oi Doramallur (reail : Coramallur) went, and mot the Archhislm[» 
later.it .\nganuih’, Whilcmla Monczc', w’as nt Coramallur (new spelling), t be king cj Lorca came uj> t be river 
with about HHj boats to celebrate at C’oranuillur, as ho rbd every xe,ir. his birtlida>' l'''rnm Corarnallnr 
lie Mcnezes went to Duunper. CJ. fols. 7l)r“8.7r. — ILfl-l 

My idcntilication ut Comma llu seems to lie correct. — T.K.J. 

P^jd /2'S‘, note 77 - It -' tuii- in beTur;),\ur (r as m rat), north of K(7ttnvam -T.K.J 

ZV/./r //r, }}otr 4 1)0 (Malicst nieiil ion ^>1 (he \ ision and the body ol emigiants, that \ have seen 

ofciirs 111 Bi-'bop Jhnjiitis S\'n,u‘ hntcr ot .\.[>. 1721 to Carolus Sclia.if of [.(Oiden, d'fio Syrian jiriest 
Mathew'.- Syruv a{( oiint of .damt ( he s.ano t line ((/. d/d., McU'clt, 1 1)27— M^and's Anrahitt Sifrinnt') 
reiei-^ lo the M-ion and the body oi eungr.int s. ^fhe song for tlie d,uice referred to by I'V. Host on is (he 
Mdrqn,,} Knh .sv.,pr/ of \ f). 1 TJ2, of wUicli he now has a translation ot mine (.)ther shorl soug-i.ihout Thomas 
C.uia. -img alone with this -ung ot 17.72. arc ot about (lie same tunc 
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THOMA^S CA^A AND HIS COPPER-PLATK (^BAXT 

1 Iiave found no reason \et to think that tlie \ision aiul the euiigration were not in the Malabar 
tntdition when Monserrate, Oouvea and others wrote tliOir att^ounic Are de Barros and Caspar Correa 
also silent on the matter ? — T.K.J. 

Pafjel47, note 40. — 1 have heard ot Jewi-'h coioni'ji-? m J^.dayur (is^Balur). but not ot Armenian?, 
[must enquire. — T.K.J. 

Page 147 .para. 2. — Thomas Canaiicu among the saints. No. lie was a merchant. — T.K.J. 

Page 147 . para. 2. — A wife and a coneubinc. Tliomas Cananco is even now said to have 
had a wife of his uwii nationality, and a eoncuhiue belonging to the I'PidtKtan or \uisherman 
easte of Malabar. We know that concubinage is a regulnr recognised institution among th(‘ 
Jews (those in Malabar too) and other ►Semitic people. Until recent times it \\as often so 
among the indigenous Malabar Christians also, the concubines in this case, as in the case of 
the Malabar Jews, being women converts from low easte Hindus, \^lio are usually retained as 
maid servants. The offspring of these Christian concubines arc Christians, contemptuously 
termed vatiikai'. and are put very low in the social scale. To call a pure-hred, high easte 
Malabar Christian a may cost the offender his hie. Family tradition tells which 

Christian is of high caste and which a \'alukan. The distinction is now-a-days vanishing. 

The Malabar Christian system of concubinage was condemned at the council of Diamper 
in hVJB (Act 7. decree 13). — T.K.J. 

Parfc 147^ note 41 . — Bishop Mar Johanuan. boiora tia* .iinxal ol i lie Bouu^i;uC'-e m a.o. 140s 

Tbi.^ may be Bisliop Mar John sent u> Mulabar m the \eai I SOI oi Alexander (=a.d. 149u) 1h the 
V.ubulieos Mar Simeon. Balnarfh of the kast. In a letter from Malabar written a \ear alter tlu' \eai ISI \ 
of the (=: A v laU3). ho is described a^ ‘ -till alue and luile." hater have been ot a .p 

1 “>(‘1 'riiere is another Mar John of .v.n. !WS {< f p ISI, n 4t of p I4S) —4’ K T 

Page 1 IS. para. 1 . — The Crangaimr'* Church of St. ('yriacu> was m texistciiee iu A.n 

h‘>OL lor (he colophon of a Syriac hijok {Cad. Sgr. l aL. N. xxu). i ruitaiiiing a i hurtT l.,c<'- 

lionary of the I^aulinc Epistles, says it was Jiiiishcd in lliat Cliun'h on a Wcdncsda\. in Juiu 
of the year lbl2 of the Creeks (-a.d. 1301).— T.K.J. 

P(f(j( I4S. para. 2 . — Patna is Mahadevarpattanam. Cranganort' 

This king was a Cliri>tian, ' No, he was a Himlu. — T.K.J. 

Pagt IIS. para, 2 . — CouUo is Quilun in Traxaiicorc. 

In many things their meiuor> . Many thingwS in mcuion ol tlimi untiqinty ^ 

Padrnt6. The reference must be to the public cop\ on -datit oi the 1 lioma.-A an.i plati.", 

* Temples.'* Bcllei . Churclics, — T.K.J. 

Page 1 PP },ara. t . — ” They })rcsimted them to tiic Covcnior ' Tlu‘\ means the Malahai 
1 'liiistians. 

But wlnav did Eaiaa \- v^uirsa tiu' h'llowinu >|H*cilir (h4ail‘> ^ 
in tlu' \('ar 1344 came to (‘oeliin. Jacob a ( Jialdoan hisliop of ( 'ra ngan(>re. wju'n 
btang dangi'rously sick, he scut tor tlu' M’ea>urcr. iNJcr dr Seqiie^ra. <uid Inld him nrccs,Ht\ 
had obliged him to paw n two coiqur plains 1 1110*^0 of 4 hoiuas Caiia 1 ‘ witli chaiactev. 
rngravcu ou tluau winch were oriuuial urants .nid privileges hotowed on the A])ustlr 

4 liomas ' |no, Thomas Cana, the miuehant j “ h\ the sovereigns ■ Ihetter, sovereign, 
^'ingularl “ of those countries, when lu' preaelual there." |Thomas (’ana did not preach. Imt 
c.utumI on trade C' that lu‘ (lesio'd linn to riT'ase tluun. lest tliey should hi' lo^t if hedied, for 
d lie livt'd. he would lake them out liiiiiself. 41us prelate found the onl\ way to lose them, 
was trust ing till' Port ugnesi' ; forSeqni'N ra paid ihr two Inindred 1 vo\ als the> wi'ie paw iieil for. 
l^ut t lit'iuinto t he TreasMiA’. and the\’ wi're ncM'r more iieard ot Pori agm 11. oO(J. 

Perha])s tin* (hivi'rnor-, Doin Alfonso took them aw.iy in \ n. b)4;)— 4 J 

Pag( llU. 4. — ‘AVriting alr('ad\ almost spoile<i h\ au('. 44iat would show that the 
}>lates \\vv\' ann'ft a((jr( tha n a fhoa.sfnaf y^n/'^ohi m iJ44 I' or the Jewi'^h plate ot IBSo v.l). is 
still as good as new . and the l^mlon ( diureh pla1e^ of tarra SSH. t hough broken to piei-es havetlie 
<‘liaraeters quiti' deep ami legible. Of i oui'M'. we .i-^^ulne that the-r three sets of plates heingcon- 
''idered \eiy valuable u ('te earefuilv pre-^erved liy tlu* owners undi'i siiinla r conditions of safety. 

1344 afuiu.s say 1100 — 444, wJiich makes the year 343 \.u.. assigned by tradition to the 
Thomas Cana plates, very probable. — T.K.J. 
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Pa<je 149. j/ara, 4. — To the Apostle St. Thomas/' No. to tlie merchant Thomas Cana. 
The Apostk' Thomas in Malahar eaileT Mar Toinina. The merchant Thomas also can 
be called Mar Tdmuui Mar. nieaniut:: Lord. l)eii\^ apphrabic to ('hrir^t. the A]>ostles. Patriarchs, 
Bishops, master.s, <uid other respectal)k‘ mc*n. Carola> Sehaaf. of Leiden is addressed 
as 3[ar (/arolUi> in the >Syriac letter of 17J1 ])reviou>iy relmTcd to. — T.K.J. 

149. fjchd. 4 . — " A Tem})le and aC'iiurch/' Tlionias(Aua and hi.'' Cliristian follow eis 
had no nsc lor a tein})le. — T.K.J 

149. If/si para . — a n. S8(i. Tins dat(‘ may perllrlj)^ apply to the Quilon (/hwich 
pi. lies of about A.i*. S80 yo’aiilcd in the Kaun of Cfieraman Perumal Stlianu Ravi. Chera- 
man l^cnunal .sinipiy meaii'^ the Lmperor of Malabar, ft is not a piopiT name. altiioii^4i 
many take it a.s such. One of tlu'se cm})erors bceamc a yneat t/aivitc saint and is al\\a\s 
known as Cheraman Perumal NViyanar. and not by hi> proper nam(\ wliielj is unknow ji. 
(vSee aUo j>a<:e 149, foot-note 5b). — T.K.J. 

Pa^fe l-jO. para. L — ” Chronogram Shovala,*' })runouneed tSuvala. Cieiierally. it is only 
signilieant words that are used as chronograms. But 86vaia is mcamugless in Malayaiam. 
nr I'amil. or Sanskrit. It may be that the autlior of the elironogram wa.s not able to find a 
w'ord w filch would at once gi\e sense and indicate the date. But Suvdlb (Sinaia) in Syriac 
has a meaning (cpiestion or (mquirv). 

Since tiie date is given in the Christian era. it ls evident that the elironogram wa> made in 
Mala bar after the PortULOiesc advent in a.d. 149S. Lor that era was not in vogue in that eoimtrv 
]>rior to that date. The era of the (/reeks was in use among the Mala liar Christians in pre- 
Portuguese times. The date then must have been (545 + Jll bjb amai Gracormn . — T.K.J. 

Pa<jc 4 -jO. para. '4 . — '' Lraneiseans. The Malayaiam name fur tin* Porliigiie.se was 
(and is) Parunki (teringhee). Did the Jesuit w liter of lb04 mistake IMriu'iki (the Portiigiieso) 
for the Franciscans \ 

Should we not seareli f«jr tfie priceless jjates m Covernor Martim Affonso de Sousa's house • 

Mar Jacob, though he apprehended death in 1544. died mily in 1549. He di<l not how'cver 
recover tlie plates as expected, not because lie did not eare or cn<lea\our tc> do so. but because' 
the Paruhkis (Portugue'^e) had takim them away t<i tluar country. 

Patje 1)1, note 60. — 1IieS\riaiJ MS. oi tiic‘ L'uaancofle rijurda near Camion. l«> uhi< h 1 rofeiT«(l r\ho\o 
(p 182, n ll^ofp 148) tliat MarsOjore nnfl .Vnihraot (s/r tor < lanvr.)'- Mn’ Xal>n) aii<l Mar iVodli) 

“landertat (’ran;:Mnf>ro ai (‘ompa ny witli t liLMneiLiiaut ) iri Kolhuu rr.U . or \ d S2r».'’ That MS. 

should be rcdiseo\ (a »*< ( I lie Kullani era, a^ t ed b\ ^ ulo, fuusi l»»‘a ( liribl lau era. and "O may the 
SalivahaaH era be a Cf!r)>tiaM era — -H.tf 

Prifje lal para. 4.— ' count the \ear' <4 the foumlatioa ol t/udao. ' It can now 

b(' regardi'd as certain that the (or .Malaf),jr) m’a began with tlu' loiindatioii oi the city 

of Quilon in ira\an(M)rr in \.i). Si25 b\^ tlu' loreign merchant Sabrno mentiomal as a verv 
important personage m tlu' famous copjier-platc,- of the (Quilon chureh. 

In many old Travancore inscriptions wc find tlu' (‘xprc.sdnii •' <\u h and Mich a >ear after 
Kollarn l6\9p or ., aitiu’ Quilon canu' into being. 4’his coming intocxi.stmice mil'll liav'C fieen 
the result of Safiriso s activities, for w'c find one of tlte (Quilon ( 'hurch ])latcs (of circa \.D. .SSO) 
di'scribiiig him twice a'^ nitiaL'a rain kanta. lie wlui cstabli'^hed or founded tluN city,’ 

A /•r/Zu/pr//// (k'gendai'X’ hi'^toiA’ of Malahar) version has tiu' foll(n\ing: *' Previouslv 
there was no Quilon (era) . then* was onlv Kali (tlio era) to know the \ear. As lliis w'as not 
understood hy all. th(‘ year in which the Brahmans of tlu' bl milages, tlu* kings of Malal»ar. 
nnrl the Quilon merchant togetlu'r dug a lalo' ' (probaf)ly a Iiarlmur for Salu'iM) s ships) 

fem[)Ie was tinislicd. From that time (tlu*) Quilon { yeai ) lias bemi 
put fjcforc (the jiosition of) Jupiter. (Ihe) Kali (yeai) is mit known to all : only astrologers 
know it. (The) Quilon (\ear) (A(‘r\l)ody can know’. So (the) Quilon (vear) and (tlu' position 
of) Jupiter are used together" [Translation]. 
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Thi^ Quilon merchant mentioned in tliis Hindu tradition must ix* Sabriso. Prol)ably 
there was a silting up of the Qiiilon harbour prior to 825 a.d.. and also a destruction of the city 
by an encroachment of the sea, (See foot-note 60.) Quilon has now^ a fast receding sea coast. 
That must have been the case in old times also. For according to local tradition the church 
of St. Thomas, the famous marble pillar on the Quilon coast and several other structures 
are now said to be in the sea. (See also Paulinus : Voyagf: to the E. pp. 115, 127) — T.K.J. 

Page lo2, para. L — Ollas, properly olas. in Malayalam is palm-leaf. Loaves of the 
palmyra palm {Borassns flabelliformis) and the talipot or fan-palm {Corypha umbraculijera), were 
and even now are used in writing. Olla^ of copper means copper plates in the shape of olas. 

These copper plates seem to be none else than the existing plates of the Quilon church. 
The language of the inscription on these plates is old Malayalam (almost Tamil) with some 
names in Hebrew\ Pahlavi and Arabic, and the characters used are (1) Grantha, (2) Vatteluttu, 
(3) Hebrew, (4) Pahlavi and (5) Kufic. 

Having heard of copper-plates in a house in Tevalakkara. I made enquiries, but was told 
that no such things existed. Probably they exist, but, as usual, tlie owners are not willing 
to let others see them. I know of several other copper-plates actually in existence, and have 
been long after them in vain. The owmers, being ignorant, narrow-minded, and suspicions, 
are afraid of taking them out. In course of time these plates will be destroyed or melted for 
making brass vessels. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 1. — Gadejagal stands for kddisdkaJ, saints. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 4 . — The Queen of Changanate is the queen of Quilon. Gundara isKuntara 
near Quilon. — T.K.J. 

Page 152, para. 4 . — ‘‘Three big copper oUas." The Quilon Church copper-plates, 
Set L consisted of three plates, t(ie last of which is now missing. This set is of area a.b. 880. 
Laeh plate of this set is 8.8 in. X 3.2 in. two palms X four lingers 

The Quilon Church plates. Set 2. of c. 8S0, originally had four plates (first plate now 
missing), each 9.1 in. X 3.3 in. The rings of both tiiesc sets arc now missing. — T.K.J. 

Page 153, para. 1 . — Written on both sides. ’ No. tiie obverse side of the first plate of 
^8ot I is left blank, as usual. The '' iron ring " is now missing. — T.K.J. 

Page 253, last para.~^ 13 versions . ' They are more hearsay \ ersions widely dilTeriiig 
Iroin tiio Portuguese translation of 1604. 

True, these versions are not genuine. But w’c ean crot some nuggets of value out oi them 
by careful crushing, washing and sifting.. — T.K.J. 

note 63 , — 'ASunsoril version . n version ui M;il.xya(atu l.Ln‘::ua.^o .iml rharaotors. 

Ou aiutlysit' 1 find tiiat dn I’errou's version is n inodIo\ ot tlio ion on — - 

Tin? (.,)iulon ('liurch platen. 


(1) 8ct f, plate I, reverst' 

(2) Set It, ., 2, observe 

(2) ,, 2. reverse 

{^) ,, .,15, ol^vorse 

(a) „ ‘5, reverse 


(U) Set 1. Jilate 2, ufiverse. 

{"t) .. .. 2, reverse 

(S) obverse and reverse, and 

(U) Ot a ho.irsnv version of tlie 'I'homas Cana platen. 

—T.KJ. 


Pagr / a, /wra. J - Oonterits vjiliiablf." Yes, hecayiso it ^ivo'^ us the names of witnesses 
engraved on the now missing plate 3 of the Qiiilon rhnreh plates. Set 1.— -T .K.d. 


Search for the Thomas Cana Copper-plates. 

l.\fter T had written mv article on the Thomas t’ana eoppcr-plates. I sent a copy of it 
to Mr. C. \V. n. Cotton, Apent to the (’.overnor-C.imeral. M.Atlvas States, I rivandrnm. wlu> 
wrote to Lisbon, asking tiiat a sean h for tlie plates h ' madi' in t he 3 orre do 1 omhn of Lisbon. On 
Maretv *2S. 1920, Mr. C. W. K. Cotton wrote to Mr. T. K.doseph. Trivandrum (No. 1160--2o) 

" VVith reference to your letter, dated llth June l.ist. I have the honour to inform you 
that the two copper-plates (diaracterizecl as the ' Mairna t^iarta ot the St. Fhonias Christians 
of .Mal,il)ar arc not in the Torre do Tomho at Lisbon. Hi.s M.ijesty's retwesentative in Lisbon 
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also advertised in a vddely road newspaper statina tliat a!iy information us to the whereabouts 
of the copper-plates would f>e WT^lcomed, The u])peal however thoiiuli published several 
times, has not evoked any response. 

' 2. As regards the two plates wiiieli you allege to have passed into the possession 
of the English when tlie Cochin Fort was siirrendered to them. I have ascertained that there 
are no records bearing on the subject in the Madras Record Office.” 

fA copy of this letter 'was communicated to me. Towards the end of 192G, I received in 
addition from Mr. C. W. E. Cotton a typed copy of an article in Portuguese on the Thomas 
Cana copper-plates published in the Epora by the Rev, P. J. iMonteiro de Aguilar. 1 am 
now recovering that article from a priest in India whom 1 supposed erroneously to be tlie 
author, and trying to get into touch witli tlic u\dhor in Portugal. The article would he 
wwtli translating for the Indian Antiqvarij. 

[On January 19. 102b, 3Ii’. T. K. Jose])li w rote to me . All day on Dec. 23, a friend of mine 
in Lisbon, Mr. K. 31. Panikkar. 31. A., Bar.-at-Law, had the Torre do Tombo ransacked, but 
Dr. Antonio Baiao. the Direct or-Cencral. could find no coppor-j)lates. 31 v friend is making a 
search through the Ambassador H. E. Vciga Simoes.'’ 

[We should not give up hope yet. If a new’ search is made, w’e miglit begin w ith the State 
Arcliives uf Coa whieli arc now being put in order. — H.H.J 

SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS. 

IW It SKrXi\ ASA UAUHAVA AVVANUAK MA 
I. Some Oil Maratha Coins 
Fasams ub’ Rama Raja. 

A Find two hundred eoins was r(‘pMjiteHl in 1998 Ironi the village of Kiltaj^anur, 
Tirulxkov ilur Taluk (d the South Arcot Distriet 3iadras Iha*sideiK-\'. They were then 
acquired b*r the 3[u.seui{i by the (Joverninent of Aladras ; sixty five of them were distributed 
among diflerent Provincial 31useiims and 134 sold to the general public and numismatists 
These coins were tluii wrongly identified as Kaji famms. 

or as they are sometimes called Kaliyugarajau fanamSy were current in 
.Kerala (m North 3ralal)ar In tlu* early centuries of the C'hiistian era. Elliot in ins liistory 
of Soutli Indian coin> .>ays tliat tlua’e were two kinds of these, one issued hv Kolatnad or 
f’ifirakkal Raja anu tlie otliir !)y the Zainoi'in ot (kilicnt. who, to distinguish this issue troni 
earlier one^. (‘allcil tlaan (new) Janani'^ i>oth these coins lho\igh acce])led and used 

us a luediiuu et exchange [u Kerala ot Nortli 31a{abar, wcr(‘ not recognizcal as Iceal tender 
own in tht‘ contiguous pioNiuf'e of Trav'aucoic 8o in tlu^ carl\' centuries wdicu the means 
ot conuiiunii'at ion wa- a; -mall aial the couidry divided into scvm'al iiriueipalities eaeh 
umha arid ind^'peiideut administrations, it is nut ]noliabit“ tliat tliese coins came 

to th(‘ eastcTu district and wme cuirent tluTc Wv. may fairly conclude that Killi j'aiutms 
were mwer accepted or used in p}a<-es other tlian Keraja 

\ incent A. JSinitli in his Cntalorjuf of Coin^^ in tlic Indian 31iiseum, (’alcutta, vol. I, has 
included this as tiu' c()innge ot flravaiicorr' State', and has brought them under gold 
i'frnams of eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On page 31 b lie has described them asiullows 

Obverse — a kiiul ot daggi'v and utlu'r Uiai k'' 

Kevi'rse— eharaetra's not read 

This ('oiii is liguix'd as iivm 19 in plate X.KX (pag(' 324) 

l,iat('r, in 191S, tfu'ii' was \(‘t unothei lind of eighty similar criins I rom KatUlmhatti. a 
hamlet of the village ot Kannalam in Hie Gingve taluk of the saim* district. In design 
sha[)(', size. U(‘ight and tlu' ehai'aetei of the nu'tal used (inter ioi* gold 13 carats line) 
these arv exaetiN like those <4 the 199S |ind TIew are almost ail ol'them round varying 
from *2 to *22 ot an luHi m diameter nnd cup-shaped They are almost of a uniform 
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weight from o to 5i grains. Of these latter eighty, thirty-eight have one side blank 
[No. 4 in Plate]. Ail the eighty iiave on one side a tizure formed by lines anddo ts, with the 
siin and moon on either side of \t On the reverse -;idoot forty-two Ihei’e aleecnd 'Rama 
Ran’ ( TinTT^" ) [No. 2 in Plate] in Devanaeari seiiot — Ran is Hnpaieiitl\ intended for Rao. 

Raina Rao. as Ore title Rao \ndi< ate«, a Maratha naira aiid tiM'tf'nn (Ran) is affixed to 
the names of persons emLiien^ as soldier'^, elerk^, etc, Tne tnir paio[\ a Alaratha 
term gonorallv a]>plicd to a ruling chief or kine Palceozt aj»hK ai evidence ( iearlv shovs 
ihat these coins were neither Falla va nor ('hAla ones and we know that fhev were not oi 
the Vijayanagar empire, for they do not resemble any of the Vijayanaaai coins tb.at we knorv 
111 design, shape, weight or quality of the metal. Xo viceroy of Vijaranagar appears to 
have issued coins in his orvn name Moreover no viceroy with the name of Rama Raja 
appears to have ruled over these parts where these coins w ere found 1 he genealogy of Gingee 
chiefs that is available from inscriptions, Xos. SGO and 801 in Appendix B of the Annua] 
Report of the Assistant Arch leologi cal Superintendent for Epigrapliy, Southern Circle, Madras, 
for 1917, gives the names of several chiefs from Khemu to Ramahhadra Naidii who is said 
to have ruled in Saka 1593 ( A. D. 1671V Twenty chiefs appear to have ruled betw een Khemu 
and RamabhadraXaidu, and even allowing twenty-five years for each chief, Khemu, the first 
chief, would take us down to 1093 Saka or a.o. 1171 Further, palcncographically the age of 
these coins has to be put later than the sixteenth ceiiturv. It must therefore be condudedthat 
these do not belong' to the Vijayanac'ar period The VI ugh a Is conquered the parts, wdiere 
these coins were found only at the latter part of the seventeenth cent urv We know that the 
Dutch at Negapatam and the French at PomUcherry isr^ueil coins of exactly the same des- 
cription as the coins of the 190S and 1918 finds, and they were curveul on the east coast 
before the Miighals overthrew the Vlarathas and assumed sway over tiieir territories. 
Having thus eliminated all the other dynamics that nihal over these parts we have the 
Maratha period left as the only perio<l to which wc can ascribe the origin of those coins. 

Gingee, w'hicli is very near the two places, from where we had two of these finds, was 
during this ])eriod a seat of Government and was considered a place tit enough for a viceroy 
to reside and rule, and there is no other ploce near about tlicso villages in the district 
W'hich w'as at any time a seat of (Government. vSo tliese must have bceJi i^sucii trom the 
mint at Giimee, and we have also on lecortl tliat Rama Raja, tlie sf'eond son of the iamous 
Sivaji who captured the fortress (fi Gingee in 1677, had e(mtimic‘l to rule heie as king and 
that he had issued a finnan to the Hon'ble the Hast India Gompaiiy, who in 1690 entered 
into negotiationvS with Rama Kaja, the Vlaratha king of Gingee. tor the p\»rchasc of a small 
fort at Devauauipatnam, near (uiddalorc, on the site of the existing I oil 8t. .Daviil, and 
which both the French and the Dutch had previously endeavoured to ])iiy- The tinuan 
runs thus: — " that the sole Govc'rnment and ])ossessiou of the same sliail be iu tlie said 
English (^^omtiany and their Governors, etc., so long as the sun and moon enduies, to b(^ 
governed by their own Uuves and customes both ci\'ill and martial and criminail and to 
coyn money either under our Royal stam]> or such other as they shall judge coinenient, lioth 

in silver or gold This clearly show’s that Rama Raja himself liad a mint 

of his owui and issued coins in his own name This Rama Raja is the same <is Rama Ran 
( 1 that is referred to in the legend on the coins under letcuenee. The tact that some 

of these coins do not have any legend may go to show either that Rama l\a)a himself ha<l 
copied the design from CL>ins that w’cre current earlier, or that hc' himself is>u<Hi tlumi first 
W’ithoutthe legend and later on added the legend to impress his own power and importanccu 
In any '*ase there can l)e no doubt us to the fact that these arc of Maratha and that 

they hav’e no manner ot itc'^iMiililauee or relation tv) Kali fanuiH!? us was turoneoush supposed. 


1 UazclUxr of South Arcot [>, t'i. 
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Rama Raja as he was called Rajarain by the Marathas was the second son of Sivaji 
hv Soyera BM. When Sivaji died Rajaram was ten years of age. Soyera Bai wanted to 
set aside the claims of Sambhaji, the first son of Sivaji, and to place Rajaram on the throne. 
She fHd so but Sambhaji captured by force the fort of Raigarh wliere Rajaram was. made 
him a prisoner and ascended the throne in 1680 a.d. Sambhaji continued to rule, but the 
Muiihal Emperor Aurangzeb marched to reduce the South of India to his rule, and having 
})Iottcd out Bijapur and Golconda turned his aj'iiis against the Marat has. Aurangzeb was 
gradually closing in upon the Marat ha country and suddenly captured Sambhaji and put 
him to death. Then the Marathas unanimously declared Rajaram, Regent during the 
minority of Sivaji, the son of Sambhaji who ruled subsequently as Sahu. Aurangzeb was 
pushing on his campaign and was taking fort after fort v hen SMiu and his mother were taken 
captives, Rajaram now thinking that his personal safety was in danger decided to proceed 
to Gingoc which was their stronghold, wherefrom he could conduct the administration of 
his kingdom securely and not fall into the hands of Aurangzeb. As soon as he reached 
Gingee, Rajaram^ was formally seated on the throne, and he established a court on the plan 
of his father. The new court began to exercise all the powers of Government. Gold 
bangles, cloths, shawls and letters announcing the event were secretly forwarded to all the 
principal Hindus throughout the Maratha kingdom, and indms and jdgirs bestowed, by 
which acts the sympathy of all Marathas was secured. It was from Gingee that the whole 
administration of the Maratha country was conducted. It is therefore clear that Rajaram 
did occupy the throne, but some of the Marathas ''jealous of the right of the elder branch 
do not admit that he ever sat on the throne, but they say that he sat on the gadee^ merely 
as regent holding the powers of the State in trust for his nephew.” Whatever it may be, 
he was virtually ruling the Maratha country and was in power. It was with this king that 
the authorities of the East India Company in Madras negotiated to purchase the fort of 
Devanampatnam. The firman^ which he issued to the East India Company was drafted 
for his signature by the writers of the Company at Madras, and it begins thus: — Whereas 
we Ram Raja by the Providence of God king of the Chengie kingdomc and territories have 
at the desire of the Honorable Elihu Yale Governor and Council of the citty and castle of 
Maddras/’ Here he is styled as Ram Raja, and so it is clear that Ram R^ja is no other 
than Rajaram, the second son of Sivaji. In the records of the East India Company he 
was styled Ram Raja. 

Gingee^ was under the sway of Sivaji and hi.s S(m Ram Raja between lfi77 and 1698 
In 1698 it fell into the iiands of the Miighals. The.se coins were therefore issued by Ram 
Raja during the period from 16S;i to 109S Hiese may f)e callerl Rama Raja fayiams as 
their weight is the same a.s that of otlu'r known fanams of South India. 

The liue.s and dots on tlie obviu.-a* ^ide ol the coins may at first sight ajijxair to repre- 
sent a dagger bub from a knowledge of coins generally we know^ that the dagger is not usually 
used alone. But it is sometimes used in seals on grants with other emblems of royalty, 
wdth the sun and moon to dmioti' eternity. We Icnow also tfiat in ancient times these lines 
and dots were in some ea.ses used (’onventiouaMy to |■(‘pl‘(^seut som(‘ figuie or other. So I 
think that the lines and (h>ts on tlie coins now being disiaissed may ri'jiresent only the figure 
of the Raja, and thi^ vn w n^eeives eontinnation from thi' Devanagari legfuid on the reverse 
side.* We learn that coins similar in riesign were minted by tlu' Fnmeh at l^ondichorrv 
and by the Dutch at Ni‘ga[)aiam with their r(‘.'-[)eet i\ hale mark on the n^viuse. The figure 

2 .Tames 1 1 rant Dull'-; H/torfj ij the M(thi<tUa<, iwised by S! M. l-alwar<k*^, i9Jl, vol. I. p. Ibs.X 
JiiuK'S (JruriL Dull's HtsttJi tj nj the M (ihratta,-^, p, ID I not<* 

i .'^oath Aron Otnrkl 0'azeftce/\ p. 41. 6 Ibid . p. IDll, and tout -nut uiuDr. 

t) etc .Muurin Naliuy V Xutni^matffjnc do'i Neerlandai'ie'f. part II, page 14. 
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is similar to that found on coins struck at Pondicherry by the Dutch during their occupation 
of it from 1693 to 1698. tt vv^as thought by Colonel Pearse to bo Kali or Suli of Tanjore. 
It is also stated that this design was found anterior to 1693 in the coins of Negapatam and 
the Dutch copied thi^ design from them. He states without quoting any evidence that 
this design was extant as early as the second century of the Christian era during the period of 
the Guptas ; but from the existing literature on the coins of Guptas we do not find any such 
design on record. Therefore this appears to be a later design, but current in the Eastern 
Districts at the beginning of the seventeenth century, and the French, the Dutch and the 
Marathas have copied it from that earlier design. 

II. Some Chola Coins. 

A treasure-trove consisting of twenty-one gold coins was found in survey No. 169. Parla 
village, Kurnool District, on 2nd December 1918. These gold pieces were discovered during 
the removal of stones from a field. 

Under the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act, the find was declared ownerless and 
was acquired for the Government Museum, Madras. 

The treasure comprises fourteen rard/m-s, six Kadamba /anams and one-quarter Kadamba 
^anam. It is with these fourteen vardhas that the present paper deals. 

The fourteen vardhas are ail round and are of the well known Chalukyan type called 
Padmatanka. They preserve their cup-shaped form in almost all cases. One of them is 
thinner and larger than the others. They show various punch marks on the surface, the 
most prominent of which are the two auspicious symbols ‘ Sri ' in old Tclugu- Kannada 
script on either side of the periphery at the ends of the horizontal diameter. At one extre- 
mity of the vertical diameter is found in Telugu- Kannada character the name or title of 
the king who issued the coin, and at the othei end is found a hook attached to a spear bearing 
the sun and moon Theu'e is also a stroke below the hook. The other symbols are the 
figures of a lion or tiger with o])en mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, very crudely repre- 
sented by dots and line.^. The central part is occupied by the figure of a lion. The reverse 
side of the coin is blank. Ten of the coins hear the legend [ ntajkaka, ' one of them bears 
nnakiti ’ another * A[kshaJ,' another ‘ kshada’ or ‘Ksha[pa'l and one ' na. ' The legends 
are incomplete. 

These fourteen vardhas are of five difiercnt ty])cs : — 

Ao. 1. This comprises ten coins. They are round but slightly buliiing out on the four 
sides. [No^. 14, 15 & 16 in the Plate,] 

Size. Varying from 20/24 to 21 /24 of an inch in diameter. 

Weight. Varies from 54*25 to 55*5 grains. 

D*\scnption . At the top of the vei'ticai diametei the legend ‘ [ntajkaka ' in Teliigu^ 
Kannada script, and at the othei' fuul there is a '•^pcar with a hook turned towards 
its proper left. The handle of tli(' spear is turned towards the centre of the coin. 
There arc tw o riots on the ^iropi^r right the spear, which probably stand for the 
sun and moon. The symbols ' Sri ’ an' found at tlie extremities of the horizontal 
diameter 'Fhe inter-s])aee.N ai'e tilled w ith pt'llets, dots or rows of dots which pro- 
bably represent lions. 

Ao. 2. Numher. There is only one eoin ot this kind. [No. 17 in the* Plate.] 

Size. Round, I 1/21 inches in diameter. 

Weight. 54*5 grains. 

Description, It beais the 4\*lugu- Kannada ' nnakiti at tlu' top of tlu‘ vertieal dia- 
meter. Right below' at the opjioMte, exlnanit y we lind an atikusn. The symbols 
■ Sri uie found at the extri'mitu's of t!u‘ hoi izontal diameter. Tfiere is a standing 
lion in the centre and along the border, and the inter -^paees between the four 
punch marks already described are stamped with the figures of standing lions. 



TKi: an-tiquakv 


OfTOLizr I'OT 


f iin 


A'o n \ ) . Ther e i'' nnl\' on{‘ eoni oi thi^ kn'iri ks in the Plate.] 

Si-,''. h,i|t hiil'jijie oirr on [o ir Tho liorizf'rjita} nn<l vcn'tj'^-n) ilianieter^ arc 

:i() /24 a IV I '2\ 24 * 'f f)v nv'h 


Kri^jhf 2 ’ rain-. 

f })' >()/' . Tlv'lecaaiti r n Tci - Krinn-nl.i a | inoai > at thotoj^of the verta'^! 

dianirfe;' i)( iow .it tjir' nopij^itr^ r xtretn it \' n found t lv‘ ''pear v lUi file hook 

ruMV'd rou a i’( U t lu‘ pt'( -p ? inrh^ Th'!;. ai o t |!rr(' »h»i ^ r.]i t Iv f/i^'poi !( ft cif the - [irat, 
kilo '^vniko] Sii* i< foinvi at the oxrrfunit r4 t he horizontal <hainet »u . J he infer 
^n'>\^e^are tilled With nesieiv rfot'- ju ’nw^of do^ - . wlii^'h prohahly r(‘pH‘-enf a liun 
Ao t XuPfb'if'. There i< o)iiy niv'' coin of tliL'> kind fXo. 19 in the Plated 
.shce Pv,oue]ilv rouiifk wu’viun ironi i!}/24 to 20/24 of an incli in diaineter. 

3d ,eTain->. 

[)rsc} ij^'ion. A "'tar -arroinided, oy n miuiber of <iots \Mth tlie in<'*on. ^^hlch i> indicated 
i)v a dot within a eircle, is found at the top of the vertical diameter At the other 
extremity is found the Iteend ' k-hadii * or ‘ K^ha[pai*iu Tedugu- Kannada characteis. 
The symbol ' Sri ' is found at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. The intci ' 
'^paee-^ are tilled with tiyures of lion<, 

A'u 5 S'lunhcr. There is cmly one coin of this ]<ind [Xo. 20 in the Plated 
Site. \"arving from 2t^/24 to 21/24 of an inch in diameter 
Wc igh f . 3 3 * 2 3 2 r aiu- 

Dr^^rriptfOfK The legenri ns inverted in Telu^u-ivannada is found at tin' t'^p <>1 
\('rtical diameter. At the otlier extremity \\c find the '-pear ^ith th{‘ hook and three dots, 
a- found in A"o. 2 described above. The syiuboi ' Sri ‘ is found at the exti'emities of the 
horizontal diameter. The intei'-spac':''- art' tilled with ligures oi lions. 

The several legeivU noted above are all Jiieomplett' and mitd more coin^ with sufficiently 
intelligible legends are forthcoming it i> not possible to say what they mean, ‘ Xnaldti ’ 
may probably stand for ' Punyal'lirti, and fi'oin the existing records we know of no king 
with such a luiine. theie ('xisted om* (/hula clijet ibin\ akumara^ h\' name uho is supp<r-cfl 
to have Hourishofl in the eighth century a d Tin* coins are similar to the TeIugn-(1vMa 
coins of the Kodur Trea-ure Tro\c ea-e and were probably i'^siied by fhc Telugu-Chok^ 
chiefs who were ruling in the Ti-lugu diArict.s in the thirteenth century a d 
III. — Coins of Kavaliyadavalli Treasure Trove Case. 
lU ^September 1 921. \vi)ik‘ some men werc^ grazing their eaMle on a hilioek near fhe 
\ ullage of Ka\'aiiyada valii Atmakur taluk. Xellorc rhstrhd, tliev were altracfi d by fhe glitter 
of metakand oneio.^e cx.tinin.ition diseo\ ri ed some coins on a slab in a poi<-hcrd They an* 
sixteen in numbci*, lout bi*^ uivl twelve smali ofus. TJu'se finiu a, hitherto unknown vaiudy 
and aie of ^om(‘ interc.''., and a f‘los(.a’ study ol tluun is likelv fo give valuable information 
to the history ot Xuiui'-mata-^ 


D\ size, '-haT)c <uid wrdglit and the b^guaid and olkei maik^ l<aind on flnun the\' group 
thems^dvos under rUflereut heatls 

Clasfi / rhesc‘ con‘!=ist of tliico big g(dd coins, wbicii arc nearly of the same dianuder, 
only varyirig from -78 to ‘S2 oi an inch, and are of the .sairu' iveight, 53 grains (‘ach. The 
metal rOb enruts fine. Tlmy are round-sha])(Ml and aiv of the well known Ikidmafanka 
t>p^‘ Fhey are mip-shapod .and bear various punch marks on the siinbuau the most pro- 
minent of whieli is the symbol ' Sri ' in (»ld TeiuLUi- Kannada si ript on either side of the 
penphery at the ends of the horizontal diannUer At the top of the venhad diameter 
found u, old a „hi,di rend, ns K[ajyn,sa ' nud uportioii of ' mn ' in coin 

.. o. . 'i.isaiun ,n cdii X,, 2, and ' Sanni ' in eoin No. ;j. fXos. •>, (i & 7 of tlio. Plate.] 

’ i:pujry,l,ia vnl Xf.p H, noticed ai pUu..s of Pu^yalan,. A 
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ruttini/tlios<‘ threo toirKlior, we iiet a fairly cMk'I ley'rnd [' Pikjvasainu ’ 

At the Lottoiu oi tlie w-rtkal Llianieter f<mnc‘ a symbol ^Uiieh may be labeu to re|jre-<eiit 
a crown Pjc-idos. tlna’o i\rc a tew indistinct imm e-sicju^ in the inters])aee^ which ])cilia]is 
are intende<l to represent lions. The reverse i*- Idank 

Tiie term ' Rriyasaniu ' o^alinarily indit ate- clcikshi]> Oi coui-e Oie legend eannc)! 
])c snpposeil to mean only clerkship. So it sh<mld have a more a'ppropi tiuainin;^ We 
hud that under tie* Vijayana^a*' rulers soun* \i(*-iovs [lad trie title of Havasain ‘ After 
the conrpu'st of Udayagiii b\ Sri Krisiina Deva lta\a it was made a ^eat of a ^^o^Jncial 
Oovcriiincnt Raya.sam Tunmarasayya and Rayn-ani IvondamaMi-ayva ncre \ieerovs 
there in succession . Veiikatappa was a vieeroy dui'inu the reiyii of Achyuta Deva Maha- 
1 lya. Rayasain Tirumalayya was a Governor under Si! Mra Pratapa Deva Raya in Saka 
i-h) 0 . Kayasani^ Ayyajipa was a irovernor at Jvondo\idu in Saka 145 o Though all these 
viceroys enjoyed the title of Ra\usain, Kondamarusj \ \ a was the uKvst ponca'fiil of then>. 
so powerful that was even addressed ns iMaharaja planted the Vijayanagara cniours 

on the Sinihadri and Srikurmam hills durini: Kd.-hna De\a Raya’s faincuis campaign 
in the north. conquered the Reddis who ruled atChundi and annexed their territory 

He was so powerful and enjoyed such great independences that in his own name he nuule 
several grants for the spiritual benefit of his master. If only the legend ' Raya sa mu ' is to 
be our guide we may be tempted to eoncinde that thc-e coins were issued by this povverful 
\ iceroy. But on nala^ographical gruiinds we iuivo to assigu these c<^ius to an earlier date"*-. 

Again the shape and size are >-0 dissimilar to the extant \djayanagar types and are 
more like those issued by tlie later l*hc'dukyas oi Kalyhni and the Telugu Chola chiefs who 
luled in parts of the districts of Cuddapali and Nellor^c Furtlier these coins bear a nuuk 
winch is exacllv the same as those l(.)iind on coins ot cioup X of the KbdCir fi'reasni e Ti'ove 
Pasc^^. whicdi are ascribed to the wesieui Cha)LLky<i king Jagadekanialla. This nuiik A\as 
thcai thought to represent a temple, but ou closer an 1 more careful examination it seems to 
Uio to represent a eroun So tar a> our present knowledge goes there is no western Phu> 
lakyan king or Telugu (fiidla chief who enjoved liie title ot, or had the name, ‘ Raya'*:amu 
So unless and until we get further evaiema^ from imcripticms or reconls whieli may 
<liscovered iu future we cannot a-ciibe the>e (auns either to the (.’halukya kings or to the 
Chola chiefs. 

Ambude\a^^ ot tlie Kavastlia lamily \\a^ a ieiulatoi}' oi the Kakatiya- He deleated 
s(‘veral Telugu ehirfs and cornhuu Siipati (kuiapati Auibadeva iisiii'p(.'d the Kfdva^ 
Uya throne in the iiitcMual bt'tweeii the reicn.'- Rudj'fimba and Piatiqia Rudia Deva 
Alter the ovaa throu ol Si ipat i (lanapali. Ambaiiewi a-^minat tne title td Uayasahasr ainaila 
It would he loo tai' tetidred to suppo-^e that uuf h*geud lk\va-amii ' wa< a eoiitractiun oi 
Rayasahasramalla ['Rava' for Raya sa ’ tor Saha^ra and ‘ mvi ’ (taking it to be lua) tor 
nudlaj, and we know ot no in which there have been ^ueh contract lous lu the 

‘ asc ot iegiauis. 

Upon palmographical gvoviuds we have to ascribe these toin- to ahout the same 
period as that during whieli Auibadeva llouri-hed. Jn >hu]ie, si/.e, weight and. in the 
<iualit y ot tlie nictal used these are vei‘\ much the ^atiie a^ the one undei' eie^'' 11 . which as 

« ^h(rLi:ir.ic .t/.s\s . l)k. KVHl, y lOktiuU vut aT. j)}» L*.';,') C.m 

•' *\ellore In'>crt/»( , [> I2i>i I " uj Uu v s »->' 1. [»f», < iS. 

^'effort' In^rn pt/fjH'f. p[> iTS. 4 7l> nolo 

The lirst (joint lu Uj llii^ view \\lutin.s \ i ) t\ SU( 0 >\ > ss t u aih>\Svvltu e-uo ^'olU 

'oias Sei'ondly. wUjtliCr tlvw eoiiinmali->u lUr It-M’ml i.-, \alib JUria - il vmU Uiike i- Ike 

I' l'inuial syll.ikles (,1 a 1‘rakrit 

Mwhu^a.f) No ilOlitHjni* 1)1 Mi-*'.), ast I 11 1 IH K i ■ , (917 

H Matka.s Eunjutphj iUi»ni loi !Ut~ pp 7 0 7 * 
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will be seen later on, is identifiofl as a Kdbatiya coin which was current, some twenty or 
thirty years before the period of Ambadeva Maharaja. Hence it may be possible to hold 
that these coins a cre issued by Ambadeva who had for his model the earlier coins of the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani.or it may be that these legends were a second time impressed 
on the western Uhahikyan coins that existed before 

These are some of the possible theories which may be advanced as to the date and 
otigin of these coins But nothing definite can be said about them until fresh and more 
assuring evidence is obtained. 

Class II. There is but one gold coin in this class. [Xo. S of the Plate.] It is 
almost round and has a diametor of SI of an inch and weighs 5ti’25 srain.s. The metal 
is lb carats fine. The symbol Sri is found on cither end of the horizontal diameter. 
At the top of the vertical diameter there is a legend [• ka]ti ’ and at the bottom, ‘ Gana ’ 
in old Telugu scrij)t. The interspaces are filled by figures of what may either be a lion or 
tiger, with open mouth, raised paw and twisted tail, all these very crudely represented by 
dots and lines. The other side is blank. 


There was a dynasty of Kakatiya king.s very powerful in the twelfth century. Gana- 
pati was the greatest of the kings of this dynasty. We read from Ganape.svaram inscription, 
that he conquered the entire country of Velanandu, which extended from the borders 
of the Guntur district to the modern Ellore. After subjugating the north he turned to the 
south and extended'* his empire far into the interior of the Tamil country. This is evidenced 
by the tact” that one of his Viceroys, Samanta Bhoja at Kanchi, granted the village of 
Halattur to Ekamranatha temple at Hanehi tor the spiritual merit of his master. Erom 
the Motupalli inscription'^ it appears that he extended his conquests as far as the east 
coast. Inscriptions of this king are found in the Podili and Darsi taluks of the Nellore 
district and Ongole taluk of the Guntur District. Inscriptions of Pratapa Kudra Deva, 
another of the Kakatiya kings, are found in plenty in the taluks of Atmakur. Kandukur 
and Nellore, all which abundantly prove that the Kakatiya empire embraced almost the 
whole of the modern Nellore district. Therefore the village of Kavaliyadavalli in which 
this coin w'as discovered was presumably within the Kakatiya kingdom. 


It seems to be clear therefore that the ‘[ka]ti ’ of our legend is a contraction of Kakati 
and represents Kakatiya. and ‘ Gana,‘ Ganapati, the mo.st powerful of the Kakatiya kings. 
The name Kakatiya is derived from ‘Kakati, ’ the name of the goddess, whom they wor- 
shipped. Thiscoinought to be identified as the coin issued by Ganapati of the Kakatiya 

dynasty, and between the yeans of 1199 and 1200 A D., as from in.scription.s 181, 190, 2i:i, 

220, 194and 190 of 1905 noted in the Madras report on Epigraphy ue infer that Ganapati 
reigned during that period. 

Sir Walter Elliot in hi.s History of South Indian coins .s.ays tlmt in many of the seals 

of the grants and some coins of the Kilkatiya .lynasty he fon.id a bull couchant betw-en 

two candelabra with an umbrella above and a chowrie on each side Unfortunately be 

does not mention the names of the king.s whose seals and coims he had examined W.‘ have 

not come across any coins of Ihe Kakatiya dynasty answering to his description In the 

seals of grants of GanapaU we do no* tind any b-.dl, can.hlabra r,r umbrella Instead in 

the seal attached to the grant''' of the village of Eolavennu le- G ,,,.,. ..f ■ ' i i n 

, , , , . c lind a boar with 

.h- u„.l n n,.yo,,|K.r.,r,,,. 

„! 1„. A„mm t,.rl!,l7. ,h,,, 

iunblems oi a tjoar jind a cow Viasr* in tlu‘ Kk uur'in.'iiim. • 

1' '"'VI ipi ion stales that the ,»«r/ra 

15 M/aV/ra/./na/arfeo. vol. at. p Sg 10 'Ept. n/n for’l'llo ’ iTiT”'" 

IT ma. vol. 2,. p, 107. a Eju. vjp. tor , 

1 ‘-’ CatalogueoJ Copper-platerjrnnt^ htthe Madras Museum, p 2G 


!’• lo:. 
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(seal) of Ganapati was a boar.20 The rmidra-^ (seal) of Pratapa Rudra De\a was a boar. 
On the cast face of the pillar on which the Anumakonda inscription^^of Prola, grandfather 
of Ganapati, is engraved we tind a Jaina figure flanked by a cow and a calf on one side and 
a dagger and a shield on the other. Thus the miidra of Prola too contains a cow, and ^e 
nowhere tind a bull among the seals of grants or inscriptions of any of these kings. It is 
not therefore easy to understand how Sir Walter Elliot came to make the statement that 
the emblem of the Kakathas was a bull. 

However this may be, in the coin under investigation we tind lions in and around the 
centre. Erom the foregoing discussion I have come to the conclusion that GanapatEs em- 
blem was a boar. We usually find kings using on their coins the same emblems as they use 
tor their seals in their grants, and therefore it is matter for consideration how lions came 
to be on Ganapati’s coins. It is very likely that he accepted coins that were current before^ 
liis time, and hacl his own nanie punched on them to indicate that he recognized them 
as legal tender. The formation of the punch marks 011 the coin and thefact that a portion of 
the legend overlaps a portion of the lion, show that the legends ‘ kati ’ and ' Gana ’ were 
punched on old coins of kings who had lions for their emblem. 

C/uss IIL There are twelve gold coins in this class. They are all round with diameter^ 
varying from '4 to *45 of an inch, weighing all alike 5*7o grains each. The metal is Id 
carats hue. All these have the legend ' Sung ' in old Tamil script on the obverse side. Just 
below the legend there is also a number in the same old Tamil script, which very likely de- 
notc-^ the regnal year in which each was issued. On the reverse there is a bow, a tiger in 
sitting posture and some other symbols which are indistinct and are incapable of exact 
identification. In the case of one coin there is a legend ' Karichi ' and seme others have 
‘ Nc in old Tamil script. In some ' Ne ’ is in an inverted form. Therefore these coins 
have to be sub-divided into five different classes, as under : — 


{ ' Obverse — ' JSung.’ 

27. 

[Rever'^e — Tiger, I 

{ Obverse — " Sung.' 

31. 

]Re verse — Tiger, i 


Obverse — ' Sunc:.’ [ No. 9 of the Plate.] 

27. 

Reverse — Tiger, Bow, and indistinct marks, ' Kanchi.’ 


[ No. 10 of the Plate.] 


{ ' Obverse — ' Suiiir.’ [ No. 
31. ^ 

] Reverse — Tiger, Bow, so 

{ ]Ob verse — 'Sung.' [No. 
31. 

’ Reve^'st — Tifier, Bow, sc 


Bow, some indistinct marks, ' Ne 
[No. 11 of the Plate.] 


some indistinct niark^. ' Ne ' inverted, 
d. 12 of the Plate.] 


No, (5) 


Reve^'st — Tifier, Bow, some indistinct marks 
Obverse — ' Sunix.' [No. 13 of the Plate. | 

34, 

Reverse — Ticrer, Bow, some indistinct marks and dots 


In the case of coins in which the number 31 appears there is also some mark which ma\ 
be a simple line or a portioti of the Tamil letter r. In either ea^'C it appears to be .some- 
thing distinct from the numeral and was perhaps intended to represent some syiuh-ol w hicfi 
is unfortunately indistinct and (‘annot be identitiecl. 

The emblems ticrer. bow, and something else indistinc t ami tlie learaid ' Suuu ' appear 
on all the coins. It is evident therefore that these coins have been issued by somo king or 
kinirs of a dynasty whieh had for its emblem, amons otiu r things, the tiger and bow'. The' 
Ic'gend ' Sung ' was very ])robably intended to denote the particular king wlio issued them. 
There can be no doubt thar ' Kanchi ' denotes the ])laco from uhere. or the mint from 

-0 Ind. Ant.y vol. XXI, p 2U0. by VidyanU ha, Kavyapra kftrayd. verse 10. 

22 Bpi. Ind.y vol. IX, p 257. 
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which, that coin vva^ issued. Kancbi was the name of the modern Conjeevarara, which for 
many centuries was the seat of a king or viceroy. Hence the legend ‘ Xe ' must also 
ief)resont the contraction of the name of another place from which also coins were is.sued. 

From the in<cri])tioiis and records we already possess we know that the tiger was tlie 
einldem of the Chola dynasty, the bow the emblem of the Cheras and the fishes the eiubiem 
of the Pandyas. In the seal attached to the Tiruvalangadu^^ plates of Rajendra Choja l.wc 
find the combiiiatioii oi all the three einblemiS. During the reign of Rajendra Phoia we 
know that all the three kingdoms, Chera, Chola and Pandya, \\ere brought under one .'^way. 
It is perfectly reasonable therefore to suppose that the Cholas have added the emblems rt 
the Cheras and the Pandyas. to their ow'n tiger, to proclaim the fact that they had con- 
ou erect and annexed to their own, the territories of the Cheras and the Pandyas. 

Chalukya Rajendja was from a.d. lOfil the ruler of the Pastern Chalukyan kirmdoin 
Vengi which had for its cajntal Rajahmundry. He was adopted by Rajendra Chola as heir 
to his throne Thus Chalukya Rajendra, who assumed the title of Kulottunga Chola Deva 
I, b(*came in a.d. 1070 the virtual ruler of the ^\hole of the Chalukya au<l ChcMa empires 
cxteiidiim from Wrngi in the north to the extreme south. He held possession of the 
kingdoms of Kerala, Pandya-^ and Kuntaja anci extended his conquests as far north as 
Kaiinga (modern Canjain). He had his headquarters at Gangai Konda Chulapuiam 
(Ti ichinopoly district) and continued to rule for at least fift\' years. 

Kavaliyadavalb, whence this find was discovered, was once under the sway of Kulot- 
tuiiga Chola I. During his reign he found that his subjects were groaning under heavy 
taxatiem and in order to give them relief abolished all ‘sungam.’ ISuiigam in Tamil indi- 
cates taxc.s or tolls. His subjects were so much overjoyed by this measure of relief that 
thev acclaimed their sovereign as Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Chola Deva. From that 
tune forward he was known by the name of Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Chola I- ^ The 
legend ' Sung ’ must be a contraction of Sungam-tavirtta (who has abolished tolls). It can 
onlv indicate that these coins were issued by this Sungam-tavirtta Kulottunga Chola, other- 
wi-:e the legend will be absolutely inexplicable. 

1 have already said that Kane hi represents Conjee vara in, the place from which the 
coin was issued; ' Ne ’ must indicate Xellore. From inscriptions found in the district of 
Xellore we find there are frequent references made to a coin called madai.’ Mention is 
made of ' madai from the interest of which a lamp was maintained in a temple durinu the 
:i5th year of the reign of Kulottunga I. From another inscription^^ we learn that there 
existed coins called ' Nellore madai, ’ for we find that in the 3rd year of Allam Tirukkalatti 
GandaGopalaDeva grants of ‘ Ncdlore madai ’ were made to a temple. From the above if 
is clear that at one time or other there was a mint at Nellore. So the legend ' Ne ‘ must 
leprescnt Xellore. 

4Tie numerical figures 27, 31 and 34 are evidently the regnal years of the king Kulot- 
tunga who issued them, tor w<^ know that coins of the Ganga dynasty of Kaliiiganagara bear 
the impress of the regnal year in which they were issued. 

We can therefore safely (conclude that the coins in this class were all kssued IxUween 
the years a d. 1070 and 1120, by Kulottunga Chola J and that they were minted, some at 
Kanchi and others at Nellore. These coins have brought to light that the Chola king Kulot- 
tunga had mints at Kanchi, or Conjeeveram, and Nellore. 

In weight they are very nuich equal to other South Indian famm-i that we know of. 
Only these are a bit larger, but thinner. Probably these were also called fananis in those days. 

2*^ South Indian Imrrtption.^, \ol. Ill, part 111, p 413, see plate attached. 

2-t Sellore Inscriptions^ page 826 ff. 25 Inscription No. 377 of 19U7, Mad Epi. Rep. 

2e ^silJorc Inscription.^, page 83,-). 2: Inscription No 300 of 1921, Mad. Ept. Rep. 
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COPPEH-PLATES wanted 

Can any body tell me where the foUowin- .jopper- 
plates are preserved ? 

I. Valabhi Plates. 

I have not yet been able to trace anywhere the 
ToUowing Vaiabhi plates which have never been pub- 
lished bvit have been noted in the f ollowinc: way 

(1) A liraiu ot Sara. 291 Ashadha Sudi -i, lound 
in Bhadarana near Baroda, iiotal by the late 
Or. H. H. Dhruva in his book •- Baroda dthyjatt 
<Uth^' Vlllth Inttrnatiofial Cowjres^^ of Onnita- 
U>sts held at StocK'lioltn and Cliristiatiia in 1S89.” 

(2) A grant of Saui. 315, referred to in Bombay 
ilazLtteer,vo\- I, pt. I {History of Gajarat), p. 92. 

(3) & {\) Two grants of Sara. 322 and .32^ ret erred 
to by Dr. Buhler in Ind. Ant , vol. Vll, p. 73. 

5) A grant of Sam. 332 reterred to in Bombay 
(iazeWe;. vol.I,pt. 1. p. 92, and in Ind. Ant., 
vol. VII, p. 73. It records the grant of the 
village Pedhapadra. As it is noted that the 
plates were in the possession of the Chief 
of Morvi, I personally went to Morvi and made 
enquiries but got no clue of them whatsoever. 

(6) grant ot Sara. 376 Marga'^ira Sudi 15, reterred 
to by Dr. Kielliorn in his List of Isorthef/t In-i- 
rriptions. No. 492, as ' from impres.^ions 
supplied by Dr. Burgess." 

The following plates are published Init the wliere- 

abouts of the originals are not known : 

Of Dhruvasena 1 — 


MISCELLANEA. 

Of Siladitya IV — 

8atn. 372 Bhiivnagar, /a / Ant., vol. V, i 
441 Lunavada, ,, ^ E { 

.. 447 Alina, „ - VII. j 

II. Malva paramara Plates. 

Ot Vaktmti Munja — 

tSain. 1031 Indore, /cd Ant 
1036 Ujjain, 

Ot Bhojadeva — 

Sara. 1078 Indore, 

Ot Haii^chandravarman — 

Sam. 1235 (6) Piplianagar, JA.'SB. 

Of Udayavarman — 

Sara. 1256 Bhopal, Ind* Ant , \ol 
Ot Arjunavariiian — 

Sam. 1267- Piplianagar, dASB., vol p. 

127U Bhopal, JASB., vol A^II. p 

1272 Bhopal, ., ^ T’- 
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MUHVi PLATE. 

Inreply to Mr B. F. Gharda's query. /»-'/ -I'd vol- 
LIV (1925), P- lid, as to the whereabout.^ of the Morvi 
plate, .lated 585. I have to write that it preserved 
in the ortice of the Oiwan. Morvi State in Ivathiawad, 

D. B. Diskvlkah. 


BOOK-NOTICES- 


Proceedings and TRASSACTtoss av tuk Thikp 
Oriental Conference, Madras, December 22nd 
to 24th, 1921 ; Madras, Law Printing Housi\ 
1925. 

This volume, which emlxKlios th(' proceeding'^ 
and administrative details of the 3rd All- India 


I Oriental Conteivnoe, as well as the paper-' read 
j l>tfore the variuu* seoiions, constitutes a valuable 
! addition to the literature of Indian antiquarian 
^ research. U is imitossible within the limits of a 
I j-hort review to do more than call attention to a tow 
1 of the subjects’ wiiich tipure in the papers read tietore 
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tlu' Curiference ; but it may bt buid without tear 
ot iviutatioii that Indologists wdli here find matter 
t-o suit various tastes and various lines of research. 
Mr. X. B. Pavjee's paper, in which he maintain"> 
that the tamous Soina juice was not liquor, is as 
interest init in its w'ay as IVIr. M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi's thesis on the relation of twu dramas, Ddmaka 
ami Trait tkrama. to the published dramas of 
Bha«a. I)r. Daniwalla contributes a critical survey 
nt tlK- pf^litical jjocial and ivli^rious condition ot 
Iran in th<^ time of Ardeshir Bapak. while the rather 
ob^cure development of Buddhism known as Vcijra- 
ydfia, associated with the name of king Indrabhuti of 
Orissa, is discussed by Mr. B. Bhattacharya. who 
incidentally corrects some of the identifications of 
places suggested by Waddell. 

The Dra vidian languages and literature of South- 
ern India from the basis of several good papers, 
including a lengthy one on “ The Aryan affinities 
ot Dra vidian pronouns '' by R. Swaminatha Aiyar, 
another by J. R. Pantulu on "" Dra vidian Lexico- 
graphy.** and a third on the date of Silappadikdrayi 
by Pandit E. M. Su brahman ya Pillai, who gives 
reasf for dating the burning of Madura in a.d, 
144 and the installation of Kannaki in a.d. 149. 
A I'.d deal might he added to Mr. G.V, Acharya's 
brief paper on Memorial Stores in the Bombay 
Pr^^'^idency *' The writer of this review discovered 
a cmnni- stone at Junnar in 1904, which recorded 
an e<!ipse of the Sun. and managed after some 
trouble to have it removed to the library of the 
B.B.R.A.S. Presumably it is now in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, together with the Silahara inscribed 
stone*^ from Thana and Kolaba Districts. Mr. K. 
Chattopadhyaya has a suggestive jiaper on “ Diony- 
sus in Megasthenes Mr. B. Bhattachraya gives 
good reasons for assuming that a hitherto unidenti- 
fied statuette in the Indian Museum represents 
Mah^ri Tara ; and a learned essay by Mr. K. V. S. 
Ayyar on The Earliest Monuments of the Pandya 
Cftuntry and their Inscriptions will repay 
perusal. 

Several good papers are included in the Section 
devoted to History, Geography and Chronology, 
and much learning has been expanded upon the 
pAfX'is concerned with Oriental Philosophy. The 
author of a discourse on electricity and magnetism 
in Ancient India deals mainly with the origin of the 
common Indian superstition that one should never 
‘^ieep with one’s head pointing towards the north 
T r-member calling attention to the fact that the 
t -sleepers of Bombay City rluriug the hot 
weather months invariably avoided lying with their 
hoafD pointing northwards, and w'a^^ then informofl 
hv a local wiseacre that it was owing to popular 
tear of the Pole star, and that the general opinion 
wa^ ^mshrined in the adage ; kihU w///,/ karid kai, 
par qutb hargiz nnhin. Rao ^ahib K. K. Bhonsle 
investigates the subject more fully. Professor 
K. Rangachariar contributed an interesting paper 
on “ Gotra and Pravara ”, and the veteran Irauieti 


scholar:, Dr. J. J. Modi, has a characteristic article- 
showing that the Huns, who invaded India, were 
tollowers of the ancient religion of Iran. Profe-^sor 
M. Shafi is the author of a soimd account of the 
Xurbakshi sect. 

The v(4uine has been arranged and prepared for 
publication by the Secretaries of the Congress, 
Professors S. K. Aiyangar and P. P. S. Sastri, who 
are justified in regarding with satisfaction the pro 
duction of a work which, compact as it is of learnings, 
is bound to attract the attention of Orientalists. 

S. M. Edwarden 

The L.\dy of the Lotus, by Ahmad -cl-Umri, 

translated with Introduction and Xotes, by 

L. M. Crump, Oxford Unh ersity Press, 1926. 

This is an admirably printed work and the tor- 
mat is worthy of the Oxford Press. The illustra- 
tions also are extraordinarily good and interesting. 
The book tells the story of the well-known Ifith 
century Rajput romance of Rupmati and Baz 
Bahadur of Gujarat, but although Rupmati is des- 
cribed as “ Queen of Mandu ” on the title page, it 
is pretty evident that she was in reality a dancing- 
girl and never really married to Bazid Khan, i.r, 
Baz Bahadur. 

An immense amount of labour has been bestowed 
by Mr. Crump on the book, and his story of the 
discovery of a copy of the 1 7th century copy of 
Ahmadu’l-Umri’s MS . and of the pictures connect- 
ed therewith is in itself a literary romance of un- 
usual attraction. He is to be congratulated thereon. 
He describes himself as being no scholar and though 
one may take it that this self -depreciation is rather 
over-strained, in some of his many useful notes 
there are errors in the spelling of personal names 
and occasionally somewhat naive remarks as to 
classical allusions. But these are only ajinoc 
blemishes in a work of much research. 

Ahmadu’l-Umri was a Turkoman noble of Akbar s 
period and was obviously imbued with the exceed- 
ingly florid Persian style of his time. His prose is 
therefore trying to European readers in places, but 
nevertheless the spirit of it is well reproduced by 
Mr. Crump. Rupmati, among other things, has 
been credited with much popular verse, and Mr 
Crump has been at great pains to unearth some of 
this and to turn it into English verse. She was not 
what one would call a great poetess, but it is of 
value to have what .she is credited with before us 
in a pleasing manner. Altogether Mr. Crump has 
been successful in his efforts to bring home to Euro- 
peans a story and a literary t.tyle much appreciated 
by all Rajputs. 


R. C. Tempee. 
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MAIYILAKPU\ 

Bv Piior S. KRISHXASVVAMI AIYAXOAK, M A., (Ho.vy.) Ph.D. 

ProfessorEraxklinEdgerton of Yale, the learned editor of i\iQ Fanchatanlm, wished to 
know, during his stay in Madras, whether I knew of any place which would correspond to th (5 
Mahilaropya of the Paarliatatif ra, as he suspected that it might be a place in 8outh India. 
Having regard to the difficulty that he himself .•suggested, that the word did not look quite as 
a 8auskrit expression. I suggested to him that, as >Sanskrit authors were sometimes in the 
habit of Sanskritising words ut other Indian languages. Mahilaropya may possibly be a 
Sanskritising from the word ' Maiyilarpu \ which w as the old name of ]\Iyla[)ore, and 1 put to- 
gether the following note for his information. As the remarks may ije of some usetoolliers as 
well as to the learned professor. I am publishing it as a note in the Indian Anllqminj, Should 
the possibility of a closer connection between Mahilaropya and Maiyilarpu seem to me 
worth putting forward. I shall take occasion to send another similar note then. 

The tow'll or the ward w'hich goes by the name of 3lylapore in modern times, is hardiv 
referred to in that form in Tamil literature. The form usually found there is Matjikii witli 
various additions in the shape of affixes and })reHxcs of a more or le^s comjdimentary character 
according to occasion. The combination in which it usually occurs isJ/a/Za/and Mayilai^ in 
the period of Pallava ascendency, ^lallai standing for what we now' know' a& Mahabalipuram 
and Mayilai similarly vStanding for Mylapore as we call it at present in the Anglo-Indian form 
of the name. But this May Hal seems at one period of history, a pretty long period, to have 
taken the form of Alaylldrpii in inscriptions, and even in literature, notw ith.standing the fact 
that the ordinary form is Mayilai, as I stated already, is found in inscriptions ranging from the 
seventh year of Kampavarman, one of the last Pa Havas in the ninth century, dowm to almost 
the end of the eleventh century. This occurb in iiibcript ions in various localities w'here flourished 
mercantile guilds or communities called Valanjiyar in Tamil, Banajigas in Kanarese, Balija 
in Telugu, corresponding exactly to the North Indian term Baniya. A community of dOO, 
referred to as connected w ith Mylapore, entered into an agreement of a mercantile ami fiscal 
character, along with matters of local governmenl. in re-[)ect of the towii.^ Some of these 
inscription.s belong to Tiruvottiyur, a northern Miburb of Madras w here the donor is described 
as coming from Mayila;pu, defined as bidonging to the particularly smaller unit of its owm 
name, and the larger tlivibiou of the country, giving us to understand unmistakably that w'hat 
is referred to is the then little tuwm of ^lylapore.^ Thus we have inscript ional authority 
for the name Mayihirpu in inscriptions of Kampavarman datable to the ninth centur\g of 
R^jaraja datable in the early years of the eleventh century, and one or two others in charac- 
ters generally referred to the eleventh century. 

Mayilarpu in Tamil falls into tw'o parts, ])eacoclv, and ‘ arpu,' an abstract iiouii 

or noun of action, from ‘ al ’ to move, a movement indicating the peculiarly majestic strut of the 
])cacock. In literature it is ordinarily describe! I as a feature peculiar to tlie peacock dancing 
in this fashion, as it is a peculiar feature of the cuckoo to 5?ing, as in Mayll nJa and Kiiyll aJiava, 
the tw'o verbs, dla meaning to move, and ahava meaning to speak or produce sound. In the 
Prabandham of the Vaishnavas, in the section relating to Triplicane in the work Tirumangai 
Alv&rd the dancing of the peacock is described in general terms as a feature of Mylapore in 

1 Tirumangai Alvar’s rcriija-tirunioUt II, iii. 2, 1), 10. Sandlklcaknnhnkafn, verses 1, 3, 24, 44, 51, 55 
for Mayilal, Verso 09, however, shows the form Mayilapuri in some MiSiS. and this is only a variant of 
Mayilai. Verses 1, 0, 25, 31, 40, 40, 54, 72, 73, 75, 83, 88 tor Mallai. 

2 No. 256 of 1912 and -,eetion 25 of the Epigraphical Report for 1913. 

2 No. 201 of 1910, 18 til year of Rujaraja 1, No, 189 of 1912, 7th year of Kampavarmadi. 

4 Periya^tirurnoli , II. 3, 7. 

LD'uSl^S^ t§^(^€L\ 
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d'c^scribiiig the shrine of Triplicanc. That is so far indirect. Bui in the Tivdrayn of Appar 
referable to the previous century, in the middle of the seventh cen'^ury at the latest, there are 
two clear references^ where the place is referred to as jPujlldppll . The last particle in the 
compound ll is a case affix of the loeative in Tamil. Therefore in the nominative it w^ould 
stand Maijihlppu. The second part of the word dppa is pc'rm’ssabie variant of the Tamil 
arpu, so that Mayilnppa in the Tirdraui is the exact (Ni :nM!»-nt of the classical Tamil form 
Mayildtpu, So from the seventii century to the elcventii or the tweitth. we have references 
in one way or anotiier to the form of tlio niMie Mai/ildrpff, 

We may find justification for tlih liil.n prctation of the name in the fact that these names 
are found associated vith tin' names ol the local dcitic'S usually. In the case of Mylapore 
there is a \hshnu shrine and there a ^Iva >lninr. both of tluan nati^'o to the town. andtaki'H 
to liav'^ come into existeiK'C along v. it }i tiie town it^edf. While tlie goddess of the JSiva sliriii(‘ 
is Karpikambah the godfleS'^ of the \h. hnn shrine is Mat uraNalli. The latter particle in tin* 
two words being merely lionorilic. we ^('c that it is tiie Vhlinu gorfdess that has the name 
Majfifra, the S.tu-'krit cqiiivaieMt to the Tamil ' innyil \ Probably she was regarded as the 
guardian deity of tlie tovn aiul thus ]nrrtook of the nmne of the loeality. There is justifiea 
tion for this tluit in the (hn'otod to the Siva shritie in iM\ja]>ore in the Saiva collection, 

the Ttahdjit. the temple of Siva. Kapaliclieharam (Kapali>vaiam) is described as being 
in a pp.rt of Mayiifn\ nm luine thereby that wliile remaining in i\lyla])ore, still it did not consti- 
tute the wlio!'.' of Jla/jddrpfi proper, uhieli would go to >how that the guardian deity of the 
towmlct proper mu-t irivc b'. n tie.* Vishnu gc^ddess, a ml lliustlie Vi^heu shrine marks the cori' 
of the town kut'iwn as M>tyilnrpn. 

The oceurrenee of tlu' x-k fc'itui’c* in t'c' St. 'rhom^iS Jegi'iid.-, assoeiate^i with Myla- 
pore only coniinns, or is entir(*ly Iti k(*epine: vitli. t!ieori<uin of tlu* name as explaiiKxl al)o\(*. 
It looks that the iiaim^ had bc-'U ui\'en to the [ihiee i)ecause of the Iarg<‘ numiKT of 

peacocks found in the* place and lh(* uoi*^ * tlu'V W(*re a; -n^tonu’d to In fact, ww 

many of the nanlf‘-^ of ]or‘iliti.‘s in !\bidras. lie* names of tin* va]Mr)us wards of tiu* town, tak<* 
their origin from foaiurr^^ of a jilivsK’ul ('h ira'*t(‘r hk** ^hi'^. To edve but one in^tamx*. 
(Jliepauk is from dhujiil S^'/;/a'e.(v/ X/ . ni'Mning the shore*h, nnk*! \\li(*re lisji j)f tlnr .vtV varietx' 
abounded, ^ eJ)eryd Pura- o. hkkam.^ would bo (jlher in-^truice.>. 


L not make any afb-ai pt to o-^tabbdi an\' eoinwetiori bt*1w'*en Mavilarpu as micli 

and Vaiihardpya ot tlie /V///^7/ e - surh. I am e,)n‘-<an('d only to ehow l|iat Ma/fd 
drp)K w'as th<* recognised old ivone of what mow !)y tja' nanu* M v 1,} por(\ which alter all i^ 

(litVen'iit froju it only to tie* e\t(*nt of a com [>ar<div{‘l \ uglit metathesis, a change commonK 
found in many otlic!* well-known name*-, d’om which. b\ Sanskritization, Maliilardp^a- 
possible of derivation. 


y Af^par, Kotf t r'din . r,< 1 

V0oh llj ' LOlU-iJ pi 

LC lV ;-V rVa ^ rr^ LL( 7 p^^ ;X 

Tn u-V iraHnnuiti ^ Ko ^ 'iin‘h i n( fn nii'da in , IJ • 

‘DjJriVfTu Cl’ LD fibr ^ f UDOF rd^ tJ ! L 

^ Sn(,‘ t 111 Sauitjai. iiiS L^nin'.dr't'if'nippnddji'ti, ulico' is.-i fMlit'iiLharani 

u. ward ot Maitjdnii — 


(K,ip ilisv aianu foriard 


S^fT p -L oO 3 j 'oO oV it iT ^ 

Q'Stt ^ ^ dl s rr dr Q a: gjf .h > 

SfTF ^ /^irr d) ’^'?=fTLL. 

' Veppu -r ei'i = iiiargosa tank 

8 Purasa + pakkam = Puvaiasu or Pu^H^,u- pakkam ; S,.'a.4iote h.iinlot of the Indian ' fig with flowers’, 
ot even Purasu (Bufea Jrondoea) . The former tree is a feature of tlie locality, the latter is not, 
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.JEAN DE THfiVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF SURAT. 

Hv H r; RAWLTXSOX, M.A. 

Jean de Th^venot was hnrn and educated at Pari-^. His uncle Melchisedech was the 
author of a well-known collection f)f and this may iiave inspired the nephew with a 

desire to explore the East. He set out in lo52, at the aye of 2.k and vnio-d Enyiand. Holland, 
Germany and Italy. In 10,33 lie roaclmd ('on'<tantinoph\ wkcncc he explored the Levant 
and Egyx^t. He went on the Lenten pilgrim rme to d< ;\i>altnn. visited Palestine, and re- 
turned home in 1039, after sonn^ exritiua ctKenlure^ with pirate'^. In 1G03 he once more 
sailed for the Ea^t, and this timedevoted liis ait'eition to Ir\M and Pe<‘-ia. Landimg at Sidon, 
he travelled through Damascus, AIcij m). Ho^ul <ind Btgli 1 X>ar Ivinaan^hah, ho met the 
celebrated Tavernier. In Xoeembor 1005 he took '^hip froiii Ba-ra to Sumt in the HopeivelL 
reaching ISurat in January, lOliO. After a journey from Sural to ola-uhpatam rla Golconda, 
he set out for home, ])ut died from the ell’eets of an aeeid-eit with a pi'''LoL near Tabriz, Novem- 
ber 2Sth, 1GG7. An excellent orieutali'^l and itaturalist. Tlicvenot ins lc*ft a lively account 
of what he s<iw and hcai’d on hi-« trav(‘N. Stud ait^ of In 0 ? i liivtory knov eJl too little his 
Voija<jf > aux Lak^ Orltn((ilL>, a \'ei‘^ ivu^' l)ook the be^t-iniovni editi«;)i be hig t lie handy little 
thii'd (‘dition printed at Amsterdam in five vc.iluuu 12mo. 1727. It hai> (miLv once bt'en ren- 
dered into Eimlish. — a very bad traii'-lation by io\t l!. London. ](is7. note almost unpro- 
curable, and in any caM\ a >ad example of bo - le.eh'.vork. It is a ])ilv that, while 

th(‘ travels of Bernier, Ta\'cn’nier, Cliardiii, Manueei an 1 t)th ^r foreigners have been duly ren- 
dinvfl into Eneli>h, Jdievetiot tvnudn^ prenUealiy mil mu -laded and almost unread. It is 
for this rea'<on that I put betoiv readers of the ludi’tA daepanr// his aceount of the city of 
Surat, as he saw it tlu‘ year after the first vPiTadioii of tim Haiathas. The narrative is full of 
interest, particulai'ly as a commentary on Ovineton and i'rvi r, both of whom evidently made 
u.se of it. Thevenot giw^s us a vi\id pen pi<duL(‘ of Siv\. ji,— *' a little, swarthy man, with 
sharp, fiery eye's. ' Eitmiily fasciiialiim are lus aecounls (J J-ather Ambrose, the famous 
Capuchin monk, wh<)se intlucncc owr the IMughas was ahnost magnetic, and wliose saintli- 
ness caused Sivaji to .spare his monastery during the pillag(', (because ” the^e padres are all 
good men,” as Berni(‘r tolls us) : of Hugo Laml)ert, the picturesque Frencli Corsair ; of 
the tomb of the jovial Dulchiaaii. with its Mone diiul.iim cuj) ; and of ollioialdom at )Surat 
and the c()rTU])tion of tlu' local ({overmneut. Tn'osifua s aa'Coiint of Sivaji, and esptMdaily 
of tiu' tlr.st sael<; of vSur-at, is of great import a noo a.s a. ooiiioniporarv dotaiuu'ut. Altogether. 
Thev(‘not is a traw'llm- who I) btsm unduly ni^eloetod air! ^dll anqdy repay further study. 

Thevexot’s Tkavj:l'>. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Surat. 

The city of Surat is situated oii the Tapti river, and its latitude is 21 degrees and some 
minul(‘S. When I avrWvd Ihcre, it had only earthen walls, and even th(\->e w'ore nearly all in 
rums ; l)ul tlu'V bt'ginning to build biiclc ont's ; tlu'v made them a ioisr and a lialf thick |a 
foi.sr rr G* 29439 fet^ j : tht\v did not allow more Ilian this for the IkuHiI (‘ithor, and yoi it was 
th(‘ir intmdion to hulify the place as strongly as ])ossible, owing to the imuirsioa which had 
l)(‘en mad(‘ soim^ lime previously by a rajah, cJ whom 1 shall speak hereafter: however, the 
engineer made a serious miNtak(‘ in tlu^ alignment of his wmIIs : ho built them so close to the 
fortress that pcMgik' in the eity \voukl be masktai fi'om tlie lire of the cattle artillery, and that 
those dehmding the cattle ('ould easily be harassed by mii>ketry. 

These iV‘W wad ^ m ike t!u' city mueh smaller than it was previously ; for they now exclude 
a eonsidia-abh' number of (“me-built houses, which w’ore formerly whthiii the city area, and for 
\vhich several inten'sted p 'rsous claim good eoiupen.-alion. Surat is a medium-sized place. 
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and it is difficult to sta^e the exact number of inhabitants, because they vary according to the 
seasons : there i=5 always a large population all the year round ; but, during the monsoon, ? .e., at 
the time when ve^^els can arrive in and depart from India without danger, during the months of 
November, December, January, February and March, and even in April, the city is so full of 
people that it is a difficult task to find comfortable quarters, and the three suburbs are crowded. 

The city is inhabited by Indians. Persians, Arabs, Turks, Frenchmen, Armenians and 
other Christians : however, its ordinary population is divided into three classes, which do not, 
indeed, include either the French or the other Christians, because they are so few in number 
in comparison with tliose iirofessing other religions. These three classes of inhabitants are 
the Moors, Gentiles^ and Parsecs. The term Moors is applied to all the Muhammadans, 
MughaP, Persians, Arabs or Turks in India, though they are not uniform as regards religion, 
some being Sunnis and the rest Shiahs : I have dealt with this distinction in my second book. 
The second class of i?ihabitants is the Gentiles,^ i.e., those wdio worship idols, and these 
again are of different kinds. The third class consists of the Parsees, who are also known as 
Gaures or Ateshperest-. fire-worshippers. These profess the religion of the ancient Persians, 
and they took refuge in India when Caliph Omar subjugated the kingdom of Persia to the 
iMuharamadan power. There are some extremely rich people in Surat, and a Bania named 
\ argivora, who i=5 a friend of mine, i^ ^uppos^d to be w^orth eight millions at least. The 
English and tlie Dutch have th^*ir hou-^^s there, which are known as lodges and offices : these 
houses are very fine indeed, and the English have established the headquarters of their trade 
there There are quite one hundred Catholic houses in Surat, 

The casth^ of Surat has been built on tlu' river bank, at the southern extremity of the 
city, to ] re vent the entry of anyone who might wish to attack it by coming up the Tapti. 
This fortress is of reasonable size : it is square, and is flanked on each corner by a stout tower. 
Its moats are filled wdth sea water on three sides, and it is watered by the river on the 
fourth side, /.c.. to the west. Several cannon may be seen at the embrasures : this is where 
they keep the king's revenues which are collected from the province, and they are never 
sent to him unless an especial order is given : the entrance is on the side by a fine gate 

which is in the bazaar or maidan : the office of the head of the Customs is neai’ bv. and this 
castle has a special governor of its own, just as the city has its own governor 

The lioiises in this city, which liave cost a considerable amount to construct, are fiat, 
as in Persia, and tolerably well Imilt : but they are expensive, because' there is no stone in the 
district ; as they are compelled to use Ijricks and lime, they also require much timber, and this has 
to he brought from Daman by sea. because the local wood, which is at some distance, is far more 
ex])ensiveowing totheitem of transport })y land. Bricks and lime, too. are expensive ; and 
f‘ven a middling house cannot be constructed without using l>rieks to the value of five or six 
hundred francs, and more than double the value of lime. The houses are covered with tiles semi- 
circular in shape, and half a finger thick, but badly baked ; consequently they are still grey when 
tised, and they last no time : for this r(\ason the tihus lay them in double rows, in such a way 
that the one tile keeps the other up. Canes known as Ijaraboos, w Inch are split into two, serve as 
laths to which the tiles are attached, and the frame- work which supports all this, is made merely 
of pieces of wood, round in shape ; dwellings of this kind are for the rich ; but those which are 
inhabited by the lower classes, are constructed of canes, and cov'cred by j)alm branches. 

By the way, in India it is better to ])uild during the rains than in fine weather ; for the 
heat is so great, and the sun so fierce, when the sky is bright, tliat everything dries up before 
it has a chance to be joined firmly together, and buildings crack in a moment ; whereas the rain 
tempers the heat, and as it prevents the sun from scorching, the masonry has time to dry. 

1 I.e., Hindus, as opposed to Moors, Muhammadans. 

3 Gaut, Gaber or Guebra, a Fire-worshipper {Atiah, Fire). They landed on the coast of Gujarat, c. 720 a, c, 
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During the rains the workmen can spread oil-eloths over the masonrj^ hut in the dry seasons 
there is no remedy : all that one can do, is to soak cloths and to cover over the work piece by 
piece as soon as it is done ; but the cloths dry so quickly that there is no great advantage in it. 
The streets of Surat arc wide and level, but they are not paved at all : and tlioiigh the area 
of the city is large, there is not a single public edifice. 

The Christians and Muhammadans of Surat usually eat the meat of the cow, firstly be* 
cause in this district it is better than that of the ox, and secondh^ because the bullocks are 
used for ploughing the earth and transporting all the loads. The mutton eaten there, is 
tolerably good ; but besides this, hens, chickens, pigeons, pork, and game of all kinds are 
available. The oil of the Cniats silvesfris, or cartame, is used for eating ; it is the best oil 
in India, and that of the sesame, which is also common there, is not so good. 

Grapes are eaten in Surat from the begiiming of February until tlie end of April, but their 
taste is not very fine. Some think that this is because the grapes are not left sufficient!}^ long to 
ripen : however, the Dutch, who leave them on the vine- stock as long as practicable, make from 
these grapes a wine which is so sour that it is impossible to drink it without adding sugar. These 
grapes, which are white, are large and tine in ap])earance, and are hrouglit to Surat from a small 
town called Xaapura.^ in the province of Balaghat.'^ a four days' journey from Surat. 

The local country liquor is scarcely better than the wine. That which is usually drunk 
is made from jagre' or black sugar, which is put into watci* with the baik of the Babul tree to 
give it some strength, and then both are distilled together. Toddy® liquor is also prej^ared, and 
this is distilled; but those kinds of liquor are not as good as ours, neither is that which they 
make from rice, sugar and dates. The vinegar which is used is also made from jagre and 
water. Some peot>le put in spoiled grapes, wium they have any ; but to improve it. toddy is 
mixed with it. and it is then left in the sun for several days 

Thevenot’s Te.vvels. 

CHAPTER X. 

The Officials in Surat. 

There are in Surat a ynujft'^ who is in charge of everything concerning the Aluslim religion, 
and a kadi established for legal matters, to whom people have recour-^e in case of disputes. 
The Great-Mogul also maintains another high official there, v liom llu‘ Fivnch call Secretary 
of State, and whose function resembles that of our provincial intendants. He is called Vaka- 
Nevis,^ Le., he who writes down and keeps a record of (‘verything which takes place in the 
territory in which he is appointed. The king keeps one of llu ^c officials in each government, 
in order to keep hiiu informed of all that happens, and the olficial is not de]^'!^!^^ on any man 
in the State except on His jMajesty himself. 

There are two Governors or Xabad^ in Surat, who are in no wise (hqxaKleut on each 
other, and who are responsible for their actions to the king aloiu'. The one is in charge of the 
castle, and the other of the city : and they do not in any way infringi' upon each other's rights 
or duties. The Governor of the city judges the civil coint casn^, and u>ually settles thmu 
speedily : if a man asks another man for money in pay im ait of a debt, he must either shov\ a 
})ond, or produce two witnesses, or else he must take* an oath : if it is a Christian, he swearson 
the Bible ; if it is aAIuslim, he swears on the Koran, and a Hindu swears by the cow :the oath 
of the Hindu merely consists of placing his hand on the cow. and saying that he is willing to 
eat the flesh of this animal, if what he says is not true ; but most of them would rather lose 
their case than swear, because a man who swears is considered as infamous among the idolaters. 

3 Navapur. ^ 'Ih- c>)imtry above ttie ni^nits 

5 Jdgri, molapses. The juice of the td'H palm 

7 An expounder of the Law (Jativa). His decrees are executed by the Kazi. 

S VdqHa navis, n^ws-writer or intelligencer, Seivdb. a Viceroy’s delegate 
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When one goes to see the Governor for the first time, one places before him on arrival 
five, six or ten rupees, each one according to Iiis lanl; ; and the same thing is done in India 
with all those to whom one wishes to show rrs])eet. This Governor does not interfere 

at all Avith criminal matters, A\iiieh are dealt wllh h\ .ui oilicial named (’otoiialdO This judge cor- 
responds to wlial known as tht‘ Sonhaeli In TuTiey and the Deroga^^ in Persia. He hastho 
delinquentspuiiished in his f>re.'eiK‘e either h\ lads s ot thi^ v,hip oi* by l)!ows vith a sliek. and 
the punisliment is often earried out at his ie>ii e sonietinu's in tlie >Lr{‘{‘t at the very >pot 
where the otfenecM', as eomniiti ad. When h< ]):!-,>' il'rough the <nty lie i^ on lior^t-haa-k, acceoin- 
[Kinied by >everal ai('li(Ts on i()Ot, some oi iio.u . re armed with stiel-.s and large wln[)> and 
the others with lanci^s. su(a‘<ls. shields ami iroji rt) a ■ looking like large pt^tle-. Init all of them 
weara dagger at their sidta X-o'ertlude-^s, neiiii'e- diet'ivil Jnde'e nor tlu* ( 'riminai flndgim'art 
cf)ndema a pei'son to de itli ; ihe king has re- a \ e 1 tlie riglit ot tin* dealli senteneeior hims(‘[f : 
lor this liaison, when anvaaii* de-, ;\(s df'iili a )n^^'^■^(‘nger is sent te oho-- in t he knneX -ane- 
tion,an<l they nm ei- fad to exei ute tie* kina s o: kn-v as ^oon as the neer lam i-etiirnc^L 

The (‘;)t<uial i> ohhaed le ee ae^.n th,- .ge ; iriiS^ dr* nialit. lo jnevenl anv di^ojah'i* 
He ,>tations guurd.'^ .*u \'a:i ju e,.t( - . d in mult in the -ti'e.'t. lie ha- Idni put into gael, 

and w ill M-ldom liA him o;d o. jel-on \...:r>at r: -r hmaej, nim beaten la* w/iipjied. 'kwo 
of the men wlio aicmiipeoiy him h e. iwo hiim di inns e.t jnuf.^ oAdoek, v. hd-^t another man 
.M>nnds two or t* reo tdte ' a ‘'m k' '* tre:,y)f‘; vdd'h Nia ve (h--e; ;hed m my Pej -aa n 

Travels The e.ieln r- thmi e.il} <ait at tk ^ r »p <>1 tin ir \ oiee> . / m, taixi* 

care : and tlnoo' w ho ari‘ ill t!nM.mjfj!;wai in ■ m‘e-|)()nd \dtli a .-lnii!,i r ery. to -Inov liiat 
they are not askag). Vfter tlist, th^'V e,)!)t,:';te ( i tlulr wet\ al\ays r.gxMtniL tlum-rv nat il 

they have lini-hed their ordinary round hln- i' >u:id is made ihri'e iim-o lianne the ni^hi. 
namely at nine o'elock. midnight ainl at tlo't-e oMoi-k in Th(‘ moi'nine 

This Cotoual has to h* re^poii-ihh* for ad tk , -n'd ^ '‘om mil ted in tin ei* v. but as ad tln)se 
convicted for this otfenei^ ari' vm-y el(W(*r. th; y always find a Avay o[ eeading pavimait. 
During my stigV Surat, an Arm^mian merehanl n;inn‘d (\)gea Mini, is was robbed of 2,400 
sequins : as two of Ids sla\(*s had d;sa|)[)(‘a' ; d a' tin* t.me th^* roi/berv. Ihev were natiiially 
accused of it. All possible mca-un's \veLe iaki*:i to obtain infomnation abon: tfumn l)nt as 
no n(‘ws could lie gleaneil eilbm' of th(‘ slav'*- or of tin- jiioiu'v. it w<is rumon:- * ! that t lu'si^ 
•slaves had committed the tlielt, th,U they h,n! taken rrmn:e witli Mune limhj.j ^ e,, 
collusion with ihem. and who. in oi'der to t .kt eH tin* nionev for* himselt h,u! kd! .’ •> : ! l)ijiii‘d 
them, such an e\{mt Inulng [)re\d()Usly taken place in Sur,(t 

However, the (jovcamor told the (Agonal that tkn money must be paid at the earliest 
possible monumt. became, if the king wme iidornual of tiu' matter, all thi' blanu' would 
tall on them, and wor.se thnm.s nuLhl li tpp( n lo ihem llimi havinu to nd’und to ( 'o';ea Minias 
the amount which had biam stolen from kmn and that t hereiore t [its Ai menian mu^t lx* called 
up, and })(' asked to slate truly what liad been taken fiom lum ddie (^)tonal raiseil no olijee- 
tion to this, but at the same time In* al-o Jisked pei nieeon w, imprison the Armmdan and to 
question him aiid ids sm'vants. so a- lo i liscoviT by mea ji- in die torture wludher tlds tnoni'y 
had really and truly lierai ^tokm from him, ami at Ike -nme km- to find out win tfier he hail 
not perhaps lieim robbed by of bis valets, ddn* ( 'owi iier ,l i\ > k*- > ox non to tlds requirst 
but no sooner had the .\rmenian In-ard the news ikie b- 0-1 ,.,j p.ultiom i- 1 h- ( kit oua I, and 
he ])referrc(l to lo-e all latln r tliiin endure to tornienls winch wei’i* bmng prepa real for him. 
This is the usual procidure of the Cotoual. 

When auyom^ has bei'n robl^ed, tlds official seix-s all th(' jieojik' of tin* lioime wliei’e tlu' 
robbery has taken ])lace, y (nm<j and old alike, and lum thmn IxNaten rnereilessiy. qdioy sireteh 

lo Kotu-dl, Pc.hec-Magi arutp, ('\i\oi of I’olico. ; ‘ / >7 ..-hd f’hj< f (v,.. n,|,!. 

1- Khabard4r 
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liifiu out Oil llieir ^touuiuh^. and lour men hjAd the victim by tlie urm^j and tect. and two 
' Micrs liav(‘ (‘a<;h ()f them a Imic v.bi]) niadr ot a stoiil, roinul plait of lfv>ncr : this they 

Mriko the piticat one after the oilier, liter tin* bishion oi marshals, until he ii’V- received two 
three liuudn*;! strokes e.n 1 l)i''odmA’ it ihi-; ])eixnii (Iova not confc- ^ to the tlieft, they 
becdn to ^^hi]i iiiiu again tln^ m \r tn » ,unu. ronl I’a y c’e''n (■(^'itinne thi< fei' some day^. until 
he has confer cd e\'eryt!iin,'. o*- mi':! iln* 'iol.ei erMi Irrse i»eiMi recover'd, and the strange 
thine about it ihat the (h • .i; ' ‘ d( n- ^ e*! i n \ on, > to impi aI either his house or his clothes, 

and II attc'r live or six da^ !iv‘ < inudiin^'’ lli-y let him oU 

There is in .Surat a[s-> ’ !-'so'.'t>-i a-. Four-.d-u'^b ^vllo o!*iie<d to keep the 

* oil 111 ry side free a.ud sccur ' i.i 1 wlii- n r; p();i‘ j'.' i’-jr aJi I’oho rommiJO'd Mn'rf* , hut 

[ do not know w!iet!i.‘r he i a . Inim m-r - t c • \ \ k Whimi t h 'v wan ‘ to .* a jicrson, 
diey mend V ^‘!‘y Idoa ]>ai.l h.i *' . t’ - ci y '■.'“riu!<n dial ol ‘ liaio m dNormandy : and 

li thev foi‘bi '1 tJ |)er-">n t • deu'-' t!i * pls' > wh' !• > hi* i-. ,'^ayLng "Hot p sdi' 'ha, Ik' <'annol 

d‘'*ptirt Wilhonl f'oimtitutnia hnn-fdt a i-'im.iid, a^id he i> ! t.< cive an a e<mni (*1 honselt 

ai the eoiirtd^ This ^ny j- u-cd, ad' (oer iniJia, . as a mr'ilej nl i.icl, (.>ULiag< - >i.ldoin occur 

111 Surat, and one can live tlicic vit!> a {.wr anioin'it of trccdum. 

'V‘{ \ ^ ' dhiA\ i:ls. 

( liA^Tdd XI. 

Foul ‘3'ay ngednX die rivn:h Company at Surat. 

W ni'ii 1 armed in ii.'i: i liia t*o\ s’lio] ->!’ making e\tcU'i\c c‘injunn‘,'> regarding 

the I'rnndi Conqiuu' A h' i ! at hr- ‘.i , ’red ol other hh^an'hiniMi and especially lhu?;e 
ni \\hoS(' inlerv*>l it vs m 'he ! m t 'en )ta\' ^^h mM n 't ha reeei\ed in Surat, many bad things 
had ir.vn told him ahoii ‘i a’'" i A an ! ihn- ,, td Toi-nu'd a baal opinion of them owing 
to tiiimiri itiei* (d th'ar eiu .j, ll*"; - i':*< Am a a i Iviiig ol ,i‘-Ivijig th(* dourt to hanis’h then), 

when Fadiei' A iid'ros-', tiic Sup' i lor ol t!:o ( pn hin-. who haal heen inforiued of the malter, 
went to him to nndia -'i\ f liae -ad to n ni han a loti imt t he (ai<*mu*s of tin ( ’om])any, who 
w ‘re in leaeue to rum it d ih • o in'd i {*' dAa d t :p> r'Piiaron aeetmnt of his u[)i’ighluess : and 
tor tlii-- reason he did not : o 1 han : i>'ody:idpu i han to tod liim th»' li'utli about Uiis matter 
witlioul di^'-imii! t A- a - I h) i 'I h' a 'r rh n i’l ' Aao;i"h who wen* to eonu* w'erc' not pirates, 
as w.u riimoin-iMl ih-ou'.;' Am ad an ! a- o-, - g hhiai am ai had alread>^ ar^sured himd^ 

Tim thought took lioM o' t!:(' a ai;i> oi Am inhahionU^ oi Sural, as soon as it \\as known 
tliat pi'ople in Frair o wa' ■ *po adai„ to -endt xa'^sids to India ioi' trading ]mrp()S(‘S : and this 
siaiuk'' wa,s (\miiy oi'k \<d li' ame a e, M,o’n Lambrnt Hugo, a Dutehnniu, who had 
had some I’h'riK'ii mi'M on hi^ \i .] .ni<i w 'm wa* now' K'niianliei'cil, liad hei'U in Mocha 
two yi <irs heioF*(‘ wiih tlio rh jr a li ■ oommi - K.iual hy Monsieur de \h*ndomi' tin* Admiral 
ol Fmiua* at that Inne, ;md lual iii>a‘n .'■ojne \(*->ols. ihit what shoekc'd ])eopl(' more, was 
lli<‘ hl'>tory of tiie boa’ eari'ving the lugeac' <d tin* (^iieen of Bijajnu'. wliieli was stranded 
lUMi Soeotr.i Island, situated at lAwan deerei's ainl forty minutes latitudie at tlu' entrance of 
the Ih'd Se.i, This (pieiai. who w..^ p)i bei' v. <iv to Miaea. was out of I’em'li (,>f the attacks of 
the piraU‘ \(,-sek a-^ "'lu* hid foi I nnatidy erie-ed in a Dutch boat: but having eouteiited 
herselt with one of iiei’ own bo;\; lor tin* li'aiisport of her Inggagm Hugo eaiiu' up with it, and 

I ) J'\r' . 'h\ .ui army olhoa. 

I H ; uj.i r.ii , iiitriii ‘ ! n * j r< la /o/ m 7 / lUo-u.. 'a | e vli , hit i "ii m l he h.ui i‘ a U j )aor other 

iiiL'ii a\it t'oi'U \ , leiplving au ill! po 1 auuii I a ^ pnaeanr^mti i a'-< "t o i m It m al-o a eulemn appeal 

tnr t ho redress of a grievaiui-, wliirh it i. .i ‘-.n to n'>..st. ilir Nmanan-i’n ri(.h aj peat //em ’ Haro, 
L'tvuti a >nu)h n‘>h\ )nov Priit t. ulmh \w ■ elkL'U^c in the Chaiiiiel Isianch till quite recently. 

ijoiuier (p tST^ says that Sivaji ppared the Cfpuchm nimstery in littU. ‘sayin" “ Th^ Frankish 
Fadrys are gogil men .md slidll not heiuijIc?tLd 
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knocked the boat with such violence that the Captain was compelled to let her run aground : 
as the pirate could not easily gain access to the vessel on the spot where she was lying, he did 
not lose courage, but waited patiently to see the result of the running aground : he did not wait 
in vain, for, as the Indians had short of water for a long time, and could not find any at 
the place where they were in great suffering, they resolved, in order to save them lives, after 
having hidden in the r^ea all the gold, silver and jewels they had with them, to resort to the 
pirate himself, hoping that he might be satisfied with w’hat remained in the vessel. 

When Hugo had eoine up with them, he w^as clever enough to find out that something 
had been sunk into the sea ; and a false brother told him only the carpenter and his son knew 
the whereabout.^ uf the queen's wealth (for she had brought a heap of money, jewels and 
matcridis as presents tor Heeca. Medina, the Great ►Sheikh, and other places, and she desired 
to do it handsomely). Finally, alter having thoroughly tortured the Captain, the carpenter, 
and the carpenter's s^n, wiiuni he threatened to kill in his father's presence, Hugo made 
them bring out all that had been sunk in the sea, and seized it as wxdl as the rest of the cargo. 
This action had made such a stir in India that Hugo, who wvis taken ^^or a Frenehman, was 
held in abomination in that country, and consequently Frenchmen as a nation also. 

The Governor had a great dt*al to say about this pmate, and Father Ambrose had great 
difficulty in persuading him that Hugo was not French, as he had come under the French 
fiag, and as it w'as certain that he had had many Frenchmen on board. Nevertheless, after 
much talk, ho believ^ed it ; but ho did not on this account excuse the French from the action 
in which th^v had assisted, and he still maintained that the desire of plunder was their sole 
motive in <*umiiig to this country The Father denied that this was their intention, and 
said that they had only c ime with Lambert Hugo to avenge the affront that liad been offered 
to some Frenchmen in Aden, a town in ^Arabia Felix, situated at 11 degrees latitude ; and 
after that, he relatcal to him what had happened to the Frencli in that town some years before. 
He told him that a ot Monsieur de la Melb'raye was compelled by rough weather to 

separate from the large vessel, and to take refuge at Aden, and that the Sunnis, wdth un- 
paralleled impietx had all who set foot on land forcibly circumcised, though at first they had 
given them a good rcc('])tir>n, aufi had promised to treat them amicably. He told him further 
that, in s[)it(‘ of this, tlie kiiieof l‘'ranc(duul disapproverl of th(‘a(dion of the pirate and of those 
Frenchuien who on board liii ve^^el, ju.^t as much as the Indians did, because they had given 
his subjects a bad re[)utati()n. through the cunning of enemies of France ; but that he washed 
to dispel this bad rejiutatioii, and that for this reason he had formed a Company to trade 
iji India, with ex[)ress urrlers not to commit any liostile action. 

I'lu' tlovei nor benig .>at w ith Idither Ambrose rcqily, recpiesti'd him to write down 
m the Persian !aiiguag(; all that lu‘ liad said to him ; <is soon as this wais don(\ h(' sent it to 
the Court : the Great Mogul had it read to him by his Hew’an, and both ho and his officials 
were sati^^i(al with it, and they all desired the* French vi'ssels to land immediately ; indeed, 
the Governor made much of M(*ssrs. de la Boullaye and fVber, delegatees of the Company, 
and told them that, after the te.^timonyof Father Ambrose, he would render them any services 
that he could ; the Fnglish president, too, an old friend of this Father's, did them all the 
honour tJiat w^as in his [)ower, after having sent them his carriage and his men to receive 
them, and he assured the Father that all his property was at their disposal : thus, on the 
strength of the credit that he had acquired in India, the Capuchin dispelled the bad reports 
which the enemies of Franco had sown against the French. 

(To be coatinacd,) 


A tutidr \jv drapatuh boat. 
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NOTES ON CURRENr:y .\XD COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

By >SrR BTCHABD C. TEMPLE, Er. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

Once again ^ I take up the subject from notes tliereon made long ago. In the interval 
much has been learnt about it, but a‘^ these notes were laracly made on the spot they contain 
certain information not elsewhere procurable, and this is my reason for now publishing them. 

Tn the previous articles I have carried the enquiry as far as the consideration in detail 
of the use by the Burmese of raw' lump currency, i.e., of lumps of metal wdthout any stamp or 
artificial marks on them to show' fineness or intiinsic value.- I now^ enter on a discussion of 
the last link betw'cen raw lump currency and coinage, viz., of stamped lump currency or 
lumps of metal stamped to show' fineness and quality but not weight 

Before, however, eommoneintr to note on stamped lump currency 1 would mention that 
I have previously {antp., vol. XXTX, pp. 29 fi.) noted the effect on the people where there is 
no coin of the realm and to the remarks made then I w'ould like to edd the following. Clifford 
in the Geographical Journal (vol. IX, Xo. 1, pp. 1 ff., 1S97) speaking of the Malay State of 
Trengganu has an informing account as to how' revenue is raised where money is scarce and 
the results of the process upon tlie populace. He is desorilvlrig tl'.e raising of scrah and calls 
it “a very w'cll known manner of obtain It: s nwnue. It is as much valued by the taxing 
classes as it is abominated by tho^e upon win m devolves the duty of paying taxes. It is 
managed in one of tw'o woays. E’tlicr a cons^^^'ln(;‘nt of goods is sent to the village or to an 
individual, amd a price considerably in excess of that e urn ait in the markets demanded in 
return for them ; or tdse a small sum of money is sent, end a., message conveyed to the reci- 
pients informimr them tluat a givta: onenlit y of fah or j:inwle prcduco is demanded in return. 
On the receipt of a '^prah, a village headman calls ]fis people togethoi’ and enforces a public 
subscription to meet the sum required ]>y il-e raja. The goods are then divided among the 
subscribers, but as the quantity goods is all(:>v(dl:er out of all keeping with the high price 
paid for them, and as the village elders usually insist on receiving tlu‘ full value of ihrir subs- 
cription, the w'caker members ot the eommunity ged little' or notlung in retum for their mone^u 
Money serah, in return for w'liicli jungU' ])rodu(e is to be supplied, is generally made to an 
individual, w'ho lias forthwitli to bc^tak(' himsedf to the juncrle, the property of the district 
raja, who even goes so far as to taiforce ]iaynuait from the ])eo]i]e for the tools supplied in 
order to enable them to perform this work. Ow ing to the inniassabie nature of tlie Kelemang 
Falls, the people living abov(' the rapifls in Ulu Trengganu are not required to work timber 
for the district raja, lint they have to supply large qnaniitic'S of jungle pi oduce on terms wliich 
are very similar to tliosc^ on winch ti]ul>(.‘ris worked by native's of oil er ])arts of ihf* country.*' 

Clifford adds that tlu' Sultan nirkes vac't'x fiorn 'Mlie coining of tin token^^'’ which 
shows that they w'cn' still in ns. ^ ' m) lS‘d7.-^ 

I wmdcl also like to aeknowh'dgt' la-u' mneli kindly assistance givem me in makins the 
collection of coins and mont'tai-y obj('et^ fpti wlihh pa])ers an' liased — add given me by 

officials and otliers in Burma monv y<‘nis ago. Among Eurt>|H'ans tliey were (7apt. Mincliin, 
Iv.A., and Messrs. II. C. Xoyee. Dawson ami Bells ; ^md among Barmans and Indians, the 
Taungwin ^lingyi, Ma.img Law ^an, T\.S.]\1 . \ Shw(' Baw' <ind Jahangir Bakhsh, all of 

1 Previous publication of theso note'-. Biu’K'iuy and Coiiume auuiuL: tho Burmrse, vol. XXVT (1897), 
0 articles, Pl-ite I. p. lOn : vol XXVll dsns'!, 9 artet's (Plat.- at, p. Ill): vo). XLVIIT (1019), 4 articles. 
OovelopuicMt of dum'u<’\ in tho loir , \’(4 XX\ IfL (ISOO), p. I(i,l : voL XX TN (1900), Beginnings of 
guiTcncy, 2 article^ 4 ])i.itcs Vol. XXXl (lOOJ). Malagasy ('urreo* y, ]). 10'). Vnl. XLII (lOBj), Obsolete 

'Pm Currency and Money in tho FfMloratet I Malay S{ at pv, 7 P!at(^ .XbVH (1018), Malay Cinrency 

in Trengganu, \). 1 20. 

2 I may as wrl! nott' h(MP that sp. likin' in tPi iiw ,.i turn;) , mrt a. \ 1 hvicf' -e oi ppp dors in tlip bazaar^ 

called a ‘ 2’ teka! v-uht. ' f - / 

) P«n»!e. C'o//; > om/ .1/ o'! ^ i o- ' .1 \).,n, mm 
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Mandalay. And lastly, the once well-known female dealer Ma Kin of the same city. In 
Rangoon I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, C.I.E., and Mr. IVIinus, the 
Parsi Collector of Rates and Taxes to the Municipality. 

To keep the subjects of these my last notes on Burmese Currency and Coinage clear 
before the reader’s mind, I subjoin a list of them : — 

A. vStamped Lump Currency : — Sycee. 

B. Stamped Lumps of Metal other than Gold and Silver 

C. 0}"ster-shell Money (Silver). 

D. Coin of the Realm. 

I, Coins of Bodop’aya. 

L (a) Symbolical Coins. 

I. (6) Historical Coins (including Kings of Arakan 

II. Coins of jJindbn Min. 

Gold : Silver : Copper : Iron : Lcod 

III. Coins of Thibb (Thibaw). 

E. Coin. 

I. Tokens. 

IT. Taungbarini Coins. 

III. Irregular Tokens. 

III. {a) Shan Shell Money. 

IV. Majizi Knueklc-bones. 

V. Shan Silver i\Lajizi. 

VI. Siamese Tickals. 

VTI. Ancient Tokeji^ 

F. Forgeries. 

C. Siamese Porcelain Tok( n>. 

H. Gambling Counteis or Jeu>i.-- 

I. Metal Charms 

.]. King Mindon's Mint . 

A. Stamped Lump Currency. 

Sycee. 

An instance of stampfxl lump currency, weil-kno^n all over the Ear East, is Chinese 
sycee, the use of which made it really a bank issue, as it was stamped with the name and des- 
cription of the issuing Chinese banking firm, much afte r the fashion of the European bank 
note. With it may be compared longo intervallo the tickal of Siam and the larin or ‘ hook ’ 
money (silver) of Persia and Ceylon, specimens of which are still fairly common in Western 
Indian bazaars. 

It has often been written about and explained, but the following information which I 
gathered may still be of use to students. Perluips the best gineral introduction to sycee is 
to be found in the remarks of Terrien de Lacouperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins (1892, pp. 
xxii-xxv), from which I extract the following notes : The coinage of ancient China cir- 
culated always by weight for its intrinsic value. The weight and tho various patterns were 
regulated by the State, and every one, including guild merchants of private and town commu- 
nities, subject to these rules, was at liberty to issue bis owti coins, bearing his distinctive 
symbol (written characters) or name .... 

The shape that was commonly givem to the ingots of gold and silver in ancient times 
is not described. The cubic inch of the regulations of the Tchou dynasty for gold, does not 
seem to have been continued for long, and tho non-appearance of any special name for the 
unit of each of the two precious metals does not permit of any but a negative inference on 
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the matter. We may therefore surmise that the most common shape vas no other than the 
simplest one, fe,, that of the crucible itself in its most convenient oblong form, which is still 
at present in use for the silver currency.^ The metal, w hile still hot and soft in the crucible, is 
impressed either with a stamp marked with a legend, or concentric circle-lines, or with seve- 
ral stamps inscribed. The stamping causes the metal to rise all round, and the result is to 
shape the ingot like a boat or shoe. In the middle ages the Chinese ingots of gold or silver 
in Central Asia w^ere called bdlish or ydstok, both which words mean a cushion,” and although 
supposed by some to allude to this so-called shoe-shape, may perhaps refer to the loaf -shape, 
such as those of ancient Japan and of the Laocian States, which are exemplified in the numis- 
matic collections of the British and other Museums. The previously mentioned shape of 
ingot is compared to a boat in descriptions of the gold imponed from China to India in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Tavernier, in 1676, says that they were called gold- 
schuyt by the Hollanders, f c., a boat of gold, and this word scMiytih supposed to have suggest- 
ed the English term shoe, applied not long afterwards to the same ingots. The Chinese silver 
shoes in the Panjab in 1862, and in Kashgar in 1876, were called ijambv. and compared to a 
deep boat. Kur w^as also a term used in the latter place. 

“ There is no reason to suppose that the present shoes of silver and gold in China do not 
preserve a form that wus used in times anterior to the Han dynasty. 

‘‘ Sycee, Chinese, fine silk, is the general term for lump silver, and is explained as mean- 
ing that, if pure, it may be drawn out under the application of heat into fine silk-like threads. 
This is, of course, a script -etymology, and pure fancy, derived from the ideographical meaning 
inherent in the symbols, while the historical etymology must be sought for in a fon‘ign term 
transliterated thereby. Yuenpao is the common n.^ine iimong foreigners for the silver ingot 
w'bich bears some resemblance to a native shoe. Then^ a certain number of these silver 
shoes in the British Museum collection. 

In 1834 Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 29-30 wrote thus on the subject : Sycee silver, in 
Chinese Wan-fjin, is the only approach to a silver currency among the Chinese. In it the 
government taxes and duties, and the salaries of officers, are paid ; and it is also current 
among merchants in general. The term Sycee is derived from two Chinese words Se^s^, 
“fine floss silk,” which expression is synonymous with ti\c signification of tiie term Wan. 
This silver informed into ingots (by the Chinese called Shoes), which are stamped with the 
mark of the office that issues them, and the date of their issue. The ingots are of various 
w^eights, but most commonly of ten /ac/seach. 

“ Sycee silver is divided into several classes, according to its fineness and freedom from 
alloy : the kinds most current at Canton are the fivt' lollowing : 

“ 1st. Kwan-heang, the Hoppo s duties, or the silver w hich is forwarded to the imperial 
treasury at Peking. This is of 97 to 99 touch. On all the imperial didies, a certain percentage 
is levied for the purpose of turning them into Syeee of this high standard, and of convening 
them to Peking without any loss in the full amount. The Hoppo, however, in all probability 
increases the percentage far above what is requisite, that he may be enabled to retain the 
remainder for himself and his dependents. 

“ 2nd. FankoooT Fan-foo. The treasurer's receipts, or that in wffiich the land-tax is paid. 
This is also of a high standard, but inferior to that of the Hoppo's duties, and being intended 
foruse in the province, not for con veyanceto Peking, no percentage is levied on the taxes for it. 

“ 3r(l. Yuenpaou, or Une-po, literally ‘'chief in value.” This kind is usually imported 
from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 tads each. It docs not appear to belong to any particu- 
lar government tax. 

5 One, if not the most, curious form resulting from this process of manufacture is the chiildn or chauhin* 
bank, the well •known Shan shell -money, which is the result of the natural efflorescence of silver under 
certain methods of smelting. 
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"-tt'i .-r E :i- 'lA/, ^ lA iiuA^ ' ' l: . lo <._• ..LiA L.r tlvA-^c bi'aig uf 

so iowastantUrd, thu salt trade being cniiruiya gow rii men t monopoly. This class is superior 
only to 

■‘nth. nr U'?//'-,'/'. Tli<^ Ti.onc ol: a hicli '-muifying lini'icanscd or unpurified/' 

flesignatcs it as the wnvA ti a!l. it is '^oldo^n u^ 'd, ♦ .xrejjt t-u’ rlv' purpose of plating, or rather 
washing, ha-’or meta^ 

■'The fa^'l of Sy*- m di'; Eist Indua iJ ''apW'V^ af^-ouiit'' {''■•'kom'd ai O’?. Sd stcTling. 
When assa^’ed in Luiidou. this metal h fr {[u.ir.ly found to conU\in a .^mall admixture of gold, 
^lercantiie account sale-? give the folio winu* average out -turn of Ciiina bullion remittances to 
London, Caleutta, and Bombay; that 

100 taels r £ 310, at an oz. (InelufUne ll pfu' rr. h>T gold), 
of Sycoo \ 3tj7S Sicca Rs. or with charges 30b£ lls. at Calcutta 

yield I! 3333 Bombay Rs. or with eliare^es 3302 R-. at Bombay." 

Syece is again allud'd to by Staunton iAcco^rnt nj J[a:ar(nrifp> Etnhassu to China, 1797, 
p. 07) : 'SSilver is more proper!}’' among ChiiU'-^e a merehandRe. Xone of it is coined, 
but large payments are made in luint)s of it in the fiumi of thi^ eruciblc.s in which it was 
refined and with the stamp of a single eiiaracter upon it to ascertain its weight, mostl}’ of ten 
ounces. The value of silver in the current Coin varies according to the relative scarcity or 
plenty of that metal is'-ued from the Imperial Treanirv." 

Syece, as a term, was employed for botli gold and silver .^tamped and certified lumps 
of currency metal, and regarding it ihet tiiu' RnglRa nuTchant in tlv' Far East, Loekycr, 
writing in 1711 (Trade m Indta. ])[>. 132—! ) -lys m hi- informing way Gold makers [in 
Canton] (as they are commonly fad'd) vol ad th < (kdal, that eonv's thro* their Hands, into 
Shoos of about 10 Tale weight, or 12 o:. 2 4 fjr. < f an erpial Eiriene-j'i:. As one makes them 

93 Touch, an<')ther is famous for 94, dc. A private Xlark is slam pi in the Sides, and a piece 
of printed Paper pasted to the middle of tuem, ’ey vv'lui-a evtuyv on^'s Make is known, as our 
Cutlers, and oth'U' ^I^ehanieks do in tli'sr Boi li Ends f)f lh<‘ Shoos are alike, and 

bigger than in the middle, with linn Brims rising above t lie re-1, wiirner^ t lu‘ iippiTside somewhat 
resembles a B.jat. d roin the middle, w’ueh in e )olin(g -iuu-i into a small Pit, arise Ciredes one 
within another, like the Ring^ in the BalB ot a Man I'kng us, liul liigger. The smaller and 
closer these are the finer th‘ G_)ld is. W ;i m. Sux'. i’ C >pp re or other IMetal is inclosed in 
casting, as som-tim 'S yui may m-/t vith it iii .-and idl-, ilte Sbd ^ ^^ill be* uneven, knobby, 
and a Rising instead of Sinking in the Riddlig Sem uon s Ih-y make it not above 30 or 60 
Touch, and guikl it four or livi* tini 's ov.u’ ; m) thrt relying on our .>mooti'i Stones, a^ou are 
liable to be imposed f>n. Ther Tore 1 look on lh(' r.uigli'T <m(‘s (hat are uschI by the Banians 
of Indostan, with a Bad of Bla- k Wax, I » })e []) > 1) g Ibo lor we.nt of Ihese raist‘ tlie Sides 
with a Graver, or (*ut il u iii lai >'ieu a ( m /. ! el i)i' ds I i*' ( -I ; whejn*!' vou mav^ see 

the Colour and (bMin. and (‘aoiy di t. i i riand ^b ejld \(,ii rut if. <put(‘ Ihnd, the 

Chizel will So di‘a\v the Col i ' e, (’ tli.' .\i!ay. ib ii 'v^u < -n !' miu leltiing ])v it. Tins tlu'yll 
not willingly permit, bib on i,ie b aboio > i ,o n llnpe-t (hat shews .so great a 

Distrust of th'un. 'I'n a ior * lb* !> ‘-i. way i- f m m . a Ru’j bn l)eh,n' you begin the Trial, 
and you may manage llierti aff l uard^ as you w ill. 'riie; .-lo < ail'd after the MakiT.^' Names, 
or from th- Lda-es wluuiee th-'V ( (unc ; hut f think \]]r loi-na-r : lor llau'e is a gn^at deal made 
at Pekin : but noiK' of that Name Chijn and uu* 93 Toiudi, Tinrjza, Shing, and 

Guanza 94, Of these th(' forin^T turn to thf' be^t Aet’ount. Einchupoa and ChucJicpoa arc 
reckon'd 96 and 93 Touch. The Cbine-u' in Gobi and Siko r (wiioni, for the Generality of the 
People, I look on as the best acquainted with, and most knowing in those Metals of any 
Nation in the World) always reckon one Touch finer than it ready i^, and will allow you so 
in the Receipt of Money. Gold in Bars or Ingots comes chiefly from Cochinchina and Ton- 
queen, and differs in Fineness from 75 to 100 Touch. Tis of several sizes, and easier much 
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tiian the Slvjos to be eoui'iUTfeited ; Wjiu a ilie iwivgoing Hulcs may fortify you against.” 
Lockyer had some experience of this currency U)Y he saj’s (p. 102) • ” We paid near 820 tale 
Sissee [at Canton]/' 

Til view of the above (flotations andlue i (-marks made (niie, vol XLVIII, p. 107 f. on 
Burmese gold standards. ii is worthwhile to draw attention to the following table extracted 
from Stevens. Xcw? and Co^npkl' Guide to llte Ea^i Indi't Trude, 1775, p. 71, where he gives a 
vericsof “ Chinese charactoi's, whereby you ma}’ form some judgement on the value of tluur 
gold.” From this last statement can be extracted a talkie of recognised standards of Chinese 
gold, taking ” sycee ’ at par ot 100 touch. 

Chinese Gold Standards, 1775. 


Percentage of 


L Twanghan (a her wrapprd in paper) . . . . . . . . . . 94J to 95 

2. Seong Kutt or Soang Catt . . - . . . • • • - .. 00 to 92 

3. Tungzec . . . . . . . . . . . . . ■ . • . ‘ 96 

4. Tungzee, Yenuzec or Tin gw an . . . . . - . . . . . . 95 

5. Toozee or Tinjee . . . . - . • • • - • . • • • . 92 

6. Cheanzee or Sw ajzce . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 92 

7. vSeong Pon or Soang Pon . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 93| 

8. Yeukxzee, Seongjxukx or Songveux . . . . . . . . .. 94 to 95 

9. Ponzee or Seong Pon . . . . - . • • • ■ ■ • « * 94 

10 Chuze or Chiya (in bars) . . . . . . . - . • • . • • 94 

J 1, Chanzee or Soarhzy (in sir l - ; . . - . - - • • . . - 93 

12. Ongee . . . . • • • - ■ • • • • • • . - 90 to 93 

13. Toozee . . . . - . 92 

14. Ponzee or tSeong Po (in Inn - * . . - . • • • • - • . . 93 

15. Cut zee or Songealt • • . • • • • - • ■ • • 90 

IG. Yeukxzee (shoes wrapped ui pap^r sLimped “ tlu‘ double ring Chop 96 

It is obvious, however, from an examination of the above table that it must be taken 


for what it may be worth, as the same name js made to do duty for varying standards. 
Obviously also bc)th names and stamhiTcls aiv ta-ken from the reports of different merchants 
after testine: with their own touch-needles and qua their appreciation of the Chinese words. 
It shows oneo more, then, the difficulty that the old traders had to encounter in their 


pecuniary transactions. 

Writing of vSiarn, Hock, Temphs and Elrplianfs. 1884, p. 398 (footnote) says: — “The 
Siamese distinguish six rpiaiiti(‘s of gold : (1) Eopakun kofr naw ; (2) Nuajjaat ; (3)iVt/a chef : 
(1) Nua hole: (5) Xna ha ; (6) Xua six L^ra(h'S dnii' from olden times — as early 

as 1347— wlaai gold was ])l(ari il'ul in ( Saan (k)ld of th(' iii’st two grades realiz(*s in 
valii-' from sixteen to eightcMUJ Unu’- ils weight in sihcr/' 

To return to Sycee, lit(U’ on, Yul(*, Iloh>^on-Jobson ISS6, wiiting (pp. 628-9) on ' ShcH^s of 
rrold,'' said : — Shoe of Gold (or of Silver). The name for certain ingots of precious metal, 
somewhat in the ff>rm of a Chinese sho(', bur more like a boat, which were formerly current 
in the trade of the Far Fast, liulof d of silver Gu'y aie still (mrrent in (Tuna, for Gilessays : 
‘!"Svcee is1 the common name among fonugners for {ha Chinese vSilver ingot, which bears some 
resemblance to a native slioe. May bo of any weight from 1 oz. and (‘ven less, to 50 and 
sometimes 100 oz., and is ahvays slumped by the assayer and banker, in evidence of 
purity’ (67o.ss. of IX ft rence, 128).*’ 

“ The same form of ingot was probably the hdlish (or yddok) of the Middle Ages,respect- 
in^ which see Calhay, pp. 115, 481, etc. Both of these latter words mean also ‘a cushion,’ 
which is perhaps as good a comparison as either ' shoe ’ or ‘ boat The w'crd now usedin 
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Central Asia is ijamla. There arc cuts of the gold ingots in Tavernier, v\hose words suggest 
what is probably the true origin of the popular English name, viz., a corruption of Dutch 
Goldschuyty 

‘'1566. ‘ . valuable goods exported from this country (China) .... are 

first a quantity of gold, which is carried to India in loaves in the shape of boats . . . .’ 

— C. Fcderici, in Ramusio, iii, 391 b.” 

" 1611. ‘Then, I tell you, from China I could load ships with cakes of gold fashioned 
like boats, containing, each of tliem, roundly speaking, 2 marks wmght, and so each cake 
will be worth 280 pardaos.’ — Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155,” 

“ 1676. ‘ The Pieces of Gold maikVl Fig. 1, and 2, are by the Hollanders called Goltschut, 

that is to say, a Boat of Gold, because they arf^ in the form of a Boat. Other nations call 
them Loaves of Gold .... The Cireat Pieces come to 12 hundred Guilders of Holland 
Money, and thirteen hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.’ — Tavernier, E,T.,u. 8.” 

“ 1702. 'Sent the Moolah to be delivered the Nabob, Dewnn, and Buxie 48 Clfina 
Oranf^es .... but the Dewan bid the Moolah write the Governor for a hundred 
more that he might send them to Court ; wiiieh is understood to be One Hundred shoes of 
gold, or so many thousand pagodas or rupees.' — In Wlieeler. i. 397." 

“ 1704. ' Price Currant, July, 1704 (at Malacca) .... Gold, China, in Shoos 94 

Touch.' — Lockyer, 70." 

'■ 1862, 'A silver ingot weighs about 2 (Indian) . . . . — 4 lbs., and is worth 

165 Co.’s rupees, Koomoosh, also called Yambucha, or small silver ingot, is w’orth 33 Rs. . . 

5 yambuchas, being equal to 1 ycunbii. There are two descriptions of ‘ yambucha one is 
a square piece of silver, having a Chinese stamp on it ; the other .... in the form of 
a boat, has no stamp. The Yambit is in the form of a boat, and has a Chinese stamp on it.’ 
Punjab Trade Report, App. ccxxvi-xxviii. 1.’’ 

“ 1875. ‘Tle‘ jjdmbtl or /of? r 6* is a siher ingot sonudhing tlie shape a deep boat with 
projecting l)Ow and stem. The upper .suitae^^ is sliglitly hoJlowerl, and stamped with a 
(Jhinese inscription, ft is said t<j be pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar [Kashgarj) f<er 
= 30,000 grains English- — Re 'port ui Forsyth h M ns ton to Kashijhar, 494.” 

Loekyeu', like otheu' nuuc-iiants of his tinio, \\as very close and precise in the matter of 
currency, as the following ({uotation from Trade in India, (1711), pp, 135-6, will show 
'Forme'riy they used to sell for Sisee, or Silver full fine : but of late* the* Method is alter’d. 10 
Tale of Gold 93 fine*, sedd for 94 Tale weight of Sise-e Silve r is 7 above Touch. 10 Tale of Gold 
100 Touch, sold for 94 Tale Sisee Silver is Touch for Touch. fO Tale of Gold Touch 94 for 100 
Sise*e, is 12^ above. To reduce* Sisce* iiuo Currant Silver, multiply by lOO, and divide by 94. 
The Hoppos divide by 93. All tlu^ Eastern People* allay tlielr Gold with Silver, therelore a 
Copperish Hue* is Grounds for Suspicion. The cuursest, or Gold of the lowest Touch is most 
advisable^: For, in a parting Essay you get all the* Silver that is mixt, with it for nothing, viz. 
SO Tale weight Touch 58, is 58 Tale of pure Gold and 22 Ta]e of Silver Allay, which you pay 
not a Farthing for. 

In writing thus Lockyer w’as following fhe custom of his day. Witness the remarks of 
Stevens, Guide to East India Trade, 1766 (p. 125) : " At China tlu'y divide Things decimally, 
as in buying Gold or Siiv(‘r, which is (*st(H'mod by the one-hundreelth Part, and their Touch- 
ing Needles (by whiclt t]u*y g< iie rally try the* Fineness eif the Gold and Silver) are marked 
and numbered iiecordingly. The finest Gobi among them is one hundmd Touch, called Sycee, 
that is, pure Gold without any Allay in it. Soif a Shoe of Gold touch 93, then it hath 93/100 
Parts fine Gold, and 7/100 Parts of Allay in it. Goldrisesand falls in China according to the 


® This remark shows Lockyer's judgment in currency matters. 
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Demand for it. Gold bought at Touch for Touch, is when Ten Tale -weight of Sycee Silver is 
paid for One Tale -weight of pure Gold. Therefore Nine Tale -weights of Silver are to be paid 
for One of that mixed IVIass, for ten times 9/10 is 90, the Sycee Gold there is in, when at 90 
Touch. If it touch 96, then are 9-6/10 of Silver to be paid for one of Gold. If it touch 88, then 
8-8/10 of Silver for One Tale of Gold, so that if you separate the last Figure of the Touch for a 
Decimal, and then multiply this Number by the Weight of the ^lass, you will have the Weight 
of Silver to be paid for it.'' 

Sycee was the regular currency in China itself in dealing with foreigners,'^ for Lockyer 
{Trade in India, pp. 139-40) says Rupees pass Currant for Sisee, English Crowns for 
Currant Silver .... All the (silver) Money received for the Emporour's Customs is 
refined to Sisee and run into Shoos like the Gold . . . . " 

Again Colquhoun {Across Clirijsc, 1883, p. 21) says: '' At last we made up our minds, 
after sifting the evidence in regard to this question, to take Mexican dollars, new and 
chopped {i.e., stamped), for use on the river and to use sycee silver /stamped) tor the 
Yunnan land-journey [in Southern Yunnan] 

Sycee was found to be currency also at a shoitly earlier date, for Capt . Blakiston, writing 
in 1862 {The Yang Tsze, ch. ix, pp. 146-7), tells us : — ” We had hitherto paid in Mexican 
dollars, but, having run out of our supply of those useful auxiliaries, we were forced to make 
an inroad on our stock of ‘ sycee.' Each of us carried 450 taels weight of silver in this form 
(i.e. in small lumps), equal to about six hundred dollars, and, for fear of loss from shipwreck 
or other mishap, we distributed the amount among our different packages. Mine was tied 
in old socks, and kept very various company .... 

" A money-changer w^as sent for. and came on board with his balance -scales, and after 
some little time rendered us a statement to a fraction of a cash — ten cash go to a halfpenny — 
of the exchange, at the rate of 1720 per tael. The Sz'chuan tael Avas here in use, and is of 
greater wmght than that on the lower river. The proportion is, ICO Sz'chuan taels equal 
101’ 6 Shanghai, or 102^48 Hankow taels. ^lexican dollars had been taken as far as 
l-chang, in the province of Hoo-peh, at 1000 to 1100 cai,h. 

So high was the position of Sycee that Herstlet {China Treaties, 1896, vol. I, p. 26) says : 
“ Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and China, 26 June 1858 : Article xxiii. Payment 
of Duties in Sycee or Foreign Money. Duties shall be paid to the bankers, authorised by 
the Cliinese Government to receive the same in its behalf, either in sycee or in fomign 
money, according to the assay made at Canton on the 13th July, 1843.’’^ 

The Sycee system luid, however, its pitfalls for European Governments, as Chalmers, 
{Colonial Currency, 1883, p. 373) records an instance whei’e the British Government was 
misled as to the orders it sent to Hong Kong : The Home Government herein reckoned 
without the Chinese. In China, fine, or Hai-Kwan, Sycee, silver had ahvaj's been reckoned 
not by tale but by weight, the standard measure being the ' Tael ' weighing some 580 grains, 
sub-divided decimally into 10 mace or 100 eandareens. Of the only Chinese coins (copper 
‘ Ciish ’), one thousand (each weighing one mace) were originally equivalent to one tael of 
fine or Sycee silver. But owing to adulteration (with sand, etc.), and to illicit coinage, as 
many as 1,400 cash sometimes passed for a tael. 

“ Now, as for all but petty transactions the Chinese used silver and measured that silver 
by its fine weight and not by tale, the introduction of token British silver coins which 

7 In Yulo’s Ava, 1858, p. 345, there is u very curious remark with reference to Chinese silver A 
considerable quantity of silver is brought from China in the way of trade. It is impurted by the Shans in 
a very pure state, made up into small slabs or flat plates, which arc from five to ten tickals in weiglit. The 
silver which these men themsclvi's u'Je is nevertheless very impure, containing often fully 100 per cent, 
alloy.” 

8 There is much more information of the same kind in Parliumtntarjj Puprrs, 1858, No. 287, 
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represent fractions of a gold sov^ereign, proceedc d on o- fundamental misconception ; and the 
Royal Proclamation of 1844 remained a dead letter. All accounts (except those of the 
Government) were kept in dollars, and the sole instrument and medium of exchange, both at 
Hong Kong and at all the open ports (except Shanghai) continued to be the silver 
dollar, weighed in Hojig Kong at 1.000 dollars to 717 taels, he., neaily 41G grains per 
dollar.’’ 

In Burma Syeco was well undcr^^tcod and Anderson [Mandlaij to Mom<^ni, 1876, p. 377) 
found that “ all the coined money [at Bhamo] was exchanged for sycee, or lump, silver, at 
the rate of one hundred rupe,.'*; f<)r seventy tickals of the finest quality, or seventy-three 
tickals and a ho If of the more alloyed ^vhich passes among the Kakhycas (Kachins).” 

Coming to my o\vn time, 1SS7 onward, on Fig. 15, Plate II, I show a piece of mylnlcd or 
saddle silver,^ which has been chipped for use. This is nothing but the well-kno^^Tl sjxee 
silver^ 0 Qf former Burmese commerce and the old books. It liad, however, become rare in 
Burma by 1889 and I only procured one specimen in Mandalay, where I stayed three years 
and made many v^nquiries. Nevertheless, it was a standing '‘product *’ of Upper Burmad^ 
and until 1885, at any rate, the only currency in Bhamo, where our political agents were paid 
in it. E.g., in 1868 Col. G. A. Strove r drew his salary there in sycee silver, while political agent, 
then and subsequently, though correspondence in 1889 failed to produce a specimen from 
Bhamo. 

In reference to Col. Strover's experience there is a curious allusion to sycee silver, charac- 
teristic of Burmese ways, in Sladen's Official Narrative oj the Expedition to Explore the Trade 
Routes to China via Bhamo in 1867 d- " All the money in my possession consisted of India- 
coined rupees, which, it was said, could not pass current L»mong Kakhyens [Kaehins], or 
within the Shan States. The rupees must be changed for silver bullion of peculiar standard 
[sycee], readily procurable and current every^vherp. Such at least was the information 
tendered at Mandalay: and yet on arrival at Bhamo, silver had become, for some unaccountable 
reason, an unknown commodity altogether. I would gladly have changed 5,000 rupees. It 
was our all, but no amount of solicitation was of any avail in procuring as many hundreds in 
bullion. I importuned everyone. The Ciiines^ said they wen^ pofT and did not possess silver. 
The officials excused the enq^tiness of their treasury by assuring me tiiat remittances had 
only just been made to the eafatal on account of the previous year’s taxo-^.” All this was th(‘ 
result of organized opposition to Sla den’s niis>^ion. 

Later on Sladen writes that he '' lost 30 per cent, oii exchanging rupees for silver [sycee] 
bullion, but this loss obviously had no bearing on tin ^ true relativi^ value of the rupees and 
the bullion. But it is possible in these regions tor even tiie lo(‘aily current sycee to bo of 
small value.’' Thus CooptT,^^ w ritirm from Taidsan-lwO, W(‘-'tern bf)rder of China” in 
1868, says : “For the information (4 future travel)' rs 1 sliould mention that beyond thi.s 
place, as far as Lassj. immey is at a gn'at discount, lw(> or three neodI(\s and a little thread, 
or a piece of Chiiuse c-loth, ])i‘ocuring what money ('nnind .... Syeoo is ns(‘d at a 
ereat loss.” 

As an instance' oi thr eomnu'rieal valiu' of pres^Tvine iho form of a eurrc'uey, I may 
mention that in Rangoon in 1891 I {)ur(‘has('d in tin* Munu ipai .Market a |:)iece of inf(*rior 
silver (now in the British Museum) which fame from Bomba.y and consisted of half a pieo(‘ 

9 This «ecms bo the bdlish silver ([uutvd by v v , Sliof's of (bilg. 

*0 Temple, TnmdsoJ r Mawitj, vol. lit, [)p. lOT), n. I, IJOb, u a. 

See Burma (JazeW^tr, vol. i, p. 472. 

12 of CVunrnm.':. Pail. Paptm, No lOo of 1871. pp 27, l.‘U 

13 Ibid , p. 14G 
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of imitation sycee, cut in t^e centre exactly like the piece in fig. 15, plate II, but stamped 
on the back thus : 



These words must stand either for some such words as By (rab Doss Doss 

[Bhairavdas .... das], after the fashion of the Bombay nomenclature of firms, or for 
“ . . . . Dose [das] Byculla.” 

On Plate VI, figs. 4 and 5, are shown two pieces of Burmese silver of the sycee type, 
though not sycee, from the Horniman Museum at Forest Hill, London, 

And then as to the eighteenth century in Burma we read in Sangermano, The Burrne^^t 
Empire, od. 1853, p. 167 : The Burmese have no coined money, but in their commercial transac- 
tions they make use of gold and silver bullion. Hence they^ are obliged to employ scales in all 
payments. The principal weight that they have, and to which all others are referred, is the 
ticale [tickal] ; it is equal to about half an ounce. The gold and silver used is sometimf*^ 
quite pure, but ordinarily it is mixed with some alloy ; and of course its value depends on its 
degree of purity. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its valut^ is 
not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance or scarcity. Sometimes a 
ticale of silver with a portion of alloy, is equal to 200 ticali^^ of lead, sometimes to a thousand, 
and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, whi('h 
is the Burmese arms,i® are used for money.’’ 

The system of currency which culminated in gold and silver sy cee is very old, as Yule's 
ri'marks show,^® that the soynmo of Pegolott i was worth 5 ducats = dis. x 5 — 47 h. = say Rs, 24 
at par about = the value by weight of an ordinary piece of sycee silver. Again in the above 
quoted passages the fixed alloy works out at 11 oz. 17 dui., or 12 oz. fine silver, per sorrwio, 
and the varying weight therefore makes it practically certain that by the soyyimo the old 
travellers meant a lump of sycee silver. 

I also gather that the pieces of gold mentioned by Goes (1605), in Yule's Cathay, 
vol. II, pp- 582, 583, 586, must have been stamped lumps of gold, i.e.. gold sycee, and that 
the silver measured out to him in bulk must have been sycee silver. 

( To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT INSCRIPTION 
IN THE JHALAWAR STATE. 

Tliis Inscription of Vikrara Samvat 746 was 
discovered by tlic Ciir.ator, Darbar Arclneological 
Museum, in the temple of CTiandra-mauli Mah^- 
dova on the bank of the river Chandrabhaga, 
Jhalrapatan, in the year 1915. It belongs to the 
time of Raja Durag-gan of the Maurya family. 
This temple now bears the name of Shitleshwar 
Mahadeva. The supporting pillars are cylindrical 
in shape and are beautifully engraved. Tlie roof of the 
porch seems to have been repaired lately, although 
a small portion of it ha.s been left alone, which 


shows what the original workmanship was like. The 
supporting pillars have each a Bajra Chant a " 
fastened to chains engraved in stone. Before the 
idol of Shiva Nandi is seated, and a number of 
statues of various gods and goddesses stand in the 
comers. Near by, the river Chandrabhaga fli^ws 
from west to east. It is held sacred and is visited 
by thousan(.ls of people who come to bathe in its 
holy waters in the month of Kartik, a fair being also 
held on that occasion. This place is some 18 miles 
from the Railway. Tlie nearest station is Shri- 
chhatrapur on B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

S. Cherx. 


Tf'cole, ticali are Italian terms of tickal. 

I wonder what Sangermano ’s authority for this statement was. 

16 Cathay, I, p 117, n. 123 : II, pp. 289, 293, 298 : and also Litrod., vol. I, pp. exxv vi. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Dictionary or the Car-Xxcobarese language, 
by THE Rev. G. Whitehead, B.A., Rangoon, 
American Baptist Mission Press, 1925. 

The chief sources of our knowledge of Xicobarese 
has hitherto been de Roepstorff's Dictiotiary of 
the XancoiV/'}j Dialect (Calcutta. 1884), and the 
works of E. H. Man and Sir Richard Temple ; and 
now Mr. Whitehead has made a valuable addition 
to our information by the publication of this account 
of the Car Dialect. Although Car and Nancowry 
are certainly variant forms of the same Mon- Khmer 
speech, they differ so widely both in grammar and 
in vocabulary that it would almost be possible to 
(lass them, not as cognate dialects, but as separate 
languages not very closely allied to each other. 
Car is spoken by some 5200 people out of the eicrht 
Or ten thousand Xicobarese, while tlie number of 
speakers of Xancowrj' (Mr. Whitehead spells the word 

Xankauri ”) is about 1165. The other dialects 
(Chowra, Teressa, and Shompen) share among 
themselves the remaining speakers of the language. 

To his Dictionary proper Mr. Whitehead has 
prefixed an Introductory Chapter of about fifty 
pages in which he gives an account of the general 
features of the language. This does not pretend 
to bo a formal grammar, hut is rather a collection 
of notes of varying lenixth dealing with the main 
particulars. The most important sections are those 
df^voted to the sounds of the language, to the 
pronouns, and to the verb. While there is no list of 
mimerals, there is an interesting catalogue of the 
numeral co-edi'uents that form an important element 
in the methods of counting employed by speakers of 
Indo-Chinese languages. 

In the section on phonetics, the vowel sounds are 
treated with minuteness, the chief features of interest 
being the many diphthongs and semi-diphthongs, 
and the tendency of some vowels to change under the 
influence of a following consonant. As for the 
consonants, with a few accidental exceptions, there 
are no sonant stops (7, 7, r/, 6),— in this differing 
widely from Xancowry— and no aspirated consonants. 
Two letters , — k and n , — are liable to }>ecome “ clip- 
ped ” when final. T presume tliat by this term it is 
meant that, as 111 Burmese and other languac^es 
tkey are sounded without the off -glide ; but this is I 
doubtful, for the author mentions another sound i 
which he represents by r. This, he says is ”a kind ■ 
of modified (or clipped) r ”, in which “clipped” 
Can hardly have this meaning, especially as tho 
^oiind is never final. 


The pronouns are the only words that show in- 
flexion. They have three numbers,— singular, dual 
(only when referring to persons), and plural, — and 
the pronoun of the first person has two forms each 
for the dual and plural, one including, and the other 
excluding the person addressed. So far as I am 
aware, the latter distinction is not found in Xan- 
cowry, which has, however, the thi>ee numbers. 
Tlie comparative table below 1 shows the principal 
personal pronouns in the two dialects. It illustrates 
at once the comiexion and the difference between 
them. 

As regards verbs, the author tells us little about 
conjugation, but gives a long and valuable list of 
suffixes (which he calls affixes) and prefixes that, 
as in cognate forms of speech, modify the root- 
meaning of the word. Xo information is given 
about tenses, and I presume that, as in Xancowry, 
present, past and future are all represented by 
tho same form, the temporal significance being 
gathered from the context. 

Similarly, we are given no information about 
the declension of nouns. It is true that in languages 
of this family there are no formal cases, but, to take 
an example, it would have been interesting to learn 
how the idea of the genitive is expres.sed. Does the 
possessor follow or precede the thing possessed ? Is, 
for instance, “the house of the parent 2” pa~ti (house) 
yonrj (parent), ov yonj pa-ti ? From sentences given 
as examples of other syntactical uses, I presume 
that, as m >.aneowry, the former, and not the latter, 
is the correct idiom, but it would have been well if 
this had been distinctly stated. Readers of Pater 
Schmidt’s Die Sprachfamilicn nnd Sprachenkreise 
der Erdo will remember how important from the 
point of view of anthropology is this question of tlie 
position of the genitive. 

The Dictionary itself is admirable. It is no 
mere vocabulary, for nearly every entry is supplied 
with sentences illustrating the exact meaning of the 
word under examination. Considering the scanty 
word-store that would bo po.ssess<*{l hv an isolated 
and uncivilized tribe of only a few' thousand people, 
it is astonishingly full, and the evident care with 
wliich it has been compiled, gi\’es confidence as to its 
accuracy. I c^n congratulate not only the author 
on its successful completion, but also my fellow- 
students who are struggling with the M6n-Khm^r 
languages on finding ready to their hands a new and 
excellent weapon to aid their conquest. 

G.A.G. 


Thou 

He 


Singular. 


Car. 

chii~d, chin 


man, meh-e^^ 
an, a-na, on 


Dual. 


Xancowrj^ I 

[ 

Car. 

1 Xancowry. 

tide 

an, ai-ya-a (In.) ; 
an, di-yb (Ex.) ! 

tiede 

me 

nan, na-a^' 

ina 

anuh 

nan ..i 

ona 


Plural. 

Car. ( Nan(30wry. 

iieoi . ^ 


i i, ai-yl-o (In.); 
in, i-hb (Ex.,) 

yin, yl-b 
yin, ciia -a 


ifd 

ofd 


Car biro Vo ^1. **' * •' y%ny('ha-a , ,\ ofd 

C wry, as no word for ‘ father ’ or ‘ mother.’ It has only ‘ male parent ’ and ‘female parent.’ 
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Hi^^TORv OF Burma, from the earliest times to 

March 10, 1824, the beginning of the English 

Conquest, by G. E. H.^JtVEY, with a preface by 

Sir Richard Carn^ao TemplH, Bt., with seven 

illustrations and five coloured maps : Longmans 

Green and Co., London, 1925. 

Although just over a century had elapsed since 
Lord Amherst was forced by the provocations of 
the Government of Ava to commence the first , 
Burmese War, the average Englishman knows very j 
little more about the history of Burma than he did 
at that date. Sir Arthur Phayre attempted to 
lift the veil of darlmess which shrouded the annals of 
the country by the publication of a History oj Burma 
in 1883 ; but, as Sir Richard Temple points out in a 
foreword to Mr. Harvey’s work. Sir Arthur had 
no access to the inscriptions, which are numerous 
from the eleventh century onwards, and made no 
use of Chinese records. These valuable sources, 
coupled with the less trustworthy vernacular 
chronicles of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, the Dutch and Portuguese records and certain 
unpublished state papers in the India Otlice, form 
the groimd work of iMr. Harvey’s history, wliich 
unquestionably supplies a lonafelt want and is likely 
to be a standard volume of reference for many 
years to come. 

His first chapter, which is devoted to the shadow^y 
ages preceding the rise of the kii\gdom of Pagan 
in 1044, is necessarilj' brief and conjectural. The art 
of writing was probably brought from South India 
about A.D 300 to the P3UIS, — that strange, unknown 
race, which once occupied Proine, and gradually 
lost its identity' and became merged in the local 
tribes of the Pagan kingdom after a.d. 800, but 
no inscriptions of an earlier date than a.d. 500 
have so far been discovered, and the bulk of those in- 
cluded m Eplyraphia Birmanica belong to a much 
later date. The general conclusion, at which 
Mr, Harvey arrives, is that the Burmese are a 
mixed Mongolian race, to which various Tibet o- 
Burman tribes— the Pyu, the Kauran or Arakanese, 
and the Thot or Chins,— have contributed elements, 
and wdth ttu'se have mingled the Talaings of Lower 
Burma, w’ho w’oro originally' Hindu immigrants 
from Telingana on the coast of Madras. Immi- 
gration also took place from northern India through 
Assam, and infiiiencetl the religious ideas and 
architecture of Upper Burma in the fifth century ; 
and the complete disappearance among the Burmese 
of their pninoval Mongolian traditions is due to 
the fact that these Indian immigrants, whether from 
Northern or Southern India, were the only i)eople 
w ho could road and w'rite in those early' ages and 
so keep tradition alive. Thus it comes that the 
tradition, folk-lore, and chronicles of the Mongolian 
Burmese are preilominantly In<Uai\ in character. 

Although Mr. Harvey' in his treatment of the 
Pagan k.ngiloin, w'hich was practically paramount 
in Burma from the eleventh to the thirteenth century', 


j frankly introduces matter which is pure legend or 
j folk-lore, certain definite facts emerge from his com- 
bination of recorded fact, as embodied, for example, 
in the Myazedi inscription of a.d. 1112, with the 
romantic narrative of the chronicles. The dynasty', 
founded by Anaorahta in 1044, which lasted until 
the terrible Tartar invasion of 1287, managed to 
hold Burma together for more than two hundred 
years, built magnificent temples, and preserved 
Theravada Buddhism, which, in the author’s w'ords, 

“ is one of the purest faiths mankind has ever knowm.’’ 
Indeed, the tale of the Pagan rulers, though not 
free from the stain of cruelty', is on the whole more 
attractive to the modern reader than the long and 
dreary chronicle of wholesale murder, raiding, and 
i rapine which commences with Shan dominion in 
1287. includes the chequered history of the Toungoo 
dymasty', and ends, so far as Mr. Harvey^’s w'ork is 
concerned, with the challenge offered by Bagy-'idaw 
of the Alaimgpay'a line to the Governor -General 
I of India, Lord Amherst, whom the author incorrectly 
' styles Viceroy of India. The title of Viceroy did 
not come into existence and use until after the 
transfer of the Government of India to the English 
Crow'll in 1858. Battle, murder, and sudden death 
fill the centuries succeeding the great Shan imnii- 
gi’ations ; here and there one catches a glimpse 
of a ruler endowed w'ith greater nobility, personality, 
or administrative aptitude than the general run of 
Burmese kings. Such, indeed, were Queen Shin- 
saw bu (1453-72) of gracious memory* ; Thalun of 
the d’oimgoo line, under w'hose ordi'rs the first 
Revenue Inquest ever made in Burma w'as carried 
out in 1638 ; Bay'innaimg, w'ho commenced his 
martial adventures w'hile still in his teens and 
continued fighting till his death at the age of 66 ; 
Alarm glia y' a, who rose from the position of village 
headman to be master of Burma ; and Bodaw'paya. 
But one looks in vain for any' figure comparable 
with those of Asoka, of Samudragupta, of Harsha, 
and of Akbar in India, These rulers w ere quite as 
despotic as the kings of Burma, but they w'ere more 
cultured, more civilized, and, so long as they' lived, 
they maintained a tolerably' efficient administrative 
organization. It w'as in this resivet that the 
Burmese Court w'as a signal failure, and Mr. Harvey's 
references to the exceptional inefficiency' of the 
government recall the worst days of the later 
31uglial rulers, when every' official w'as a law unto 
himself and the injunctions of the pageant emperor 
w'cnt unheeded. 

Quite as valuable as the actual history of the 
various dynasties are the notes w'hich Mr. Harvey 
has appended to his narrative. Among these one 
may call attention particularly to the notes on “ The 
temples and their builders,” ” Massacre of the 
kinsmen,” ” Thalun 's inquest,” which include 
illuminating paragraphs on slaves and captives, the 
ideas underlying prohibition of certain exports, and 
the organisation of society, and Administrative 
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0 (»iiditions.’' In several’^ respects, i)articula:’ly as 
regards otBcial oppression and tyranny, conditions 
under the kings of Burma approximated to those 
existing in India under some of the less efficient 
rulers, both Hindu and Muslim : but it is doubtful 
whether any Indian potentate, except perhaps 
Sultan Balban or Muhammad bin Tughlak, was , 
guilty of such sanguinary cruelty as that which 
characterized successive rulers of Burma. In his 
note on '' Cholas in the Delta,” iMr. Harvey rightly 
exposes Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s error in attributing the 
erection of two stone posts at Pegu to Rajendra 
the Gangaikonda Chela- Kidaram or Kadaram, which 
has been identified with Kedah in the Malay States, 
is identical with the Kataha of the Tiruvalangadu 
copperplate inscriptions and with the Kalaharn of 
the ancient Tamil poem Fait i nap palai. The Raja 
of Kadaramwas also ruler of Sri Vishaya or Vijaya, 
which appears to have been Palembaug on the 
east coast of Sumatra. At page 320 there is an ! 
interesting note on Mj^osado,” the Burmese name 
for a human victim buried alive under a building, — 
a custom which was once well-known in India also. 

Enough has l>een said to indicate that ^Fr. Har- 
vey’s work is a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature concerning England’s eastern possessions. 

It bears the impress of steady research and first- 
hand knowledge of the country ; and as Sir Richard 
Temple writes in an excellent foreword, it "will 
form a starting point for searchers of the coming 
generation. It has blazed a way through the 
jungle, so that others may build the road.” What 
a jungle it is, can be to some extent understood 
‘ from a mere perusal of the genealogical tables, which 
are printed after the explanatory notes. To have 
woven a consecutive story, replete with new facts, 
out of that medley of strange names, and inciden- 
tally to have thrown most interesting sidelights 
upon the social condition, customs, and civilization 
of Burma under its own rulers, is an achievement 
worthy of the S^uvice to which Mr. Harvey Ijelongs. 

S. M. Edwabdes. 


The Root Acch — ix Modern India, in Sonder- 
DRUCK ATJS DER GarBE-FeSTGABE, 1927, by vSiR 
George Grierson. 

In this learned contribution Sir George Grierson 
commences vith the statement: “Much has been 
written concerning the origin of the Prakrit 

he Then alter taking us through the modern 
[nflian languages he winds up with the invaluable 
remarks: "The most important general point to 
note in the above is that the forms derived from 
the ])iimitive past participle, may be, and often 
are, used in the sense of the present. It is im- 
portant, because the same phenomenon also occurs 
in the case of other verbal bases used as verbs sub- 
stantive. In such cases the pa^icipial origin is indicat- 
ed by the fact that such a present tense is liable to 
change for gender, a thing which could not happen if 
the tense wore derived from the primitive present. 


When w e find a modern present tense so changingfor 
gender, we may be certain that it is derived from a 
participle, and not from any finite tense. I have 
more than once observed that this guide has not 
been taken advantage of by inquirers.” Readers 
of this Journal will be grateful to Sir George. 

R. C. Tempee. 

Ancient Indian Tribes, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 

Calcutta ; Published in the Punjab Oriental 

(Sanskrit) series. 

It is generally admitted that, like most countries in 
the world, ancient India in prehistoric days evolved 
out of a tribal stage into a settled order of society. 
What were the names of these tribes, where and how 
they lived, whence and from which place they came, 
and what led finally to their absorption are questions, 
an examination of which would afford supreme 
interest to antiquarians. We know Vedic literature 
contains mention of a few tribes. Again these and 
other tribes are not unknowmto post- vedic literature 
—a clear inference that tribal systems of organisation 
continued to thrive even in the epic and the Pauranic 
periods. 

But there are striking pieces of evidence to 
indicate that even in pre-epic days, and at least 
by the epic age, India had evolved a settled system 
of government and administration. It is not possi- 
ble for us to say whether tribal systems of organisa- 
tion continued side by side wdth the orderly forms of 
government. But it is just possible that each tribe 
gradually developed a sense of state consciousness 
with the result that each became dominant in that 
region. Or it may be that originally there was 
a great family of princes and rulers like the tradi- 
tional race of the Iksvakus, the different mem- 
bers of which occupied neighbouring territories and 
became in cour.se of time independent rulers. What- 
ever it was, the fact wrs that there were small 
separate kingdoms occupied by different monarchs 
anfl possibly different peoples. 

An attempt is made in the book under review to 
trace the liistorj' of five such tribes w^hich played a 
prominent part in the hi.story of ancient India. 
These are the Kusis, the Kosalas, the A,smakas, 
the Magliadas, and the Bhojas. The study of each 
tribe is an exFiaustive one, from its origin to its final 
disappearance or absorption into other powerful 
territory. This is not the first endeavour of Dr. Law 
in this direction. Ho has already published similar 
studies with an earnestness all his own. Almost all 
his authorities arc literary, and each one of them is 
furnished with a wealth of detail that one must 
call it a study complete by itself. 

Wo trust that the distingui.shed scholar will 
pursue his studies further and give us an authorita- 
tive and exhaustive treatise on all the tribal king- 
doms of Hindu India both in her prehistoric and 
historical periods, 

V. R. R. Dikshitab. 
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JEAN DE THEVENOT’S ACCOUNT OF STTvAT. 

By H. O. RAWLIXSOX, M A 
(Continued from 'page 204.) 

Teevexot's Travels. 

CHAPTER XI 11. 

Cemeteries and Cremations. 

The cemeteries of Surat are outside the cit^^ three or four hundred paces from the 
Baroche Gate. The Catholics have a special one of their own there. The English and the 
Dutch have theirs too, as well as some Indian monks. The English and the Dutch like to 
adorn their tombs with brick pjTamids coated with lime, and when I was there, they were 
building one for a Dutch Governor, which was to cost eight thousand francs. Among others 
there is one of a certain toper who had been banished to India by the General States, and w’ho 
was said to be a relative of the Prince of Orange : a monument w as erected in his honour in 
the same w^ay as those of other persons of distinction ; but to show^ that he w’as an adept in 
the art of drinking, a large stone cup has been placed on top of the pyramid, and another cup 
at each of the corners of the tomb below, and beside each cup there is the figure of a sugar^ 
loaf : and when the Dutch want to amuse themselves at this tomb, they make a hundred 
stews in these cups, and use other, smaller cups to take what they have prepared, out of 
the large ones, and then they eat or drink it 4® 

The Hindu holy men have their tombs about two thousand paces from those of the Dutch. 
They are square, and are built of plaster : they are tw^o or three feet high, andtw^o feet in width, 
some being covered by a dome, and others by a plaster pyramid somewhat more than three 
feet in height : there is a small w indow on one of the sides, through w hich the top of the tomb 
can be seen ; and as there are the soles of two feet engraven, some people thought that the 
the Vartias w^ere buried head dowmwards and feet upw'ards, but on investigation I found 
out that there is nothing in this theory, and that the corpses are buried in these tombs in the 
usual manner. 

The place where the Banias burn the corpses of their dead, is beyond the cemeteries, 
on the river-bank, and when they are consumed by the flames, the ashes are left there to be 
washed away by the water of the Tapti, as this river is considered as sacred. They believe 
that they are greatly contributing to the welfare of the soul of the deceased, by burning his 
body immediately after his death, for they say that the soul suffers from the time of its separa- 
tion from the body, until the body is burned. It is true that, if they are in a place where 
wood is unobtainable, they attach a stone to the corpse and throw^ it into the water, and their 
religion permits burial if there is neither water nor wood : however, they are convinced that 
the soul is far happier w'hen the body has been burned. Nevertheless they do not burn the 
bodies of children who die before the age of two years, because they are still innocent, 
neither do they burn the bodies of Vartias or Yogis, wdio are a kind of dervish, because they 
follow the rite of Madeo, who is one of their great saints, and who eotnmanded that corpsea 
should be buried. 

Thevenot's Travels. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Various Curiosities at Surat, 

There is a large well near the English cemeteries. A Bania constructed it for the con- 
venience of travellers, and it is square in shape, the same size as the Ahmedabad well which 
I have described. Above it there are several rather thin brick arches, at distances of several 
feet from one another. There are various flights of steps leading down, and the daylight 
entersby the spaces be tw’een the arches, so that one can see clearly all the w'ay down. Outside 

15 A similar account is to be found in Ovingteu's Voyage io Surat^ p. 405 ff. 
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tiierc is tliu of a face, all red, but its features are not distinguishable. The Indians say 

that it is the pagoda’^ of Madeo, and the Hindus are much devoted to it. 

A reservoir near tlie Daman Gate, where the fiiiC'^t walk of the district begins, is much 
esteemed. This gate is covered and surrounded by the branches of a fine War-tree^^ which 
the Portuguese call a root -tree, and which affords the most pleasant shelter to all who come 
to this tank. This large water reservoir has sixteen angles ; each of its sides is one hundred 
paces in length, and the whole structure is as long as a musket-shot in diameter. The bottom 
of it is paved with large, smooth stones, and there are steps almost all round it after the manner 
of an amphitheatre, reaching from the top of the tank down to the bottom : each step is half 
a foot in height, and they are made of fine free-stone brought from the neighbourhood of 
Cambay ; that portion inside the tank which is not in steps, is in talus ; and three slopes have 
been made as watering-places. 

In the middle of this reservoir there is a stone edifice about four toises (1 toise=:6.39459 
feet) in height, length and width, which one mounts by two little staircases. It is a place 
where people can enjoy themselves and take the air j but they must reach it by boat. The 
great tank is filled by rain-water during the rainy season ; after flowing through the country- 
side, where it forms a large canal, which has had to be bridged, the water runs into a large 
area enclosed by walls, whence it passes into the tank by three holes which have been cut 
circular, having a diameter of over four feet ; and near by, there is a kind of Muhammadan chapel. 

This tank was constructed at the expense of a rich Bania named Gopi,i^ who had it built 
for the public benefit ; and in former times no other water was drunk in Surat but the water 
of this tank, for the five wells which supply the entire city nowadays, were not discovered until 
a long time after the tank was constructed. It was begun at the same time as the castle, 
and people say that the one cost as much to construct as the other. It is most certainly 
a piece of work worthy of a king, and may well be compared to the finest ever built by the 
Romans for the public benefit. However, as the Levantines allow everything to perish for 
want of proper upkeep, it w^as already obstructed by six feet of earth when I saw it ; anS it 
is in great danger of being completely filled up with earth some day, unless some charitable 
Bania has it cleaned out. 

Having inspected this fine tank, we went to a place a quarter of a league away, to see 
the Princess's Garden there, so-called because it belongs to the sister of the Great Mogul. 
It has a large area, planted with trees of various kinds, such as mangoes, palms, mira- 
bolams, wars, maisa trees, and several others planted in avenues. Among the shrubs I saw 
the querzehere of aacla, with which I have dealt fully in my second volume, and also the 
Egyptian acacia. There are several very straight, fine avenues, and especially the four 
which traverse the garden cross-wise, with a small channel in their midst, the water of which 
is drawn from a well by bullocks. In the middle of the garden there is a building with four 
fronts, each having its divan, and in each corner a small room, and in front of each of these 
divans, there is a square tank full of water, whence issue the streams which flow lalong the 
main avenues. However, though this park is well laid out, it has nothing of the elegance of 
our gardens. One does not see our bowers, our beautiful flower-beds or the accuracy of 
their divisions, and still less the various fountains which we have. 

At one hundred or a hundred and fifty paces from this garden, we saw the War tree in 
its entire fulness. This tree is also called Ber, and Banyan-tree, and Root-tree, owing to the 
iacihty with which its branches, which bear large filaments, take root, thus reproducing 
fresh branches : thus a single tree can fill a very large area, and this particular one is very 
extensive and very tall, and casts a very large extent of shade. Its trunk is round, with a 
diameter of eighty paces, which makes more than thirty toises. The branches which had 


16 A Hindu temple. 

18 Thi:j is the famous Gopi Talao, now drained. 


17 Wad, Ficus indica. 
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taken root irregularly, had been cut so skilfully, that one can walk beneath the tree now 
without inconvenience. 

The Hindus in India account this tree sacred, and we had no trouble in recognising it 
from afar, by the flags which the Banias had planted on its top and on its higher branches. 
It is accompanied by a pagoda dedicated to an idol they call Marne va ; and those who do 
not belong to their religion, think that it is a representation of Eve. We found a Brahman 
sitting there, who was dabbing red on the brows of those who ca^ne there to pay their 
devotions, and he also received their gifts of rice, or cocoanut. This pagoda is built 
beneath the tree in the form of a grotto : the exterior bears paintings of various figures re- 
presenting the fables of their false gods, and inside the grotto there is a head red all over. 

Ill this quarter I saw a man who was very charitable to the ants. He was carrying 
flour in a sack to distribute to them, and he laid a handful of it in every place where he saw 
a number of ants collected together. 

While we were in the country, we examined the soil of Surat. It is very dark grey soil, 
and we were assured that it was so excellent that the people never manured it : the corn 
is sown after the rains, i.e., after the month of September, and it is cut after February. Sugar- 
canes are also planted ; the custom when planting them is to dig deep furrows into which, 
before placing the canes, they put several of those small fish which we call gudgeons in Paris ; 
whether these fish serve to enrich the soil, or whether they add some quality to the cane, 
the Indians claim that without this improvement the product of the canes will be valueless : 
they lay their cuttings of cane over these fish the one at the end of the other, and from each 
knot of cane thus embedded, there springs a sugar-cane which is harvested in due season. 

The soil of Surat is also good for rice, and they sow a considerable quantity of it. Mangoes 
and palms of all kinds, and other kinds of trees thrive well there, and bring in a good revenue. 
The Dutch water their fields with well-water, which is draw'ii by bullocks as described by me 
in Part Two : but the cornfields arc never watered, because the dew^s, which are abundant in 
the morning, are sufiicient for these crops. 

The Tapti River is always rather dirty at Surat, and for this reason the inhabitants use it 
neither for w^atering nor for drinking purposes, but only for bathing : and this they do every 
morning, like other Indians. They use \vell-w^ater for drinking, and it is brought in skins by 
bullocks. It is not really much of a river, for even at high tide, it is not larger than half of 
the Seine : however, it rises to such an extent during the winter ow ing to the water of the rains 
that it overflow s its banks furiously, causing great ravages. It rises at a place called Gehar- 
Cond, in the Deccan hills, ten leagues from Braiupur.^'^ It flows past this town, and before 
reaching the sea, w'aters various districts, touching several townis, lastl}^ that of Surat. When 
the sea is low% this river flow^s as far as the bar : but at high tide, the sea generally advances 
as much as tw^o leagues beyond this bar ; and in this w^ay it receives the waters of the Tapti. 

Thevexot s Travels. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The Fort of Surat. 

The bar of Surat, where vessels now' arrive, is not the real harbour : at the most it can 
only be called a roadstead ; and it is not without cause that 1 said at the beginning of this 
book that it is called the bar because of the sands which prevent boats from proceedum* 
further. As a matter of fact there is so little water that, even when vessels liavc been un- 
loaded, the ordinary tides are not sufficient to permit of their advancing, and people have to 
w^ait for the full-moon tide ; but at that time they come up to Surat, especially when they arc 
ill need of repair Small boats reach the city easily even when there is very little tide. 

The realport of Surat is Souali,-^ two leagues from the l)ar It is only four leagues and a 
half away from the city, and people cross the river just by the city, so as to go there by laud 

the Uinoud ^Swally liolo, of the Sjvoaiujntli (Jeutury Records. 
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All vessels used to anchor at this port, where there is good anchoring- ground ; but as the 
(Aistoms were frequently defrauded there, arrival there was prohibited, and no one has 
been there since the year 1660 except the English and the Dutch, who still have permission 
to anchor there, and each have their warehouse there. This port gives them fine facility for 
saving anything they like without paying duty ; and the coaches of the Governors, Commanders 
or Presidents of these two nations, which frequently drive in these quarters, could easily 
carry away anything small in bulk from their ships. They even have gardens at Soulay, on the 
sea-side, and each has a little port where they keep their bots (Dutch boats) or craft : so much 
so that it only rests with them if they have a mind to evade the duty on many commodities. 

Since the prohibition has been issued for other nations to anchor at Souali, there is always 
a great concourse of vessels at the bar, though it is very inconvenient for them : for none of the 
vessels from Persia, Arabia Felix, or generally from all the lands of India, has ceased coming 
here ; and thus the j^rohibition from landing at Souali has not in any way diminished the profits 
of the Customs, which pay to the king annually twelve lakhs of rupees, each lakh being equivalent 
to about one hundi’ed thousand j)ounds. The Controller of the Customs is a Muslim, and holds his 
commission from the Governor of Surat. The clerks are Banias, and the rest of the Customs 
stafi, such as guards, porters and others are also Muslims, and are loiown as Customs peons. 

Thevexot’s Travels. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The Incursion of Sivaji. 

In January 1664 Rajah Sivaji disconcerted these Customs officials and their Governor 
in a strange manner : and as he has become illustrious througli his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history. This >Sivaji was the son ol a captain of the king of Bijapur, 
and was born at Bassein.*^^ As he was of a restless and turbulent spirit, he began to rebel 
during his father’s days, and having placed liimsoii at the head of a number of bandits and of 
a host of dissolute youths, he held out in the mountains of Bijapur against such as came to 
attack him there, and he refused to listen to reason. The king, believing that Sivaji ’s father 
was in league with him, had him arrested ; and as lie died in prison, vSivaji conceived so 
fierce a hatred against this king, that he did all in hi^ power to obtain his revenge. He laid 
waste a part of Bijajmr within a very short time, and witli what he pilfered, he fortified 
himself so well with men, arms and horses, that his position was strong enough to enable him 
to seize some towns and to form a small State in sjiite of tlie king, who died at this time. 
Tile queen, wlio was now regent, having h(U' hands iull with other matters, tried her utmost 
to recall Sivaji to liis duty : but being un-uecessful. s1h‘ aeetgited the ])eace which he projiosed 
to her, and after that she remained in })eac(e 

However, as the Pajah eoutd not keep he laid waste sonu' places belonging to the 

Great Mogul : this compelled the emperor to send troops against him under Shasta Khaii, 
his uncle. Governor of Anrdngal^ad. Siiasta Khan had tar larger forces than Sivaji, and 
pursued him vigorously, but the Rajah always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was 
extremely clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

Finally, liowcver, the (dd captain, thinking that Sivaji's turbulent spirit would r(\sult 
in some mischief to his disadvantage, decided to temporise, and stayed for a long time in the 
Rajah's territory. As Siv^aji was greatly emnriyed by Shasta Khan’s i^jatience, he resorted to 
strategem. Ho ordered one of his captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuade him that 
he was desirous of entering tlie service of th(‘ Great Mogul and bringing with him five hundred 
men in his command. When Sliasta Khnn received tlu^^e h*tters, he did not at first dare to 
trust them ; but when lu‘ enutirnu'd to re(M‘i\(* tluan. ;\ud ihv (.*atdain could not adduce* any 
causes of discontent which appeared to ha\o any sranblanee of truth, lie told him to come* and 
bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the camp of the Moguls, than he demanded a 
Tliis is a curious mistake. He was horn at iShiMior, in the Pooua district. May 1627. 
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passport to go and see the king, and join his service : but Sluisla Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate himself in the mind of Shasta Khan, 
and to spare nothing with this iiitmt. He had told him even to go to the length of showing 
all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above all to be the first in any attacks which 
might be made against himself and his subjects. The captain did not fail to obey him. He 
put to fire and sword all that he came across in the Rajah's territory, and did much more 
damage there than anyone else ; this won for him the complete confidence of Shasta Khau, 
who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. He guarded him badly, however, for 
having one day informed Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the General's 
tent, the Rajah came there with his men : and being introduced by his Captain, he approach- 
ed Shasta Khan, who, having awal:encd, seized his weapons, and was wounded in the hand. 
Nevertheless he found a of saving himself, but one of his sons was killed, and as 

Sivaji thought he had killed the man himself, he gave the signal for retreat. He withdrew 
with his Captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took aw^ay this General's treasure, 
and he also carried off his daughter, to whom he paid all possible honour. He forbade his 
men, under a severe penalty, to do her any harm, on the contrary he had her treated most 
respectfully ; and when he learned that her father was still alive, he sent word to him that, 
if he sent him as her ransom a certain sum wliich he indicated, he would return his daughter 
safe and sound : and tliis was ])romptly ch^iie. 

After that, he wrote to Shasta Khan to ask him withdraw, and did not conceal from 
him that he himself was the originator of the stratagem which had been carried out ; he added 
that he was ])lauiiing several others with intent to ruin him, and that most certainly, if he did 
not withdraw from Sivaji's lands, he would have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did 
not neglect this advice. He informed the king that it was iin])<')ssible to force Sivaji in the 
mountains : and that he could nut undertake to do so unless he allowed his troops to perish : 
and he received an order from tlie Court to w ilhdraw on the pretext of some new enterprise. 
Nevertheless Sivaji was determiuetl to avenge himself on the Mogul by some means or other, 
provided that it might ])rove us(d\il to hims{df ; and as he was not igaoraiit of the fact that the 
city of Surat was full of w'(Nilth. he took measures to pillage it : so that no one might suspect 
his designs, he divided his troops into two eam])s : and as his State wais mainly on the road 
between Hasseiii and Shaoul,'^ in the moiniLains, he formed one camp near Shaoul. where 
ho set one of his ilags, and at the same time po'^led another camp near Bassein : und after 
having instructed his Commanders not to do any pillaging. f)ut, on the contrary, to pav for 
anything they took, he secretly disguised himself as a fakir, tie went to find out the easiest 
roads to get to Surat speedily ; he entered the city to make investigations regarding the 
locality : and m this way he had all the leisure he wanted for reeonnoitring. 

Having returned to his main camp, he eoimuauded four thousand of his men to follow 
him silently, and the others to rLtnaiii in encampment and to make as much noise in his 
absence as though the whole oL the troo[>s were there, so that no one should suspect anything 
of the enterprise in hand, and so that it shoulil believed that he was still in one of his tw^o 
camps. All wais done as he iiad eommanded. The march was sutUeiently secret, though he 
precipitated it to surprise Surat ; and ho imcamped near the Brampur-^ gate. To amuse 
the Governor, wdio sent to Tm^ot him, Sivaji a^ked for guides, on the pretext that lie wfished 
to pass beyond the place ; but witlnmt giving liini any reply, the Governor witiidrew into the 
fortress w'ith all his most prtaaous po'^-iessions, and sent out in evtay <lireetion for '^uccour. 
The majority of the iiihabitaiits. surprise 1. d serted tlieir hou;es, arul tied into the eountrv. 
Sivaji’s men entered the eity, pillaged it tor four days, and liurn^d several houses. It was 
only the quarters inhabited by the English and the Dutch that were able to escape from these 

-‘i Burlu'uipur. 
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marauders, by reason of the rigorous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want to try, as he had no cannon himself. 

Neither did this Rajah desire to risk attacking the castle, though he was well aware that 
they had stored all the most valuable things there, in ])artioular a large amount of ready cash. 
He feared that this attack would cost him too much time, and that the reinforcements which 
might come, would compel him to abandon the booty he had secured in the city : besides, 
as the castle had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not have been so pro- 
fitable as in the case of the remaining part. He therefore decided to retire with all the riches 
he had amassed. It is believed in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than thirty millions 
ill jewels, gold or silver ; in one Bania's house alone he found twenty-two pounds of strung 
pearls, as well as a large quantity of others wliieh were not yet pierced. 

By the way, it would be astonishing that so populous a city should so patiently have 
allowed a handful of men to pillage it, if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians 
arc cowardly. Xo sooner did they see Sivaji with his band, than they all fled, some to the 
country to retire to Barochc, and the otiicrs to the castle, where the Governor of the City was 
among the first to take refuge. Indeed, the European Christians, who had stayed firm in 
their quarters, were the only people who saved themselves. All the rest of the city was pill- 
aged, except the Capuchin monastery. When the pillagers were opposite their convent, they 
passed by ; and they had received orders from their chief to act in this way, because, on the 
evening of the first day. Father Ambrose, tlie Superior of the Cajmehins, moved to compas- 
sion for the ])oor Christians resident in Surat, liad a])proac}ied this Rajah, and had spoken 
to him in their favour asking him at lea^t to do no injury to their persons. Sivaji respected 
him ; he took him under his protection, and granted him his request for the Christians. 

The Great i\logul was much alfect(‘d by the pillage of this city, and the boldness of Sivaji ; 
but as his affairs did not permit of his pursuing him tlien and there, he dissimulated the grief 
that this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. 

In 16GG Aurangzeb urgently de.'^ired to be rid of him, and to gain his ends, he pretended 
to approve of what Sivaji had done, and praised his a l* lion as that of a gallant man, putting 
the blame o!i the Governor of Surat, who hid not had the courage to oppose him. He thus 
explained himself before tile other rajahs of the Court, among whom ho well knew that Sivaji 
had many friends ; and Ii * gave them t > iin kT>tand tlial. as ho ('steern'sl the valour of this 
Rajah, he wished him to come to tia^ Court, and he <aid plainly that fie would b(‘ glad if sornc- 
om^ w'oiiM make this known to Sivaji Ho i'w n a-ieel oiv of tiumi to writ^' to liim. and he 
gave his royal word tliat no harm would be done to him that iio could come to the Court in 
all security, that he, tin* oinperor. would forgot th(‘ pa'-t. and that his troops warn Id be so well 
tn'ated that ho would hav(‘ no oau^^f' for complaint . Sfwaaml rajahs wroti* what the king 
had said, and went in ])erson as snroty for liis worrl : and thus he had no obji'ction to coming 
to the Court with liis son, after having commanded his trou])S to be always on their guard, 
under a skilful captain whom he left at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of can'sses at the Court, but ^omi* months afterwards, 
])erceiving the coldness in tiu' Iving's manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and 
told him without hesitation that he b(di(‘ved the king di'sjred his, Sivaji's, dr^ath, tliough he 
had come to the Court on the strength ol tlie king's roy^il jiarole, without having boon under 
any constraint or necessity to do so , but that His Mfijesly could learn from Shuvsta Khan and 
from the Governor of Surat, what maimer of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there 
would be those who would avengr* his (haith ; but in the meant iiiK*, before they could kill 
him, wished to die by his own hand : and, drawing liis dagger, lu^ attempted sui('id(‘ ; but 
he was prevented, and watch was kept over him. 

The king would ha\e gladly killed him, but he feared that the iMjahs would rise against 
him. They were aheady murmuiaig at th-: trealiu iit which was being meted out to Sivaji 
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in spite of tlio a>suraneo which liad boon given him : and Uioy all took <dl the more interest 
in him, as most of them were only at Court on the .strength of the kind's parole. This con- 
sideration compelled Aiirangzeb to treat him well, and to make much of his son. He told 
him that he had never had tlioudits of putting him to death, und he flattered him by pro- 
mising him a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place he then intended to 
besiege. 8ivaji feigned consent to thi^. provided that he might command his own troops. 
The king having granted him this request, he asked for a passport to have them fetched ; 
and when he had obtained it, he decided to utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this 
reason he gave orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom he sent on in 
advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to bring him horses to certain places which he 
indicated to them ; this they did not fail to do. When he considered the time ripe for going 
to join them, he had himself and his son carried to the river bank at night in baskets. As 
soon as they had passed over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, and 
at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform tlie king that he had taken Rajah 
Sivaji across. They galloped night and day : they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given ; and they passed everjdhing on the 
strength of the king's passport : but as the son was unable to staiid the strain of this long ride, 
he died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be burned with all due honour, 
and immediately went to his State in good health. 

Aurangzeb was extremely angry about this flight. Several pco])le thought that it was 
only a false rumour which was being circulated, and that Sivaji had been put to death ; but 
the truth was soon known. This rajah was short and swarthy, with fiery eyes showing 
great intelligence. He generally ate only one meal daily, and enjoyed good health ; and when 
he pillaged Surat in 1GG4, he was only thirty-five years of age. 

ThkVenot's Travels. 

CHAPTER XVIL 

The Capuchin, Father Ambrose. 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired great credit in the country 
of the Mogul by reason of his virtue and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Chris- 
tians and Hindus : moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he who generally settles 
the disputes which arise among the Christians, and especially among the Catholics ; and he 
has such a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if one of the parties is so 
obstinate as not to wish to accommodate himself. Father Ambrose compels him on his own 
authority to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a Christian imprisoned 
if his behaviour is scandalous, and if the Governor or the Cotoual receive complaints about 
it, or petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the complainant to the Father, 
saying that this is a matter over vhich they have no control. If tlie suppliant finds favour 
with them, they simply offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and one day I saw a man whom 
he had released from prison at the request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimand- 
ing him severely for having caused Father Ambrose's indignation. He banishes from the city per- 
sons of too irregular living, and the Cotoual himself sends liim peons to conduct them out of 
the town, with instructions to his people to conduct them wherever the Capuchin may advise. 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have seen a heathen, who was being 
taken to prison for some minor offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about 
the Faith in the presence of the Governor : and one day he brought back to her duty a Chris- 
tian woman debauched by a secretary to the queen, who, in order to lead a licentious life, 
had deserted her religion and embraced ^Muhammadanism, and he himself went one morning 
to take her away from this heathen. His life lias indeed ever been l)lameless, which is no 
ordinary praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so many nations living in 
great disorder, and which his duties compel him to frequent. 
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THE APABHRA^;SA STABAKAS OF RAMA-SAR:\LAX : A FEW SUGGESTIONS, 

By MUFfAMM^AI) SHAHIDULLAH, M.A., B.L. 

The reconstruction of the Apabramsa Stabakas of Rama-Sarman by Sir George A. Grier- 
son (published in the Indio}! Antiquarif. 11)22-1923) is, to say the least, marvellous and quite 
worthy of the veteran scholar. But as it is based in many places on conjectures, extremely 
bad as the text is, there is room for suggestions. 

Verse 3, line 3. sipn (sidu, nipCi, rAdd) 7iite has been amended as si prdd ike. This suits 
the metre. This will give the Apabhramsa iovmckajypd (or, chippd). But chappd {ov,chippd) 
< siprd is unknown. Moreover by accepting siprddi as a pauu, which is evidently the 
intention of the author, where cli < s. there crops up a serious defect in the treatment of the 
subject. In the preceding line he states k{k]i ?) < kp But there is a large number of cases 
in Apabhramsa, where ch < /cy whicli remains unprovided, T would, therefore, suggest 
the reading k^lpiddilA^ This gives a ga\)a. where ch < /cf like k^urddi of Markandeya and 
ak.’^yddi of other Prakrit grammarians. In fact kApta is includcfl in the above gaim of those 
grammarians. In Apabhramsa also we find rJuittha, rJindJia — k^'pta, both the forms 
occurrinot in the Bhavisatta Kaha. It will be interesting to know w hat name Rama Sarman 
gives to this gana in the Prakrta S tabaka.^ 

V^erse 28, lines 1 and 4. nrti lufi. Both have been amended to But there is very clearly 
-/• in the first place, though it has been misread as As regard > - a in the second place it can be 
taken for -r, just like sd\n in v. 4. 1. 2. We cannot be sure oi Markanrleya's reading for Zf/. 

Verse 30. line 1 . grlino-. This has been corrected to gnnlid^. But the change of -r to -u 
is unnecessary, as -r is permissible by v. 4. Hemacandra actually enjoins (IV. 304) the 
form gpiha for his Apabhramsa. 

Verse 31, line 1. toma tonnasKehihsi^ been amended to to nAjtdgya (? teyni) suehi (? athi). 
In this reading we should expect mam after ivdm in the second line. But this does not suit 
the metre. I would suggest the reading tomam iunga ahthi. tdmam — tvdin ; cf. Pk. tumam, 
tdnna = thdrn ; cf. Pk. td\ia, tdyctm ; ^liddle Assamese tdn. Eastern Bengal dialect Uhi. For 
abchi cf. Beng. ehe ; in the text su might represent «, and e, he. 

In the third line of tlie same verse we find bdlmnyatitifoditam-. Hir George suggests 
bdhulya for bdJiunya, or vdhunya. But he does not amend the reading. I would suggest 
bdhnlyakenoditayn ; ty can easily represent n. 

In the next Stabaka v. 10. 1. 4 the tc^xt gives prdcydta sovattapaddvilambd. This has 
been amended to Prdcyd tu Soratta-paddvalamhd . Sir George is not fully satisfied with the 
reading HoraUa. I would suggest fad This exactly corresponds to tad-dfsiya \n iho 
description of Prdcyd given })y Markanrleya. 

1 A refei'cnce to Sir C. Gnerj^on has olicited the following reply. 

C.E.A.W.O., Jt. Editor. 

In this valuable Note on the Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rania-sarinan, Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, 
in regard to his suggested reading in verse 3, sa\s “ it will ho interesting to know wliat name 

R\ma S arm an givOvS to this gann in the Prakrta Stabaka”, 

The gana referred to is m I, in, iy. In I, iii, 4, the author deals with PrAkrt ch < 8j\ ts and other 
C(jmp{.unds tliat do not concern us. He then goes on in o : — 
lahpnl'i mdrksnh khabi inaksilddl 
utkApta rksoksa (? rk^dksa) iha pravi^tah 
ksant kmmdydm api vti cha-kuiah 
aksy-hPii vrkslw api dfsyate ca. 

Comm, lacchl, sariccho, marrhid, nrehittO, rierhoy aerho (? uccho) . adi-sabdat, chettarhf chlram, vacchd, 
ityadi-grahah. k^anadau chanmtu e}mmu,p acchmh (? paccln)^ accham (? ncchl)^ vaccho, pak^e khanam, 
khamdy kukkhi (? pakkhijy mukUn (? makkhl), rukkhd. 

The Comm, is corrupt in parts, and some of the words are doubtful 


G. A. Gbiehson, 
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INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF ALAHARAJA SURAPALADEVA, 

DATED [VJKRAMA-] SAMVAT, 1212. 

By R. R, HALDER. 

This inscription was found by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hii-achand Ojha, Curator of 
the Rajputana Aluseum, Ajmer, at Thakarda, during his tour in the Dungarpur State, 
and is described in the Ammal Report of the Museum for 1915-16. I edit the text from 
an ink impression kindly placed at my disposal by him. 

The inscription contains ten lines of writing, which covers a space of 11 in. x 9 in. The 
average size of the letters is about | in. Some inverted letters also seem to have been 
engraved later on in the right lower corner. 

The character is Nagari of the twelfth century a.d. The letter i in Ma-idherui (1- 10) 
shows its earlier form. The matrasoiu, u and e are written in different ways ; as in (1. 3), 

patro- (1. 4), -purvvarh (1. 8), -dlvhia (1. 7) and kMdrd (1. 9). Also, dha is written in two w^ays 
as in abhidhdna (line 2) and §ridJiara (1. 10),. and so also va in rail- (1. 1) and 'jtvina (h 0). 

The language is Sanskrit wnth a few mistakes, which are corrected in the footnotes 
accompanying the text. 

In respect of orthography, the following may be noted : — 

(1) Anusvara is used for ha and na for na in Anaihgapdla (1. 7). 

(2) s for s in Siddhesvara (1. 7). Rules of sandhi are not observed in 11. 5, 7, 8, etc. 

This inscription is of the time of Alaharaja Surapaladeva, the son and successor of Vijaya- 

paladeva, whose inscription' dated Sam vat 1190 1133 (a.d.) was found at Ingnoda (about 
180 miles from the find- spot of this inscription) in the territory of the Junior Raja of 
Devas in Central India. It is dated the 1st day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, Samvat 
1212, corresponding to 31st July 1155 a.d., and records a grantof aland by Alaharajaputra 
(Prince) Anangapaladeva to the temple of the god Siddhesvara. The names of the princes 
mentioned in the Ingnoda inscription are also mentioned in this, but the epithets ‘ Alaha- 
rajadhiraja,’ ‘ Paramesvara ’ and ‘ Paramabhattaraka ’ are not follow^ed in this. However, 
it appears from these two inscriptions that they were probably, though not necessarily^, inde- 
pendent kings at first, and ruled over certain parts of Rajputana and Central India. 

The family to which they belonged is not mentioned in either of the inscriptions. 
This leads to the difficulty in assigning a place to them among the ruling dynasties of the 
twelfth century a.d. R. B. Gaurishankar H. Ojha, at first included them among the 
Kachhavaha rulers of Gwalior, but later on changed his opinion and remarked in the Annual 
Report of the M useum, that possibly they w^ere the descendants of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj 
and ruled over parts of Central India and Rajputana after the kingdom of Kanauj had passed 
into the hands of the Gahadwal king Chandradeva at the end of the eleventh century a.d. 

This latter view of his seems to me better ; for it maybe known that, after the end of the 
Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj, the scions of the family continued to rule for some- 
time in the territories where their masters had placed them, as can be inferred from the dis- 
covery of an inscription,'' dated Saihvat 1277 (a.d. 1220) of the Pratihara Malayavarma at 
Kuretha in the Gw^alior State. So, it is possible that, like Malayavarma, these princes had 
also ruled in the territories where their inscriptions are found. This could happen only if 
they governed either as independent kings, or as subordinates to the Parmara rulers of MMwa, 

1 Itirt. vol. VI, p 53. 

2 Mathaiiadeva, son of MahArajAdhiraj.i S.U^at of tho rralih.ira [jotni horo tho titles ‘ Maharajadhiraja, 
I’arameavara/ but ho was a foudatoiy nt tho Pratihara king Kshitipaladeva (Mahipala) [Fp. /nd., vol. 
Ill, p. 265.] 8oe also Ep> Ind , vol. 1, p i (it) ti 

3 vSupplementary notes to Tod Rdjasthdria (in Hindi), by R. B, G. H. Ojha, p. 372. 

^ /nd. An<., vol. XLVII, p. 242, n. 4. Sco also the Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 
1§18-19, p. 2,4 (b) V. The names of the princes of this record also agree with those of the later Pratiharaa 
of Kanauj. 
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just as did the Parmaras of Vagada^ (which included the whole of the present Banswara and 
Dungarpur States), whose rule began with Dambarsimha, brother of the Parmara Vairisimha 
(I.) of Malwa and ended with Vijayaraja* about Sam vat 1166 (a.d. 1109). 

Since the Ingnoda inscription of VijayapMais dated Samvat 1190 (a.d. 1133), it may also 
be guessed that the reign of Prithvipaladeva, the third predecessor of Vijayapala, may have 
begun a short period before the end of the Vagada rulers, i.e., about the beginning of the 
twelfth century a.d., if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each of the two rulers 
preceding Vijayapala. It may also be seen from the same inscription that the epithets Parama- 
bhattdraka M ahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara are applied to Tihunapaladeva (Tribhuvanapaladeva) 
only. This shows that the power of these rulers probably rose to its height in the reign of 
Tribhuvanapaladeva, w^ho, according to the supposed average, appears to have been the 
contemporary of the Parmara ruler Naravarma (s. 1161-90) of M^wa, during whose 
reign the power of Malwa was considerably reduced by a continuous warfare of twelve years 
with the Solahki ruler Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat. 

The genealogy of the princes according to this inscription is as follows : — 

Prithvipaladeva alias Bhartripatta. 

I 

Tribhuvanapaladeva. (Tihunapala of the Ingnoda inscription). 

I 

Vijayapaladeva (s. 1190 = a.d. 1133). 

SurapMadeva (s. 1212 = a.d. 1155). 

I 

Anai’igai^aladeva. 

Line. Text. 

1 II ^ ll** ^ 

3 . 

4. »T?iTnirMrrr3ra'irjTt?[^:] T- 

6. fT-qTf'T?ir3frfT^T'° 

7. ’srnTiTTrsTt?^ 

8 . [m:] I ri 7 ri%- 

9. § %r7 %frn [^rO irf^rrC^r;] ^ jpinr: II 

10, r5?r%?T 'To’sT^KgrTTo'rf^TJT II [’jfr. J II 

Translation. 

Orh I On Sunday, the 1st day of the bright fortnight of Bhd/lrapada of the Samvat year 
1212 (A.D. 1155) — [there was] ibV^Prithvipaladeva a//as Bhartripatta, who shone among the row 
of the kings ; his son [was] Maharaja ^>^Tribhuvanapaladeva ; his son [was] Maharaja Sri- 
Vijayapaladeva ; his son [was| Maharaja Sri-Surapriladeva — during [the latter’s] prosperous, 
beneficial and victorious n ign a land of one plough was granted by *SV^-Anahga- 

paladeva who served his [father’s] lotuslike feet, for his \^elfare with [ the ceremony of pouring] 
water [on the hand of the grantee] to [the temple of] the god Siddhesvara. Also, whatever 
fields have been granted near Tatdkint [a small pond], they are also confirmed [by this writ]. 

[This is] written by Pandit Ma’idha, son of Pandit Sridhara. Lf't great happiness attend, 

® See Aiiiiiial Reports oi tiio Kajputaria Mus« uni, lOlt-1."), 4 {h) 1 and 4 (6) '2. Also,/!//? 

hvl., vol. XIV, p 296. 

An iiuscription, dated s. 1106 (a,i>, 1109), ol tlu* time of Vijayaraja r; firc.sorved in the Kajputanft 
Museum, Ajmer. 

7 Expressed by a symbol ^ The strokes are redundant. 

The reading in the Ingnoda inscription {antCy p. 5j) is different and doubtful. 

10 Read 

Read f The protruded line of in tht' impression seems camelled by two parallel lines. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By a. VEXKATASUBBIAH, M.A.. Ph D. 

(Continued from 2^uge 13^,) 

5. Prthak. 

This is a word well-known in later literati ire where it has the meaning yidnu^ ' diversely, 
variously, separately, individually, in different ways ; ’ and it has been assumed by the com- 
mentators, Indian as well as European, that this is the meaning in the Veda also. This 
assumption is indeed correct as regards 1, 131, 2 ; 1, 157, 1, and some other verses ; 
but it is otherwise with regard to 10, 91, 7 ; 9, 86, 2 and 10, 142, 4, all which verses 
contain similes with prthak as the tertium comparationis. In 10, 142, 4 it is said that Agni 
goes, prthak, like an eager missile ; in 10, 91, 7, that the flames of Agni press forward, prthak^ 
like the horses of a chariot ; and in 9, 86, 2, that the swift gladdening streams of Soma rush 
forward, prthak, like the horses of a chariot. It is obvious that the meaning ^ diversely, 
variously, separately in different ways is inappropriate here ; for the horses of a chariot can not 
be said to press forward ‘ diversely 'or ‘in different ways On the contrary, it is their com- 
munity of action and community of goal that is the point of comparison elsewhere in the RV. 
Compare, for instance, 3, 33, 2 : dcchd samitdrdm ratliy':va ydthah ' you, Vipat and Sutudri, 
go to the sea (together) like the two horses of a chariot * (comp, anyd' vdm anyd'm dpyeti subhre 
in the same verse and samandm yonim dnu samcdrayiti in the next verse) ; 2, 39, 3 : arvd'hcd 
ydtam rathy' va sakrd ‘come, O ye two mighty (Asvins) towards us (together) like the two horses 
of a chariot’ (comp. 10, 106, 1 : sadhricind' yd'tave prem ajtgah) ; and 3, 36, 6 : d'pah, samudrdm 
rathy)va jagmuh ‘ the waters went (together) to the sea like the two horses of a chariot ’ (comp. 
5, 60, 3, d'pa iua sadhrydhco dhavadhve). Compare also the epithet sahavdhah, drawing 
together, used of the horses which draw the chariot of Brhaspati in 7, 97, 0; tdm sagmd'so 
arushd'so dsvd hfhispdtim sahavd'ho vahanti \ sdhas eld ydsya ni'lavat sadhdstham ndblio nd rupdm 
arushdm vdsdndh. Prthak therefore cannot mean ‘ diversely,’ ‘ variously,’ ‘ separately,’ 
‘ in different ways,’ here ; it must have some other signification that can yield good sense 
in these passages. 

What this other signification is, can be determined by these passages themselves. As we 
have seen, prthag-gamana is a common characteristic of Agni, of Agni’s flames, of the horses 
of a chariot, and of an eager missile — that is, of a weapon that has been hurled against the foe. 
If we find out therefore from other passages of the RV. an answer to the question. ‘What 
attribute is it that is characteristic of the movement of the above-named things V We shall 
in all likelihood have found out the meaning of prthak in these passages. 

The answer to the above question is not difficult to find ; for, the only attribute that 
characterises commonly the movement of Agni, of Agni’s flames, etc., is ‘ swiftness ,’ ‘ ra- 
pidity ,’ ‘quickness ,’ ‘impetuousness ,’ etc. Compare respectively the following passages : 
(a) 3, 26, 2 ; tdm subhrdm agnim dvase havdmahe . , . dtithim raghushyddam ' we invoke 

him for protection, Agni, the bright, the swift-moving, the guest ’ ; 10, 6, 4 : devd'n dcchd 
raghupdtvd jigdti ‘he (Agni), the swift-mover, goes to the gods,’ 1, 140, 9: tuvigrebhih sdU 
vahhir ydti vi jrdyah ‘he moves swiftly with his much-devouring flames,’ ; 1, 79, 1 : dhir 
dhunir vada iva dhrdjinidn ‘(Agni) swift (like) Ahi, flying like the wind’; 4, 4, 4 : prdti spdso vi 
srja til'rnitamah ' send forth thy spies, (O Agni,) thou that art the swiftest’ ; (b) 4, 4, 2: tdva 
hhramVsa diuyd' patanti ‘ thy flames go swiftly 6, 66, 10: irsh ii>cyd va.so Juhid nd'gneh ' moving 
swiftly like the tongues (i.c., flames) of Agni ’ ; 9, 22, 2 : agner iva bliranmJ vr’thd ‘ impetuous 
like the flames of Agni’; 4, 6, 10 : tveshdsoagne aredyai edranti hjcnd'so nd duvasdnd'so drtham 
nhy bright flames, OAgni, move (swiftly) like hawks coursing to their goal’; 4, 6, 5: draranfy 
as /a vdjino nd sdkdh ‘his flames run like racing horses’; (c) 1, 148, 3: dsvdso nd rathyd 
rirdhdrLctfy ‘ coursing like the horses of a chariot; 10, 119, 3 : un md pita' ayam^aiardiham 
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dSvd ivdsdvah '(the streams of Soma) drunk (byjjie) have roused me (as quickly) as swift 
horses (draw) a chariot * [rf. [)receding verse, prd cd'td iva dodhata un aid ptd' a i/a*iisa(a) ; 
4, 1, 3 : sdkhe sdkhdyani ablnj d’ vairtsvadutn nd cahrdiu rdthyti'a rdmlujd ' carry the friend to 
us, 0 friend, with speed, as the two horses of a chariot roil the swift wheel ’ ; 2, 4, 6 : vd'r 
nd patlid* rdfhyeva svdntt ' (who, Agni,) rushed forth (as swiftly) as water on its path, as the 
tw'o horsesofa chariot ’ ; (cZ)9, 69, 6 : 'sCt rynsytra raimhjodrdriyitfidc ) (mtsard'sah prasupah 
sdkdm irate' the torpid (?), intoxicating (streams of Soma) move together, swift like the 
rays of the sun ’ ; 9, 69, 7 : slndhor iva pravane nitnni dsavo v/shacyutd mdddso gdturn dsafa 
‘ the streams of Soma, falling from (the hands of) the man proceed on their way, swift like 
the currents of a river down an incline ’ ; 9, S6, 1 : prd ta dsdvah pavatndna dJiijdvo mddd 
arsJianti raghajd' iva tmirvd ‘thy swift, thought-inspiring, intoxicating streams, 0 Pavamaua, 
rush forward of themselves like horses bora of fleet (sires and dams) ’ ; I, 5, 7 : a' tvd visantv 
dsdvak somdsa indra girvanah ‘ let the swift streams of Soma enter into you, O Indra fond of 
praise' ; 9, 22, 1 : ete sUnlsa dsdvo rdthd iva prd vujinah \ sdrgdh srshtd' ah eshat a ' these swift 
streams of Soma have moved (as swiftly) as racing chariots, (as) horses unloosed ’ ; (e) 1, 
143, 5 : ndyo vdrdya marutdm iva svaivlh seneva sr^litd' divyd^ ydthdsatiih ‘ that, like the rush 
of the Maruts, like a missile sent on its way, like the thunderbolt of heaven, can not be 
stopped' ; 6, 6, 5 ; ddha jikvd' pdpaiiti prd vr'shno goshuyudho nd' khiih srjdnd' ‘ then speeds the 
flame of the bull {sc. Agni) like the missile hurled by the fighter lor cows ' ; 1, 116, 1 :yd'v 
drbhajdya vimiddya jdyd'f/i sendjuvd nydhdtu rdthena ‘ who (tw^o) brought a wdfe to the young 
Vimada in a chariot that is as swift as a missile.' 

Prlhah therefore signifies in these verses ‘ swiftly ', ‘ rapidly ‘ quickly,' ‘ impetuously, ’ 
©tc., a meaning which suits the context. It has this meaning in the following passages : 

2, 17, 3: ddJidkrnoh prathamdm virydm imihdd 

ydd asyd'gre brdhinand sushmam alrayah \ 
ratheshthena hdryaSvena vtcyutdh 
prd jirdyah sisrate sculhrydk pr'tJiak jj 

“Then didst thou, (0 Bihaspati) perform (thy) first valiant deed when thou, Ixiore this 
(Indra), didst shatter the pow'erfiil (Vala) with thy spell. The swift (Waters) released 
by (Indra), who was in his chariot (and) who has tawny horses, rush forward together 
impetuously." 

There are some difficulties in the first half of this verse. The release of the Waters men- 
tioned in the second half- verse indicates that the valiant deed (mahad viryam) of the first 
half- verse refers to the overthrow of the demon that had imprisoned them ; compare 
2, 22, 1 : sd marruida niihl kdrma kdrtave maliam urum sainam sascad devd dcvdtn satydm 
indram satyd tnduh ; 2, 24, 14 : brilDnanas pitcr abliavad yathdvakim satyo manyur indhi kdrrnd 
karishyatdh where also the phrase 7nahi karma refers to such overthrow ; cf. also 3, 33, 7 : 
pravd'eyarn sasvadhd' vtry dm t'ldindrasya k ',rma ydddhim vivrsedt | vi vdjrena parishddo jaghd- 
nd'yann d' pjyanatn icchimiadh. I thercifijre take sushma as referring to the demon that im- 
prisoned the Waters, and air ayah in the sense of shattering, destroying — a sense which the 
word has in the preceding verse but one, visvd yid gotrd' sdJiasd part vrtd made somasya driiihu 
id' ny airayat. The mention of brahman as the instrument used for shattering shows (comp. 
2, 24, 3 ud gd' djad dhhinad brahmind valcim) that the first half-verse is addressed to Brhasiiati 
who is known as brahmanas pati or ‘ lord of spells.' It is indeed possible to interpret, as Olden- 
berg has in fact done (RV, Noten I, p. 201), the first half- verse also as being addressed 
to Indra. But this seems to mo however to be a somewhat forced interpretation, and I prefer 
to regard this verse as belonging to the typo of verses {cf. I, 62, 4) whose two halves refer to 
Indra and Brhaspati res|X3ctively, and to interpret it as I have done above. 

The word asya in tb.c second parla seems to refer to Indra and the words asga ogre to be 
equivalent to asya purah. Brhaspati is, as we know from 2, 24, 9 and the Yajus texts (TS, 
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6 , 4 , 10 ; MS. 4, 6 , 3 ; KS. 27, 8) the purohita of the gods (devdh) and therefore of their chief, 
Indra, also. Now, the chief function of the king’s purohita is, as laid down by Indian writers, 
the removal, by means of magical spells, of all evils whether caused by hum an or by extra- 
human agency. These writers therefore lay particular stress on the necessity of having as 
purohita one that is well-versed in Atharvanic spells ; see, for instance, Kautily a’s Arthasastra 
1, 8, 5 (p. 15) purohitayn uditodltakulasilam shadakjc vedc daive yiirnitte dand ayiiiydni ca ahhi- 
mnitaruj dpaddm daivayndymshhidm atharvahhir iip hjw ca p rat ikartd rani hurcita\ ^Mahabharate 
12,73, 30-31: bhlrgavdiigirasdni imlekrtavidf/ah sividaitfavit i| yajhakaryyiavidhljkas tii vidhijhah 
paushtikesJmca | ashfdda-savikalpdnd/u vldhijilah ^dtitikaryiia)idyn\\ sarvarojavihiiias ax saynijutali 
samyatendrlijah j (purohitah kdryxh) ; Yajriavalk^^asmrti 1, 313. a/; tZaa'aJ /)«//< 

Xidiloditayn | dayidaiiitydni ca kusalam atharvangirase tathd ; see also ch. II. of the Brhatsainhitd. 
An efficient purohita therefore was able to destroy all evils and enemies that threatened 
the king ; compare the following slokas-*^ : upapaniiayu uan u saptasv ayigeshu yasya yyie j 
daivtndm nfidnmhind/ii ca pratikartd tvayn dpaJdm j| 6o j| tara niauirakrto yyiantrair dnrdt pra^a- 
ynildrihhlh | pralyddi-^yafita iva me drshtalaksh jpibhidafi mrdh addressed by king Dilipa to his 
purohita Vasishtha in the Raghuvamsa (I. 60, 01). In the light of these passages we can now 
understand better the role playjd by Brhaspati in the incidents referred to by the RV. The 
chant or shout (arka, hrahtyiati, raca, viraoa, krayula, staaita, etc.) with wdnch he destroyed the 
demon and set free the cows and waters (see Bergaign.* I, 302; Boyer, J.A., 1906, I, p. 
401ff.) ivpresents the magical spell or luadlra which he, as purohita, nsed in favour of his 
patron Indra against his foes. His comparison too, with a ' lion roaring in his den ’ in 10, 67, 9 
(diiixhdm iva 7 id'nadatam sadlidsthe) is one that is pregnant with meaning. The lion, it is 
believed, kills other animals by its mere roar ; compare the Jataka stories Nos. 152 and 241 -“t 
and the following sentences in Muller’s translation of the first six stories of the P isdcapraka- 
ranam which is without doubt derived from an Indian original (Z.D.M.G., 48, pp. 198 ff. ) : 
(Pages 205, 206) “ Jener Loweii-Konig besass ungeheure Starke. Er pfiegtt‘ in den Wald zu 
gehen and die Thiere durch sein Gebrlill zu tbdten'k 

(Page 206) Denn jener Lowen-Konig pfiegt, wenn er sein Gebriill ausgestossen hat, 
und irgend ein Thier gestorben ist ; ” 

(Page 216) ‘‘Da ward der Lowen-Konig, der Gross vater jener Prinzessin, zornig. Er stiess 
ein Gebrull aus, da starben Sangvdthan [a jackal-king] und sein gesammtes Gefolge”; 
and as a purohita performs his myitika, pxushtika ixwX dbhicdrika ceremonit's in his ydga.^dld, 
and as the yniiitras used therein kill the enemies even though they be afar, tln^ comparison of 
these mantras with the roar of a lion, and of the purohita Brhaspati with a lion roaring in 
his den is singularly felicitous. Another figuit' of speec h compares these rites and 
ceremonies which he performs to a ratha or war-chariot, in 2, 23,3, which represents Brhaspati 
as mounted on the chariot of rite (rtasya rathaui) which destroys enemies, slays demons, 
shatters the stony enclosure imprisoning the cows and wins the light. 

Sayana, who as usual takes to mean ‘ in dificn'iit ways ’, has ingeniously attempt- 

ed to explain away the consequent contradic tion hen^ betwetm sadhryak and prthcik by saying 
that the ‘going in different waj^s ’ was caused by fear — vkyutdli srasthdyidc cjjch'itdh sanfah 

22 It is likewise useful to compare the preceding sloka aht) : 

athdihnrvanidhes tasga vijltdripurah pii rah | 
arthj/nrn arthapatir vdcayn ddaite viidatdhj. varah || .>9|| 

Note also the close agreement in word as well as in meaning ot these verses wnh the passage from 
Kaufilya given above. 

23 Slho .... tikkhrittum slhayvldam mil, Pathaidya sa'tdhifi} (jkd'''a'V rkaronwida^i ahod. Siga- 
lassa pJtalikaguhdyci ni pa finals 'eva bhUafasitassa hadaya^ti phali. So tatth'em jivitakktiayahi pd puni (^p . S) . 

24 Stho .... tikkhattuhi app^tivattiyam .sikanddam nail .... te pi hatthi sihatiddam sufni 
maranabbaycUajjitd atinayyiannarn ovijjhitrd ta*fh' out jlvKakthayatn pdpfn}iHUs^u. Thajytvd slhe sesajd 

migasilkarddnyo sasfibildlapariifosiuiu tabte catappada tatth \ lci juitaLitaijanj pjpunan'^fi .... Dvd(ia^ai,o~ 

jQniko Ttiayh'iarddi ahoai (p. 245;, 
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sddhrycLh sadJiTiciudlp pciTCispdi'CisQincjcitcih pTthctk bhityd viyuktdh sdiiicih ptdsisTdic pTdhdY^ 
shena dMvanti. It is however the nature of Waters to flow together ; compare 4, 47, 2 : 
yiivd u, hi yrintV iidai'o ninindni (V po nd sadhnjdk / and 5, 60, 3 : d pd ivd sadliryd^c^ 
dhavddhve ; Waters (or Rivers) released by Indra are in many places said to have 

moved swiftlv forward ; c/. 1, 3i\ 2 : rd-^rd' iat ciJirndvah sydndamdnd dhjdh sdmudram dva 
jajmurd'pah ' running, like lowing cows (to their calves), the waters went straight to the sea 
1, 130, 5 : tvdm vr’thd na/lyh indra ^a'rlaoecchd saniudrdm a^t jo rdthdn iva vdjaydto rdthdn ira 
' thou hast released the rivers, 0 Indra, to run to the sea impetuously lila^ chariots, like racing 
chariots’ ; 2, 15, 3 ivtjrena khVny ahman nadVivm vr’thdsrjaf pathlbhir dirghaydthalh ‘with the 
Vajra he bored openings for the rivers and let them loose (to flow) in long-extended paths : 
4. 17,3: vddhtd vflrdtn vdjrena tfVMidasdmh -Sarann d'po jdmsd haidvrshnih " exulting he killed 
Vrtra, with the Vajra : the waters, whose lord was killed, rushed forth swiftly ’ ; and specially, 
10,111, 9-10 : sridJi -s'lndhuhr dhind jagrasad'n d'd id eJd'h prd vivijrejarend \ mumiikshamdnd 
utdyd' mumucre' dh^d eUV ni raniante nltiktdh | sadhrVcih sindhu^n r ivdydn thou didst 
deliv^er the Rivers swallowed by the dragon and these sped forth swiftly — those desiring to 
be free as well as those that were freed ; the swift ones do not stop ; like loving (wives) they 
went to the sea together Tt should be noted that both the ideas of ‘ going together and 
‘ going swiftly ’ are given expres^5ion to in this last -quoted passage. 

8, 100, 7 : prd nu/idm dhdvaid pfihah nehd yd vo dvdrar'lt \ 
fii Mi/i vrtrd^ya nidrmanl rdjrnm in’dro apipatat || 

“ Run forth m)W swiftly ; he is not now who had d(dained you. Indra has hit Vrtra in his 
vital parts with the* Vajra/' Thi-; is, as is evident, an address to the Waters. 

3, 56, 4 : abhVka dvljn pndavVr abodhy 
ddityd' ndm akve cd'rii nd'ma | 
d'pa,^ cld asmd aratuanfa devi'h 
pr'fhag vrdjnntili jmri shim avrnjan [| 

The meaning of this verse is not quite clear ; I translate tentatively : ‘‘ Their leader became 
known in the fight ; I have invoked the sweet name of the Adit y as. Even the immortal 
Waters stopped for him ; moving swiftly, they left (him).” With regard to the third pdda, 
compare 2, 30, 1: indrdydhighne nd ramanta d'pah. The fourth 7 ?dr/a seems to refer to the same 
situation as 7, 21, 3 : tndm indra .^rdvtfanV apdh kcih par ishthitd dhind dnra ptirvi'h [ tvdd vdvdkre 
ratJiyd nd dhend rejante vidvd krfrimdnibliishd' 4, 22^ (S : ddhdha todd rrshamunobhiydnd^h 
prd St ndha vo jd va sd cakra ma n la . 

2, 24, 14 \ brahmaruis pater abhavad yathdvam,ii 

sat yd manyitr ntdlii hxrnid kari^hyatdh | 
yd qd' lid njaf sd dive vl cdbkajan 
inahVva rifih ddvasdsarat pfthak || 

The powerful spjll of Brahmana'<})iti who was engaged in a great work had its own way 
(i.^., acted as d'vsired) ; (he) who dn)V(j forth the cows gave it to heaven ; (th(^ herd of cows) 
like a great curr<^nt went forward impetuously with strong force.” ‘ The great work ’ refers, 
as I have said above, to the overthrowing of the demon that has imprisoned the waters and 
cows. The iva in the fourth pdda, thougli apparently an iipamd-vdcaka, seems really to be 
used in the sense of ca, that is, as a sa/tiiic'i'iya- v iraka with the force of ' and ’ ; for Brhaspati 
s ‘tsfree, not only cows, but the waters also. Compare 2, 23, 18 : tdva sriye vy cljihitu pdrvato 
qdvdm golrdm dd asrjoydd angirah 1 indrena yiijd' tdmasn pdrv'rtam br’haspate nir npd'maiibjo 
arnavdm ; see also 6, 73, 3 ; 2, 24, 73-4. 

9, 86, 2 : prd te rnddd^o madirrVsa dsdvo' 

’srkshata rdthydso ydthd pfihak | 
dhenur nd vif^dm pdyasdbhi vajrinam 
indran Indaoo mddhanixnia unndyah'\ 
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' The swift, gladdening streams (O Soma), ran forth impetuously like the horses of a chariot. 
The sweet -bearing streams (have run) towards Indra, the Vajra-bearer, as a cow with milk 
runs to its calf.^’ 

10, 44, 6 \ pr'thah pray an prathamd' devdhutayo 
'Icrnvafa sravasyffni dw^htdrd \ 
nd ye sekur yajniydm nd'vani druham 
tr mail'd te ny a^'isanta kepayah jj 

This verse is somewhat obscure. I translate, following Yaska (Ntrukfa, 5, 25, 1) : The 
first invokers of the gods sped forth swiftly and performed famous (deeds) difficult to 
surpass ; the wicked people who were unabb to got upon the ship of sacrifice, stayed here 
only.’’ 

10, 91, 7 : vd'topadhuta ishifo vdidn dnu 

trshu ydd dnnd vevishad vitUhthase j 
d' le yatante rathyd ydthd prthak 
sdrdhdrhsy agne ajdrdni dhdkshatak li 

“ When thou, O Agai, being fanned by the wind, extendest thyself rapidly, following thy 
desires, and reachest forth eagerly after food, the unaging flames of thee, that art burning, 
move forward swiftly like the horses of a chariot.” 

10, 142, 4 : ydd udvdto nivdfo yd' si fmpsat 

pr'tkag eshi pragardhimva serul \ 
yadd' te vato amt vd'ti socir 
vdpteva smdsrit vapasi prd bhii'ma |1 

When thou goest, devouring, over ups and downs, thou mo vest as swiftly as an eager mis- 
sile. When the wind is blowing behind thy flame, thou shavest the earth as a barber the 
moustache.” By an ‘ eager missile ’ is to be understood a weapon that has been hurled against 
the enemy. Weapons are frequently described in Indian literature as drinking the blood or 
life-breath of the enemy ; see, for instance, the Mahabh^ratn (Kiimbhakonamed.) ; 7, 27, 27 , 
paitribJiih prdnibhojanaih \ iidncirupais taddmitrdn kniddhe nighnati Phalgune : 7, 91, 23 : 
dvishaidm asiibhojhid .... ndrdcena ; 7, 117, 10 : sard riidhirabhojaridk ; 7, 117, 27 : te 
{sardJi) .... papuh scmitam dhave : 7, 134, 26 : apiban sutaputrasya sonitam rakiabhojandh 
(sc. ndrdcdh). A greedy weapon therefore means a weapon that is eager to drink the blood 
or the life-breath of the enemy. 

10 , 101, 4 : si'rd yunjanti kavdyo 

yitgd' vi tanvate pr'thak \ 
dhVrd dcvhliu sumnayd' i| 

“The wise put the plough'9 together ; the el-ver, (U-;iriug the graee of the gods, quickly make 
ready the yokes.” 

A V . 11, 5 , 1 ^ • agnail s it' rye ca ndrd rudUi r / s va a 

brahmaedry dp'^d sam'-dham d' dad hat i | 

id' sdm a rd ' m i pr’ ihag ahh re ca ra n f i 
tasd m d 'j yo m p u r us ho va i > h d m d 'pa h \ 1 

“In the fire, in the sun, in the numn, in :Matarisvan, in the waters, the Vedie student puts 
fuel. Tlieir gleams go quickly to the cloud ; their sa(Tifi(‘ial butter is man, rain, waters.” 
(bmpare Manusmrti III, 76: agimn prdstdhntlh sainyftfj ddifyain npaiiddhalc ; ^^diiydj jdyafe 

rrs/dir rrdder anmm fntah prajdh, 

AV. 7. 45 2 : agner ivdsya ddliafo ddvnsya ddliaiah pr'llnv: | 
ftd'm etdsyershyd' m lahingnUn Iva <amaya j 

“ Extinguish, as (one does) fire with water, this man’s jealousy wffiich is burning impetuously 
(f.e., fiercely) like fire, like forest-fire.” 
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AV^ 4, 15, 2 : sdm ikshayantu tavishd'h svdd'navo 
'pd'm rdsd dshadkibhih sacantdm j 
varshdsya sdrcjd mahayantu bhu'wdm 

jdyarddm dsJiadhayo vlsvdrvpdh !1 

“ Let the strong liberal ones (9C. the Maruts) cause to behold together ; let the juices of the 
waters attach themselves to the herbs ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of 
all forms be born quickly.’’ 

AV. 4, 15, 3 : sdm ikshayasca gd'yalo nubhdmsy 

apd'm vpgdsah jyf tliarj n*d vigayddm \ 
rarslvUya sdrgd mahayantu bhu'mwi 
pfthag jdyantdm osliadhayo vih'drupdJi [j 

‘‘ Do thou make the singers behold the clouds together ; let the swift streams of water rush 
out rapidly ; let downpours of rain glorify the earth ; let herbs of all forms be born quicklv,” 

Whitney in his Translation (p. 172) renders priJiak in these passages as ‘ here and there 
and gives a note, after verse 4, that ‘‘prthak, lit. ' severally, separatel37’ is used in these verses 
rather in the sense of 'all about, everywhere ’ It seems to me that it is preferable to 
accept here (for verses 2 and 3) the meaning, ‘ quickly, rapidly ’ established for prihak above, 
and that this makes it unnecessary to suggest a third meaning, ' all about, everywhere for it. 
With regard to verse 4, the meaning ndnd , ‘severally’, may be considered to suit well 
here and also in A V. 3, 19, 6 and 5, 20, 7, where too the words prthak and ghosha (in 5, 20, 7 
its s^mon^m dhvanayah) occur. A better sense, however, is 3'iclded b}^ these passages if we 
interpret jirthak here as ‘ strong a meaning which is a development from that of ‘ rapid, 
quick, impetuous see VcdhScJir ^fndkn I, p. 47 and 97 for numerous examples of such deve- 
lopment. I would therefore translate these verses as follows ; 

AV. 4, 15, 4 : gaud's tvdpa gdyantii md'rutdJi parjanya ghoshinah pr’thak \ 
sdrgd varsh/hya rdr-^hato vdr^hantu prthivim dnu |! 

Let the troops of Maruts that shout strongly sing to thee, O Parjanya ; let gushes of raining 
rain rain along the earth.*’ Shouting strongly is a characteristic of the Maruts that is frequently 
mentioned in the R\ .; t ompare for instance 1, 64, 8 : siuihd' iva adnadaii prdeetasah ; 1, 85, 2 : 
dreanio arkdm jandyanta indrlydtn ddhi ^riyo dadhire pfsnimdiarah; 5,54, 12: Ivdranti 
ghosham vitalam lidydvah ; compare also 1, 169, 7 ; 3, 26, 5 and Bcrgaignc II, 373. 

AV. 3, 19, 6 : dd dhdrshantdm mafjharan vajindny 
nd lird'ndtfi jdyaidm fUu ghdshah | 
pr' thug gJirjshd id aid ya h krtumd n fa dd i ra id m [ 
dovd' indrajyrshthd mardfo yantu srnayd |t 

Let their eiiergie'.s b(' excited. O bounteous one ; lot the shout of the conquering heroes 
arise ; let strong sh(;uts and clear jubilant erics go up ; let the divine Maruts with Indra as 
chief go with the army.’ lo pHhag qhoshnh in this verse corresponds dijumdn ghoshah in 
10, 84, 4 : dyumdntani ghfhhaui cijayuya kryimahc. 

AV. 5, 20, 7 .* antareme ndbhast gliosho a^tu 

pr'thak fcdhvdnayo yantu sVbham | 
abhi kranda standyofplpdnnh 
slokakr n mitratu rydya scardhV || 

“ Let there be noise between these two firmaments ; let thy sounds go swift and strong ; 
roar (at them), thunder, truculent, resounding unto the victory of our friends, a good parti- 
zan.” The last half-ver.se is unintelligible to me and I have therefore rcpeatc-d here the 
translation of Whitne3\ 

Prihak has the sease of ndnd in the other passages where it occurs namely in 1 131 
2 ; 1, 157, 1 ; 8, 43, 18 and 8, 43, 29. 
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1, 131, 2 : vUveshn hi tvd sdmneshu tunjdte 

samdndm ekam vfshajnanyavah jyr'thcik 
svdh sdnishyavah pr'thcik [ 
tdm tvd nd'varn na' parshd'^im 
sushdsya dkuri dhtmahi | 
indram nd yajhais citdyanta dydvah 
stomebhir iadram dydvah !| 

“ (They) call urgently to thee in all Soma-libations — thee that art one and common, the 
people with excellent hymns (of praise), desiring to attain light, (call upon) separately. We 
people, glorifying Indra with praises as with sacrifices, place at the head of the strong 
(hymn), thee that, like a ship, carriest us across.’’ 

1, 157, 1 : dhodhy chgnir jmd ud eti svJryo 

vy iishd's carvdrd! rmhy di^vo arcishd | 
d'yukshdtdm asvind yd'tave rdtham 
prd'sdvfd devdh savitd' jdgat pfihalc || 

‘‘ Agni has awaked ; the sun rises from the earth ; the bright dawn has opened heaven and 
earth with her light ; the (two) Asvins have yoked their chariot for going ; the divine 
Savitr has impelled the world individually (to action).” 

8, 43, 1 8 : txihhyam id! ahgirastama visvdh sukshitd yah pfthak ( 
dgne kd'mdya yemire |! 

Thee, 0 bast of Aiigirases, have all those people with good dwelling-houses, attached to- 
themselves, separately*, in order to obtain their desires, 0 Agni.” 

8, 43, 29 : tubhyam ghH ic jdnd ime visvdh sttkshitdyaJi prHhak \ 
dhdsim hinvanty dttave || 

'' All these i)eople with good dwelling-houses (0 Agni) have separately impelled thee to eat 
the food.” The words visvdh sukshitayah in these two verses though literally meaning ‘all 
(people) that have good dwelling-houses’ seem to be used in the sense of ‘ all (people) 
possessed of houses; i.e. householders’; visvdh sukshUayah thus: visve grhapatayali, 
visveshu grheshu narafiy grhe-grhe narah, Compar{‘ 5, 14, 4 ; 10, 91, 2 ; 1, 128, 4 ; 4, 7, 3 ; etc. 

Thus the meaning oiprtkak is 1. (a) quick, rapid, impetuous ; (6) strong ; and 2. sepa- 
rately, differently, diversely, variously. 

Likewise, the root prath, from which the word prthak is without doubt derived, and its 
derivative prthu seem also to signify ‘ to rush, to move quickly or swiftly ’ and * swift ’ respect- 
ively. Regarding the latter word, namely prthuy it is the first member of the compound 
prthuprajaa which is given in the Mahdvyidpatti (Mironow’s ed. ; 48) as a synonym of 
dsuptajnay javamprajha, tikshiaprajila, gambhiraprajmy etc. This seems to indicate that 
prthu in prtkuprajiia means dsu ov javana, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Papers ov Thomas Bowrey, 1669-1713, edited i 
by Lieut. -Col. Sir R. C. Temple, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., I 
Hakluyt Society (2n(i Series, No. LVII). 1927. 

If the least doubt were left in any sceptical mind 
as to the correctness of the identification of T.B.”, 
the writer of the M8. published by the Hakluyt 
Society in I90u under the title A Gcographival Avi^ount 
oj Counlrips ronyid the Bay of Bengal. 1609 to 
1679, this is wholly dispelled by the discovery in 
1913 of Bowrey’s pa])era in the Manor House, 
Cieeve Prior, Worcestershire. The romant'u* story’ 
of this find is delightfully told in Sir Kichard 
Temple’s donoral Introiluot ion to tills latest volume ' 


of the valuable Hakluyt Series, The papers now 
edited deal chiefly with Bowrey *s movements and 
life after his return from the East in 1689 ; but the 
story of the Mary Galley, of which Bowrey was the 
principal proprietor, and its voyage under Captain 
Joseph Tolson to Bencoolen, Batavia, Balasore and 
Calcutta are of much interest to all students of early 
navigation in Indian waters. The editor has been 
ably assisted in the matter of technical nautical 
details by Mr. G. S, Laird Clowes of the Science 
Museum, S. Kensingtem. The illustrations are excel- 
lently produced, and the notes are characteristically 
full and accurate. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

(Bangalore), vol. XVII, No. 3, January, 1027. 

This issue contains an interesting and suggest iv'e 
article from the talented pen of Mr. O. C. Gangoly 
on The Cult of Agastya in Southern India and in 
Indonesia. We are conducted from place to place in 
South India and across the sea to S' am, Cambodia 
and the islands of he Malay Archipelago as far east 
as Bali, showing hiw deep had been the veneration 
felt for, and how wide- flung the influence cast by, 
this famous pitcher -born ” muni. We are told that 
Agastya is still popularly known in Java as “ Siva- 
guru ” the preceptor of Siva, or Bhattaraka- 
guru the revered preceptor, and that his name is 
“ used to this day in all oath formulas, in Java and 
Bali.” Mr. Gangoly considers he has proved that 
the worship of Agastya was an established cult in ; 
Java long before the seventh centui-y, and that it j 
must have come from South India. It would have en- ! 
hanced the interest of the story had it been possible j 
to cite evidence of the cult from Sumatra, which, as 
the ‘‘first Java ”, was in all probability aflected at 
an earlier date than the islands further east. Such , 
evidence might, moreover, afford some clue as to | 
the origins of the kingdoms of Srivijaya and Malayu | 
in that island, our knowledge of which has been so ! 
amplified by the researches of Monsieur G. I'errand. 
The uniformity of tj-pe and detail between the 
images of Agastya at A’edaranyam and Chidamba- 
ram and those of Siva -guru found at different sites 
in Java is very striking, thus tending to corroborate 
the vdew taken by Mr. Gangoly. At the same time : 
it may be noted perhaps that these images bear a ; 
curious resemblance in some respects to the sculp- 
tured figures of rather unusual type found at Garhwa 
in the Allahabad district and at Pampapura near 
Mirzapur, which S herring {Tribes and Castes, I, 
357f.; JRAS., 1871, p. 376 f.) described as ‘‘ bearded 

Bhar figures.” C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Pavanadutajvi of Dhoyi, published by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya Pari^ad, (Vlcutta. 

This is a Sanskrit poem on the model of the well- 
known work of Kajidasii, the M eghaduta. The exist- 
ence of a manuscript of this work was brought to no- 
tice by that veteran n unusfTipt collector, Mahurna- 
hopadhjaya Harapn^-s^id hastri. It was published 
first of all in the pr, ceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1905 from a single manuscript. The new 
edition is based upon three manuscripts, the earliest 
of them being datable in the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, and the other two belonging rather to 
the middle of the nine^^eerif h. The previous editions 
are also made use of for the purpose. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the edition still leaves much to be de- 
sired, it is a great improvement upon its predecessor. 

This is a work referable to the court of the last 
great Sena ruler of Bengal, Lakshmauasena. All that 
we can say about the precise date of the work, accord- 
ing to the learned editor, is that the poet belonged to 
the twelfth century, and the work was composed 
before a.d. 1205, when it got to e quoted by others. 


In regard to the m/itter of the work, it is more 
or less con^'entional in character, and even the 
geographical information that it contains does not 
compare very favourably with that of the M^ghaduta 
itself. The work has, liowever, its worth, at least for 
the sake of comparison, and careful study of it will 
enable industrious students to pick out details of 
value. The editing and publishing of the poem are 
both creditable, and we congratulate Mr. Chakra varti 
on the result of his labours. S. K. Aiyangar. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 

46, No. 3, September, 1926. 

In Some Misunderstandings about hidia, being the 
Presidential Address delivered before the Society 
at Philadelphia in April, 1926, Mr. W. E. Clark 
draws attention to the exaggerated emphasis so often 
placed upon the spiritual and religious elements in 
Indian life, and makes a strong appeal, supported by 
sound argument, for the devotion of more attention 
to the huge mass of literature that has come down 
to us on subjects of ‘‘ a practical and worldly nature” 
— to the “ neglected subject of Indian realien.” He 
adverts to the special importance of the inscriptions, 
and pleads for an adequately edited compilation of 
such as have been found to date, in a form that will 
enable them to be readily used by research workers. 
He also urges the need for fuller study of the part 
played by guild organizations and of the references to 
sea -voyages, as we now know’, largely from the re- 
searches of French and Dutcli scholars, that the 
Indians wmre ‘“one of the greatest navigating 
and colonizing peoples of antiquity.” This sug- 
gestive address is commended to the notice of that 
rapidly increasing body of Indian scholars interested 
in the past liistory of their land, to whom perhaps 
further acknowledgment is due. It may be added 
that the extensive Jaina literature, hitherto so in- 
adequately studied by Western workers, is likely to 
prove a most prolific- and valuable mine of informa- 
tion, that merits systematic working. 

In The Original Rdnidyana Mr. E. Washburn Hop- 
kins compares several ])assages in the North-Western 
Recension text with the Bombay and Bengal ver- 
sions, with .special referonre to tlie (jnestion whether 
I here ever w'as an Adi -Rthnuyana. He comes to the 
conclusion that it is vain to hope to reconstruct any 
Adi-Rdnuhfana by w’orking bark from the textual 
\ariations in the lecensions available to us. If it 
had been a case of manus^-npt copy-makers such a 
condition as now e xists wfinld have been almost im- 
possible. He tliinks, therefore, wdth Jacobi, that 
the text must have been handed down by word of 
mouth, and that the bards who transmitted it were 
responsible for the variations. “At some vague 
period,” lie adds. “ these oral versions w'ere reduced 
to writing according to the local authorities and the 
written texts still hold the divagations of various 
ancient bards.” His long critical study of the epics 
invests Mr. Hopkins’ views with exceptional value 
and interest for all stndent.s of the Rdmdyana. 

0. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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The Jain a Gazette ; the monthly organ of the 

All-India Jain. Association, vol. XXI, Xo. 

June, 1925. Jaina Gazette Office, George Tovn, 

iladras. 

This issue of the Jaina monthly organ contains 
an interesting article on the Vratyas, by Professor 
Q. Chakra varti of the Presidency College, Madras, 
which was one of the papers read at the Third 
All-India Oriental Conference in December, 1924. 
The author commences by a rapid survey of existing 
information and theories about the Vratyas, and 
suggests that an explanation consonant with all 
the available facts is forthcoming, provided tha^ 
we discard the prevalent but inaccurate belief 
that Jainism originated with Mahavira about tlie 
year 527 b, c. It may be admitted tha t Parsvanatha , 
the twenty-thirdTirthankara, w as ahistoriccl figure, 
and this admission implies that Jainism in some 
form or another must have been in existence in 
the eighth century b.c. Professor Chakravarti 
discusses the historicity of the earlier Tirthankaras, 
the influence of the famous Ikshvaku clan of the 
Kshatriyas on early Aryan culture, and the character 
and t-enets of the Yatis, who are mentioned in Vod ic 
literature. Thence he deduces the view that eorly 
in the Vedic period an influential school had arisen 
which deprecated the sacrificial cult of the Vedas 
and eventually preached the doctrine of 
thereby incurring the hatred and contempt of the 
Indra-worshipping Vedic Aryans. In other words 
the Vratyas signified to non- Jaina writers ‘the 
observers of the Frafo,” in contradistinction to 
the performers of sacrifices, and these Vratyas 
preached the ahim^a vratOy enjoined by Vrlshabha. 
revived by Parsvanath, and adopted by Mali iviia. 
This theory differs somewhat from that suggested 
by Professor Samaddar in his recent publication, 
The Glories of Ma^jadha. He holds that the Vratyas 
were merely Aryans, who had advanced beyond 
the territorial limits of the main body of Vedic 
Aryans in the Panjab, and, as pioneers of liberal 
tendencies, had formed an advance settlement in 
Magadha, where their ancient Brahmanic rites 
end ideas underwent modification. Prot<ssor 
Chakravarti, on his side, holds that the tt rm 
Vratya “ was applied to the religious pro test ants 
among the Aryans who wTro opposed to the ritual l^ln 
of the cult of Indra, and was extended to tlu^ 
lower orders among the [followers of the] new faith. 
The carecT of designation is thus the reverse of 
w hat was suggested by Rama Krishna Bhaga\at, 
according to whom it first implied a barbaious 
non -Aryan tribe and later on came to be applurl 
to some Aryans. Knowing the aristocratic racial 
pride of the Aryans, w e can never for a moment 
believe that they allowed themselves to be designated 
by such a term with its implication of l)ai bority 
an4 mUchha life.” 

Professor Chakravarti proffers his theory with 
4kll modesty. He does not regujrd it as the only 


possible solution oi the pioLlem, but u.ik iy offeis 
it as a working hj’pothesis, which appears to fit 
in with existing facts and e\idence. It is on that 
account the more worthy of study ; and while 
any final decision of the matter is at present 
impossible, it is clear that an acoejDtance by scholars 
( 1 the view that Jainism was already in existence 
as a religious and C'thical doctrine about the date 
' f the Brohtnunas wmuld go far towards establishing 
the plausibility of Profosor Chakra\arti*s theory. 
The article is suggesti\t and well-written. 

S. M. Ed warded. 

Tattvasangraha, two volumes, Gaekw'ad's Oriental 

Series, Xos. XXX and XXXI. 

The Gaikw'ad's Oi-iental Series, published under 
the authority of the government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Baroda, is one of the most useful and 
interesting of the series of Sanskrit publications 
which are at present being issued in India. The others 
that challenge a ready comparison are the series of 
publications that used to be is.sued regularly by the 
(Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, for 
which the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganapati 
Sastri was mainly responsible. These publications 
by the most forward Indian States have had to 
dioulder the responsibility wdiich the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal liad assumed and discharged with so 
much distinction in the BiblluOicca Indicu Series. 
The Gaikw'ad's Senes is characterised by the 
comparatively rare character of the w'Oiks aelecied 
for publication and the combined learning, eastern 
and western, with w'hich the works are usually 
edited. In this respi^t they challenge a ready 
comparison, perhaps to its own adv.intage, with 
publications of the Bhandai’kar Oriental Kesearch 
Institute. 

The w'ork under re\ iew is of a class w'ith the 
Sari'adarsann Sangraha of Madhavacharya. The 
work, a comparatively brief one with the commen- 
tary which is voluminous, constitutes something 
like a cyclopaedia of Indian logic for the eighth 
century after Christ. It is the w'Ork of an author 
b\’ name Saiitarakshita, w‘ho lived early in the eighth 
century in India and pa-«'sed on in the forties of that 
century to Til>et, whcr(‘ he established a school of 
Buddhism. It is a work which may, more or less, be 
described as belonging to Mahay anism and t rcating of 
logic in particular. He ha<, therefore, to controvert 
all tho systems of logic t hen known, and establish, 
on the basis of that comparatiNc study. tl\e superior 
excellence of Mahayana lomc a<M eptod as such. He 
has to pas< under review a pietty large number of 
works and critieiM^ them Of ihe^e there are as many 
as sixty to seventy authois under reference. The 
work is commented on by his own ilisiaplo Kamala- 
Gila, and tlio commentary is known as the Vohjihn. 
The commentator adds i«> the \alue of the publi- 
cation by making clear the references which are 
made only allusi\ely by S.unaraksbita. Between 
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the author and his disciple therefore we get, as it 
wore, a conspectus of the learning of logic , and the 
stage that learning had reached in the eighth 
ceiiturj’ A.D., the period when Buddhism remained 
still so far in good repute that the rising dynasty 
of Tibet adopted tlie religion and introduced it in 
the ‘land of snow \ 

The work is edited with a very considerable 
amount of creditable care and learning by Pandit 
Em bar Krishnamacharya and Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya. The latter provides an illuminat- 
ing English introduction which puts into requisition 
all that is known of Indian logic and Indian logicians, 
and the introduction covers as many as a hundred 
and fifty pages, while the Sanskrit Prastdvana of 
seventy pages exiiibits great learning and contains 
in it, as part of it, a versified summary of all the 
systems brought under advertence in the Tattva^an- 
qraha. The work is of such great value for tliis de- 
partment of learning, and even for the general 
history of Indian culture, that we congratulate the 
editors and the Government of His Highness the 
Gaikw^ad on the publication. S. K. Aiyangar. 


Journal op Oriental Research, Madras, vol. I* 

part I, January 1927. 

Another quarterly scientific Journal has been start- 
ed in Madras, showing how far the interest in research 
has progressed in India among the natives of that land. 
It was only the other day that we noticed a 
J oumal in Rajahmundry, and we welcome every such 
new comer into the antiquarian and archaeological 
field, provided its work is as good and sound as that of 
the two new Journals. It is by local effort on the spot 
that the study of the history, literature and philo- 
sophy of the country can be really forwarded. Ge- 
neral enquiry, like that of the Asiatic Societies is 
of course necessary in order to keep us in touch with 
the progress of learning as a whole, but it is the 
local associations that can bring the details to light. 

A considerable difference is observable in the two 
first numbers of the new magazines. The Rajah- 
mundry papers were chiefly historical ; the Madras 
papers are chiefly on literature and philosophy. No 
doubt as time goes on both will exhibit researches in 
all directions, and let us hope that the excellence of 
the first issues will bo maintained. R. C. Temple, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


COLOURS OF THE GODS. 

A correspondent writes to me : talking of popu- 
lar Indian beliefs as to Christianity, when I was 
in Bihar the peasants w ere firmly convinced that 
the Christian Clod was sky-blue in colour. This, 
of course, w'as quite proper, as their own Krishna 
was dark- blue. The belief w'as founded on a very 
old version of the Lord’s Prayer which commenced 
‘He Asmani Bap.’ " R. C. Temple. 

MUSSULMEN. 

The use by Europeans of the incorrect term Mus- 
sulinen for Musalmmis has already been noted, in 
this Journal, and here is another instance from 
an unsuspected source. 

1866. About th(i middle of the twelfth century, 
a rumour circulated through Europe that there 
reigned in Asia, a powerful Christian Emperor, 
Presbyter Johannes. In a bloody fight he had 
broken the power of the Mussulmen. — S. Baring- 
Gould, Cwno?<.v M^jihs of the Middle Ages, p. 29, 

R. C. Temple, 

A NOTE OX PIRACY IN EASTERN WATERS. 

There are several omissions in Mr. Charles Hill's 
valuable notes on the above subject. One of the 
moat entertaining of the early pirates was Captain 
Mucknell. Ho had been fined for calling the 
Puritans “Red-headed devils.” This incensed him, 
and fuel w'as added to the flame, when he was 
ordered to give a state-room on his vessel, the John^ 
to the Portuguese' Governor of Mozambique, and his 
duflky family. “They would all be poisoned,’’ 
ho said, “if these Vfiacks stayed long aboard.” 
Two of the Conjpany's ofiicers who were on board 
threatened to report him, whereupon Mucknell 
got them to go ashore for a picnic at Johanna, 


and then marooned them. He disposed of other 
opponents by cropping their ears or landing them 
at St. Helena. When in his cups, we are told, he 
would say “ I am a Prince at Sea. I am the 
proudest man on Earth. I am a Cockny, that’s 
my glory I ” He spent most of his time hovering 
round the Canary Isles, where he plundered the 
Company's shipping. The Parliament’s ships once 
hunted him on to the rocks off the Scilly Islands, but 
he escaped, and a gold chain was offered for his cap- 
ture. However, there is no record that he was ever 
brought to book. {English Factories, 1 642-6, p. 262.) 

Another famous corsair was Hugo Lambert, a 
Dutchman who sailed under French colours, and 
got the Fi'ench factory into very bad odour by 
plundering a treasure-ship belonging to the Queen 
of Bijapur. Her Majesty was taking a vast store of 
jewels, silks, and carpets, with her on the Mecca pilgri- 
mage, to distribute as gifts, when Hugo intercepted 
the ship. The famous father Ambrose, the Capu- 
chin, whose word was law at Surat, iiad to intervene- 
on behalf of his compatriots. (Th^venot's Voyages 
des Indes Orientates, ed. 1727. vol. V, chap. XI.) 

Several pirates are mentioned in Ovington. On 
p. 438 ho narrates the adventures of one Captain 
Say, who was captured by the notorious Sanga- 
nians. On [)age 468, ho mentions a certain 

Captain A -S, who committed piracies in the 

vicinity of Mocha. I have never been able to 

identify Captain A S, or to find out anything 

furtlier about Captain Say. As I am engaged in 
editing Ovington, I should be grateful to any reader 
who could kindly assist me, or tell me if he has 
found any contemporary references to them in 
the Company's Records or other literature. 

H. G. Rawlinsoh. 
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Monce 

P.E.W, 1.38 

Mathews, Capf . I* 

r E.W, 142 

Moryiiyig Star 

. . P.E.W. 1.60, 144 

Maxwell, (’apt. M 

IMhW, 100 

Monti yygton 

P.E.W. 188 

Mag 

r.K.W. 170 

i Mon- ice, ('.ipt W 

. .P E AV. 123, 128 

Ma;^a 

. . SO 

I MoiTis, J. 

6—8 

Mayes. Capt . W. .. 

C.E.W. 127 

i Monis, H. . . 

8 

Mayilai. See Mykapore. 


, Morrison, ('apt. 

P.E.W. 188 

Mayild ryu (moaning of) 

.. 107, 108 

Morse, JI. B. 


Mayuravalli fcofldr^^) 

. . lOS 

! The Chronl<Jcs <f The EaA India f'oynpayry 

Mazd.u 

166u., 170, ISO 

1 Tradimf to Ghitia 

. . , . 175, 176 
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Morvi inscription . . 
Moblein epigrdpli\'. i 

Mocscltdiulj 

Mocul and Its Jl'm/iti 
(book'iiotico) 

Motupalli inscription 
Mount Deli 

Mrichchhakafikd 

Muclcnell, (pirate) 
mujti 

Muglials (Moguls) . . 
iVLuharornad tV, 'ihn FIro? 
^fnhaiiirriad Tnglilaq 
]V[uh.irninad STito. Sop S 
^[iili.nnffi.icl Shah 'Atlil 

^[uli.i Hiniat {tin'5 .. I--! 

Mumla tribes 


hurial sona of , . 

Murvil (Mur veil V) Capt P.FAV. li^O < 

Mu sal mans,. Musisulmen . . 

MusandJA . . 

Mussulmen. See MusalmMis. 

Mutiny, the Indian 
mul'iae 

Muttusvami Pillai, A. . . . . . • 

Mutumseri. See Matanchcri. 

Myazedi, inscription at . . 
myinkd 

Mylapore, 41—44, 81n., 84n., 86—88, 121n., 
123n., 128, 147, 149, 163, 177, 179—181. 
Mahilaropya of the Panch at antra ? 197, 

Myosado (sacrificial victim) 


..193 

Saiudb 

201n. 

Mivslom, 

Nayrs. See Naii s. 


P.E.W. 173 

Nelson, Capt. 

P.E.W. 179 

C. Luke, 

Neminatha 

72 

. . 39 

Neptune .. .. T-E-W. 126,135,140, 175 

..192 

yppiune'^s Prize 

P.E.W. 162 

. 176. 171, 173 

Neranam (Nerman) 

42, 45n., 8ln., 88n. 

. . SO 

Xcreid. H.M.S 

P.E.W. 189 

..236 

Nestorians . . 

129, 151, 152 

.. 201 

Nilla Pur bn, Admiral 

P.E.WL 137 

C 190, 220—222 

Nimeh Pezir 

163n. 

. . 144 

Tlic. })vHannes Skold, (hook-notice), 160 

167, 216 

' ttirvdna 

56 

in Ohuii. 

,fitya 

36, 38, 61, 62 

lol, 104 

Noah, touib of 

139,140 

7. lOm. 2(d, 

Xoordsirofjhi /tj! n 

P.E.W.' 162 

220-^222 

North N. (J. V) pirate 

P.E.W. 133 

97 

Nodiirwan (Nushiiwan) . . 

. . 68, 169 — 172 

of, 13—17 ; 

Nodiizad (Nushishad) 

171, 172, 174, 176 

. . 74 

, Xo^tra )>ho)a da Cabo . . 

P.E.W. 151, 154 


Notes on currency and coinage among the 
Biurniese . . . . . . • . 205 213 

Notes on Piracy in Eastern Waters, P.E.W, 125 — 204 

Nunn, Capt. P P.E.W. 160,162 

Nurbakshi sect . . . . . , . . . . 196 

Nushirwan. See Noshirwan. 

Nushishad. See Noshizad. 


Naapura. See Navapur. 

Nafa' isud-fiinun , . . . . . . . 52, .73 

Naganavami festival . . . . . . , . 130 

Kagas 121 A n. 

Kagaur 10, 11 

Nahavand . . . . . . . . , . ,,172 

Nairs .. .. 121 & n., 122, 165n., 177 

Nakruh, a god of the Arab.s . . . . . . 22 

Nalpur. See Narwar. 
ndnd. See prthak. 

Nanry P.E.W. 1 S6 

Nariman, G. K, Thf AJtad Xanvh , , 19, 20 

Narsingh . . . . . . . . . . . , ] 30 

Narwar Fort, Per.-'.ian inscrijition from, 101 — 1 04 
Nassaa ,, .. . P.E.W. D;2 

Xnthanfd .. .. ^ P.E.W. 1:;2 

Naugaza tombs (to the West of India) . . 1.3Jh 1 u) 

Nautili^ P.K.W. 18!l, 1119 

Navapur . . _ 

Navavats .... 1 1 


Ockham P.E.W. 157, 158 

Oerghai. See Edessa. 

Ohio P.E.W. 185, 186 

Olpy P.E.W. 138 

Omar, Calipli . . . . . . . . . . 200 

“ on tlio Account,” meaning of P.E.W. 141 

Onsloio P.E.W. 148, 163—165 

opium trade . . . . . . . , . . 175 

Oriqin and Cult oj Tdrd, by Ilirananda Shastri, 
(book-notice) . . . . , . . . . . 57 

Original Rdmdyana^ The , , . . . . . . 234 

Ostend, See Greyhound. 

Oatend Company . . P.E.W. 158, 159 

Otter P.E.W. 142 

I Ouchterlony, Captain . . . . , . . , 7 


Pagan, kingdom of 
Pagp 


?JE.W. 
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Page, Capt. 

P.E.W. 186, 

B‘3 

Pirdmontesc . . . . , , P.E.W. 

185 

Page, G., tombstone of, at Thana 

20 

Pike. J P.E.W. 130 

, 134 

Pagoda 

P.E.W. 

192 

Pil'-jrim . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 

193 

Pais^ika . . 

vS.M.S.R. 

2 

Pillage P.E.W. 

192 

Pallas 

P.E.W. 

201 

pipyusln 

106n. 

Palnatoki, (Baltic pirate). . 

P.E.W. 

190 

piracy in China 

175 

Pahchatantra 

.. 197, 

108 

piracy in the East, Anglo-American causes of. 


Pandyas 


194 

P.E.W. 

130 

Pangeran Anom. . . 

P.E.W. 198, 

190 

piracy in Eastern Waters, a note on 

. 236 

Panini 

88, 94n., 

133 

Piiacy in Eastern Waters, notes on, P.E.W. 


Panj pir 


130 

125—204 

Panritturutti Kaiiuan Polan 


143 

Pirates ; — 


Papers, The, of Thomas Boivrey, 

by Sir Richard 


American . . . . . . P.E.W. 

193 


Temple, Bt., (book-notice) . . . . . . 233 Andamanese . . . . . . P.E.W. 184 

Parame^thi Prajapati . . . . . . 90, 91 Anglo-American^ P.EA\. 125 — 136, 


pardoos . . . . . . . . • - . . 210 138 — 154, 158 

Parker, Capt. . . . . , . P.EA^ . 161 Arabian, P.EA\ . 12.5, 128, 13 159, 166, 169, 

Parla, Kurnool District, com find at . . . . 189 1^1? 1^3, 174, 183, 187 — 190, 201 — 203 


Parmaras of Abu . . 


47- 

—51 

Arakanese 


P.E.W. 

181 

Parrott, Capt. A. . . 


P.E.W. 

142 

I'ligi 


P.E.W. 

170 

Parrott, Capt. P. 


P.E.W. 

159 

Chinese, P.E.W. 179, 

172, 

182, 185—187 


Parsees 



200 



190, 193— 

197 

Parsvanatha 



235 

European, P.EAV. 136, 

155, 

158 — 160, 165 


Paru 


122, 124, 

128 

169, 171, 

173, 

175, 176, 181, 

204 

Parur, 81 n., 84n., 86, 88n. 

12.5, 128 & n., 161n 

’ y 

Javanese 


P.E.W. 

159 

inscription 


181, 

182 

.Joasmi . . P.E.W. 156, 

183, 

184, 187—190, 

203 

Parurpatanan (Parur) 



125 

Kuli 


P.EAV. 164, 

168 

Parvati 



131 

Malabarese, P.EAV. 128, 

135, 

137, 154 — 156, 


Passio 


127n., 178- 

-181 

159, 161—164, 166, 1 

67, 

170, 172—174, 


Passwater, Capt. P. 


P.E.W. 

142 



176—178, 

203 

Patna Statue 



140 

5Ialagasi 


P.E.W. 191, 

192 

Pattison, (pirate) . . 


P.E.W. 

1,52 

Malay, P.E.W. 137 

, 158 

, 160, 106, 169, 


Paul, Capt. N. 


P.E.W- 

175 

178- 

-181 

184, 197—201, 

204 

Paulists. See Jesuits. 




Mahvan 


P.E.W. 

164 

Pavanadutam of Dhoyl 

(1m 

ok -not ice) . . 

234 

Sanganian, 236; P.E.AV. 

144, 

155, 156, 160, 


Pavin, Capt. 


P.E.W. 

180 

1 62, 1 67. 1 68, 1 71; 

, 175, 181, 187, 

203 

Peacock, Capt. E. 


P.E.W. 

in 

Turkish .. 


P.E.W. 158, 

169 

Pearce, Capt. R. . . 


P.E.W. 

141 

PiiMtical ooinmunities, suppression of, P.E.W, 

155 

Peet, Revd. M. (C.M 

S.) 


0 

Piti, Thomas (Covernor of Fort St. George), 


Pekin 


. . 207, 

208 



38, 125, 

128 

Pelagia 



179 

Plantain, J. J. (<ir W. V) . . 


P.E.W. 

153 

Pelham 


P.E.W. 

167 

Phnvjuan, r<ipt. C. 


P.E.W. 

135 

Pelican 


P.E.W. 12.5- 

-127 

Phitscho 



3 

Pellew, Capt. P. B. 


P.E.W. 

193 

PiniFbrt) 

P.E 

W. 185, 188, 

197 

Felly, Capt. 


P.E.W. 

157 

Pol. See Andi'ew. 




Pembroke 


P.E.W. 126, 

133 ^ 

P{P‘tical Historif of A)ict( 

if India from Tlte 


Penang 


P.E.W. 

178 

.IcTc.s'.wba of Parikshit to 

The 

Extinct io)i of 


Penruddock, Capt. 


P.E.W. 

138 

The Gupta Dynasty, by 

Hoinchandra Ray- 


Persian inscription, fi 

’<MU 

Xarwar Fort, 101— 

-104 

chan dhuri , ( \ )ook -not ice ) 



14(» 

Peninianaikkottattu 

Kes 

avail Saiikaran 

143 

Pombadas, songs of the . . 


77 

, 78 

Perumattam 



162 

Pontchartrain 


P.E.W. 

132 

Peruiina inscription 


.. 141- 

-143 

Poole, H.M.S 


P.E.W. 

146 

Peter 


P.E.W. 

126 

Pope, Dr. C. U. 



23 

Peterborough 


P.E.W. 

148 

Portuguese in India, 123, 

124, 

147—149, 152, 


Pettanikas . . 


18 

1, 10 

153, 16: 

h 16. 

) &n., 166, 183 

, 184 

Pheetotu H.M.S. 


P.K.W. 187, 

, 193 

Pi‘5(>y5 


S.M.S.R. 1, 2 

, 7, 8 

phaliga. meanings of 


. . 136- 

-139 

Prahludana, Pararnaia 



. 48 

Pbayre, Sir Arthur 



215 

Pi'nkrla-Kulpntnru, Apabli 

am-. 

1 SUihakn^ rO, 


Pherozes 


. . 43, 

45n. 



S.M.S.R. 

1, 2 

Phillips, Fredi 


P.E.W. 

120 

1 Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj 

. . 

. 225 

Phillips, Capt. R. . . 


P.E.W. 

137 

Preast, Capt. 


P.E.W. 

159 

Phond Sawant • « 

• 

. P.E.W. 157, 

203 

Preston, Beniaiuiu 

. 

P.E.W. 

125 
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Price, Comm. 

P.E.W. 172 

Rajagri, (K. of ^Vi'akan) . . 

130 

Prince of ira/C'S 

P.E.W. 1G2, 203 

Raja Xala of Xi§adha 

101 

Pruice Eugene 

P.E.W. 145 

Rajendra Chola I 

194 

Prince Frederick . 

P.E.W. 153 

Rama 

.. 169, 170 

Princesse . . 

P.E.W. 132 

Rama Raja, fanams of . . 

.. 186—188 

Princess Augusta . 

P.E.W. 168, 181 

Ramanuja . , 

89, 156, 157 

Princess Caroline . 

P.E.W. 150 

Rama-Sarman, (Tarkavagisa), 

Apabhratpsa 

Princess Pogal 

P.E.W. 181 

Stabakas of 

.. ^ ..224 

Prithvii'aja Chauliau, 48; inscriptions of, 40, 5U 

R a ma - S ar ni n n , ( Tar ka vagi sa ) , 

tho Sauraseni 

pnya, (meaning of. 

ill Vedic hteratuie), 30 — 38, 

and Magadhi Stabakas of 

. S.M.S.R. 1—20 


61, 62 

Rdmdyana , the original 

224 

Pro, John , 

P.E.W. 134, 145 

Ramban, Thomas (reference to a 

poem by) . . 81 

Proceed inffs and 

^^ran^actlot>s of Thr Th.ird 

Rambarzin 

171 

Oriental Coti(jrt':>s 

(book-notice) . . . . 105 

Ramon, P. (pirate) 

. P.E.W. 181, 199 

Prudli, Mar, 81, 82 

n., 85, 86, 88n. 151 & ri.. 

Ramsay, Capt. 

P.E.W. 169 


152, IGin., 1S4 

Ramsbotham, R.B. 


Prosperouis . . 

. . P.E.W. 133, 148, 152 

Studies in The Land Revenue H 

istory of Bengal, 

Protasius, St. 

82n. 


119, 120 

Protector 

P.E.W. 17<» 

^ R.tmscy, Capt. 

P.E.W. 127 

Providt net , . 

175 

, R7ina R7ij Singh 

.. 169—171 

prlhak (meaning oi 

227—220, 232 

1 Ranger 

P.E.W. 177 

Pruen, Lieut. -Conn 

I P.E.W. 177 

Rancroon 

213 

P.'<ijcll*^ 

P.E.W. 102 

1 Ka=?litrapalas 

140 

P,^ychf, H.M.S. . 

P.E.W. 101 

1 Rjshtrika^ . . 

18, 19 

Phja, the meaning 

tud etymology of, 03 — 00^ 

1 Rashtriyas . , 

140 


130— 13h 

! R<ittlrsnn]:i 

,. 184, 20) 

PnlPncg 

P.E.W. 16.3 

' R.i yehaudliuri, Jlemcliandra, 


Punl,Capt.T. 

P.E.W. 130 

Political Hi.storji of Infita from the 

Purnabliadra (Jana 

I .saint ) . . . . 73 cV n. 

Aer^,s^iuii of Parik^hit’io fit* 

Extinction <>f 

pnrohita 

22*> 

, thr ftn ptn Dgna'ifg . . 

.. 140 

Purma'^nkta 

. . 05 

R<M»LCa]>t. 

IMLW. 142 

Pnrva-inhnd njsa 

157 

R< ad, \V5ii. (piraU'j 

P.E.W. 131 

Pudipavati 

17(1, 1 7.; 

, Kt adi'-h. C'apt . 

P.E.W. 152 

Pubhyainitra 

140 

1 R hfCrft 

P.E.W, 163 

Pyu^'' 

215 

\ R.'dang (id.) 

P.E.W. 144 



: R-cJhcad, Cajk. Will. 

JkE.W. 127 



Pu>ed, Lieut. T, 

ikE.W. 199 


K.'eks, Kevd. J. 


S 


Quarts. rl>f Jo^it'nal of The Mythic Socl*ttjy vol. 

XVll. (book-nutifie) . . . . . . . . 234 

Qupcd I\E.VV. 130, 1G3, 102 

Quilua, 43, 45ii., 8ln., 82n., 8on., 121n., 183, 184 
Quiiou, nCcir Calicut , , . . . . 85n. 

Quiion copperplates, 82, 8o, 121n., 177, 183, 184 
Quilon, pillar at .. .. lJ3n., 14Sn., 151 — 153 

Quirce, 8t. . . . . . . . . . . . , 148 

Quqsin. See Cochin. 


Kaclhakri^hnan . . . , 

Raffles, Sir Staiaford , . . . E.E.W. 107 


i^ceve, Kevu. Mr. (Lon. S.) 
}*> li (I to tt and rhdo'^O'pJrij of Thr 


I'i da a) id (J pant- 


'ihads, by A. B. Keitii, 

(book-notice) 

.. 117 

R‘ 'itoration , . 

.. JkE.W. 

159, 167, 168 

R‘ vtnrji' 

P.E.W. 

154, 155, 173 

R‘ Venn 


P.E.W, 192 

R ynolds, Capt. 


P.E.W. 201 

Richards, Capt. C. 


P.E.W. 134 

Riddell, Comm. T. 


P.E.W. 172 

Riddersi hap 


P.E.W. 128 

iSgvtda 


93, 97 

Ruing Eagle. See EagU 
KiVeiey, Capt, Ceo. 


P.E.W. 126 

Rivers, Capt. J. 


P.E.W. 145 

Ri)bert .... 


P.E.W. 162 

Ib'herts (pirate) 


P.E.W. 148 

Roberts, Capt, 


P.E.W. 201 

Robertson, Mr. 


9 

RoeJifCiter 

.. fMLW. 

130, 134, 141 

Pnek Efli('ts nf Ahoka 


27—29 

Rogers, Comm. J. R. 


P.E.W. 176 

Rogers, Capt. W. . . 

.. P.E.W. 141, 146 

Romer, Capt. 


P.E.W. 177 
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Root Acchy The, in Modern India, by Sir 
George Grierson, (book -notice) , . . . 216 

Roruka . . . . . . • . • • . . 60 

Rose P.E.W. 162 

Rose, H. A. 

Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 79 
Ross, Capt. . . . . P.E.W. 174n., 197 

Rottler, The Revd. . . . . . . , . 6, 7 

Rof/al Forty nf\ See Onslow, \ 

Royal Guardian .. P.K.W’. 166 j 

Roz, Bishop, 12 In., 124 — 126n., 128, 147n., 164, | 

177, 178, 18) i 

Rsabhadeva . . . . - - . . 74 


Ruby 
Rudra 
Rudrayaria 
Rupmati 
Ryder (pirate) 


125, 132, 161, ISO 
..93 

. . 60 I 

.. 196 ' 
P.E.W. 125 I 


sacrifice, animal . . . . 130r 

sacrifice Meriah 

sacrifices, human . . . . 94 — 97, 

Sadler, Capt. . . . . . , P, 

Sadler, Capt. 
sagma 
Sahii 

St. Georgt . . 

S. Thome . . 

Sakambhari. See Sambhar. 

Sakirbirti. See Chakra vartti Raja. 

Saktibhadra 
Salagrama . . 

Salamayider . . . - . . P.E.W. 164n, 

Saleeters . . . . . . . . P.E.W, 144 

Salisbury . . . . . . P.E.W. 152, 153 

SMivahana . . 8ln., 84n., 88n., 125n. 

Sally . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 172 

Samaranganasdtradhdra oj Ki)ig BhojadH^a, by 


130n., 131, 133, 134 
95 — 97, 130n. 
94—97, 131, 133n., 134 
..P.E.W. 174 &n. 

PE.W. 180 


P.E.W. 


Mah amahop adhy 5,y a T . 
vol. II, (book-notice) . . 
Sibnbhar 
Sambhaji . . 

Snrhgha 

Samoli inscription 
Samuells, Abraham (‘ ‘King 

Sandaruk . . 

J^aijdilya 

Sanganians 


Ganapati 


Sankara . . . . 35, 71, 89, 156, 157, 159 

Santals . . . . , . . . , . . . 59 

^antarakshita . . , . . . . . . . 235 

Sapor, Mar (Sapores), 43, 45n.. 81, 82n., 85, 86 

SapMalaksha CO. .. .. n 

“ Sarama Pereimal.” See Cheraman Perumal. 
Sarangdharu (unidentified), K, . . . . . . 120 

Sarup, Lakshman. 

The Vision of Vasavadatta . . . . . . 57 

^dsanadevatds. See Yak^as and Yakginis. 

Sastri, Hirananda. 

The Origin aM Cult of Tdrd, Mcfn. A.S.I. 

Xo. 20 57 

Bhdsa and The Authorship of the Thirtetn 
Trivandrum Plays, Mem, A.S.I. No. 28 , . 80 

The Baghela Dynasty of Rcwali, Meyn. A.S.I. 

No. 21 117 

Sastri, H. Krishna, Rao Bahadur: — 

Two Statues of Pallava Kings, etc., Meyn. A.S.I. 

No. 26 .... 19 

Sastri, M. T. Ganapati : — 

The SainarayigayiasutradJiara of King Bhoja- 


of Fort Dauphin), 

P.E.W. 127, 128 
88n., 127n., 177 — 179 

158 

236 


deva, vol. II , . 

. . 59 

Satakarni . . 

. . 140 

S^tavahanas 

. . 140 

Salt 

96n. 

Satrnnjaya Mahdty/ni 

. . 169 

Saubhagyadevi, q. 

.. 12 

Saul 

82n. 

Sauraseni and Magadhi Stabakas 

of Rama- 


Sarman (Tarkavagisa) 
Suurashtr.a . . 

Say, pirate 

Sayai.ia, 30, 33, 61, 90, 91, 105, 110 
scapegoats . . 

Scarborough . . . . r.E.\ 

Schulze (Danish Missionary) 
Schwartz, Rev. C. F. 

Seoford 

Seager, J. See England Ed. 
Seahorse 


. S.M.S.R, 1—20 
.. 1 69— 173 

236 

0,112,115, 136, 229 
135& n. 
W. 134, 145, 167 


P.E.W. 


P.E.W. 176 
Sebarjes (Sebarjesu) . . 43, 45n., 82n., 83n. 

scrah . . . . . . . . . . . . 205 

Serkun (Cherakon) . . 42, 45n., 85n. 

Sesa Nag . . , . . . . . . . . . 135 

Sesodia . . . . . - . . . . . . 171 

Seton, Capt. Daniel P.E.W, 181 

Set on, Capt. David . , . . P.E.W. 188 

Severn .. .. .. P.E.W. 134, IGI 

Severn, H.M.S P.E.W. 134 

Sewell, R. 

The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar^ 39, 40 
Shah ‘Alam . . . . . . ' . . . . 38 

Shahidullah, Muhammad, Some suggestions 
on the Apabhramsa Stabakas of Rama Sar- 
man . . . . . . . . . . 224 

Shiih Jahrui . . . . . . ..107 

Shah Mfvdiir . . . . . . . . . . lUl 

Shahr Hanu .. .. .. .. ..171 

Shaikji, pirate . . . . P.E.W, 159 

Shalibhadra (Jama saint) .. .. 73, 74 

Shcdlatn .. .. *. P.E.W. 169 


P.E.W. 181 
P.E.W. 188 
P.E.W. 134, IGI 
P.E.W. 134 




Sharnsher Jan(f .. .. •• P.E.W. 173 

Shan (people) .. .. • ..215 

Shan Shell money . . . • 206> 207n. 

Shannon T.E.W. 188 

Shasta (Shayista) Khan and Sivaji, 220 — 222 

Sheldrake, Capt. .. .. .. P.E.W. 185 

Sheriff, Capt. . . . . P.E.W. 173 

Shibdbu’d'din Gliuri . . . . . . 47, 144 

Shiny . . . . . . . . . . . . 208 

Shingala. See Cranganore. 

Shinsawbu, q. . . . . . . . . . 215 

Shirauah. See Siroes. 

Shoreham . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 152 

Siam . . . . . . . . . . . . 209 
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Siri 135 
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6i§unaga . . . . . . 140 

Sitala . . . . . . . . ..132 
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Siva .. .. .. .. 90,97,131,177 
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174 
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P.E.W. 141 
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213 
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^^nna . . . . . . . . 61 — 63, 66 
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Surapaladeva, Maharaja, inscription of the time 

of 225, 226 

Surat, Jean do ThevenoFs account of, 

199—204, 217—220 
Surat, cemeteries at . . . . . . . . 217 

Surat, cremation at . . . . . . 217 

Surcouf, R P.E.W. 102 

Sussanna P.E.W. 184 

Susanna Barbara . . . . . P.E.W. 201 

Sushena, (physician) . . . . . . . . 60 

Suvali .. .. _ ..219, 220 

sva (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 35—38 

Svapnanatakam . . . , . . . . . . 80 

Svapnesvara . . . . . . . . , . 158 

Svasara^ (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 105—113 
Svetambara Jaina iconography . . . . 23 — 26 

Swallow P.E.W. 165, 166, 191 

Swaljy Hole “ 219n. 

Swift P.E.W. 165, 184 

Sybilb P.E.W. 180 

«ycee 206—213 

P.E.W. 189 
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' Tigtr P.E.W. 164 

Timur . . . . . . , . , . , . 39 

tin (in currency) . . . . . . . . . . 213 

tingza , . . . . . . . , . . . 208 

Tiramgoto. See Tiruvaiikote. 

Tirtharhkaras . . . , . . . . . . 235 

Tirubokut, Travancore . , 42, 45n., 81n., 84n, 

Tirukkatjittanam inscription of Bhaskara 

Ravivarman . . . . . . , . . . 141 

Tininelli plates of Bhaskara Ra\nvarman, 141 — 143 
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S.M.S.R. 1, 2, 15 

Tarnhoer 

P.E.W. 128 

Tamerlane. See Timur. 
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- . . 1—9 

Tapti (Tapti R.) 

218, 219 

Tara 

57, 58, 100 
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121n., 177 

Tarisa copper -plate 

. . 82. 85, 12ln. 177 

Taritaykkal Nay kkanmar 

177 

Tarkavagiaa. See Rama-Sarman. 

Tartar invasion of Burma 

215 

Tattvasangr aha, (book -not ice) 

235 

Tavai 

213 

Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 

79, 199, 207, 210 
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P.E.W. 190 
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2, 7, 8 
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. .P.E.W. 168, 177 

Taylor, (pirate) . P.E.W. 146, 140 — 153 
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206 
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P.E.W. 187, 188 
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2.J3 
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72-74 

Ternatc 

P.E.W. 187 

Terpsichore 

P.E.W. 1S4 

Terrible 

P.E.W. 148 
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124, 152, 153 
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. . 225 

Thales 

90 

Thalun 

215 
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20 
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. . . . 73 & n. 

The Lady of The Lotus, by 

Ahmad-ul-umri, 


(book-notice) . . . . . , . . 196 

Thoma Parvam . . . . 170 — 181 

Thomas, Bishop . . . . . . 43 — 45n. 
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78, 81—88, 121—128, 120, 147— 1.55, 163, 

I66n., 177—184, 198 
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Thomas Cana .. 81 — 88n., 161 — 166 

Thomas Cana and his copper-plate grant. 

121—128, 147—155, 177—186 
Thomas Ramban . , , . 81, ISO, 181 

Thugs ..133 

Thunclerwold, (Dutch pirate) .. P.E.W. 201 


Tiruvalangaju copper -plate inscription . . 216 

Tim vail a plates of Rajasekhara 

..141 

Tiruvanchikulam Temple inscription, 165n., 178 

Tiruvankodu. See Tirubokut. 


Tiruvankote 

84n., 86, 88n. 

toddy 

. . 201 

ToUtcr. See BeeJeford. 


Tolson, Capt. J. .. 

. . 223 

tombstones, English, at Thana . . 

. . 20 

Tonquin (Tonqueen) 

..208 

Topasses 

P.E.W. 164 

Topaze 

..176 

Topshaw. See topasd. 


Toungoo, dynasty 

.,215 

Transfer 

P.E.W. 180 

transmigration 

..159 

Travancore, Kuravalangad bell inscription from. 

120. See Tirubokut, 


Travels in India, by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, 

(translated and annotated by V. 

Ball, edited 

by William Crooke), (book-notice) 

.. 79 

treasure trove : — 


Kattambatti 

..186 

Kavaliyadavalli 

190, 191 

Kiltayanur 

..186 

Kodur 

190, 191 

Parla 

. . 189 

Trengganu, (Malay State) 

..205 

Trial Snow 

P.E.W. 168 

Triplicane 

197, 198 

Trimmer 

P.E.W. 188 

T rowhridge . . 

P.E.W. 193 

Tsai-Kien P.E.W. 182, 183 

Tuluvas, Folk-songs of the 

13—17, 74—78 

Turigure 

. . 128 

Tiishnshpha 

. . 140 


Udiamper .. .. 128 

.. -.171 
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Udayagiri . . . . . . . . . . . . 191 

Uddalaka 01, 158 

Ujjain (Uj jay ini) . . . . . . 144, 145 

unC‘po . . . . . . . . . . . :207 

Unity r.E.W. 139, 148 

Upanishads, the interpretation of the, 89 — 92, 

15^160 

Upton, Capt. .. .. .. P.E.W, 150 

Urahai. See Edessa. 

Urmston, Capt. J. . . . , P.E.W. 191 

Ushas . . . . . . . . . . . . 93 

Uttobees P.E.W. 183, 184, 1S8 

Uvatas . . . . . . , . . . 34 

Uzanes .. .. .. .. 163n. 


Vadhels P.E.W. 144 

t'dhana . . . . . . . . . . 23 — 26 

Vaijayanti . . . . . . . . 171 n. 

Vajraydna . . . . . . . . . . . . 196 

Vaka-Nevis. See Vdq^ia navis. 

Valabhi, Valabhipura . . . . 169 — 174 

Valentyn . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Vallabha .. .. .. .. 156, 157 

Vdma, (meaning of, in Vedic literature), 37, 38 
van Cleef, Clars .. .. .. P.E.W- 158 

van Goens, Ryklop, Admiral . . . . 87 

vanTyle, Ort P.E.W. 133 

VaqHa navis . . . . . . . . 20 In. 

varada-hasta . . . . . . 26 

vardhaa . . . . . . . . 189 

Vargivora , . . . 200 

varna ..157 

Vanina . . 93 

Vashon, Capt. S. G P.E.W. 187 

Va8i9tha . . 31, 229 

Vasudeva , . 94n. 

Vatasseri stone . . . . . . . . . . 178 

Vatukar . . , . . . . . . . . . 183 

Vaughan, John, tomb of, in Thana . . , . 20 

VedtLnta philosophy . . . . . . 80, 92 

Veddnta-sutras . . . . . . . . 15.5 — 160 

Vedic Studies, 30—38, 61—66, 105—116, 

136—13'). 227—233 

VeUalas 177 

VeUiy^mpalU Pojan Sattan . . 143 

Vernaculars, S. Indian . . . . . . . . 1 — 9 

Vibha^us . . S.M.S.R. 1 & n., 2 n., 12 

Victor P.E.W. 185 

Victoria P.E.W. 154. 155, 157 

Victory . . P.E.W. 142, 148, 149, 151, 152, 1.59 

Vidarbha .. ., ..169 

Vidyaranya ,, , . , , , ^ . . 72 


Vigilant P.E.W. 161, 181 

Vigraharaja IV . . . . . . . . ..11 

Vijayaditya .. .. .. .. ..174 

Vijaya^ialadova, inscription of . . . . . . 225 

Vijayapur 169 

Vijayasen 1 69 — 1 70 

Vikraraaditya .. .. .. .. ..169 

Vikramasimha . , . . . . . . . . 10 

Vimalashada . . . , . . . . . . 72 

Vine P.E.W. 126 

Vinta Gurra . . . . . . P.E.W. 136 

Viper P.E.W. 183 

V Irabhdnudayakdvyahi .. .. ..117 

Vishnu 93, 124, 125, 132 

Vishi^uvarma, Kadamba K., grant of . . . . 117 

Vision of Vdsavadatta, Thfi, by Lakshman 
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Vrouwe Gcrtruijdr . , . . P.E.W. 173 
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P.E.W. 
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P.E.W. 183, 189, 
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Waite, Sir Nicholas 
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Walai. See Valabhi. 
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Wellington . . 
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by T. K. Joseph, (book-notice) 
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P.E.W. 
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